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LECTURE  LI. 


Of  the  Fetlingt  htlontfing  to  the  Ordtr  of  Succettion,  eonrluded. — 
Reduction  of  certain  Supposed  FaeuUiu  to  Relative  Suggettion : 
1.  Jtulgmeut :  M. /t^aion  ;  111.  Abstraction. 

Gkntleme.v,  in  my  last  Lecture  I  began  the  reraaiks 
which  I  had  to  offer  on  the  relations  of  succession, — 
that  order  of  relations  which  remained  to  be  examined 
after  our  examination  of  the  relations  of  co-existence. 

Ohjects,  or  events,  or  feelings,  when  we  consider 
them  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other 
as  successive,  may  be  regarded  as  casually  prior  or 
posterior,  when  they  occur  as  parts  of  different  trains, 
or  as  invariably  antecedent  and  consequent,  when  they 
occur  as  parts  of  a  single  train  in  the  order  of  causes 
and  cflcets. 

On  the  relation  of  objects,  as  casually  successive,  I 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  lenj^th.  It  has 
already,  indeed,  been  in  some  measure  discussed,  when 
I  treated  of  the  laws  of  those  simple  suggestions,  or 
associate  trains  of  images,  which  rise  according  to  this 
relation  of  proximity  in  time.  As  there  is  nothing 
permanent  in  the  relation,  it  scarcely  can  be  counted 
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an  object  of  science.  Its  only  advantage — bat  this  a 
very  great  advantage — is  that  which  it  affords  as  an 
assistance  to  our  memory,  which  is  thus  enabled  to 
preserve  much  kno\vled|;;^e  that  ini-^ht  otherwise  be  lost; 
since  we  are  able,  by  the  accidental  bearings  of  other 
events  lu  time,  to  fonii  a  sort  of  chronology  of  many 
of  those  little  events  of  life,  that  are  great  in  rclatioal 
to  our  wishes  and  affections,  and  that  probably  wouldj 
have  been  foi^otten,  but  for  those  fixed  points  in  the 
track  of  our  life,  which  recall  to  us  what  lay  betweeD. 
By  the  aid  of  these,  we  are  able  to  jouniey  again  over 
hours,  and  days,  and  months  of  happiness,  in  years  the 
most  remote,  connecting  together,  in  one  delightful 
series,  evcuts  which  would  have  been  of  little  moment 
if  remembered  singly,  but  which,  when  combined,  are 
ahnost  representative  of  the  group  of  pleasures  and 
friendships  that  existed  once,  but  may  perhaps  exist 
to  ns  no  more ;  as  in  the  similar  order  of  contiguity  in 
place,  it  would  be  pro<Iuctive  but  of  slight  gratification 
if  we  were  to  think  only  of  some  separate  tree,  or  rock, 
or  stream,  or  meadow,  of  the  landscape  of  our  infancy. 
It  is  when  the  whole  scene  rises  before  us  in  combina- 
tion,— when  the  tree,  under  which  we  hollowed  out  our 
Beat,  waves  over  the  rock,  from  which  wc  have  leapt 
with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight  to  tlie  opposite  over- 
hanging cliff,  and  the  rivulet  foams  in  the  narrow 
channel  between,  spreading  out,  afterwards,  its  waters 
in  the  sunny  expanse  in  which  we  batlied,  and  separ- 
ating the  field  of  our  sports  from  tbe  cliurchyard.  at 
which  we  have  cast,  in  twilight,  many  a  trembling 
glance ;  when  all  which  nature  blended  before  us,  in 
tlie  perceptions  of  our  earliest  years,  thus  co-exists  in 
our  conception,  it  is  then  that  we  truly  recognise  the 
scene,  not  aa  an  object  of  memory  only,  but  as  if  pre- 
sent to  our  very  eyes  and  heart.    Such  is  the  effect  of 
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the  representation  of  objects  in  the  order  in  which 
they  co-existed  in  place ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful^  that 
the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  their  order  in  time  should 
have  a  similar  influence  on  oar  emotions,  by  giving 
unity  of  connexion,  and  thus*  as  it  were,  additional 
and  more  interesting  reality  to  all  which  we  remember. 
The  priorityand  subsequence  of  the  events  remembered, 
according  to  this  slight  accidental  relation,  may  have 
arisen,  indeed,  from  circumstances  the  most  unimpor- 
tant in  themselves;  but  it  is  enough  to  our  feelings, 
that  tliey  arose  thus  successively,  constituting  a  part 
of  the  very  history  of  our  life,  and  forming  some  of  the 
many  ties  which  connect  us  with  those  of  whom  the 
very  remembrance  is  happiness.  What  was  truly 
casual  in  its  origin,  almost  ceases  to  appear  to  us 
casual,  by  the  permanent  connexions  which  it  after- 
wards presents  to  our  memory.  Other  successions  of 
events  may  be  imagined,  wliich  would  have  been  more 
interesting  to  others,  and  in  which  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  trace  some  principle  of  original  connexion. 
Bttt,  though  more  regular,  and  more  interesting  to 
others,  they  would  not  have  been  the  events  of  our 
yonth ;  as  a  scene  might  perhaps  readily  be  imagined 
far  more  lovely  to  other  eyes  than  the  landscape  of  our 
early  home,  but  in  which  onr  eyes,  even  in  admiring 
its  lovL'lincss,  would  look  in  vain  for  a  charm,  which, 
if  it  be  not  beauty  itself,  is  at  least  something  still 
more  tenderly  delightful. 

The  relation  even  of  casual  succession,  then,  by  the 
connexion  and  grouping  of  events  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  and  the  consequent  aid  and  interest  which  it 
yields  to  our  remcmhrance,  affords  no  slight  accession 
of  enjoyment  and  permanent  utility.  The  relations 
of  invariable  antecedents  and  consequents,  however, 
which  are  felt  by  us  to  be  essentially  different  from 
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mere  casual  proximit}',  and  to  be  all  that  is  tnily  in- 
volved iu  our  notion  of  power  or  causation,  are  of 
much  greater  importance  to  that  intellectual,  and 
moral,  and  physical  life,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
depend  on  them.  Fiveii  if  they  gave  ns  nothing  more 
than  our  knowledge  of  the  uniform  connexions  of  past 
events,  as  objects  of  mere  speculative  science,  at  once 
constituting  and  explaining  the  phenomena  that  ex- 
cited our  astonishment,  and  awoke  that  early  curiosity 
which  they  have  continued  to  busy  ever  since,  they 
would  furnish,  by  the  view  which  they  open  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  all  the  gracious  purposes  to 
which  those  powers  have  been  subservient,  one  of  the 
sublimest  delights  of  wbich  our  spiritual  being  is  cap- 
able. 

This  gratification  they  would  yield  to  us,  even  if  we 
were  to  regard  them  only  in  the  past,  as  objects  of  a 
scieuce  purely  si>eculative.  But,  when  we  consider 
the  relations  of  events,  in  their  aptitudes  to  precede 
and  follow,  as  equally  diffused  over  the  time  that  is  to 
come,  as  presenting  to  us,  everywhere  in  the  past  or 
present  sequences  observed  by  ns,  the  source  of  some 
future  good  or  future  evil  *,  of  good  which  we  can  obtain^ 
and  of  evil  wbich  wc  can  avoid,  merely  by  knowing; 
the  order  in  which  these  past  sequences  have  occurred; 
the  knowledge  of  these  invariable  relations  of  succes-l 
aiou  becomes  to  us  inestimable,  not  as  a  medium  only 
of  intellectual  luxury,  but  as  the  medium  of  all  the 
arts  of  life,  and  even  of  the  continuance  of  our  very 
physical  existence,  wtiich  is  preserved  only  by  an  un- 
ceasing adaptation  of  our  actions  to  the  fitnesses  or 
tendencies  of  external  things. 

All  practical  science  is  the  knowledge  of  these  apti- 
tudes of  things  in  their  various  circumstances  of  com- 
bination, as  every  art  is  the  employment  of  them,  in 
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conformitj  with  this  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  those 
future  changes  which  they  tend  to  produce  in  all  the 
different  circumstances  in  which  objects  can  be  placed. 
To  know  how  to  add  any  enjoyment  to  life,  or  how  to 
lessen  any  of  its  evils,  is  nothing  more,  in  any  case, 
than  to  know  some  form  of  that  particular  relation 
which  we  are  considering — the  relation  which  objects 
bear  to  each  other,  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  In 
the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  I  treated  of  it,  in 
regard  to  the  physical  sciences  and  arts, — those  intel- 
lectual energies,  which  have  given  to  the  savage  man, 
and  consequently  to  all  mankind, — since,  in  every 
state  of  society,  refined  or  rude,  in  the  palace,  aa  much 
as  in  the  hut,  or  in  the  cave,  man  must  be  bom  a 
savage, — another  life,  a  life  almost  as  different  from 
that  with  which  he  roams  in  the  woods,  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  transported  from  the  barren  waste  of 
earth  to  those  Elysian  groves  of  which  poets  speak, 
and  that  god-like  company  of  bards,  and  heroes,  and 
sages,  with  which  they  have  peopled  the  delightful 
scene. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  feeling  of  this  relation  to 
the  physical  sciences,  which  is  abundantly  evident  of 
itself,  it  wonid  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  fuller 
illustration.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
mind  is  a  subject  of  this  relation  as  much  as  the 
body ;  that  -there  are  aptitudes  of  producing  certain 
feelings,  as  much  as  of  producing  certain  material 
changes ;  and  that  the  power  which  discerns  or  feels 
the  mere  aptitude,  in  the  one  case,  is  not  essentially 
distinct  from  the  power  which  discerns  or  feels  the 
mere  aptitude,  in  the  oth^r  case.  The  particular  re- 
lations that  are  felt,  are  indeed  different  as  the  relative 
objects  are  different,  but  not  that  general  susceptibility 
of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  feeling  the  relation 
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of  fitness  or  unfitness.  To  foreknow,  in  mechanics, 
what  combination  of  wheels  and  pulleys  will  be  able 
to  elcTate  a  certain  weight,  is  to  feel  one  sort  of  fitness, 
or  relation  of  antecedence.  To  foreknow,  in  chcmis- 
trr,  what  more  powerful  attraction  will  overcome  an 
affinity  that  is  weaker,  ami  precipitate  a  substance, 
which  we  wish  to  obtain,  from  the  liquid  that  holds 
it  in  solution,  is  to  feel  another  sort  of  fitness.  The 
particular  feelings  of  relation,  in  these  cases,  imply 
acquirements  that  are  very  different ;  but  no  one,  on 
account  of  this  mere  difference  of  the  objects  of  which 
the  relation  of  antecedence  and  consequence  is  felt, 
thinks  of  classing  the  chemical  foresight  aa  indicative 
of  an  intellectual  power  essentially  different  from  that 
which,  in  the  applications  of  mechanic  foresight,  feela 
the  relation  of  the  weights  and  pulleys  in  a  machine, 
and  foresees,  by  a  knowledge  of  this  relation,  the  equi- 
librium or  preponderance  which  is  to  result.  The  ex- 
perience which  gives  the  foresight  is  indeed  different, 
but  the  power  which  reasons  from  that  different  ex- 
perience is  the  same.  The  susceptibility  of  the  same 
-feeling  of  the  relation  of  productive  aptitude,  however, 
has,  in  certain  mental  cases,  been  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ferent, merely  because  its  objects  are  different ;  and 
discriminations  of  mere  fitness  or  unfitness,  which  are 
truly  referable  to  the  same  simple  capacity  of  relative 
suggestion,  that  foresees  the  future  by  knowing  the 
present,  have  been  fonned  into  a  class  apart,  as  if  not 
the  discriminations  only  were  different,  but  the  power 
itself  which  has  formed  them. 

When  we  feel  any  of  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
relations  of  succession,  and  predict,  accordingly,  events 
which  are  to  take  place,  we  are  commonly  said  to  do 
this  by  the  power  of  reasoning.  Even  in  many  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  when  we  venture,  in  like  manner. 
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to  predict  the  futare,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lation of  feelings  to  each  other,  as  uniformly  succes- 
sive, we  are  sail!  to  make  the  jirediction  by  the  power 
of  reasoning.     When  a  statesman,  for  example,  medi- 
tates on  the  prohable  cflfccts  of  a  particular  law  which 
is  about  to  be  enacted,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
interests,  and  passions,  and  prejudices,  the  wiijdoui  and 
the  Tery  ignorance  of  man,  calculates  the  relative 
amount  of  good  and  evil  which  it  may  possibly  pro- 
duce to  those  frail,  half-stubborn,  half-yieldiiiir  multi- 
tudes, whom  he  must  often  benctit  against  tlieir  will, 
and  save  from  the  long  evil,  of  which  they  see  only 
the  momentary  good,  there  is  no  one  who  hesitates  in 
ascribing  tliis  jmlitical  foresigiit  to  tlie  sagacity  of  hia 
power  of  reasoning,  or  of  drawing  accurate  conclusions, 
as  to  future  sequences  of  events,  from  his  ohser^ationa 
of  the  past.     In  the  calculation  of  the  motives  which 
may  operate  in  the  general  mind,  however,  nothing 
more  is  implied  than  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
certain  feelings  to  other  feelings,  as  reciprocally  ante- 
cedent and  consequent.     But,  if  the  states  of  mind, 
the  relation  of  which,  as  successive  to  other  states  of 
mind,  is  felt  by  us,  be  of  a  different  order ;  if,  instead 
of  a  legislator,  feeling  accurately  the  relation  of  cer- 
tain feelings  to  certain  attendant  emotions  in  t!ie  mind 
of  the  people,  we  imagine  a  critic  feeling,  with  equal 
precision,  the  relation  of  certain  perceptions  of  form, 
or  colour,  or  soimd,  to  certain  emotions  of  admiration 
or  disgust  that  are  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  h:is 
those  perceptions,  though   all  which  is  felt,  in    both 
cases,  is  a  certain  relation  of  customary  antecedence, 
we  arc  instantly  said  to  speak  of  a  different  power  of 
the  mind.     The  power  which  we  consider,  is  said  to 
be  the  power  of  Taste. 

This  distinction  of  the  power  of  taste,  in  appreciat- 
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ing  the  excellence  of  the  fiuo  arts,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature,  from  that  general  capacity  of  feeling  the  apti- 
tudea  of  certain  feelings  to  be  followed  by  certain  other 
feelings,  of  which  it  is  only  a  modification,  has  arisen, 
there  can  hi?  very  little  doubt,  from  the  complexity  of 
the  term  taste,  in  our  common  phraseology,  as  involv- 
ing two  classes  of  feelings,  that  admit  of  being  sepa- 
rated in  our  thought,  by  a  very  easy  analysis, — emo- 
tions, and  judgments  of  the  objects  that  are  fit  or 
unfit  to  excite  those  emotions.  Certain  objects  are 
not  merely  perceived  by  us,  as  forms,  or  colours,  or 
sounds:  the  perception  cf  these  fonns,  and  colours, 
and  sounds,  is  followed  Ijy  ;in  emotion  which  is  of 
various  nature,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object. 
What  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  our  mind,  an  emotion ; 
as,  in  cxteraal  things,  it  is  the  aptitude  to  produce 
this  emotion.  To  feel  this  emotion  is  one  state  of 
mind;  to  know  the  relation  which  other  previous 
feelings  bear  to  it»  what  forms,  or  sounds,  or  colours, 
separately  or  together,  have  a  fitness  of  producing  the 
emotion,  is  another  state  of  mind,  as  distinct  from  it, 
as  the  political  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  in  antici- 
pating the  violence  of  popular  feeling,  on  any  particu- 
lar occasion,  is  distinct  from  those  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar,  which  he  foresees,  as  the  certain 
effects  of  certain  necessary  measures,  and  which  he 
strives  accordingly,  by  some  of  the  expedients  of  his 
mighty  art,  to  disann  or  to  dissipate.  If  the  judg- 
ments of  taste  had  been  as  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  emotions  which  it  measures  in  tlieir  relation  to  the 
objects  that  are  likely  or  unlikely  to  produce  them,  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  politician,  from  the  passions  which 
that  wisdom  contemplates,  in  their  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstance which  may  tend  to  inflame  them,  we  should 
aa  little  have  thought  of  ranking  it  as  a  peculiar  power, 
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as  we  think,  at  present,  of  inventing  new  names  of 
faculties  corresponJinj^  with  all  tlie  variety  of  events 
corporeal  or  mental,  in  which  we  are  capable  of  in- 
ferring the  future  from  the  past,  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  reciprocal  tendencies  of  objects ;  of  ranking,  for 
example,  as  a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  distinct  from 
the  general  power  of  reason,  the  skill  with  wLich  the 
legislator  adapts  his  regalations  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  society,  or,  as  in  the  physics  of  matter,  we 
think  of  ascribing  to  different  intellectual  powers,  the 
reasonings  of  the  chemist  and  of  the  mechanician. 
Chemistry,  mechanics,  politics,  taste,  that  is  to  say, 
the  critical  part  of  taste,  of  course  imply  previous  ob- 
servation of  tiie  successions  of  those  different  pheno- 
mena, nmterial  and  mental,  which  are  the  subject  of 
these  respective  sciences;  an  exjwrieuce  of  the  past 
that  is  ditferent  in  each  particular  case ;  but,  when 
the  successions  of  the  dilFcrent  phenomena  have  been 
observed,  it  is  the  same  faculty,  which,  in  all  these 
sciences  alike,  predicting  the  future  from  the  past,  feels 
the  relation  of  antecedence  of  each  ])henomenon  to  its 
successive  phenomena,  distinguishing  the  particular 
antecedents  that  are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  followed 
by  particular  consequents.  To  call  taste  a  science, 
like  chemistry,  or  mechanics,  or  even  politics,  may 
seem  at  first  a  bold,  and  perhaps  even  an  unwarrant- 
able use  of  the  term ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  call- 
ing it  a  science,  because  it  is  truly  a  science,  as  much 
as  any  other  knowledge  of  the  successions  of  jihcno- 
mena  to  which  we  give  that  name, — the  science  of 
certain  effects  which  may  be  anticipated  as  the  con- 
sequents of  certain  antecedents.  It  is  a  science, 
indeed,  which  is  not  capable  of  the  universality  of 
some  other  sciences,  because  it  is  a  science  of  emotions, 
that  must,  in  some  measure  at  least,  have  been  felt  hj 
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him  who  judges  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to 
produce  these  emotions ;  and  all  hare  not  this  sensi- 
hility.  IJut  the  sensibility  relates  to  the  existence  of 
the  emotions  only,  wbicb,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
arc  mental  phenomena  of  a  different  class  from  the 
subsequent  judgments,  which  estimate  the  fitness  of 
objects  to  excite  the  emotions.  The  feeling  of  these 
emotiun!«  is  unquestionably  not  a  science,  more  tlian 
the  feelini^s  of  security  and  patriotismx  or  discontent 
and  selfish  ambition,  which  the  statesman  must  have 
in  view,  are  sciences.  But  the  knowledge  of  those 
objects  whicli  will  excite  the  most  general  emotions 
of  beauty  and  admii-ution,  is  a  science,  as  the  political 
knowledge  of  tbe  means  tbat  will  have  most  general 
influence  in  producing  the  emotions  of  civil  happiness 
and  conteutmcnt,  or  the  fury  of  popular  indignation, 
is  a  science.  Both  arc  nothing  more  than  the  experi- 
ence of  the  feelings  which  follow  certain  other  feclingsi, 
and  the  consequent  feeling  of  the  relation  of  their 
future  aptitudes.  We  may  deny  the  name  of  a  science 
to  both,  but,  if  we  allow  it  to  the  one,  I  camnot  see 
any  reason  which  should  lead  na  to  deny  it  to  the 
other. 

Of  the  emotions, — of  tbe  aptitudes  of  producing 
wliich  taste  is  tlie  science, — it  is  not  at  present  my 
intention  to  speak.  As  emotions,  they  come  under 
our  consideration  afterwards ;  and  even  the  few 
remarks  which  I  may  have  to  offer  on  taste  itself,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to  ex- 
cite the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  other  kindred  emotions, 
I  shall  defer,  till  I  have  treated  of  the  emotions  which 
are  its  subjects.  My  only  object  at  present  is  to 
point  out  to  you  the  i>roper  systematic  place,  in  our 
arrangement,  of  those  mere  feelings  of  the  aptitude  of 
certain  objects  for  exciting  certain  emotions,— which 
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constitute  the  judgments  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
taste.  It  is  peculiarly  important  for  mc  to  point  this 
out  to  you  at  present  ;  since,  but  for  the  analysis 
which  I  have  made  of  the  emotion  itself,  as  one  state 
of  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  fitted  to  excite 
it,  as  a  very  different  state  of  mind,  you  might  con- 
ceive that  my  classification  of  our  intellectual  pheno- 
mena, aa  referable  to  the  two  ment^it  susceptibilities 
under  which  I  have  arranged  them»  was  defective, 
from  the  omission  of  one  very  important  faculty. 
You  now,  I  trust,  sec  my  reason  for  dividing  what  is 
commonly  deuominated  taste,  into  its  two  distinct 
elements,  one  of  which  is  as  much  an  emotion,  as  any 
of  our  other  emotions;  the  other,  which  ia  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  forms,  colours,  sounds,  or 
conceptions,  that  are  most  likely  to  be  followed  by 
this  emotion,  is  as  much  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of 
fitness,  as  any  of  the  other  suggestions  of  fitness,  on 
which  every  science,  that  has  regard  to  the  mere  suo 
cessions  of  phenomena,  as  reciprocally  antecedent  and 
consequent,  is  founded. 

I  am  aware  that  many  authors  have  concurred  in 
not  regarding  taste  as  a  simple  faculty  of  the  mind; 
but  the  taste,  of  which  they  speak,  is  chiefly  the  vcrj' 
emotion  of  pleasure,  to  the  production  of  which  they 
conceive  various  circumstances  to  be  essential.  The 
two  great  elements,  as  it  appears  to  me,  which  it  is 
of  most  importance  to  distinguish,  are  the  emotion 
itself,  in  whatever  way  it  may  arise,  and  however 
complex  it  may  be,  and  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of 
certain  forma,  sounds,  colours,  conceptions,  or  various 
combinations  of  these,  to  this  emotion  as  tlicir  efiect, — 
the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  one,  as  successive  in 
time  to  the  other,  and  of  the  corresponding  aptitude 
of  that  other  for  producing  it.     Whatever  additional 
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analysis  may  he  formed  by  pliiloaophers  of  the  emo- 
tion itself,  this  analysis,  at  least,  sceras  to  mc  obvious 
and  indisputable.  I  proceed  upon  it,  therefore,  with 
confidence,  and  flatter  myself,  that  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  forminjj  in  your  own  mind  the  same 
analysis, — ^refcrring  the  one  element  to  our  suscepti- 
bility of  the  relative  suggestions  of  fitness,  that  are 
necessarily  as  various,  as  the  phenomena  which  pre- 
cede and  follow  are  various,^ — the  other  primary  ele- 
ment to  our  susceptibility  of  emotion. 

In  concluding  my  view  of  the  phenomena  of  Simple 
Suggestion,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  Asso- 
ciation, I  considered  those  various  modifications  of  it, 
which  philosophers,  from  a  defective  analysis  of  the 
phenomena,  had  converted  into  gei)arate  intellectual 
powers.  In  concluding  ray  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
Relative  Suggestion,  it  may  be  necessaiy,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  take  such  a  view,  though  the  field,  over  which 
we  have  to  move,  is,  in  this  ease,  a  more  narrow  one. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  T  have  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  relative  suggestion,  is  that  by 
which,  on  perceiving  or  conceiving  objects  together, 
we  are  instantly  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of 
their  mutual  relation.  These  suggested  feelings  are 
feelings  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  require,  therefore,  to 
he  classed  separately  from  the  perceptions  or  concep- 
tions which  suggest  them,  but  do  not  involve  them. 

Our  relative  suggestions,  then,  as  you  have  seen,  are 
those  feelings  of  relation  which  arise  from  the  percep- 
tion or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects,  or  two  or 
more  affections  of  our  mind, — feelings  which  are  of 
considerable  variety,  and  which  I  classed  under  two 
heads,  as  the  relations  of  co-existence,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  succession.     It  is  easy  for  us,  in  every  caee. 
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to  separate  this  feeling  of  relation  from  the  perceptions 
or  conceptions  themselves.  Wc  perceive  or  conceive 
objects;  we  feel  them  to  be  variously  related ;  and  the 
feeliog  of  the  relation  itself  is  not  more  mysterious 
than  the  perception  or  simple  suggestion  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  it.  The  law  of  mind,  by  which,  on 
considering  four  and  eight,  I  feel  a  certain  relation  of 
proportion, — the  same  precise  relation  which  I  feel, 
on  considering  together  five  and  ten,  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred.— is  as  clear  and  intelligible  a  law  of  our  mental 
constitution,  as  that  by  which  I  am  able  to  form  the 
separate  notion  either  of  four  or  eight,  five  or  ten,  fifty 
or  a  hundred. 

With  this  susceptibility  of  relative  suggestion,  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  as  that  term  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, may  be  considered  as  nearly  synonymous ;  and 
I  have  accordingly  often  used  it  as  synonymous,  in 
treating  of  the  different  relations  that  have  come  under 
our  review. 

But  those  who  ascribe  judgment  to  man,  ascribe  to 
him  also  another  faculty,  which  they  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  reason  ;  though  reasoning  itself  is  found, 
when  analyzed,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  scries  of 
judgments.  The  whole  is  thus  represented  as  some- 
thing dirterent  from  all  the  parts  which  compose  it. 
Whether  we  reason  syllogisticaJIy  with  tlie  eehoolmen, 
or  according  to  those  simpler  processes  of  thought, 
which  nature  teaches,  our  reasoning  is  divisable  into 
a  number  of  consecutive  judgments,  or  feelings  of  rela- 
tion ;  and  if  we  take  away  these  cousecotive  judg- 
ments, we  leave  nothing  behind  which  can  be  called 
a  ratiocination.  In  a  simple  proposition,  we  take  one 
step,  or  feel  one  relation ;  in  an  euthymerae,  we  take 
two  steps,  or  feel  two  relations ;  in  a  syllogism,  we 
take  three  steps,  or  feel  three  relations ;  but  we  never 
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tbink,  when  we  speak  of  the  motion  of  oar  limbs,  that 
the  power  of  takin<r  three  steps  differs  esscntiallj  from 
the  power  of  taking  one ;  and  that  we  must,  therefore, 
inTent  new  names  of  bodily  faculties  for  every  slight 
variety,  or  even  every  simple  repetition  of  movement. 
If  this  amplification  of  faculties  would  be  absurd  in 
treating  of  the  mere  motion  of  our  limbs,  it  is  surely 
not  more  philosophic  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual 
exercise.     Whatever  is  affirmed,  in  any  stage  of  our 
reasoning,  is  a  relation  of  some  sort, — of  which,  as  felt 
by  us,  the  proposittoa  tliat  affirms  the  relation  is  only 
a  verbal  statement, — is  a  series  of  such  judgments,  or 
feelings  of  relation,  and  nothing  distinct  from  them, 
though  the  mutual  relations  of  the  series,  which  toge- 
ther form  the  reasoning,  have  led  us  falsely  to  suppose, 
as  I  have  said,  that  the  whole  is  something  more  than 
all  the  parts  which  constitute  the  whole. 

The  circumstance,  which  led  to  the  distinction  of 
reason  from  judgment,  was  perhaps,  however,  not  the 
mere  length  and  mutual  connexion  of  the  series,  so 
much  as  that  mistake  with  respect  to  the  power  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  mind,  of  finding  out,  by  some  volun- 
tary process,  those  intervcniug  propositions,  which 
sen'e  as  the  medium  of  proof.  The  error  on  which 
this  opinion  is  founded,  I  have  already  sufficiently  ex- 
posed ;  and  therefore  need  not  repeat,  at  any  length, 
the  confutation  of  it. 

We  cajinot  invent;,  as  I  showed  you,  a  single  me- 
dium of  proof;  but  the  proofs  arise  to  us,  indepen- 
dently of  our  will,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  primary 
subject  of  the  proposition,  which  we  analyze  in  our 
reasoning,  itself  arose.  The  desire  of  tracing  all  the 
relations  of  an  object,  when  we  meditate,  may  co-exist 
with  the  successive  feelings  of  relations  as  they  arise ; 
and  it  is  this  complex  state  of  mind,  iu  which  inten- 
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tlon  or  desire  continues  to  co-exist  with  these  succes- 
sive ffelings,  to  which  we  couiraonly  p;ive  the  name  of 
reasoning.  But  it  surely  is  not  difficult  to  analyze 
this  complex  state,  and  to  discover  in  it>  as  its  only 
elements,  the  desire  itself,  with  the  conceptions  which 
it  involves,  or  which  it  sugi^ests,  and  the  separate  re- 
lations of  these  conceptions,  which  rise  precisely  as 
they  arose,  and  are  felt  precisely  as  they  were  felt 
before,  on  other  occasions,  when  no  such  desire  existed, 
and  when  the  relative  objects  chanced  to  present  them- 
selves togetlier  to  our  perception,  or  in  our  loosest  and 
most  irregular  trains  of  thought.  The  permanence  of 
the  desire,  indeed,  keeps  the  object  to  which  it  relates 
more  permanently  before  us,  and  allows,  therefore,  a 
greater  variety  of  relative  suggestions  belonging  to  it 
to  arise;  but  it  does  not  aifect  the  principle  itself, 
which  develops  these  relatione.  Each  arises,  as  before, 
unwilled.  We  cannot  will  the  feeling  of  a  relation, 
for  this  would  be  to  have  already  felt  the  relation 
which  we  willed ;  as  to  will  a  particular  conception 
in  a  train  of  thought,  would  be  to  hare  already  that 
particular  conception.  Yet,  while  this  power  of  will- 
ing conceptions  and  relations  was  falsely  ascribed  to 
the  mind,  it  was  a  very  natural  consequence  of  this 
mistake,  that  the  reasoning,  which  involved  the  suj)- 
posed  invention,  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  judgments,  or  simple  feelings  of  rela- 
tion, that  involved  no  such  exercise  of  voluutary  power. 
Reasoning  tlien,  in  its  juster  sense,  as  felt  by  us 
internally,  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  relative 
suggestions,  of  which  the  separate  subjects  are  felt  by 
us  to  be  mutually  related ;  as  expressed  in  language, 
it  is  merely  a  series  of  propositions,  each  of  which  is 
only  a  verbal  statement  of  some  relation  internally 
felt  by  us.     There  is  nothing,  therefore,  involved  in 
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the  ratiocination  independently  of  the  acconipan^nj 
desire,  but  a  series  of  feelings  of  relation,  to  the  sus-' 
ceptibility  of  which  feelings,  accordingly,  the  faculty 
called  reason,  and  the  faculty  called  judgment,  maji 
equally  be  reduced.  If  we  take  a.way  at  each  step 
the  mere  feeling  of  relation,  the  judgment  is  notliing; 
and  if  we  take  away  the  separate  feelings  termed 
judgments,  nothing  remains  to  be  denominated  reason- 
ing. 

Another  faculty,  with  which  the  mind  has  been 
enriched,  by  those  systematic  writers  who  bare  ex- 
amined its  phenomena,  and  ranked  them  under  different 
powers,  is  the  faculty  of  abstraction, — a  faculty  by 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  separating  in 
our  thought  certain  parts  of  our  coniple.'c  notions,  and 
of  considering  them  thus  abstracted  from  the  rest.         ^m 

This  supposed  faculty,  however,  is  not  merely  un-  ^B 
real,  as  aecribed  to  the  mind,  but  I  may  add  even  that 
such  a  fiiculty  is  impossible,  since  every  exertion  of  it 
would  imply  a  contradiction. 

In  abstraction,  the  mind  is  supjiosed  to  single  out 
a  particidar  part  of  some  one  of  its  complex  notions 
for  particular  consideration.  But  what  is  the  state 
of  the  mind  immediately  preceding  tliis  intentional 
separation— its  state  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
supposed  faculty  is  conceived  to  be  called  into  exer- 
cise? Does  it  not  involve  necessarily  the  very  abstrac- 
tion which  it  is  supposed  to  produce?  and  must  wc 
not,  tlierefore,  in  admitting  such  a  power  of  voluntary 
separation,  admit  an  infinite  series  of  preceding  abstrac- 
tions, to  account  for  a  single  act  of  abstraction  ?  If 
we  know  what  we  single  out,  we  have  already  per- 
formed all  the  separation  which  is  necessary ;  if  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  singling  out,  and  do  not 
even  know  that  we  are  singling  out  any  thing,  the 
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separate  part  of  the  complex  whole  mar,  intleed.  rise 
to  our  conception ;  hut  it  cannot  arise  hj  the  opera- 
tion of  any  voluntanr  facoltv.  That  sach  oonceptiooa 
du  indeed  arise,  as  states  of  the  mind,  there  can  be  no 
qaestion.  In  every  sentence  which  we  read,  in  erery 
alfiniiation  which  we  make,  in  almost  cTery  portion 
of  oar  silent  train  of  thought,  some  decomposition  of 
more  complex  percejftions  or  notions  has  taken  place. 
The  exact  recurrence  of  any  complex  whole,  at  any 
two  moments,  is  perhaps  what  never  takea  place. 
After  we  look  at  a  scene  before  us,  so  long  as  to  have 
made  every  part  of  it  familiar,  if  we  close  our  eyes  U> 
think  of  it,  in  the  very  moment  of  bringing  our  eyelidts 
together,  some  change  of  this  kind  has  taken  place. 
The  complex  whole,  which  we  saw  the  very  instant 
before,  when  conceived  by  us  in  this  instant  saccesaon, 
is  no  longer,  in  every  circomstanee,  the  same  c<>rojilex 
whole.  Some  part,  or  rather  many  parts  are  lost  al- 
together. A  still  greater  number  of  parts  arc  variously 
diversified;  and  though  we  should  still  call  the  scene 
the  same,  it  would  appear  to  us  a  very  different  scene, 
if  our  conception  could  be  embodied  and  presented  to 
our  eye,  together  with  the  real  landscape  of  wliich  it 
seems  to  us  the  copy.  If  this  change  takes  place  in 
a  single  instant,  at  longer  intervals  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  much  more  considerable,  though  the  very  interval, 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  greater  diversity,  prevents 
the  diversity  itself  from  being  equally  felt  by  us. 

Abstraction,  then,  as  far  as  abstraction  consists  in 
the  rise  of  conceptions  in  the  mind,  which  are  parts 
of  fonuer  mental  affections,  more  complex  than  these, 
does  unquestionably  occur;  and,  since  it  occurs,  it 
must  occur  according  to  laws  which  are  truly  laws  of 
the  mind,  and  must  indicate  some  mental  power,  or 
powers,    in   consequence   of  which   the   conceptions 
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termed  abstract  arise.  Is  it  necessary,  howeTcr.  to 
have  rccoarBe  to  any  peculiar  faculty,  or  are  they  not 
rather  modifications  of  those  suBceptibiHties  of  thu 
mind,  which  have  been  already  considered  by  as  ? 

In  treating  of  those  states  of  the  mind  which  con- 
stitute our  general  notions,  I  hare  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  auticipated  the  remarks  which  it  migfat 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  offer,  in  explanation  of 
abstraction.  The  relative  eup^j^estions  of  resemblance 
are,  in  truth,  or  at  least  involve  as  parts  of  the  sug- 
gestion, those  very  feelings,  for  the  production  of 
which  this  peculiar  faculty  is  asmj^ned.  We  perceive 
two  objects, — a  rock,  for  example,  and  a  tree:  we 
press  against  them ;  they  both  produce  in  ns  that  sen- 
sation which  constitutes  our  feeling  of  resistance. 
We  give  the  name  of  hardness  to  this  common  pro- 
perty of  the  external  objects :  and  our  mere  feeling  of 
resemblance,  when  referred  to  the  resembling  objects* 
is  thus  converted  into  an  abstraction.  If  we  are  cap- 
able of  feeling  the  resemblance,  the  abstraction  is 
surely  alrea<ly  formed,  and  needs,  therefore,  no  other 
power  to  produce  it. 

To  that  principle  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which 
we  feel  the  resemblance  of  objects  in  certain  respects, 
to  the  exclusion,  consequently,  of  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  have  no  resemblance,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  our  abstractions,  and  those 
which  most  commonly  go  under  that  name,  may  in  this 
manner  be  traced;  since,  in  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  our  mind,  we  are  almost  incessantly  feeling 
some  relation  of  similarity  in  objects,  and  omitting, 
in  consequence,  in  this  feeling  of  re8end)lunee,  the 
I)art8  or  circumstances  of  the  complex  whole,  in  which 
no  similarity  is  felt.  What  is  thus  termed  abstraction, 
is  the  very  notion  of  partial  similarity.     It  would  be 
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las  impo&dible  to  reg-anl  objects  as  Bimilar  in  ceiiatn 
respects,  without  having  the  conceptions  termed  ab- 
stract, as  to  see  without  vision,  or  to  hope  without 
desire.  The  capacity  of  the  feeling  of  resemblance, 
then,  is  the  gi*eat  source  of  the  conceptions  termed 
abstract.  Many  of  them,  however,  may  be  referred, 
not  to  that  susceptibility  of  the  ijiind  by  which  our 
relative  suggestions  arise,  but  to  tluit  other  suscepti- 
bility of  suggestions  of  another  kind,  which  we  pre- 
viously considered.  In  those  common  instances  of 
ainijde  suggestion,  which  philosoplicrs  have  ascribed 
to  a  principle  of  association,  they  never  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  prove,  nor  have  they  even  contended, 
that  the  feelings  which  arise  In  consequence  of  this 
mere  association,  must  be  exact  transcripts  of  the 
foimer  feelings  in  every  respect,  however  complex 
those  former  feelings  may  have  been ;  that,  when  we 
have  seen  a  group  of  objects  together,  no  part  of  this 
group  can  be  recalled,  without  the  rest ;  no  rock,  or 
streamlet,  of  a  particular  valley,  for  example,  without 
every  tree,  and  every  branch  of  every  tree,  that  were 
seen  by  us  waving  over  the  little  current,  and  every 
minute  angle  of  the  rock,  as  if  measured  with  geome- 
trical precision.  Suggestions  of  images  so  exact  as 
this,  perhaps  never  occur;  and  if  every  conception, 
therefore,  which  omits  some  circumstance  of  the  com- 
plex perception  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  faculty,  which  is  to  be  termed  the  faculty  of 
absti'action,  the  whole  imagery  of  our  thought,  which 
has  been  aecril>ed  to  an  associating  or  suggesting  prin- 
ciple, should  have  been  considered  rather  as  the  result 
of  this  jtower,  in  its  never-ceasing  operation.  But,  if 
we  allow,  that  in  ordinary  association,  the  principle 
>f  simple  suggestion  can  account  for  the  rise  of  con- 
'ptions,  that  omit  some  circumstances  of  the  past,  it 
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would  surely  be  absurd  to  attempt  any  limitation  of 
the  iiuiiiher  of  circumstances  which  may  be  omitted, 
by  the  operation  of  this  principle  aloue,  and  to  refer 
CTcry  circumstance  that  is  omitted,  beyond  this  definite 
number,  to  anotlier  faculty,  absolutely  distinct.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  it  is  only  of  certain  parts  of  any  complex 
perception,  that  our  simple  suggestions,  in  any  case, 
are  ti*anscripts;  that  the  same  power  which  thus, 
without  any  etfort  of  our  volition,  and  even  without 
our  consciousness  that  such  a  suggestion  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  brings  before  us  only  three  out 
of  four  circumstances  that  co-existed  in  some  former 
perception,  might  as  readily  be  supposed  to  bring 
before  us  two  of  the  four,  or  only  one ;  and  that  the 
abstraction,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  thus  as  indepen- 
dent of  our  will,  as  tbe  simple  suggestion ;  since  it 
would  be,  in  truth,  only  the  simple  suggestion,  under 
another  name,  being  tenned  an  abstraction,  merely 
because,  in  certain  cases,  we  might  be  able  to  remem- 
ber the  complex  whole,  with  the  circumstances  omitted 
in  the  former  partial  suggestion,  and  thus  to  discover, 
by  comparison  of  the  two  co-existing  conceptions,  that 
the  one  is  to  the  other  as  a  whole  to  some  part  of  the 
whole.  If  this  comparison  could  bo  made  by  us  in 
every  case,  there  is  not  a  single  conception  in  our 
whole  train  of  memory  or  fancy,  which  would  not 
equally  deserve  to  bo  denominated  an  abstraction. 

Many  of  the  states  of  mind,  which  we  term  abstrac- 
tions, might  thus  arise  by  mere  simple  suggestion, 
though  we  had  not,  in  addition  to  this  capacity,  that 
susceptibility  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  dis- 
cover resemblance,  and  to  whieh,  certainly,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  far  greater  number  of  feelings,  which 
are  termed  abstract  ideas.  The  partial  simple  sug- 
gestion of  the  qualities  of  objects,  in  our  trains  of 
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thonght,  is  less  wonderful,  when  we  consider  how  our 
complex  notions  of  objects  are  formed.  In  conceiving 
the  hardness  separately  from  the  whiteness  of  an  ob- 
ject, we  have  no  feeling  that  is  absolutely  new;  we 
only  repeat  the  process  by  which  our  conceptions  of 
these  qualities  were  originally  formed.  We  received 
them  separately,  through  the  medium  of  different 
senses ;  and  each  when  it  recurs  separately,  is  but 
the  transcript  of  tiie  j>riiiiary  separate  sensation. 

But  even  though  objects,  as  originally  perceived, 
had  been  precisely,  in  every  respect,  what  they  now 
appear  to  us — concretes  of  many  qualities — tiie  ca- 
pacity of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  feel  the 
resemblances  of  objects,  would  be  of  itself,  as  I  have 
said,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  abstractions,  of  which 
philosophers  have  written  so  much.  It  is  superfluous, 
therefore,  to  ascribe  to  another  peculiar  faculty  what 
must  take  place,  if  we  admit  ouly  the  common  mental 
susceptibilities,  which  all  admit.  If  we  arc  capable 
of  perceiving  a  resemblance  of  some  sort,  when  we 
look  at  a  swan  and  on  snow,  why  should  we  be  as- 
tonished that  we  have  invented  the  word  whiteness, 
to  signify  the  common  circumstance  of  resemblance  ? 
Or  why  should  we  Lave  recourse  for  this  feeling  of 
whiteness  itself  to  any  capacity  of  the  mind,  but  that 
which  evolves  to  us  tlie  similarity  which  we  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  capable  of  feeling? 

Whatever  our  view  of  the  origin  of  these  partial 
conceptions  may  be,  however,  the  truth  of  the  general 
negative  ai-gument,  at  least,  must  be  aihnitted  ;  that 
we  have  no  power  of  singling  out.  for  particular  con- 
sideration, any  one  part  of  a  complex  group  ;  since  in 
tlie  very  intention  of  separating  it  from  the  rest,  we 
inusfc  already  have  singled  it  out  in  otir  will,  and  cou- 
leequently  in  oar  thought;  and  that  we  do  not  need 
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any  new  operation,  tlioreforo.  to  conceive  what  vcc 
must  have  conceived  before  the  supposed  operation 
itself  could  take  place. 


I  have  now,  then,  brought  to  a  conclusion  mr  an- 
alysis of  the  intellectual  phenomena ;  and  have  shown, 
I  flatter  myself,  or  at  least  have  endfmvonrerl  to  show, 
that  all  these  phenomena,  which  are  coniuionly  ascril^- 
ed  to  many  distinct  facidties.  are  truly  referable  only 
to  two — tlie  capacity  of  simple  suj^estion,  which  gives 
to  us  conceptions  of  external  objects  formerly  iwrceir- 
ed,  and  of  all  the  variety  of  our  past  interna!  feelinga, 
as  mere  couce[)tions,  or  fainter  ima^'es  of  the  past; 
and  the  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  the 
objects  of  our  perception  or  conception,  that  are  them- 
selves separate,  no  longer  apjiear  to  ns  separate,  but 
are  instantly  invested  hy  us  with  various  relations  that 
seem  to  bind  them  to  each  other,  as  if  our  mind  could 
give  its  own  unity  to  the  innumerable  objects  which 
it  comprehends,  and,  like  that  mighty  Spirit  wbicli 
once  hovered  over  the  confusion  of  unforme<l  nature, 
convci-t  into  a  universe  what  waa  only  chaos  before. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  conceiving  objects,  a  capacity 
of  feeling  the  relations  of  objects;  and  to  these  capa- 
cities all  that  is  intellectual  in  our  nature  is  reducible. 
In  treating  of  the  idteuomena,  of  these  two  powers,  I 
have  not  merely  examined  them,  as  1  would  have 
done  if  no  pre\*iou8  arrangements  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena had  been  made  by  j»hilosopbers;  but  I  have 
examined,  afterwards,  those  arrangements  also;  not 
omitting,  as  far  its  1  know,  any  one  of  the  faculties  of 
which  those  writers  speak.  If  it  have  appeared,  there- 
fore, in  this  review,  that  the  distinctions  which  they 
have  made  have  been  fouinleci  on  errors,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  trace;  and  that   the  faculties  of 
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which  they  speaJc  are  all,  not  merely  reducible,  but 
lily  reducible,  to  the  two  classea  of  the  intellectunl 
^pheuoraena  which  I  have  ventured  to  form ;  this 
coincidence,  or  facility  of  corresponding  reduction, 
tnufit  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  very  powerful  argument 
in  6up]iort  of  my  arrangement:  since  the  authors  who 
have  formed  systems  caseutially  different,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  accommodated  the  phenomena  of 
which  they  treated  to  a  system  which  was  not  their 
own ;  thou|Th  a  theorist  himself  may,  in  some  cases, 
perhaps  with  reason,  be  suspected  of  an  intentional  ac- 
commodation of  this  sort,  for  the  honour  of  his  system, 
and,  in  mauy  more  cases,  without  any  intention  of 
distorting  a  single  fact,  or  omitting  a  single  circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  his  own  opinions,  may,  by  the 
influence  of  those  opinions,  as  a  more  habitual  form  of 
his  thought,  perceive  everything  in  a  stronger  light, 
which  coincides  witli  then),  and  scarcely  perceives 
those  objects  with  which  they  do  not  harmonize. 

That  two  simple  capacities  of  the  mind  should  be 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  variety  of  intellectual 
jfhenomena,  which  distinguish  man  from  man,  in  every 
tribe  of  savage  an<l  civilized  life,  may  indeed  seem 
wonderful.  But  of  such  wonders,  all  science  is 
nothing  more  than  the  development,  reducing,  and 
bringing,  as  it  were,  under  a  single  glance,  tlie  innu- 
merable objects  that  seemed  to  mock,  by  their  inflDtty» 
the  very  attempt  of  minute  arrangement-  The  splen- 
did profusion  of  apparent  diversities,  in  that  earth 
which  we  inhabit,  arc  reduced  by  us  chemically  to  a 
few  elements  that,  in  their  separate  classes,  are  all 
similar  i-o  each  other.  The  motions,  which  it  would 
be  vain  for  us  to  think  of  numbering,  of  every  mass, 
and  of  every  particle  of  every  mass,  have  been  reduced 
to  a  few  laws  of  motion  still  more  simple ;  and  if  we 
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rei^ard  tlift  iniiverec  itself  in  the  noblest  light  in  which 
it  can  be  viewed — that  which  connects  it  with  it& 
omnipotent  Creator — its  whole  infinity  of  wooden 
are  to  be  conRidered  as  the  effect  but  of  one  simple 
volition.  At  the  will  of  Oo<l  the  world  arose,  and 
when  it  arose,  what  innumerable  relations  were  pre- 
sent, aa  it  were,  and  involved  in  that  creative  will; 
the  feeling  of  a  single  instant,  comprehending  at  once 
what  was  afterwards  to  occupy  and  to  fill  the  whole 
immensity  of  space,  and  the  whole  eternity  of  time. 
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Rtiroipect  of  the  Ordfr>  of  the  Phenomena  of  Mind  alreajy  con- 
tidered.- — Of  Emotions, — Classijicalion  of  fAnn,  at  /mm^tai^^ 
Bctrofpectite^  or  Profpectirv, — and  mch  of  ihei«  Sufn/iruirti^  at 
it  Into/rr*,  or  doft  not  Inrolre  tome  Moral  Affecti<m. — I.  /m- 
tnettialf  Emotiont^  incolcing  no  Moral  Affection. — 1.  Cht^/id' 
ttftt. — 2.  Melancholy. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  attention  which  we  have 
paid  to  the  class  of  external  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  to  that  great  order  of  its  intemal  affections 
which  I  have  denominated  intellectual,  the  only  i-e- 
niainiiag  phenom^^'na  which,  according  to  our  original 
division,  remain  to  be  considered  by  us,  are  our  emo- 
tions. 

This  order  of  our  internal  feelings  is  distinguished 
from  the  external  class,  by  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  as  the  basis  of  the  arrange- 
ment,— that  they  are  not  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  external  objects,  but,  when  excited 
by  objects  without,  arc  excited  only  indirectly,  through 
the  medium  of  those  direct  feelings,  which  are  com-. 
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monly  termed  sensations  or  perceptions.  They  differ 
from  the  other  order  of  the  same  internal  class, — from 
the  intellectual  states  of  mind,  which  constitute  our 
simple  or  relative  suggestions  of  memory  or  judgment. 
— by  that  peculiar  vividness  of  feeling  which  every 
one  understands,  hut  which  it  is  impossible  to  express 
by  any  verbal  definition ;  as  truly  impossible,  as  to 
define  sweetness,  or  bitterness,  a  sound,  or  a  smell,  in 
any  other  way,  than  by  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  arise.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fear,  however,  from  this  impossibility  of  verbal  defini- 
tion, that  any  one,  who  has  tasted  what  is  sweet  or 
bitter,  or  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  melody  and  fra- 
grance, will  be  at  all  in  danger  of  confounding  these 
terms ;  and,  as  little  reason  is  there  to  fear,  that  our 
emotions  will  be  confounded  with  our  intellectual 
states  of  miud,  by  those  who  have  simply  remembered 
and  compared,  and  have  also  loved  or  hated,  desired 
or  feared. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  order  of  emotions, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  caat  a  short  glance  over  the 
other  orders  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  before  con- 
sidered by  us. 

In  the  view  which  we  have  t^ken  of  the  external  or 
sensitive  affections  of  the  mind,  we  have  traced  those 
laws,  80  simple  and  so  efficacious,  which  give  to  the 
humblest  individual,  by  the  medium  of  his  corporeal 
oi^ans,  the  possession  of  that  almost  celestial  scene 
in  which  he  is  placed,  till  he  arrive  at  that  nobler 
abode  which  awaits  him  ;  connecting  him  not  merely 
with  the  earth  which  he  treads,  but  indirectly  also 
with  those  other  minds  which  are  journeying  with 
him  in  the  Siimc  career,  and  that  enjoy  at  once,  by  the 
same  medium  of  the  senses,  the  same  beauties  and 
glories  that  are  shed  around  them,  with  a  profusion  so 


divine,  as  almost  to  indicate,  of  themselves,  that  a  path 
BO  magnificent  is  the  path  to  heaven.  A  few  raja  of 
light  thus  reveal  to  ua,  not  forma  and  colours  onlv. 
which  are  obviously  visible,  bat  latent  thoughts,  which 
no  eye  can  see ;  a  few  particles  of  vibrating  air  enable 
mind  to  communicate  to  nnnd  its  most  spiritual  fe<^' 
iuf^ — to  awake  and  be  awakened  mutually  to  science 
and  benevolent  exertion,  as  if  truths,  and  generous 
wishes,  and  happiness  itself,  could  be  diifused  in  the 
very  voice  that  scarcely  floatjj  upon  the  ear. 

Such  are  our  mere  sensitive  feelings,  resulting  from 
the  intluencG  of  external  tilings,  on  our  corresponding 
OT^ans,  which  are  tliemsetves  extenial.  The  view  of 
the  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  next 
proceeded,  laid  open  to  us  phenomena  still  more  as- 
touishing — those  capacities,  by  whicli  we  are  enabled 
to  discover  In  nature  more  thau  the  causes  of  those 
brief  separate  Heiisatioiis  which  follow  the  affections  of 
our  nerves, — to  perceive  iu  it  proportion  and  design, 
and  all  those  relations  of  parts  to  parts,  by  which  it 
becouK'S  to  us  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  that 
formed  it — capacities  by  which,  iu  a  single  moment, 
we  pass  again  over  all  the  busiest  adventures  of  all 
the  years  of  our  life,  or,  with  a  still  more  unlimited 
range  of  thouglit,  are  present,  as  it  were,  in  that  re- 
mote infinity  of  space,  where  no  earthly  form  has  ever 
been,  or,  in  the  still  more  mysterious  infinity  of  time, 
in  ages,  when  the  imivcrse  was  not,  nor  any  being,  but 
that  Eternal  One,  wlioae  immutable  existence  is  all 
which  we  conceive  of  eternity. 


Such  are  the  wonders,  of  which  we  no^uire  the 
knowledge,  in  those  phenomena  of  the  mind  which 
have  been  already  reviewed  by  us.  The  order  of  feel- 
ings, which  we  are  next  to  consider,  are  not  less  im- 
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portant,  nor  imi>oi-taiit  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in 
their  relation  to  those  other  phenomena  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry ;  since  they  compre- 
hend all  the  higiier  delights  which  attend  the  exercise 
of  our  sensitive  and  intellectual  functions.  The  mere 
pleasures  of  sense,  indeed,  as  direct  and  simple  plea* 
suroa.  we  do  not  owe  to  them ;  but  we  owe  to  them 
everything  which  confers  on  those  pleasures  a  more 
ennobling  value,  by  the  enjoyments  of  social  affection 
which  are  mingled  witli  them,  or  the  gratitude  which, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  looks  to  their  divine  author. 
We  might  perhaps,  in  like  manner,  have  been  so  con- 
stituted with  respect  to  our  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
na  to  have  had  all  the  varieties  of  these,  our  remem- 
hranccs,  judgments,  and  creations  of  fancy,  without 
one  emotion.  But  without  the  emotions  which  ac- 
company them,  of  how  little  value  would  the  mere 
intellectual  functions  have  been !  It  is  to  our  vivid 
feelings  of  this  class  we  nmst  look  for  those  tender 
regards  which  make  our  remembrances  sacred ;  for 
that  love  of  truth  and  glory  and  mankind,  without 
which,  to  tinimate  and  reward  us  in  our  discovery  and 
diifusion  of  knowledge,  the  continued  exercise  of  judg- 
ment would  be  a  fatigue  rather  than  a  satisfaction ; 
and  for  all  that  delightful  wonder  which  we  feel,  when 
we  contemplate  the  admirable  creations  of  fancy,  or 
the  still  more  admirable  heauties  of  their  unfading 
model;  that  model  wliich  is  ever  before  us,  and  the 
imitation  of  which,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the 
only  imitation  that  is  itself  originality.  By  our  other 
mental  functions,  we  are  mere  spectators  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe,  living  and  inanimate;  by  our 
emotions,  we  are  admirers  of  nature,  lovers  of  man, 
adorers  of  God.  The  earth,  without  them,  would  be 
only  a  tield  of  colours,  inhabited  by  beings  who  may 
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contribute,  indeed,  more  permanently  to  our  means  of 
physical  comfort,  than  any  one  of  the  inanimate  forms 
which  we  behold,  but  who.  beyond  the  momeut  in 
which  they  are  capable  of  affecting  us  with  pain  or 
pleasure,  would  be  only  like  the  other  forms  and  co- 
lours, which  would  meet  us  wherever  we  turned  our 
weary  and  listless  eye;  and  God  himself,  the  source 
of  all  good,  and  the  object  of  all  worship,  would  be 
only  the  Being  by  whom  the  world  was  made. 

In  the  picture  which  I  have  now  given  of  our  emo- 
tions, however,  I  have  presented  them  to  you  in  their 
fairest  aspects :  there  are  aspects,  wliich  they  assume, 
as  terrible  as  these  are  attractive;  but  even,  terrible 
as  they  are,  they  are  not  the  less  interesting  objects 
of  our  contemplation.  They  arc  the  enemies  with 
which  our  moral  combat,  in  tlie  warfare  of  life,  is  to 
be  carried  on ;  and,  if  there  be  enemies  that  are  to 
assail  us,  it  is  good  for  us  to  know  all  tlie  arms  and 
all  the  arts  with  which  we  are  to  be  assailed ;  as  it  is 
good  for  us  to  Tcnow  all  the  misery  which  would  await 
our  defeat,  as  much  as  all  the  happiness  which  would 
crown  our  success,  that  our  conflict  may  be  the 
stronger,  and  our  victory,  therefore,  the  more  sure. 

In  the  list  of  our  emotions  of  this  formidable  class; 
is  to  be  found  every  passion  which  can  render  life 
giiijty  and  miserable;  a  single  hour  of  wliich,  if  that 
hour  be  an  hour  of  uncontrolled  dominion,  may  de- 
stroy happiness  for  ever,  and  leave  little  more  of  virtue 
than  is  necessary  for  giving  all  its  horror  to  remorse. 
There  are  feelings,  as  blasting  to  every  desire  of  good, 
that  may  still  linger  in  the  heart  of  the  frail  victim 
who  is  not  yet  wholly  corrupted,  as  those  poisonous 
gales  of  the  desert,  which  not  merely  lift  in  whirlwinds 
the  sands  that  have  often  been  tossed  before,  but 
wither  even  the  few  fresh  leaves  whicli,  on  some  spot 
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of  scanty  verdure,  have  still  been  flourishing  amid  the 
general  sterility. 

When  we  consider  the  pure  and  generous,  as  well 
as  the  selfish  and  malignant  desires  of  man,  in  the 
effects  to  which  they  have  led, — that  is  to  say,  when 
we  consider  the  varieties  of  some  of  our  mental  af- 
fections of  this  class, — we  may  bo  said  to  consider 
everything  which  man  ha.s  done  and  Buffered ;  because 
we  consider  everything  from  which  his  actions  and 
his  very  sufferings  have  flowed.  All  civil  history  is 
nothing  more  than  the  record  of  the  ]>assions  of  a  few 
leaders  of  mankind.  "  Happy,  therefore,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  the  people  whose  history  is  the  most  wearisome 
to  read."  Whatever  the  Caisars,  and  Alexanders,  and 
the  other  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  nations,  have  per- 
petrated, may  have  been  planned  with  relation  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  time;  but  this  very 
jdan,  even  when  accommodated  to  temporary  circum- 
stances, was  the  work  of  some  human  emotion  which 
is  not  of  a  month,  or  year,  or  age,  but  of  every  time. 
In  perusing  the  narratives  of  what  they  did,  we  feel 
that  we  are  reading  not  so  much  the  history  of  the 
individuals,  as  the  history  of  our  common  nature;  of 
those  passions  by  which  we  are  agitated,  and  which, 
while  the  race  of  mankind  continue  to  subsist,  will 
always,  but  for  the  securer  restraints  which  political 
wisdom  and  the  general  state  of  society  may  have  im- 
posed, be  sufficiently  ready  to  repeat  the  same  project 
of  personal  advancement,  at  the  same  expense  of  in- 
dividual virtue  and  public  happinesa.  The  study  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  in  their  general  aspect,  as  it 
is  the  study  of  the  sources  of  human  action,  is  thus,  In 
one  sense,  a  sort  of  comjiendious  history  of  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  world ;  a  history  not  merely  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  but  of  the  future  also.     It  resembles, 
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in  this  respect,  what  we  are  told  of  the  licro  of  a 
metaphysical  romance,  that  in  phyaiognomy  liia  pcnp- 
tration  was  such,  that  "from  the  picture  of  tuxy  per- 
son he  could  write  his  life,  and  from  the  features  of 
the  parents,  draw  the  features  of  any  cliild  that  was 
to  I»e  born."    Such,  in  some  measure,  though  certainly 
far  less  exact,  is  that  future  history  of  the  world, 
which  a  speculator  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  civil 
Boeiety  draws  from  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man. 
He  may  err,  indeed,  in  his  picture  of  unexisting  tbin<^s; 
but  every  jwlitical  regulation  must,  in  part  at  least, 
proceed  on  views  of  events  that  do  not  yet  exist,  ad 
thus  prophetically  imaged  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
mind,  or  it  scarcely  can  deserve  the  name  of  an  act  of 
legislative  wisdom ;  and  he  is  truly  the  wisest  politi- 
cian, wlio  is,  in  this  sense,  the  most  accurate  historian 
of  the  future. 

In  now  entering  on  the  consideration  of  that  order 
of  our  feelings,  which  I  have  cotnpreliended  under  the 
name  of  Emotions,  it  may  seem  doubtful  whether  it 
wouhl  be  more  expedient  to  treat  of  tlicm  simply  as 
elementary  feelings,  or  in  those  comjilex  forms  in  which 
they  usually  exist,  and  have  received  certain  definite 
characteristic  names  that  are  familiar  to  you.  Thia 
latter  mode  ai>ppar3  to  me.  on  the  whole,  more  advis- 
able, as  atfonling  many  advantages,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  allowing  ef|nally  the  necessary  analysis  in  each 
particular  case.  If  I  were  to  treat  of  them  only  as 
elementary  feelings,  the}'  might  be  classed  under  a  very 
few  heads;  iha  whole,  as  I  conceive,  or  certainly,  at 
least,  the  greater  number  of  them,  under  the  follow- 
ing: joy,  grief,  desire,  astonishment,  respect,  contempt, 
and  the  two  opjiosite  species  of  vivid  feelings,  which 
distinguish  to  us  the  actions  that  are  denominated 
vicious  nr  virtuous.     But,  though  the  vivid  feelings,  to 
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which  we  give  those  names,  may,  from  their  general 
analogy,  admit  of  heing  comprehended  in  this  brief 
arrangement,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  brief  as  the 
vocabulary  is,  ifc  comprehends  feelings  which,  though 
analogous,  are  still  not  precisely  the  same ;  that  the 
single  word  joy,  for  example,  expresses  many  varieties 
of  delightful  feelings,  the  single  word  desiro  many 
feelings  which,  in  combination  with  their  particular 
objects,  are  so  modified  by  these,  as  to  appear  to  us, 
in  their  complex  fonns,  almost  as  different  as  any 
other  feelings  of  our  mind  which  we  class  under  dif- 
ferent names.  It  ia  in  their  complex  state  that  they 
impress  themselves  most  strongly  on  our  observation 
in  others,  an*l  form,  in  ourselves,  all  that  renders  most 
interesting  to  us  the  present  and  the  future,  and  all 
that  is  most  vivid  in  our  remembrances  of  the  past. 
Considered,  therefore,  in  this  aspect,  they  admit  of 
much  ilhistration  from  the  whole  field  of  human  life, 
and  afl'ord  opportunities  for  many  practical  references 
to  conduct,  and  many  analyses  of  the  motives  that 
secretly  influence  it, — for  which  there  would  scarcely 
he  a  place.  If  they  were  to  he  considered  simply  as 
elementary  feelings.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the 
order  in  which  I  intend  to  treat  of  them,  will  regard 
them  In  their  ordinary  state  of  complication  with  par- 
ticular conceptions  or  other  emotions;  though  1  shall 
be  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  to  you,  in  every 
caae,  as  minutely  as  may  be  in  my  power,  the  elements 
of  which  the  complex  whole  ia  composed. 

In  treating  of  them  in  this  view,  the  most  obvious 
principle  of  general  arrangement  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  which  I  have  olrcaAly  more  than  onco  availed 
myself, — their  relation  to  time;  as  immediate,  or  in- 
Yohing  no  notion  of  time  whatever ;  as  retrospective, 
in  relation  to  the  past ;  or  as  proai>ective,  in   rela- 
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tion  to  the  future.  Admiration,  remorse,  hope,  roaj 
serve  a«  |mrticular  iiistanecs,  to  illustrate  myinoaninir 
in  this  distinction  wliich  I  would  make.  We  a4linire 
what  is  before  us,  we  feel  remoree  for  some  past  crime. 
we  hope  some  future  good. 

In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  of  our  emo- 
tions. Ha  immediate,  retrospective,  prospective,  the 
first  set  which  we  have  to  consider  are  those  which 
arise  without  involving  necessarily  any  notion  of  time. 

These  immediate  emotions,  as  I  have  termed  them, 
may  be  subdivided,  accordin;^  to  the  most  interesting 
of  their  relations, — as  they  do  not  involve  any  feeling 
that  can  be  termed  uionil,  or  as  they  do  involve  some 
moral  affection. 

Of  the  former  kind,  which  do  not  involve  necessar*: 
ily  any  moral  affection,  are  cheerfulness,  melancholy, 
our  wonder  at  what  is  new  and  unexpected,  our  men* 
tal  weariness  of  what  is  long  continued  without  in- 
terest; our  feeling  ofbeauty,  and  that  opposite  emotion, 
which  has  no  corresponding  and  equal  name,  since 
ugliness  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  co-extensive  with 
it;  our  feelings  of  sublimity  and  ludicrousnesa. 

To  the  latter  subdivision  may  be  referred  the  vivid 
feelings,  that  constitute  to  our  heart  what  we  distin- 
guish by  the  names  of  vice  and  virtue, — if  these  vivid 
feelings  be  considered  simply  as  emotions,  distinct 
from  the  judgments,  which  may  at  the  same  time 
measure  actions,  in  reference  to  some  particular  stan- 
dard of  morality,  or  to  the  amount  of  jjarticular  or 
general  good,  which  they  may  have  tended  to  produce, 
and  which  might  so  measure  them,  without  any  moral 
emotion,  as  a  mathematician  measures  the  proportion 
of  one  figure  to  anottior, — our  emotions  of  love  and 
hate, — of  sympathy  with  the  happy  and  with  the 
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miserable, — of  pride  and  humility,  in  the  Tarious  forms 
which  these  assume. 

These,  if  not  all,  are  at  least  the  most  important  of 
our  immediate  emotions. 


^ 


The  first  emotions,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider, 
of  that  order  which  has  no  reference  to  time,  are  Cheer- 
fulness and  Melancholy. 

Cheerfulness,  which,  at  every  moment,  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  modification  of  joy,  is  a  sort  of  per- 
petual gladness.  It  is  that  state  which,  in  every  one, 
even  in  those  of  the  most  gloomy  disposition,  remains 
for  some  time  after  any  event  of  unexpected  happiness, 
though  the  event  itself  may  not  be  present  to  their 
conception  at  the  time ;  and  which,  in  many  of  gayer 
temperament,  seems  to  he  almost  a  constant  frame  of 
the  mind.  In  the  early  period  of  life,  this  alacrity  of 
spirit  is  like  that  lx>dily  alacrity,  with  which  every 
limb,  as  it  hounds  along,  seems  to  have  a  delightful 
consciousness  of  its  vigour.  To  suspend  the  mental 
cheerfulness,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  then  as  difHcult 
as  to  keep  fixed,  for  any  length  of  time,  those  muscles 
to  which  exercise  is  almost  a  species  of  repose,  and 
repose  itself  fatigue.  In  more  ad>"anced  life,  this  sort 
of  animal  gladness  is  rarer.  W'e  are  not  happy,  with- 
out knowing  why  we  are  happy  ;  and  though  we  may 
still  be  susceptible  of  joy,  perhaps  as  intense,  or  even 
more  intense  than  in  our  years  of  unreflecting  merri- 
ment, our  joy  must  arise  from  a  cause  of  correspond- 
ing importance.  Yet,  even  down  to  the  close  of 
extreme  old  age,  there  still  recur  occasionally  some 
gleams  of  this  almost  instinctive  happiness,  like  a 
vision  of  other  years,  or  like  those  brilliant  and  im- 
cxpecteti  coruscations,  which  sometimes  flash  along 
the  midnight  of  a  wintry  eky,  and  of  which  we  are  too 
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ignorant  of  the  circumstances  that  produce  them,  t<r 
know  when  to  predict  their  return. 

Of  Mehiiicholy,  I  may  remark,  iu  like  manner,  that 
it  is  a  state  of  mind,  wiiich  even  tlie  gayest  most  feel 
for  some  time  after  any  calamity,  and  which  many  feci 
for  the  greater  part  of  life,  withont  any  particular 
calamity  to  which  they  can  ascribe  it.  Withou 
knowing  why  they  should  be  aorro^N'ful,  they  still  arc 
sorrowful,  even  though  the  weathercock  should  not 
have  moved  a  single  point  nearer  to  the  east,  nor  a 
single  additional  cloud  given  a  little  more  shade  to  the 
vivid  hri^dituesa  of  the  sun. 

I  need  not  speak  of  that  extreme  depression,  whicb 
constitutes  the  moat  miserable  form  of  insanity,  the 
most  miserable  disease ;  that  fixed  and  deadly  gloom 
of  soul,  to  which  there  is  no  sunshine  in  the  summer 
sky,  no  verdure  or  blossom  in  the  summer  field,  no  j 
kindness  in  atfectiou,  no  purity  in  the  very  remem-  ^M 
brance  of  innocence  itself;  no  heaven,  but  hell, — nu 
God,  but  a  demon  of  wrath.  With  what  strange  feel- 
ings, of  more  than  commiseration,  must  we  imagine 
Cowper  to  have  written  that  picturesque  description, 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject  :-^ 

Look  where  he  comca.    In  this  einbower*fI  alooro 

Btfind  close  conceal' J,  and  &cu  a  statue  move ; 
Lips  buay,  and  eyes  lix'd,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  doivu,  lumds  claspM  below  t— 
That  tungue  i^  silcDt  now  ;  that  Bilccit  tonguo 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest,  or  join  the  song. 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  coiiiiiiciid, 
Or  charm  the  somiwa  of  a  drooping  friend. — 
Now,'  uoitlior  heathy  wilds,  uur  scenes  as  fair 
Aa  ever  reuom[>eniiiGd  the  jfieii^ant's  cax«, — 
Nor  gales  that  catch  the  ac^^nt  of  blooming  groves. 
And  waft  it  to  the  maunier  as  he  rovoe, 


Then,  in  the  original. 
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Can  call  np  life,  into  bis  faded  oyo, 
That  paaaea  all  be  aeea  imlieeded  by.' 

Cases  of  this  dreadful  kind,  however,  are  fortunately 
rare:  but  some  degree  of  melancholy  all  must  hare 
experienced;  that  internal  sadness  which  we  diifuse 
kunconsciously  from  our  own  mind  over  the  brightest 
and  gayest  objects  without,  almost  iu  the  eauic  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  unfailing  certainty,  as  we  in- 
vest them  with  the  colours  which  are  only  in  our 
mental  vision. 


The  scenery,  which  Eloisa  describes,  is  sufficiently 
Igloomy  of  itself.      But  with  what  additional  gloom 
does  she  cloud  it  in  her  description : — 

Tbo  darluome  pines  Umt  o*cr  yon  rock  rooliaod 

Wave  bi^li,  anil  niurmur  to  tbo  buUow  widiI, 

Tlic  wan-leriiig  streaina  that  shioo  bctwo*.'!!  tbo  bills, 

The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tiukliDg  rillf, 

Tbc  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  tbc  trees, 

Tbo  lukoe  tbat  quiver  tu  tbo  ourliug  treoze ; 

No  more  tbese  soenea  my  meditation  nid, 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  vifiioiuiry  maid : 

But  o*or  tbe  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 

Iiong  Muuding  aielos  and  intermingled  groves, 

Blirk  Alolancboly  sits,  and  round  her  tbrotvs 

A  dcatb-like  silence,  and  a  dread  roposo. 

Her  gloomy  preeonco  saddens  all  tbo  secno, 

Sliades  every  flower,  and  darken*  every  green  ; 

Deepens  the  marniur  of  tbe  falling  floods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  tbo  woods. ' 

Of  the  melancholy  of  common  life,  there  are  two 
jecies  that  have  little  resemblance.    There  is  a  sullen 
gloom,  which  disposes  to  uukindneas,  and  every  bod 

'  Cowper'a  Pooms ;  Retirement,  v.  283'286,  289-302,331,332, 
r-340. 
'  Pope's  Epistle  of  Kloisa  to  Abolanl,  v.  15^170. 
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pasBion ;  a  frctfulness,  in  all  the  daily  and  hourly  in- 
tercourse of  familiar  life,  which,  if  it  weary  at  last 
the  assiduities  of  friendship,  sees  only  the   neglect 
which  it  has  forced^  and  not  the  perversity  of  humour 
which  gave  occasion  to  it,  and  soon  Icams  to  hate, 
therefore,  what  it  considers  aa  ingratitude  and  injujs- 
tice ;  or  which,  if  friendship  be  stilt  assiduous  as  be- 
fore, sees,  in  these  very  assiduities,  a  proof  not  of  the 
strength   of  that  affection  which   has  forgotten  the 
ftcriniony  to  soothe  the  supposed   nnoasinesa  which 
gave  it  rise,  but  a  proof  that  there  has  been  no  offen- 
sive acrimony  to  be  forgotten;  and  persists,  therefore, 
in  every  peevish  caprice,  till  the  domestic  tyranny  be- 
come habitual.    This  melancholy  temper,  so  poisonous 
to  the  happiness,  not  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all 
those  who  are  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  and 
who  feel  their  misery  the  more,  because  it  may  per- 
haps arise   from  one  whom  they  strive,   and  vainly 
strive,  to  love,  is  the  temper  of  a  vulgar  mind.     But 
there  is  a  melancholy  of  a  gentler  species,  a  melan- 
choly which,  as  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a 
view  of  the  sufferings  of  man,  disposes  to  a  warmer 
love  of  man  the  sufferer,  and  which  is  almost  as  es- 
sential to  the  finer  emotions  of  virtue,  as  it  is  to  the 
nicer  sensibilities  of  poetic  genius.    This  social  and  in- 
tellectual effect  of  philosophic  melancholy  is  described 
with  a  beautiful  selection  of  moral  images,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Seasons. 

lie  comes  !  he  conies !  in  every  breeze  tho  Power 
Of  Philosophic  Melancholy  comes  I 
ilis  near  approach  the  sudden-starting  tear. 
The  glowing  clicok,  the  mild  dejectc-d  air, 
The  flofteneil  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
Plcre*d  dt-ep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  oacrod  intliieuoo  breathe^! 
Iiitlames  Ima^nation  ;  thrungh  the  breast 
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lofiisos  every  tenderness  ;  and  far 

B«yoQd  dim  Rartli  oxalt«  ttio  HTrclling  tliought. 

Ten  ttiousaud  tliou^and  Oeet  ideu,  cuch 

Ab  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 

Crowd  (ast  into  the  mind's  creiUive  eye. 

As  tml  the  correspondent  passionH  rise 

Aa  varied,  and  as  high  :  Devotion  raja*d 

To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 

The  love  uf  Nature,  uiiconfinM,  and,  chief, 

Of  human  race  ;  the  largo  amhitiooB  wish, 

To  make  them  blest;  the  aigh  for  aufibring  worth 

Ix)st  in  obacurity ;  the  noble  «eoni 

Of  tyrant-jjride  ;  Oie  fearless  great  resolve  ; 

The  wundcr  which  the  dying  patriot  drawa, 

Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time ; 

TL*  awukeu'd  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  lame ; 

The  sympathica  of  lovo,  and  friendship  door : 

With  all  the  social  oflfiipriug  of  the  heart.' 

Tiie  same  influence  is,  by  another  poet,  made'pecu- 
liarly  irapressive,  by  a  very  happy  artifice.  In  Aken- 
8ide*s  Ode  to  Cheerfulneaa,  which  opens  with  a  de- 
scription of  many  images  and  impressions  of  gloom, 
and  in  which  the  Power,  who  alone  can  dispel  them, 
ia  invoked  to  perform  this  diTine  office,  he  returns  at 
last  to  those  images  of  tender  sorrow,  which  he  would 
be  unwilling  to  lose,  and  for  the  contintjauce  of  which, 
therefore,  he  invokes  that  very  cheerfulness,  which  he 
had  seemed  before  to  invoke  for  a  gayer  purpose : — 

Do  thou  conduct  my  fancy's  dreams 
To  suoh  indulgent  placid  tbemea, 
Aa  just  tlie  struggling  breast  may  cheer. 
And  just  soflpcnd  the  starting  tear, 
Yet  leave  that  sacred  aomie  of  woe 
Which  none  bat  friends  and  lovers  knoT.' 

How  universally  a  certain  degree  of  disposition  to 
melancholy  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  genius, 

'  Thomflon's  Seasons ;  Autumn,  v.  1002-1027. 
'  157-162. 
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at  least  with  poetic  penins»  is  manifest  from  every 
description  which  has  been  given  hy  those  who  hare 
fonncd  imaginary  pictures  of  the  rise  and  progresa  of 
this  high  character  of  thonght.  The  descriptions,  I 
have  said,  are  imaginary,  but  they  still  show  suffi- 
ciently the  extent  of  that  observation,  on  which  so 
general  an  agreement  must  have  been  founded.  The 
melancholy,  indeed,  is  not  inconsisteat  with  occasional 
emotions  of  an  opposite  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
always  supposed  to  be  coupled  with  a  disposition  to 
mirth,  on  occasions  in  which  others  sec  perhaps  as 
little  cause  of  merriment  as  they  before  saw  of  mel- 
ancholy ;  but  the  general  character  to  wluch  the  mind 
most  readily  retnms,  is  that  of  sadness;  a  sadness, 
however,  of  that  gentle  and  benevolent  kind,  of  which 
I  before  spoke.  The  picture  which  Beattie  gives  of 
his  Minstrel,  is  exactly  of  this  kind;  and  even  if  it 
had  not  absolute  truth,  must  be  allowed  to  have  at 
least  that  relative  truth  which  consists  in  agreement 
with  the  notion  which  every  one,  of  himself,  would 
have  been  disposed  previously  to  fonn. 

An  J  yot  pour  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy; 
Deep  thtmgiit  oft  eccui'd  to  fix  hie  iufaiit  eye: 
Dmntios  be  liccdod  not,  nor  gauJe,  nor  toy, 
Save  ouc  bIioH  pijH)  of  rurlcat  minstrelsy. 
Silent  vfhcn  gla*l ;  aftectiouato,  tbougk  nhy ; 
Aiid  now  liie  look  wna  most  domuroly  and, 
AiiJ  now  he  laugh'il  aluml»  yet  noiio  know  wliy. 
Tho  uci^tbours  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad  ; 
Some  decm'd  him  wundious  wise,  and  tjomc  bcticvod  tiiui  mad. 

In  tnith,  bo  was  a  etningo  and  wayward  wiglit. 
Fond  of  each  gpntle  au<l  each  dreadful  scene  : 
III  darknoas  ami  in  storm  bo  found  delight, 
No  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  BoreiKj, 
The  Rontbom  sxm  diffused  his  dazzling  sLeno. 
Eveu  sad  Ticiasitudo  aniiinod  hie  suul ; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  aomolimes  lutcrvcue, 
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Lnd  down  hU  cbeok  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigUy  a  te&r  ao  swoet  bo  wu>L'iI  nut  to  oootnt.* 
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The  state  of  melancholy,  afi  I  hare  already  remarked, 
when  it  is  not  constitutional  and  permanent,  bat  tem- 
I>orary,  is  a  state  which  intervenes  between  the  ab- 
solute affliction  of  any  great  calamity,  and  that  peace 
to  wliich,  by  the  benevolent  arraugement  of  llcareu, 
even  melancholy  itself  nltimately  leads.  As  it  is 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  calamity,  and  the  consequent 
profound  affliction,  the  melancholy  itself  is  more  pro- 
found; aud  gradually  softens  into  tranquillity,  after  a 
period,  that  is  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the 
violence  of  the  affliction. 

**  Finem  dulendi  etiam  qui  consilio  non  fccerat,  tem- 
pore invenity'"  say  a  Seneca.  What  then,  you  say, 
sliall  I  forget  my  friend  ?  No !  He  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. But  soon,  indeed,  would  he  be  forgotten,  if 
his  memory  were  to  last  only  with  the  continuance  of 
your  grief.  Kixed  ami  sad  as  your  brow  now  may 
be,  it  will  soon  require  but  a  trifie  to  loose  it  into 
siuiles.  *'  Quid,  ergo,  inquis.  obliviscar  amici?  Brevem 
illi  apttd  tc  memoriam  promittis,  si  cum  dolore  man- 
sura  est.  Jam  istam  frontem  ad  risum  quxlibet  for- 
tuita  res  transferet.  Non  differo  in  longins  tcmpns, 
quo  desiderium  omne  mulcetur,  quo  etiam  acerriini 
luctus  residunt :  cum  primum  te  obserrare  desieris, 
imago  ista  tristitise  discedet.  Nunc  ipse  custodis 
dolorem  tuum,  eed  custodicnti  quoque  elabitur,  eo<{ue 
citiuss  quo  est  acrior,  desinit."' 

"  The  great  philosopher  Citophilas,**  says  Voltaire, 
in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  little  tales,  "  was  one 
day  in  company  with  a  female  friend,  who  was  in  the 
utmost  affliction,  and  who  had  ver^'  good  reason  to  be 
£0.     *  Madam,*  said  he  to  her,  'the  Queen  of  England, 

'  Bovk  1.  sftuua  xtL  ud  xxii.  -  EjMt,  G3.  ■  IbkL 
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the  daaglitcr  of  oar  great  Heor7,  was  as  anfortunate 
as  TOO.  She  was  ahMMt  drowDed  in  crossing  oar 
aaiTOw  channel,  and  she  eaw  her  royal  husband  perlah 
on  the  acaUd.' — '  1  am  Tery  eornr  for  her,'  said  the 
ladr ;  and  dbe  began  to  weep  her  own  misfortunes. 

''*BaU'saidCitophiitt3,'think  of  Mary  Stewart.  She 
kiTed,  Terr  hoDoniablT^  a  most  noble  masiciaa,  who 
aai^  the  fiaeit  teaor  in  the  world.  Her  husband 
ki&ed  her  moBiciaD  before  her  rery  eyes ;  and  after- 
wards, her  good  friend,  and  good  relation.  Queen 
Elixabeth,  who  first  kept  her  in  prison  eighteen  years, 
contrived  to  hare  her  beheaded  on  a  scaffold,  covered 
most  beautifully  with  the  finest  black.' — 'That  was  very 
croeL'  answered  the  lady  ;  and  she  sunk  back  into  her 
melancholy  as  before. 

"  '  Yoa  hare  perha[>s  heard  of  the  bcautifulJoan  of 
Naples^'  said  the  comforter.  '  She  was  seized,  you 
know,  and  strangled.' — -*  I  hare  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  it,*  said  the  lady. 

•* '  I  must  tell  you,"  adiitnl  the  other,  *  the  adventures 
of  a  queen  who  was  dethroned  in  my  own  time,  after 
supper,  and  who  died  in  a  desert  island.' — *  I  know  the 
whole  story,'  she  replied. 

"  *  Well,  then,  how  can  you  think  of  being  so  miser- 
able, when  so  many  queens  and  great  ladies  have  been 
miserable  before  you  ?  Think  of  Hecuba !  Think  of 
Niobe  !' — *Ah  !'  said  the  lady,  *  if  I  had  lived  in  their 
time,  or  in  the  time  of  those  l>eautiful  princesses  of 
whom  you  speak,  and  if,  to  comfort  them,  you  had 
told  them  my  griefs,  do  you  think  they  would  have 
listened  to  yon  ? ' 

*•  The  next  day  the  philosopher  lost  his  only  son, 
and  was  at  the  very  point  of  death  with  affliction. 
The  lady  got  a  list  made  out  of  all  the  kings  who  ha^i 
lost  their  children,  and  carrierl  it  to  the  philosojdier. 
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He  read  it,  found  the  list  to  be  very  accurate,  and  did 
not  weep  the  less.  Three  months  afterwards,  they 
met  again,  and  were  quite  astonished,  at  meeting,  to 
find  themselves  so  gay.  They  resolved  immediately 
to  erect  a  beautiful  statue  to  Time,  and  ordered  this 
inscription  to  be  put  upon  it,  *  To  ike  Comforter.^ "  * 

The  tale,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  faithful 
picture  of  the  power  of  time,  the  universal  comforter, 
and  of  the  comparative  inefficacy  of  the  ordinary 
topics  of  consolation.  But  how  is  it  that  time  does 
produce  this  effect  ?  Some  remarks,  which  I  formerly 
made  in  treating  of  association,  will  aid  us,  I  think, 
in  explaining  the  mystery. 

A  very  easy  solution  of  it  is  sometimes  attempted 
by  the  analogy  of  bodily  pains  and  pleasures,  which 
become  more  tolerable  in  the  one  case,  and  less  de- 
lightful in  the  other  case,  when  long  continued  ;  and 
the  analogy  must  be  admitted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  is  far  from  affording  the  complete  solution 
required.  We  feel  bodily  pain,  indeed,  less  acutely, 
after  long  torture,  because  our  nervous  frame  is  op- 
pressed by  the  continued  suffering.  But,  in  the  case 
of  grief,  there  is  not  this  oppression ;  and  when  we 
have  ceased  to  grieve  for  one  calamity,  we  are  still  as 
susceptible  as  before  of  the  emotion  itself,  and  require 
only  some  new  calamity  to  feel  again,  with  the  same 
acuteness,  all  the  agony  which  we  suffered. 

It  is  not  mere  corporeal  exhaustion,  therefore,  that 
can  account  for  the  diminution  of  sorrow.  It  is  be- 
cause the  source  of  the  sorrow  itself  is  removed  as  it 
were  at  a  distance,  and  has  admitted  in  the  mean- 
while of  various  soothing  associations ;  and  still  more, 
of  various  other  emotions,  which,  without  any  relation 

'  Les  deax  Console  ;  OEnvrea,  4to  edition  of  1771,  torn.  xif.  pp. 
86,  87- 
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to  our  grief  itself,  Have  modified  and  softened  it,  by 
exciting  ail  interest  that  was  incompatible  witli  it,  or 
rather  that  changed  its  rery  nature,  by  the  union  with 
it  which  they  may  have  formed. 

The  melancholy  emotion,  which  remains  after  any 
great  atHiction — after  the  death,  for  example^  of  a 
husband  or  a  child — is,  of  course,  when  recent,  com- 
bined with  few  feelings  that  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  grief  itself,  and  augment  it,  perhaps,  rather  than 
dimiuish  it.  In  a  short  time,  however,  from  tlie  mere 
unavoidable  events  of  life,  other  feelings,  suggested  by 
these  events,  combine  with  tJiat  melancholy  with  which 
they  co-exist,  so  as  to  fonn  with  it  one  complex  state 
of  mind.  When  the  melancholy  remembrance  recurs, 
it  recurs,  therefore,  not  as  it  was  before,  but  as  modi- 
fied by  the  combination  of  these  new  feelings.  In  the 
process  of  time,  otlier  feelings,  that  may  casually  but 
fretiuently  co-exist  with  it,  combine  with  it  in  like 
manner;  the  complex  state  of  mind  p.irtaking  thus 
gradually  less  and  less  of  the  nature  of  that  pure 
offiiction  which  constituted  the  original  sorrow,  till  at 
length  it  becomes  so  much  softened  aud  diversified  by 
rejieated  eouibinations,  as  scarcely  to  retain  the  same 
character,  and  to  be  rather  sadness,  or  a  sort  of  gentle 
tenderness,  than  affliction.  The  co-existence  of  the 
melancholy  tliouglit,  when  it  recurs,  with  other  new 
feelings  that  may  be  accidentally  excited  at  the  time, 
constitutes,  then,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  chief  circum- 
stances on  which  the  softening  influence  depends. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  as  a  very  strong  cir- 
cumstance additional,  that  the  efibct  is  not  confined 
to  the  direct  feeling  itself;  but  that  every  surrounding 
object,  which  before  was  associated  perhaps  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  regret,  and  recalled  this  object  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  becomes  afterwards  asso- 
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ciatcd  with  other  objects,  which  it  recalls  more  fre- 
quently than  the  object  of  regret,  in  consequence  of 
that  secondary  law  of  suggestion,  by  which  feelings, 
recently  co-existing  or  proximate,  rise  again  more 
readily  in  mutual  succession. 

There  is  scarcely  an  object  which  can  meet  a  father's 
eye,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  child,  which  docs  not 
bring  that  child  before  him ;  thus  aggravating,  at  every 
moment,  the  sorrow  which  was  felt  the  very  moment 
preceding.  If  even  at  this  period  of  recent  affliction, 
we  could,  by  any  contrivance,  prevent  these  melan- 
choly suggestions  by  suggestions  of  a  diifcrent  kind,  it 
ia  evident  that  we  should  not  merely  prevent  the  aggra- 
vation of  distress  which  they  occasion,  but  could  not 
fail  even  to  alleviate  what  waa  felt  before,  by  the 
revival  of  thoughts  and  emotions  which  would  have 
no  peculiar  relation  to  the  object  lost.  This,  which 
we  cannot  by  any  contrivance  completely  produce,  is 
the  effect  which  time  necessaiily  produces  by  render- 
ing stronger  the  suggestion  of  recent  objects  and  events, 
and  thus  making  everything  which  meets  our  eyes,  a 
memorial  of  everything  more  than  of  him  whom  wo 
lament.  AVhat  time  more  fully  produces,  is  produced, 
in  some  degree,  by  mere  change  of  scene,  especially  if 
the  country  through  which  we  pass  be  new  to  us ;  and 
is  produced  evidently  in  both  cases,  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle. 

Another  very  abundant  source  of  the  misery  which 
is  felt,  in  such  a  recent  affliction,  is  the  relation  of  the 
object  lost  to  all  the  plans  which  have  engaged  us,  and 
all  the  ho|jes  which  we  have  been  forming.  These, 
as  the  recent  objects  of  thought,  and  its  liveliest  objects, 
must,  of  course,  by  the  operation  of  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion,  fretjueutly  arise  to  the  mind.  They  all 
now,  however,  seem  frustruted,  and  our  whole  life,  as 
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it  were,  in  those  feelings  whicli  alone  constituted  life 
to  us,  suddenly  rent  or  broken.  He  who  listens  to 
the  lamentations  of  a  disconsolate  parent,  for  the  loss 
of  an  only  child,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much  of 
the  affliction  depends  on  this  rery  circumstance,  and 
how  readily  the  dclij^htful  cares  of  education  in  past 
years,  and  the  equally  delin;htful  hopes  of  years  that 
were  to  come,  arise  to  embitter  the  anguish  of  the 
present.  These  cares  and  hopes  must  then  arise, 
indeed,  because  they  were  the  chief  feelings  with  which 
the  mind  has  been  occupied.  In  the  progress  of  time, 
however,  other  cares  and  other  hopes,  unconnected 
witii  the  lost  object  of  regnrd,  must  necessarily  engage 
the  mind ;  and  these,  as  more  recent,  arise,  of  course, 
more  readily  by  suggestion  ;  and  thus  fill,  not  the  bu^ 
hours  of  action  only,  but  the  very  hours  of  meditation 
and  repose. 

On  these  causes  combined,  I  conceive  the  soothing 
influence  of  time  to  depend.  The  melancholy  is  less 
frequently  excited,  because  fewer  objects  now  recall 
it^  and  it  is  at  tiie  same  time  gentler  when  it  is  ex- 
cited; because  it  rises  now,  mingled  as  it  were  with 
other  feelings  that  have  at  different  times  co-existed 
with  it,  anil  modifled  it ;  and  these  circumstances,  if 
they  be  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tranquillity 
or  serene  giHcf  which  ultimately  arises,  must  at  least 
be  allowed  to  be  circumstances  that  concur  powerfully 
with  whatever  other  unknown  circumstance  may  be 
instrumental  in  producing  the  same  happy  influence. 

Of  the  facta  which  this  theory  of  the  mollifying 
influence  of  time  assumes,  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  same  principle,  by  which  the  objects  that  sur- 
round us  were  originally  connected  with  tlie  concep- 
tion of  tiie  object  of  our  regret,  must,  of  course,  continue 
its  operation,  when  that  object  itself  has    perhaps 
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ceased  to  exist,  and  must  connect  new  objects,  there- 
fore, as  it  before  connected  the  past-  In  like  manner, 
the  principle  which  led  to  the  combination  of  feelings 
that  gave  peculiar  vividness  to  any  one  of  our  emo- 
tions, must  continoe  to  combine  new  feelings  with  the 
verv  affliction  ;  and  to  combine  new  feelings  with  it, 
is  in  some  degree  to  alter  its  nature,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  thousand  offices  of  kindness,  to  which  reciprocal 
friendship  gives  occasion,  alter  continually,  by  aug- 
menting with  their  own  united  inHuencc,  those  simple 
feelings  of  reg:ir(l  in  whicli  tlie  friendship  had  its  origin. 
Such,  then,  is  the  bountiful  proWsion  of  heaven,  that 
man  cannot  long  be  wretched,  from  griefs  to  which 
his  own  guilt  has  not  led, — and  that  sorrow,  even 
though  it  had  nothing  else  to  comfort  it,  derives  a 
never-failing  comfort  from  that  very  continuance  of 
affliction,  wiiich,  but  for  our  experience,  might  have 
seemed  capable  only  of  aggravating  it.  Time  is  truly 
t/ie  comforter;  at  once  lessening  the  tendency  to  sug- 
gestion of  images  of  sorrow,  and  softening  that  very 
sorrow  when  the  images  arise. 


LECTURE  LIII. 


I.  Immediate  Emotion  t^  tchieh  do  not  nfcfisariiy  iHmhg  any  Moral 
Fedtng^continttfd. — 3.  WmuUrat  vkat  i*  AVw  and  Strange. — 
4.  UnMty  Languor  lehfn  Mc*  $am«  Uur^ried  Filing*  hata  hng 
eontintud, — 5.  On  Bt*tuiy  and  itt  Rererte. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  entered  on  the 
consideration  of  our  Emotions ;  and  after  stating  the 
small  number  of  elementary  feelings  to  which  they 
seem  to  admit  of  being  reduced,  and  the  reasons  which 
led  me  to  prefer  the  consideration  of  them  in  the 
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complex  state  in  which  they  nsually  exist,  T  proceeded 
to  arrange  these  complex  varieties  of  them  in  three 
divisions,  according  to  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  time,  aa  immediate,  retrospective,  prospective. 
There  are  certain  emotions  which  arise  or  contiuue  in 
our  mind,  without  reference  to  any  particular  object 
or  time,  such  as  cheerfulness  or  melancholy ;  or  which 
regard  their  objects  simply  as  existing,  without  involv- 
ing, necessarily,  any  notion  of  time  whatever,  such  as 
wonder,  or  our  feelings  of  beauty  and  sublimity :  these 
I  denominate  immediate.  There  are  certain  others 
which  regard  their  objects  as  past,  and  which  cannot 
exist  without  this  notion  of  the  past,  such  as  remorse, 
or  revenge,  or  gi-atitude :  these  1  denominate  retro- 
spective emotions.  There  are  certain  others  which 
regard  their  objects  as  future,  such  as  the  whole  tribe 
of  our  desires :  these  I  denominate  prospective  emo- 
tions- 
It  was  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  of  course,  that 
I  proceeded  in  the  first  place ;  and  since  man,  in  the 
most  important  light  in  which  we  c;in  consider  him,  is  a 
social  being,  united  by  his  emotions  with  whatever  he 
can  love  or  pity  or  respect  or  adore,  these,  and  other 
moral  emotions,  seemed  to  form  a  very  proper  subdi- 
vision of  this  particular  order,  as  distinct  from  the 
emotions  of  the  same  order  in  which  no  moral  feeling 
is  involved. 

The  immediate  emotions,  in  which  no  moral  feeling 
is  involved,  and  which  admit,  therefore,  of  being  ar- 
ranged apart,  wo  found  to  be  the  following :  cheerful- 
ness, melancholy,  our  wonder  at  what  is  new  or 
unexpected,  and  that  emotion  of  languid  uneasiness, 
which  arises  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  same 
objects,  or  of  objects  so  nearly  similar,  as  scarcely  to 
afford  the  refreshment  of  variety ;  our  feeling  of  beauty. 
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and  the  emotion  opposite  to  that  of  beauty ;  the  erao- 
tioa  excited  by  objects  which  we  tonn  Bublinie,  and 
the  emotion,  almost  opposite  to  this,  excited  by  objects 
which  we  term  ludicrous. 

I  proceeded,  acconlingly,  to  consider  these  in  their 
order ;  and,  in  my  last  lecture,  offered  some  remarks 
on  the  first  two  in  the  series,  cheerfulness  and  melan- 
choly, that  are  obviously  mere  forms  of  two  of  the 
elementary  feelings  mentioned  by  me.  I  now,  then, 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  in  our  arrange- 
ment; our  feeling  of  wonder  at  what  is  new  and  strange, 
and  of  uneasy  languor,  when  the  same  unvaried  objects 
have  long  continued. 

Long  before  we  are  capable  of  philosophizing  on  the 
different  states  of  our  mind,  in  ditferent  circumstances, 
or  even  of  preserving  any  distinct  memory  of  these 
states,  for  subsequent  s[>oculations  on  their  nature,  we 
have  already  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  most 
important  successions  of  events,  in  that  part  of  the 
physical  universe  with  which  we  are  immediately 
connected ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any 
conjecture  which  can  be  said  to  approach  to  certainty, 
as  to  the  positive  nature  of  our  primary  feelings,  when 
these  successions  of  events  were  first  observed  by  us. 
It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  the  feeling  of 
wonder,  which  now  attends  any  striking  event  that  is 
unexpected  by  us,  would  not  arise  in  the  infant  mind, 
on  the  occurrence  of  events,  all  of  which  might  be 
i-egardcd  as  equally  new  to  it ;  since  wonder  implies 
not  the  mere  feeling  of  novelty,  but  the  knowledge  of 
some  other  circumstances  which  were  expected  to 
occur,  and  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  inconsistent  with 
absolute  ignorance. 

At  present,  with  the  experience  which  we  have 
acquired  of  the  order  of  physical  changes,  the  situation 
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of  the  mind  is  very  different,  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
seeming  irregularity.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are 
conceived  by  us,  not  as  separate  events,  but  as  uni- 
formly consequent  in  certain  series.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  only  see  the  present,  but  seeing  the  present, 
we  expect  the  future.  When  the  circumstances,  which 
we  observe  in  any  case,  are  very  similar  to  the  circum- 
Btances  formerly  observed  by  us,  we  anticipate  the 
future  with  confidence;  when  the  circumstances  are 
consiilered  dillerent,  but  have  many  strong  siiiiUarities 
to  the  past,  we  make  the  same  anticipation,  but  not 
with  confidence ;  and  if  the  event  should  prove  to  be 
different  from  the  event  anticipated  by  us,  we  treasure 
it  up,  for  regulating  our  future  anticipations  in  similar 
circumstances ;  but  we  do  this,  without  any  emotion  of 
astonishment  at  the  new  event  itself.  It  is  when  we 
hare  anticipated  with  conlidence,  and  our  anticipation 
has  been  disappointed  by  some  unexpected  result,  that 
the  astonishment  arises,  and  arises  always,  with  greater 
or  less  vividness  of  feeling,  according  to  the  strength 
of  that  belief  which  the  expectation  involved. 

When  new  and  striking  objects  occur,  therefore,  in 
any  of  the  physical  trains  of  events,  or  when  familiar 
objects  occur  to  us,  in  situations  in  which  we  were  far 
from  expecting  to  find  them,  a  certain  emotion  arises, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  astonishment,  or  surprise, 
or  wonder  ;  but  which,  whatever  the  name  may  be,  is 
truly  the  same  state  of  mind, — at  least,  as  an  emotion, 
the  same ;  though  different  names  may  be  given,  with 
distinctive  propriety,  to  this  one  emotion,  when  com- 
bined or  not  combined  with  a  process  of  rapid  intel- 
lectual inquiry,  or  with  other  feelings  of  the  same 
class. 

When  the  emotion  arises  simply,  for  instance,  it 
may  be  termed,  and  is  more  commonly  termed,  sur- 
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prise;  when  tlie  surprise,  thus  excited  by  the  unex- 
pected occurrence,  leads  us  to  dwell  upon  the  object 
which  excited  it»  and  to  consider  in  our  inind»  what 
the  circumstances  may  have  been»  which  have  led  to 
the  appearance  of  the  object,  the  surprise  is  more 
commonly  termed  wonder ;  which,  as  we  may  dwell 
on  the  object  lonp;,  and  consider  the  possibilities  of 
many  circumstances  that  may  have  led  to  the  unex- 
pected introduction  of  it,  is,  of  course,  more  lasting 
than  the  instant  surprise,  which  was  only  its  first  stage. 

Still,  however,  though  the  terms  in  tliis  sense  be  not 
strictly  synonymous,  but  expressive  of  states  more  or 
less  complex,  the  wonder  diiVers  from  the  surprise  only 
by  the  new  elements  which  are  added  to  this  primary 
emotion,  and  not  by  any  original  diversity  of  the 
emotion  itself.  Whether  it  be  a  familiar  object 
which  we  perceive  in  unexpected  circumstances,  or  an 
object  that  is  itself  as  new  as  it  is  unexpected,  the 
first  feeling  of  astonishment,  which  is  the  emotion 
now  considered  by  us,  is  the  same  in  kind,  however 
different  the  series  of  subsequent  feelings  may  be.  We 
may  feel,  for  example,  only  the  momentary  surjirise 
itself,  or  we  may  begin  to  consider  what  circumstances 
are  the  most  likely  to  have  occasioned  the  presence  of 
the  object ;  and  our  surprise  is,  by  this  union  of  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating  thought,  converted  into  wonder ; 
or  we  may  be  struck  at  the  same  time  with  the  beauty 
or  grandeur  of  the  new  object,  and  our  mixed  emo- 
tion of  the  novelty  and  beauty  combined,  will  obtain 
the  name  of  admiration  ;  the  simple  primary  emotion, 
which  we  term  surprise  or  astonishment,  being  in  all 
these  cases  the  same,  and  being  only  modified  by  the 
feelings  of  various  kinds  that  afterwards  arise  and  co- 
exist with  it. 

In  the  History  of  Astronomy,  that   very  elegant 
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Specimen  of  scientific  history  which  Dr  Adam  Smitl 
has  bequeathed  to  us,  in  one  of  the  essays  of  his  post- 
humous volume,  he  commences  his  inquiry  with  some 
remarks  on  the  emotion  which  we  arc  now  consider' 
ing;  and  contends,  us  many  other  philosophers  have 
contended,  for  an  essential  distinction  of  the  varieties 
of  the  emotion,  both  with  respect  to  the  objects  that 
excite  these  varieties,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
themselves. 

What  is  new  and  singular,  he  conceives  to  excite 
that  feeling, — or  sentiment,  as  he  terms  it, — whtcli, 
in  strict  propriety,  is  called  wonder ;  what  is  unex- 
pected, that  different  feeling,  which  is  commonly 
termed  surprise. 

"  We  wonder,"  he  says,  "  at  all  extraordinary  and 
uncommon  objects,  at  all  the  rarer  phenomena  of 
nature,  at  meteors,  comets,  eclipses,  at  singular  plants 
and  animals,  and  at  everything,  in  short,  with  which 
we  have  before  been  cither  little  or  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted ;  and  we  still  wonder,  though  fo^e^vamed  of 
what  we  are  to  see. 

'•  We  are  surprised,"  he  continnes,  "  at  those  things 
which  we  have  seen  often,  but  which  we  least  of  all 
expected  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we  find 
them;  we  are  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  friend,  whom  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times,  hut 
whom  we  did  not  imaj^ine  we  were  to  see  then."  ^ 

This  distinction,  which  Dr  Smith  makes,  of  wonder 
and  surprise,  seems,  when  we  first  consider  it,  a  very 
obvious  and  accurate  one;  and  yet  I  conceive,  that  if 
we  analyse  it  more  minutely,  the  difference,  as  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show,  is  more  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  emotions  arise ;  and  the  thoughts, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  the  emotions,  than  in 
'  SuiitU'a  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  55,    Lond.  1811-12.     Sro. 
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these  emotions  themselves,  ad  simple  feeling  of  the 
minil.  The  circuraatances,  in  which  they  arise,  are 
obviously  very  different ;  since,  in  the  one  case,  the 
object  is  familiar,  in  the  other,  new ;  and  the  conse- 
quences are  usually  as  different;  since,  in  the  one 
case,  we  are  generally  able  to  discover,  by  mere  in- 
quiry, w!»at  has  led  to  the  presence  of  the  familiar 
object,  in  the  unexpected  situation  ;  and  when  we 
know  this,  we  know  ererything,  or  cease  to  think  of. 
it,  if  such  inquiry  be  ineffectual.  In  this  case,  tliere- 
fore,  there  is  little  fluctuation  of  doubtful  and  varying 
conjecture,  blending  with  the  emotion  and  modifying 
it.  In  the  otiier  case,  the  very  novelty  of  the  object 
is  gratifying  to  our  love  of  the  new,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  our  desires,  and  leads  us  to  dwell  on 
it  with  particular  interest ;  while  this  very  novelty  or 
uncommonness,  which  stimulates  our  curiosity  to  ob- 
serve and  inquire,  renders  inquiry  less  easy  to  be 
satisfled ;  and  one  inquiry,  even  when  satisfactorily 
answered,  far  from  giving  us  the  knowledge  which  we 
desire,  leaves,  of  course,  when  the  object  is  one  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  many  new  properties  to 
be  investigated.  In  the  one  case,  that  in  which  a 
familiar  object  appears  to  us,  where  we  did  not  expect 
to  find  it,  there  is  only  surprise,  or  little  more ;  in  the 
other  case,  when  the  object  itself  is  new  to  us,  there 
is  surprise,  followed  by  many  very  doubtful  conjec- 
tures; and,  during  these  conjectures,  from  the  little 
satisfaction  which  they  afford,  a  constant  recurrence 
and  mingling  of  the  surprise,  with  the  imperfect  in- 
quiries. It  is  not  the  emotion,  therefore,  which  is 
different  itself,  but  the  mixture  of  inquiry  and  emo- 
tion, which,  co-existing,  form  a  state  of  mind  different 
from  the  simple  emotion  itself.  "  The  imagination 
and  memorv,"  to  use  Dr  Smith's  own  words,  "  exert 
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themgolvofl  to  no  purpose,  and  in  rain  look  around  all 
their  classes  of  ideas,  in  order  to  find  one  under  which 
it  may  be  arranged.  They  fluctuate  to  no  purpose 
from  thought  to  thought ;  and  we  remain  still  uncer- 
tain and  undetermined  where  to  place  it.  or  what  to 
think  of  it.  It  la  thia  fluctuation  and  vain  recollec- 
tion, together  with  the  emotion  or  movement  of  the 
spirits  that  they  excite,  which  constitute  the  sentiment 
properly  called  wonder,  and  which  occasion  that 
staring,  and  sometimes  that  rolling  of  the  eyes,  that 
suspension  of  the  breath,  and  that  swelling  of  the 
heart,  which  we  may  all  observe,  both  in  ourselves 
and  others,  when  wondering  at  some  new  object,  and 
which  are  the  natural  symptoms  of  uncertain  and  un- 
determined thought.  What  sort  of  thing  can  that  be  ? 
What  is  that  like  ?  are  the  questions  which,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  we  are  all  naturally  disposed  to  ask. 
If  we  can  recollect  many  such  objects  which  exactly 
resemble  this  new  appearance,  and  which  present 
themselves  to  the  imagination  naturally,  and  as  it  were 
of  their  own  accord,  our  wonder  is  entirely  at  an  end. 
If  we  can  recollect  but  a  few,  and  which  it  requires,  too, 
some  trouble  to  be  able  to  call  up,  our  wonder  is  in- 
deed diminished,  but  not  quite  destroyed.  If  we  can 
recollect  none,  but  are  quite  at  a  loss,  it  is  the 
greatest  possible." ' 

Even  from  this  very  description  which  Dr  Smith 
has  given  us, — a  description  which  seems  to  be,  in  its 
chief  circumstances,  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the 
phenomena  of  wonder, — it  might  be  collected,  tbat 
wonder,  as  a  mere  emotion,  independently  of  the 
trains  of  thought  that  may  mingle  with  it,  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  surprise  ;  and  so  completely 
does  he  forget  the  distinction,  laid  down  by  himself, 
'  Smitli'a  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  68. 
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which  would  confine  wonder  and  surprise  to  distinct 
objects,  that  he  afterwards  speaks  of  them  both  as 
produced  by  the  same  object,  remarking,  that  when 
one  accustomed  object  appears  after  another,  which  it 
does  not  usually  follow,  it  first  excites,  by  its  unex- 
pectedness, the  sentiment  properly  called  surprise,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  singularity  of  the  succession,  or 
order  of  its  appearance,  the  sentiment  properly  called 
wonder.  "  We  start  and  are  surprised  at  seeing  it 
there,  and  then  wonder  how  it  came  there ;"^  that  is 
to  say,  if  I  may  attempt  the  analysis,  according  to  the 
view  which  I  have  given  you  of  the  complex  state  or 
states  of  mind  described,  we  are  first  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  tlie  unaccustomed  object ;  we  are  desir- 
ous of  knowing  what  circuiu stances  have  led  to  the 
appearance;  and,  by  the  various  relations  which  the 
circumstances  perceived  bear  to  other  circumstances 
that  may  have  been  present  unobserved,  and  the 
consequent  operation  of  the  laws  of  suggestion,  not 
one  object  only  occurs,  as  a  cause  in  which  we  might 
immediately  acquiesce,  but  various  possible  causes 
arise  to  the  inind,  in  judging  of  which  we  pass  rajiidly 
from  one  probability  to  another,  and  are  lost  and  per- 
plexed with  a  sort  of  anxious  irresolution.  The  appli- 
cation of  both  terms  to  the  emotions  excited  by  one 
object,  in  one  peculiar  situation,  is  however,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  a  sufiicieut  proof  that  Dr  Smith  had 
either  forgotten  his  original  distinction  of  wonder  and 
surprise,  or  had  seen  that  the  distinction,  precise  and 
apposite  as  it  appears  at  first,  involves  truly  no 
specific  difference  of  the  astonishment  itself,  but  merely 
of  the  circumstances  which  precede  or  attend  it. 

The  defective  analysis,  however,  on  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  mere  emotion  appears  to  me  to  be 
'  Smilk's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  70. 
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founded, — if  I  may  venture  to  term  it  defectire. — is 
an  error  of  much  less  consequence  than  another  error 
of  Dr  Smith,  with  respect  to  surprise, — and  an  error 
which  seems  rather  inconjinious  with  his  fonncr  specu- 
lation, as  to  the  supposed  dilference  which  we  have 
been  now  considering.  Surprise,  he  thinks  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  sudden  changes  of  feelings 
which  are  commonly  rc^rded,  and,  I  conceive,  truly 
regarded,  as  only  the  circumstances  which  give  occa- 
sion to  the  surprise,  not  the  surprise  itself.  "Sur- 
prise," he  says,  "  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  an  original 
emotion,  of  a  species  distinct  from  all  others.  The 
violent  and  sudden  change  produced  upon  the  mind, 
when  an  emotion  of  any  kind  is  brought  suddenly 
upon  it,  constitutes  the  whole  nature  of  surprise."* 
Now,  if  there  be  any  emotion  which  is  tmly  original, 
it  really  scorns  to  me  very  difficult  to  discover  one 
which  couhl  have  a  better  claim  to  this  distinction, 
than  surprise.  It  certainly  is  not  involved  in  either 
of  the  successive  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  or  feel- 
ings of  any  kind,  the  unusual  successions  of  which 
appear  to  us  surprising ;  and,  if  it  be  not  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  involved  in  either  of  them  separately, 
it  cannot  be  involved  in  the  two;  which  contain 
nothing  more,  as  successive,  than  they  contained 
separately.  When  the  two  are  regarded  by  the  mind 
as  objects,  indeed,  they  may  give  rise  to  feelings 
which  are  not  involved  iu  themselves;  and  the  emotion 
of  surprise  may  he,  or  rather  truly  is,  one  of  these 
secondary  feelings :  but  the  surprise  is  then  an  original 
emotion,  distinct  from  the  primary  states  of  mind 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  indeed,  but  do  not  constitute  it. 
Sudden  joy,  and  sudden  sorrow,  even  in  their  most 
violent  extremes,  might  succeed  each  other,  recipro- 
*  Smith's  Work*,  vol.  r.  p.  60. 
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cally,  in  endless  succession,  without  exciting  surprise, 
if  the  mind  had  been  nnsiiaceptihle  of  any  other  feelinj?3 
than  joy  and  sorrow.  Surprise  is  evidently  not  joy ; 
it  is  as  evidently  not  sorrow;  nor  is  it  a  combination 
of  joy  and  sorrow:  it  is  surely,  therefore,  something 
different  from  both ;  and  we  may  say  with  confidence, 
that  before  the  mind  can  be  astonished  at  the  succes- 
sion of  the  two  feelings,  it  must  have  been  rendered 
susceptible,  at  least,  of  a  third  feeling. 

The  error  of  Or  Smitii,  in  this  case,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  fundamental  error  which  we  before  traced 
in  the  system  of  Condillac  and  the  other  French  me- 
taphysicians ;  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  feeling 
which  is  the  consequence  of  certain  other  previous 
feelings,  is  only  another  form  of  those  very  feelings 
themselves.  Joy  and  sorrow,  as  mere  states  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  are  as  truly  different  from  that  state 
or  affection  of  mind  which  we  term  surprise,  that  may 
arise  from  the  rapid  succession  of  the  two  former  states, 
as  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  bitterness  of  wormwood, 
or  any  other  of  our  mere  sensations,  differs  from  those 
emotions  of  gratitude  or  revenge,  into  which  these,  or 
similar  mere  sensations,  are,  according  to  the  very 
strange  doctrine  of  Condillac,  transformed ;  though, 
as  we  foun<l,  in  examining  that  system,  which  assumes 
without  any  proof  what  it  would  certainly  not  have 
been  verv*  easy  to  prove,  all  which  constitutes  the 
supposed  transformation,  is  the  mere  priority  of  one 
set  of  feelings,  and  subsequence,  in  time,  of  another. 

Sur|irise,  in  like  manner,  is  not,  as  Dr  Smith  con- 
tends, a  mere  rapid  change  of  feelings,  but  is  a  new 
feeling,  to  which  that  rapid  change  gives  rise ;  a  state 
of  minri,  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  primary 
feelings  that  may  have  given  occasion  to  it,  as  grati- 
tude ia  distinguishable  from  the  mere  memory  of  kind- 
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neas  received,  or  revenge,  as  an  emotion  from  that 
mere  feeling  of  injury  received,  which  attends  it,  in- 
deed, for  ever  in  the  mind  of  the  vindictive,  but  pre- 
ceded the  first  desire  of  vengeance  that  was  kindled 
by  the  thought. 

The  impoi'tance  of  our  susceptibility  of  this  emotion 
of  surprise  at  things  unexpected,  as  a  part  of  our  men- 
tal constitution,  is  very  obvious.  It  is  ia  new  circum- 
stances that  it  is  most  necessary  for  us  to  be  upon  our 
guard  ;  because,  from  their  novelty,  we  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  effects  that  attend  them,  and  require, 
therefore,  more  than  usual  caution,  where  foresight  is 
impossible.  But,  if  new  circumstances  had  not  produc- 
ed feelings  peculiarly  vivid,  little  regard  might  have 
heeu  paid  to  them,  and  the  evil,  therefore,  might  have 
beeu  suffered^  before  alann  was  felt.  Against  this 
danger  nature  has  most  providentially  guarded  us. 
We  cannot  feel  surprise,  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  the  objects  which  may  have  excited  this 
emotion,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  pause,  till  their 
properties  have  become,  ih  some  degree,  known  to  us. 
Our  astonishment  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  voice 
from  that  almighty  goodness  which  constantly  protects 
us,  that,  in  circumstances  in  which  iuattention  might 
be  perilous,  whispers,  or  ahnost  cries  to  us,  Beware. 

Of  a  kind  very  different  from  astonishment,  which 
implies  unexpected  novelty,  is  the  emotion  of  weary 
and  languid  uneasiness,  which  we  feel  from  the  long 
continuance  of  one  unvaried  object,  or  from  a  succes- 
sion of  objects  so  nearly  similar,  as  scarcely  to  appear 
varied.  Even  objects  that  originally  excited  the  high- 
est interest,  if  long  continued,  cease  to  interest,  and 
soon  become  painful.  Who,  that  is  not  absolutely 
deaf,  could  sit  for  a  whole  day  iu  a  music-room,  if  the 
same  air^  without  any  variation,  were  begun  again  in 
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tlie  very  instant  of  its  la^  note  ?  The  most  beauti- 
ful couplet  of  the  most  beautiful  poem,  if  repeated  to 
us  without  intermission,  for  a  very  few  minutes,  would 
excite  more  uneasiness  than  could  have  been  felt  from 
&  single  recitation  of  the  dullest  stanza  of  the  most 
soporific  inditer  of  rhymes.  By  a  little  wider  exten- 
sion of  this  principle,  we  may  perceive  how  the  very 
excellence  of  a  work  of  genius  often  operates  against 
it,  in  the  later  estimation  which  we  form  of  it.  What 
is  intrinsically  excellent,  may  indeed  admit  of  being 
frequently  perused,  without  any  diminution,  or  per- 
haps even  with  increase  of  pleasure, — a  circumstance 
which  has  been  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
excellence  in  works  of  this  sort.  But  there  are  limits 
to  this  aosceptibility  of  repeated  perusal  with  delight; 
and,  if  a  work  be  very  excellent,  especially  if  the  work 
be  comprised  in  small  compass,  we  are  in  great  danger 
of  passing  these  limits,  till  it  become  too  familiar  to 
ns  to  give  us  any  direct  pleasure;  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  our  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  which  we  formerly 
received,  we  might  be  led  to  think  it  incapable  of  giv- 
ing us  any  very  high  delight,  merely  because  it  has 
given  us  so  much  deliglit,  as  to  have  wearied  us  with 
the  too  frequent  voluntary  repetition  of  it. 

What  works  of  genius  gain  with  the  multitude  by 
extensive  ditfiision  of  the  admiration  which  they  excite 
when  very  popular,  they  thus  often  lose,  in  its  inten- 
sity, as  a  permanent  feeling  of  individuals.  How 
weary  are  we  of  many  of  the  lines  of  our  best  poets, 
which  are  quoted  to  us  for  ever,  by  those  who  read 
only  what  others  quote  :  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  as  to  those  longer  passages,  or  whole  pieces, 
wliich  are  collected  in  the  volumes  of  so  many  publish- 
ers of  beauties,  as  they  term  them,  who  see  only  the 
beauties  which  others  have  seen,  and  extract,  therefore. 
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and  collect  only  what  their  compiling  predecessors 
have  extracted  and  collected,  presenting  to  us  very 
nearly  the  same  voluracs,  with  little  more  than  a 
difference  of  the  order  of  the  pages.  What  we  ad- 
mired when  we  read  it  first,  fatigues  anil  disappoints 
us  when  we  meet  with  it  so  often ;  and  the  author 
appears  to  us  almost  trite  and  common*  in  his  most 
original  images,  merely  l)ecanse  these  images  are  so 
very  beautiful,  as  to  hare  become  some  of  the  common- 
places of  rhetorical  selection.  lie  gains,  indeed,  by 
this  ubiquity,  many  admirers,  whom  he  otherwise 
would  not  have  found;  but  he  loses  probably  moro 
than  he  gains,  by  the  diminished  pleasure  which  he 
affords  to  the  few  whose  approbation  is  far  more  tlian 
equal  in  value  to  the  homage  of  a  multitude  of  dull 
admirers. 

in  travelling  over  a  flat  country,  amid  unvaried 
scenery,  how  weary  does  the  mind  become  !  and  what 
refreshment  would  a  single  eminence  give,  that  might 
show  us,  at  a  distance,  rivers,  and  woods,  and  Tillages, 
and  lakes,  or  the  ocean,  still  more  remote ;  or  at  least 
something  more  than  a  few  hedgerows,  which,  if  they 
show  us  any  tiling,  seem  to  show  us  constantly  the 
same  meadow  which  they  have  been  showing  us  for 
miles  before.  Notwithstanding  our  certainty,  that  a 
road,  without  one  turn,  must  lead  us  sooner  to  our 
journey's  end,  it  would  be  to  our  mind,  and  thus  in- 
directly to  our  body  also,  which  is  soon  weary  when 
the  mind  is  weary,  the  most  fatiguing  of  all  roads.  A 
very  long  avenue  is  sufficiently  wearying,  even  when 
we  sec  the  house  which  is  at  the  end  of  it.  But  what 
patience  could  travel  for  a  whole  day,  along  one  eud- 
less  avenue,  with  perfect  parallelism  of  the  two  straight 
lines,  and  with  trees  of  the  same  species  and  height, 
succeeding  each  other  exactly  at  the  same  intervals? 
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In  a  journey  like  this,  there  would  be  the  same  com- 
fort in  being  blind,  as  there  woald  be  in  a  little  tem- 
porary' deafness  in  the  cade  before  imagined,  of  the 
same  unvaried  melody*  endlesslr  repeated  in  a  mosic- 
room. 

I  need  noK  however,  seek  any  additional  illn^tration 
of  a  fact,  which,  I  maj*  take  for  granted,  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  you  all  without  any  illustration.  You 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  subject  to  the  influence  of 
Avhich  T  speak,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  fonns;  and 
rnay  remember  that  weariness  of  mind,  which  you 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  weariness  of  body, 
and  which  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  tx>  bear  with 
good  humonr,  than  many  profound  griefs ;  l»ecause  it 
involves,  not  merely  the  uneasiness  of  the  uniformity 
itself,  but  the  greater  uneasiness  of  hope,  that  is  re- 
newed every  moment,  to  be  every  moment  disappointed. 
The  change  which  we  know  must  come,  seems  yet 
never  to  come.  In  the  case  of  the  supposed  jouniey 
of  a  day  along  one  continued  avenue,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  uniformity  of  similar  trees,  at  similar 
distances,  would  itself  be  most  wearisome.  But  what 
%ve  should  feel  with  far  more  fretfuluesa,  would  be  the 
constant  disappointment  of  our  expectation,  that  the 
last  tree  which  we  beheld  in  the  distance,  would  be  the 
last  that  was  to  rise  upon  us :  when,  tree  after  tree, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  our  very  patience  itself,  would  still 
continue  to  present  the  some  dismal  continuity  of  line. 

The  great  utility  of  this  uneasiness,  that  arises  from 
the  uniformity  of  impressions  which  may  even  have 
been  originally  pleasing,  it  is  surely  superfluous  for 
me  to  point  out.  Man  is  formed,  not  for  rest,  but  for 
action ;  and  if  there  were  no  weariness  in  a  repetition 
of  the  post,  the  most  general  of  all  motives  to  action 
would  be  instantly  susponded.   We  act,  that  is  to  say. 
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wc  perform  what  is  new,  becanse  we  are  desirous  of 
some  result  which  is  new;  and  we  are  desirous  of  the 
new,  because  the  old.  which  itself  was  once  new,  pre- 
sents to  us  no  longer  the  same  delight.  If  the  old 
appeared  to  us,  as  it  once  appeared  to  us,  we  should 
rest  in  it  with  most  indolent  content. 

Hope,  eiger  Hope,  t}ie  assassin  of  oar  joy. 
All  present  bleasings  treading  under  foot, 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  Despair. 
Posscssiun,  why  more  tasteless  tlian  pureiiit? 
Why  is  a  Tviah  far  dearor  than  a  crown  i ' 

It  is  not  because  hope  treads  our  present  blessings 
under  foot,  that  they  seem  to  na  to  hare  lost  their 
brightness^  but  in  a  great  measure,  because  theyalrcady 
seem  to  us  to  have  faded,  that  we  yield  to  the  illusions 
of  that  hope  which  promises  us  continually  some  bless- 
ing more  bright  and  less  perishable,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  it  is  afterwards  to  seduce  us  with  a 
similar  deceit. 

The  diminished  pleasure,  however,  fading  into  posi- 
tive uneasiness,  which  thus  arises  from  uniformity  of 
the  past,  answers,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  benevolent 
of  purposes.  It  is  to  our  mind,  what  the  correspond- 
ing pain  of  hunger  is  to  our  bodily  health.  It  gives 
an  additional  excitement,  even  to  the  active ;  and,  to 
far  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  excitement  which  could  rouse  them  from  the  sloth 
of  ease-,  to  those  exertions  by  which  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  more  in- 
vigorated, or  by  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to 
become  the  unintentional  benefactors  of  that  society, 
to  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  given  the 
"  Night  Thoughta,  Vir.  T.  107-109,  and  112,  U3. 
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labour  of  a  single  bodily  exertion,  or  even  of  a  single 
thought- 

Aiter  these  remarks,  on  two  of  our  very  common 
emotions,  I  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  the  order 
of  our  arrangement. 

Ami  lo  t  disclosed  iu  all  lier  suiiHug  pooip, 
Where  Beauty,  onward  moving,  claims  tho  pnii»8 
Her  cliftrma  inspire.    O  aource  of  all  dolij^Iit,^ 
0  Ibou  that  kimllcat  in  e«ch  Ituinan  hrart 
I-ove,  and  the  wish  of  poets,  whea  tlietr  tungue 
Would  teach  to  other  bosome  what  so  cliamis 
Their  own  !    Tbee,  form  dlrine  !  thee.  Beauty,  thee 
The  regal  dome,  and  Ihy  enlivening  ray 
Tbo  mwssy  roofs  adore  :  thou,  Wttor  ijud  ! 
For  ever  beameet  on  the  enchanted  heart 
Love,  and  Ikaroiontous  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic  i    BrighteHt  progeny  of  Heaven  ! 
How  shall  I  trace  thy  features?  where  select 
Tbe  roseate  huea  to  emulate  thy  bluoiu  ? ' 

The  emotions  of  beauty,  and  the  feelings  opposite 
to  those  of  beanty,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  arc,  next 
to  our  moral  emotions,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  class.  They  are  emotions,  indeed,  which  in 
their  effects,  either  of  vice  or  virtue,  may  almost  be 
considered  as  moral,  being  mingled,  if  not  with  our 
own  moral  actions,  at  least  in  our  contemplation  of 
the  moral  actions  of  others,  which  we  cannot  admire, 
without  making  them,  in  some  measure,  our  own,  by 
that  desire  of  imitating  them,  which,  in  such  a  case,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  feel ;  or  which,  in 
like  manner,  we  cannot  view  with  disgust  and  ahhor- 

*  "  O  Beauty,  source  of  praise." — Orig. 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagioation,  Book  I.  r.  271-273,  second  form  of 
the  poem,  v.  282,  284-287,  (from  "O  aource,"  to  "Their  own  !") 
first  form  of  tbe  poom,  t.  275-282. 
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we  perform  what  is  new,  because  we  are  desirous  of 
Bome  result  which  is  new ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  the 
new,  because  the  old,  which  itself  was  once  new,  pre- 
sents to  us  no  longer  the  same  delight.  If  the  old 
appeared  to  us^  as  it  once  appeared  to  us,  we  should 
rest  in  it  with  most  indolent  content. 

Hope,  eager  Hope,  the  assassin  of  our  joy, 
All  present  blessings  treading  under  foot. 
Is  scarce  a  milder  Lynint  than  Despair. 
PosscssioD,  why  mora  tastelesa  than  puranit? 
Why  is  a  wish  far  dearer  than  a  crown?  ' 

It  is  not  because  hope  treads  our  present  blessings 
under  foot,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  have  lost  their 
brightness;  but  in  a  great  measure,  because  theyalrcady 
seem  to  us  to  have  faded,  that  we  j'ield  to  the  illusions 
of  that  hope  which  promises  us  continually  some  bless- 
ing more  bright  and  less  perishable,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  it  is  afterwards  to  seduce  us  with  a 
similar  deceit. 

The  diminished  pleasure,  however,  fading  into  posi- 
tive uneasiness,  which  thus  arises  from  unifonnity  of 
the  past,  answers,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  benevolent 
of  purposes.  It  is  to  our  mind,  what  the  correspond- 
ing pain  of  hunger  is  to  our  bodily  health.  It  gives 
an  additional  excitement,  even  to  the  active ;  and,  to 
far  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  excitement  which  could  rouse  them  from  the  sloth 
of  case,  to  those  exertions  by  which  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  more  in- 
vigorated, or  by  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to 
become  the  unintentional  benefactors  of  that  society, 
to  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  given  the 
'   Night  Thought*,  VII.  r.  107-103,  and  n2>  113- 
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labour  of  a  single  bodily  exertion,  or  eren  of  a  single 
thought. 

Afler  these  remarks,  on  two  of  our  very  common 
emotions,  I  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  the  order 
of  our  arrangement. 

And  lo  !  iliacloeed  ia  all  her  smiling  pomp, 
Where  Beauty,  onward  moving,  claima  the  praiM 
Hor  charms  inspire.    O  soarce  of  all  delight,' 
O  tlioii  that  kiudlutit  iu  each  human  heart 
Love,  and  tlio  wij^h  of  poets,  when  their  tongue 
Would  teach  to  other  hosomfi  what  so  cluirma 
Their  own  !    Thoc,  form  divine  !  tbeo,  Beautj,  thea 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  my 
Tlio  Dio&oy  roofa  adure ;  thou,  better  sun  ! 
For  ever  beamc^t  on  the  enchanted  heart 
Love,  and  harmonioua  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic .'    Brighteet  progeny  of  Heaven  ! 
How  eball  I  trare  tby  features?  where  select 
The  roseate  haea  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ? ' 

The  emotions  of  beauty,  and  the  feelings  opposite 
to  those  of  beauty,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  are,  next 
to  our  moral  emotions,  the  moat  interesting  of  the 
whole  class.  They  arc  emotions,  indeed,  which  in 
their  effects,  either  of  vice  or  virtue,  may  almost  be 
considered  as  moral,  being  mingled,  if  not  with  our 
own  moral  actions,  at  least  iu  our  contemplation  of 
the  moral  actions  of  others,  which  we  cannot  admire, 
without  making  them,  in  some  measure,  our  own,  by 
that  desire  of  imitating  them,  which,  in  such  a  case,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  feel ;  or  which,  in 
like  manner,  we  cannot  view  with  disgust  and  abhor- 

*  "  O  Beauty,  soureo  of  praise."— Orig. 

'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  r.  371-273,  second  form  of 
the  poem,  v.  282,  284-287,  (from  "0  wuwe,"  to  "Their  own  !") 
Snt  £bnii  of  the  poem,  r.  275-282. 
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we  perform  what  is  new,  because  we  arc  desirous  of 
some  result  which  is  new ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  the 
new,  because  the  old,  which  itself  was  once  new,  pre- 
sents to  us  no  longer  the  same  delight.  If  the  old 
appeared  to  us,  aa  it  once  appeared  to  us,  we  should 
rest  in  it  with  most  indolent  content. 

Hope,  eager  Hope,  the  aseaesin  of  onr  joy, 
All  pretwnt  ble-tfiingB  treading  under  foot, 
la  acarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  Despair. 
Poseession.,  why  more  ta«te!esa  than  puraait? 
"Why  is  a  wiab  far  dearer  than  a  crown  ?  ' 

It  is  not  because  hope  treads  our  present  blessings 
under  foot,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  hare  lost  their 
brightness;  but  in  a  great  measure,  because  theyalready 
seem  to  ug  to  have  faded,  that  we  yield  to  the  illusions 
of  that  hope  which  promises  us  continually  some  bless- 
ing more  bright  and  less  perisliablc,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  it  is  afterwards  to  seduce  us  with  a 
similar  deceit. 

The  diminished  pleasure,  however,  fading  into  posi- 
tive uneasiness^  which  thus  arises  from  uniformity  of 
the  past,  answers,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  benevolent 
of  purposes.  It  is  to  our  mind,  what  the  correspond- 
ing pain  of  hunger  is  to  our  bodily  health.  It  gives 
an  additional  excitement,  even  to  the  active ;  and,  to 
far  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  excitement  which  could  rouse  them  from  the  sloth 
of  ease,  to  those  exertions  by  which  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  more  in- 
vigorated, or  by  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to 
become  the  unintentional  benefactors  of  that  society, 
to  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  given  the 
I   Niglit  Thoughts,  VIL  v.  107-108,  and  112,  113. 
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labour  of  a  single  bodily  exertioii,  or  even  of  a  single 
thought. 

After  these  remarks,  on  two  of  our  very  common 
emotions,  I  proceed  to  that  which  ia  next  in  the  order 
of  our  arrangement. 

And  lo  !  diacloseil  in  all  ber  emilin^  pomp. 
Where  Beauty,  onward  moving,  claims  the  praise 
Her  charms  inspire.    O  source  of  all  delight,' 
O  thou  tliat  kindle^t  in  each  human  heart 
Lore,  and  the  wish  of  puets,  wLeu  their  tongue 
Would  teach  to  other  bosoma  wliat  so  cltarou 
Their  own  !    Thee,  furm  divine  r  Ibee,  Beauty,  thM 
The  rej^  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  moBsy  roofa  adore :  thuu,  lietter  Hun  ! 
For  ever  bcaineat  on  the  eoclnuutcd  heart 
Lore,  and  barmoniouiB  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic !    Brightest  progeny  of  Heaven ! 
Hon*  dholl  I  trace  thy  feaCurea?  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  tliy  bloom  ?  * 

The  emotions  of  beauty,  and  the  feelings  opposite 
to  those  of  beauty,  to  whicli  I  now  proceed,  are,  next 
to  our  moral  emotions,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  class.     They  arc  emotions,  indeed,  which  iu 
their  effects,  either  of  vice  or  virtue,  may  almost  be 
considered  as  moral,  being  mingled,  if  not  with  our 
o^^'n  moral  actions,  at  least  in  our  contemplation  of 
the  moral  actions  of  others,  which  we  cannot  admire, 
without  making  them,  in  some  measure,  our  own,  1 
that  desire  of  imitating  them,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  feel;  or  which, 
like  manner,  we  cannot  view  with  disgust  and  abhor- 

^  **  O  Beauty,  sourco  of  praise." — Orig. 

'  Pleasures  of  Imaginatiua,  Book  L  v.  271-273,  second  form  of 
the  poem,  V.  282,  284-287,  (from  "O  ■ouroe,"  to  "Tboir  own  !") 
6nt  form  of  tbe  poem,  r.  275-2d2. 
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we  perform  what  13  new,  because  wc  are  desirous  of 
some  result  wltich  is  new ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  tbo 
new,  because  the  old,  which  itself  was  once  new,  pre- 
sents to  us  no  longer  the  same  delight.  If  the  old 
appeared  to  us,  as  it  once  appeared  to  ug,  wc  should 
rest  in  it  with  most  indolent  content. 

Hope,  eager  Hope,  tbe  aAsawin  of  otir  joy. 
All  present  ble^ings  trending  under  foot, 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  limn  Dcfipair, 
Possession,  why  mare  ta^tcloae  than  punmlt? 
Why  it!  a  wish  far  dearer  than  a  crown  ?  ' 

It  is  not  because  hope  treads  onr  present  blessings 
under  foot,  that  tliey  seem  to  us  to  have  lost  their 
brightness;  but  in  a  great  measure,  because  tbeyalready 
seem  to  us  to  have  faded,  that  we  yield  to  the  illusions 
of  that  hope  which  promises  us  continually  some  bless- 
ing more  bright  and  loss  perishable,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  it  is  afterwards  to  seduce  ua  with  a 
similar  deceit. 

Tbe  diminished  pleasure,  however,  fading  into  posi- 
tive uneasiness,  which  thus  arises  from  uniformity  of 
the  past,  answers,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  benevolent 
of  purposes.  It  is  to  our  mind,  what  the  correspond- 
ing pain  of  hunger  is  to  our  bodily  health.  It  gives 
an  additional  excitement,  even  to  the  active ;  and,  to 
for  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  is  perhaps  tbe 
only  excitement  which  could  rouse  them  from  the  sloth 
of  ease,  to  those  exertions  by  which  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  more  in- 
vigorated, or  by  which,  notwithstanding  all  tbeir  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to 
become  the  unintentional  benefactors  of  that  society, 
to  wbich  otberwise  they  might  not  have  given  the 

'  Night  Tlioughte,  VII.  v.  107-109,  and  112,  113. 
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labour  of  a  single  bodily  exertion,  or  even  of  a  single 

thought. 

After  these  remarks,  on  two  of  our  very  common 
emotions,  I  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  the  order 
of  our  arrangement. 

Ami  lo  I  diKlosed  in  all  her  smiliug  pomp, 
^Vbere  Beauty,  onvard  movmg,  claims  the  praise 
Her  chamui  inspire.    O  source  of  all  delight,' 
O  tbou  that  kioJIcst  in  each  human  heart 
Love,  and  the  w'uU  of  poets,  when  their  tongna 
^Vould  teach  to  other  bosoms  what  so  charms 
Their  own  !     Thee,  form  divine  !  thee.  Beauty,  thee 
The  regal  dome,  aiid  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  niosgy  roofs  adoro  :  thou,  hetter  bud  ! 
For  ever  beameH  on  the  encliantod  heart 
Love,  and  barmoinioud  wouder,  aud  delight 
Poetic  '.     Ilrightoat  progeny  of  Pleaven ! 
How  shall  I  trace  thy  features?  whore  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ?  ' 

The  emotions  of  beauty,  and  the  feelings  opposite 
to  those  of  beauty,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  are,  next 
to  our  moral  emotions,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  class.  They  are  emotions,  indeed,  which  in 
their  effects,  either  of  vice  or  virtue,  may  almost  be 
considered  as  moral,  being  mingled,  if  not  with  our 
own  moral  actions,  at  least  in  our  contemplation  of 
the  moral  actions  of  others,  which  we  cannot  admire, 
without  making  them,  in  some  measure,  our  own,  by 
that  desire  of  imitating  them,  which,  in  such  a  case,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  fur  us  not  to  feel ;  or  which,  in 
like  manner,  we  cannot  view  with  disgust  and  abhor- 

'  *•  O  Beauty,  source  of  pTawe." — Orig. 

'  Pleasures  of  ItDagiaation,  Book  I.  r.  271-273,  second  form  of 
the  poem,  t.  282,  284-287,  (from  **0  source,"  to  "Their  own  I") 
first  form  of  the  poem,  t.  275-282. 
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rencp,  without  some  strengthening  in  ourselves  of  the 
virtues  that  are  opposite  to  the  vices  which  we  con- 
dder. 

Delightful  as  our  emotions  of  beauty  are,  important 
a3  they  are  in  their  indirect  ctifects,  and  universally  as 
they  are  felt,  there  is  i>erhaps  no  class  of  feelings,  in 
treating  which  so  little  precision  has  been  employed 
by  philosophers,  and  on  which  so  little  certainty  has 
been  attained.  It  is  a  very  striking,  though  a  quaint 
remark  of  an  old  French  writer.  La  Chamhre,  iu  his 
Treatise  on  the  Characters  of  the  Passions,  that  beauty 
has  had  a  sort  of  double  effect,  in  depriving  men  of 
tlieir  reason.  "  The  greatest  men,"  says  he,  "  who 
have  felt  its  efiects,  have  been  ignorant  of  its  cause ; 
and  we  may  say^  that  it  has  made  them  lose  their 
reason,  both  when  they  have  been  touched  with  the 
charms  of  it,  and  wlien  they  have  attempted  to  say 
any  thing  about  that  very  charm  w^hich  they  felt." 

So  many,  indeed,  have  been  tlic  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers on  this  subject,  and  opinions  so  very  confused 
and  so  very  contradictory,  that  I  conceive  it  safest  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
itself,  without  attempting  to  give  you  any  previous 
view  of  the  opinions  of  others  with  respect  to  it.  1 
am  quite  sure,  that,  if  these  opinions  were  exhibited 
to  you  in  succession,  your  powers  of  inquiry  would  be 
distracted  and  oppressed,  rather  than  enlightened  or 
invigorated,  and  therefore  would  not  be  in  a  state  very 
well  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  investigation  on  which 
you  might  be  called  to  enter.  In  questions  which  relate 
to  objects  that  cannot  be  directly  submitted  to  the 
senses,  and  that  have  been  thus  perplexed  by  many 
opposite  doctrines  and  speculations,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  forget  as  much  as  possible  what 
others  have  thought,  and  to  strive  to  think  as  if  the 
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upiuions  of  others  hail  been  unknown  to  us.  I  know 
no  question  in  wbich  this  temporary  forgetfiihiess 
coiUcl  be  of  more  profit  than  in  that  on  which  we  are 
to  enter. 

When  we  apeak  of  tlie  emotion  which  beauty  ex- 
cites, we  speak  necessarily  of  an  emotion  that  is 
plea^iii^;  for  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  pleasing  eino- 
ttuns  that  all  writers  concur  in  using  the  name,  and 
only  in  such  cases  that  the  name  is  used,  even  by  the 
vulgar,  in  their  common  phraseology.  It  is,  in  truth, 
only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  that  joyous  delight,  which 
1  ranked  as  one  of  the  elementary  feelings  to  which 
our  emotions  are  reducible.  The  pleasure,  then,  I 
may  remark  in  the  first  place,  is  one  essential  circum- 
stance of  the  emotion. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  not  seem  so  ob- 
Tious,  but  which  I  consider  as  not  less  constituent  of 
beauty,  in  that  maturcr  state  of  the  mind  in  which 
alone  we  are  capable  of  considering  it,  is,  that  we 
transfer,  in  part  at  least,  the  delight  which  we  feel, 
and  embody  it  in  the  object  which  excited  it,  what- 
ever that  object  may  have  been ;  combuiing  it  at  least 
partially  with  our  very  conception  of  the  object  as 
beautiful ;  much  iu  the  same  way  as  we  invest  ex- 
ternal forms  with  the  colours  which  exist  as  feelings 
of  our  own  mind,  or  as,  in  our  vague  conceptions  of 
the  sapid  or  odoriferous  substances  that  arc  gratifying 
to  our  luxury,  wo  consider  as  almost  present  in  them 
and  permanent,  some  part  of  the  very  delight  which 
they  afford.  I  know  well  that,  philosophically,  we 
consider  these  sapid  and  odoriferous  substances,  mere- 
ly as  the  unkno\vu  causes  of  our  sensations  of  sweet- 
Lnees  and  fragrance;  but  I  have  little  doubt,  at  the 
le  time,  that  it  is  only  philosophically  we  do  so 
[consider  them ;  and  that  while  wc  smell  a  rose,  without 
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thinking  of  our  philosophy,  we  do  truly  consider  the 
fragrance,  which  we  are  at  the  moment  enjoying,  or 
at  least  a  charm  which  involves  a  sort  of  shadowy 
resemhlance  of  that  peculiar  species  of  delight,  to  be 
floating  around  that  beautiful  flower,  as  if  existing 
there,  independently  of  our  feeling.  We  do  not  in- 
deed think  of  the  sensation  of  fragrance  as  existing 
without ;  for,  if  we  cliaracterized  it  as  a  sensation, 
this  very  judgment  would  imply  a  sort  of  philosophiz- 
ing on  its  nature,  which  is  far  from  taking  pla<!C  in 
such  a  moment.  But,  without  regarding  it  as  a  sen- 
sation, and  enjoying  merely  the  actual  feeling  of  the 
moment,  we  incorporate  the  charm  as  it  were  with 
the  colours  of  the  rose,  with  as  little  intention  of 
forming  this  combination,  and  even  with  as  little  con-, 
Bciousncss  that  any  such  combination  is  taking  place, 
as  when,  in  vision,  we  invest  the  external  hardness, — 
the  mere  feeling  of  gentle  and  limited  resistance, 
which  the  rosebud  gives  us  as  an  object  of  touch,  or 
of  muscular  compression,  with  the  colours,  whidi  are 
at  the  moment  arising  from  affections  of  a  diflerent 
organ.  In  the  case  of  fragrance,  it  is  more  easy  for 
us,  indeed,  to  separate  the  sensation  from  the  external 
form  with  which  we  combine  it,  and  to  imagine  a  rose 
without  odour,  than,  in  the  case  of  vision,  to  separate 
the  mere  form  and  hue  that  mingle  as  if  in  one  sen- 
Bation  ;  because  there  are  many  objects  which  we 
touch,  that  excite  in  us  no  sensations  of  fragrance, 
and  no  objects  of  touch  which  do  not  excite  in  us 
some  sensations  of  colour.  The  co-existence  is,  there- 
fore, more  uniform,  and  the  subsequent  suggestions 
consequently  more  uniform  and  indissoluble  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  It  is  much  easier  for  us,  ac- 
cordingly, to  persuade  those  who  have  never  read,  or 
discoursed,  or  thought  on  such  subjects,  that  the  feel- 
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ings  of  smell  and  taste  are  not  inherent  in  their  ob- 
jects, than  to  persuade  them  that  the  actual  colours, 
which  form  their  sensations  of  vision,  are  not  spread 
over  the  surfaces  of  external  things.  Bnt  the  actual 
investment  of  external  things,  with  the  feelii^  of 
our  own  mind,  does  take  place  in  our  sensitive  refer- 
ences to  objects  without;  and.  in  some  cases,  as  in 
those  of  vision,  constitutes  a  union  so  close,  that  it  is 
impossible  eren  for  our  philosophy  to  break  the  union 
while  the  sensation  continues.  We  know  well,  when 
we  open  our  eyes,  that  whatever  affects  our  eves,  is 
within  the  small  compass  of  their  orbit;  and  yet  we 
cannot  look  for  a  single  moment,  without  spreading 
what  we  thus  visually  feel  over  whole  miles  of  land- 
scape. 

Still,  I  must  repeat,  not  the  slightest  donbt  is  philo- 
sophically entertained  by  those  who,  when  they  open 
their  eyes,  yield  like  the  vulgar  to  the  temporary 
illusion,  that  the  colours,  thns  supposed  to  be  spread 
over  the  external  scenery,  are  truly  feelings  of  the 
mind,  of  which  the  external  objects,  or  rather  the 
rays  of  light  that  come  from  them,  are  merely  the 
unknown  causes.  When  questioned  on  the  subject  of 
vision,  we  state  this  opinion  with  confidence,  and  even 
with  astonishment,  that  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  in 
the  present  age  of  philosophy,  should  be  doubted  by 
him  who  has  taken  the  superfluous  trouble  of  putting 
such  a  question.  At  the  very  moment,  probably,  at 
which  we  gxxe  our  answer,  we  have  our  eyes  fixed  on 
him  to  whom  we  address  it.  His  complexion,  his 
dress,  are  regarded  by  us  as  external  colours ;  and  we 
are  practically,  at  the  very  moment,  therefore,  belying 

I  the  very  opinion  which  we  profess,  and  in  speculation 

^^     truly  profess,  to  bold. 

^B         These  remarks  show  sufficiently  the  distinction  of 

^B       VOL.  in. 
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our  speculative  limitation  of  our  feelings  to  miiul,  as 
the  only  subject  of  feeling,  and  our  practical  diffusion 
of  tbese  very  feelings  over  matter,  which,  by  its 
nature,  is  incapable  of  being  the  subject  of  any  feeling; 
and  they  show,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  the  same 
mind  to  combine  both,  or  rather,  that  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual, who  has  accurately  made  the  distinction,  that 
does  not,  in  almost  every  moment  of  his  life,  certainly 
in  every  moment  of  vision,  go  through  that  very  process 
of  spiiitualizing  matter,  or  of  diffusing  over  matter  his 
own  sensations,  which,  in  his  speculations,  appears  to 
him  to  involve  an  absolute  contradiction. 

It  is  not  enongh,  therefore,  to  urge  in  disproof  of 
any  diffusion  of  our  mental  feelings  over  material 
things,  that  our  feelings  are  affections  of  mind,  and 
cannot  be  affections  of  matter ;  since  this  would  be  to 
disprove  a  fact  which,  certainly  in  vision,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  in  some  degree  in  our  other  senses  also,  is 
continually  taking  place,  notwithstanding  the  supposed 
demonstration  of  its  impossibility. 

To  apply  these  remarks,  however,  to  onr  particular 
subject :  Beauty,  I  have  said,  is  necessarily  an  emo- 
tion that  is  pleasing;  and  it  is  an  emotion  which 
we  diffuse,  and  combine  with  onr  conception  of  the 
object  that  may  have  excited  it.  These  two  circum- 
stances, the  pleasing  nature  of  the  emotion  itself,  and 
the  identification  of  it  with  the  object  that  excites  it, 
are  essential  to  it  in  those  years  in  which  alone  it  can 
be  an  object  of  reflection ;  and  are,  as  I  conceive,  the 
only  circumstances  that  are  essential  to  it  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  in  whatever  way  the  emotion  itself  may 
be  produced.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  questioned, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  simple  vision,  whether  we 
think  that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  a  state  or  affection 
of  matter,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
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instantly,  that  it  ia  a  state  of  ttie  mind,  aud  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  existing  in  any  substance  that 
ia  purely  uiatcrial.  All  this  we  should  say  with  con- 
fidence, as  we  say  with  confidence  that  colour  is  an 
affection  of  the  mind,  and  only  an  affection  of  the 
raind.  Yet  still,  as  in  the  case  of  colour,  the  teinpo- 
i*ary  diffusion  of  our  own  feeling  over  the  external 
object  would  take  ]>lace  as  before.  The  beauty,  as 
truly  felt  and  reasoned  ujion,  would  be  in  our  mind ; 
the  Iteauty,  as  conceired  by  us  at  the  time  of  the 
feeling,  would  be  a  delight  that  seemed  to  float  over 
the  object  without — the  object  which  we,  therefore, 
term  beautiful,  as  we  term  certain  other  objects  red 
or  green ;  not  the  mere  unknown  causes  of  the  feel- 
ings wliicli  we  tenn  redness,  or  greenness,  or  beauty, 
but  objects  that  are  red.  and  green,  and  beautiful. 
Even  at  the  time  of  the  diffusion,  however,  we  do  not 
say  or  even  think  that  we  diffuse  the  emotion  of 
beauty  any  more  than  wc  say  or  think  that  we  diffuse 
the  sensations  of  colour;  for  this,  as  I  have  said, 
would  be  to  bare  philosophized  on  the  nature  of  tlie 
feelings  or  states  of  a  substantial  mind ;  but  without 
any  thought  of  the  colours  as  sensations,  or  of  the 
beauty  as  an  emotion,  we  feel  them  as  in  the  objects 
that  excite  them,  that  is  to  say.  we  reflect  them  from 
ourselves  on  the  objects.  The  difl'usion  may  be  tem- 
porary, indeed,  and  depend  on  the  actual  presence  of 
the  object,  but  still  the  temporary  diffusion  does  take 
place;  and  while  the  object  is  before  us,  it  is  as  little 
possible  for  us  not  to  regard  it  as  permanently  beauti- 
ful, though  no  eye  were  ever  to  behold  it,  as  it  would 
be  for  us  to  regard  its  colour  as  fading,  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  we  close  our  eye.  Beauty,  then,  is  a 
pleasing  emotion,  and  a  delight  which  we  feel,  as  if 
diffused  over  the  object  which  excites  it. 
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T  shall  proceed  further  in  my  inquiry  in  my  next 
lecture. 


LECTURE  UV. 

Of  Immediate  Emotioni^  not    necessarily  involving  any  Moral 
Peeling. — 5.  Beauty  and  its  Opposite^  continued. 

Gentlejiem,  the  latter  part  of  my  Lecture,  yester- 
day, was  employed  in  considering  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  emotions, — that  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  beauty, — an  emotion  wliich  every  one 
must  have  felt  sufficiently  to  understand,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name,  what  it  is  which  is  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  which,  3iotwithstaiidi"p;,  when  we 
endeavour  to  explain  to  others  what  we  feel,  no  two 
individuals  probably  would  define  by  the  same  terms. 

Of  an  emotion  which  is  so  delightful,  and  so  uni- 
versal, and,  by  a  singular  and  almost  contradictory 
character  of  thought,  at  once  so  clearly  felt  and  so 
obscurely  comprehended,  many  theories,  as  might  well 
be  supposed,  have  been  formed  by  philosophers;  and 
if  the  accunite  knowledge  of  a  subject  bare  any  neces- 
sary proportion  to  the  number  of  opinions  with  respe<:t 
to  it,  that  have  been  stated  and  canvassed,  and  tho 
labour  and  ability  of  those  who  have  advanced  their 
own  theories,  or  examined  the  theories  of  others,  there 
could  now  be  scarcely  any  more  doubt,  as  to  the 
nature  of  what  is  beautiful,  than  as  to  any  property 
of  a  circle  or  a  triangle,  which  geometricians  have 
demonstrated. 

Such  a  proportion  however,  unfortunately,  does  not 
hold.  There  are  subjects  which  as  little  grow  clearer 
by  a  comparison  of  many  opinions  with  respect  to  them. 
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as  the  waters  of  a  turbid  lake  grow  clearer  by  being 
frequently  Hashed  together,  wlieii  all  tliat  can  be 
effected  by  the  agitation  is  to  darken  them  the  more. 

In  such  a  case,  the  plan  most  prudent  is  to  let  the 
waters  rest,  before  we  attempt  to  discover  what  is  at 
the  bottom ;  or,  to  speak  without  a  metaphor,  where 
there  is  so  much  confusion  and  perplexity,  from  oppo- 
site opinions,  it  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  regard 
the  subject,  if  we  can  so  regard  it,  without  reference 
to  any  former  opinion  whatever,  as  if  the  phenomena 
were  wholly  new,  or  ourselves  the  first  inquirers. 

This  I  in  part  attempted  in  my  last  lecture,  the 
results  of  which  it  may  be  of  advantage  briefly  to 
recapitulate. 

Though  we  nse  the  general  name  of  beauit/,  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of  the  objects  that 
excite  it,  and  a  very  considerable  variety  also  in  the 
emotion  itself  which  is  thus  excited,  tlie  emotion,  to 
which  we  give  the  name,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  uni- 
formly pleasing.  This,  then,  is  one  essential  circum- 
stance of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  the  tribe  of  different,  though  kindred 
emotions,  which,  from  their  analogy,  we  comprehend 
under  that  general  name. 

Another  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  the  emo- 
tion of  beauty,  in  all  its  varieties,  from  many  other 
emotions  that  are  pleasing  in  themselves,  is,  that,  by 
a  sort  of  reflex  transfer  to  the  object  which  excited 
it,  we  identify  or  combine  onr  agreeable  feeling  with 
our  very  conception  of  the  object,  whether  present  or 
absent  from  us.  Whatever  is  delightful  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  we  gaze  or  listen  with  delight,  seems 
to  us  to  be  contained  in  the  beautiful  object;  as  the 
charms  which  were  contained  in  that  fabulous  cestua 
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described  by  Homer,  that  existed  when  none  beheld 
them,  and  were  the  same  whether  the  cestus  itself  waa 
worn  by  Venus  or  by  Juno. 

In  illusti-ation  of  thia  embodying  or  reflecting  pro- 
cess,  the  result  of  whicli  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which 
constitutes  an  object  to  our  conception  as  beautiful,  it 
waa  necessary  to  offer  some  remarks ;  and  especially 
to  make  some  distinctions,  without  which,  the  supposi- 
tion of  this  transfer  of  our  delight,  and  diffusion  of  it, 
in  the  conception  of  the  object  that  gave  birth  to  it, 
might  appear  to  involve  a  sort  of  absurdity;  as  if  it 
implied,  in  the  same  object,  a  combination  of  material 
and  mental  affections,  which  are  incapable  of  union. 

It  is  particularly  of  importance,  in  this  case, 
to  distinguish  our  momentary  sentiments  from  our 
philosophical  judgments.  As  I  behold  the  sun,  for 
example,  it  is  impossible  for  mo  to  regard  it  but 
as  a  plane  circular  surface  of  a  few  inches  diame- 
ter. As  I  regard  it  philosophically,  it  is  a  sphere  of 
such  magnitude,  as  almost  to  pass  the  limits  of  my 
conception.  If  I  were  asked,  what  is  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  ;  I  should  endeavour  to  state  it,  with  as  exact 
an  approximation  to  its  real  magnitude  as  was  possi- 
ble for  me.  But  if  I  were  to  state  what  every  one 
feels  who  knows  nothing  of  astronomy,  and  what  even 
the  astronomer  feels  as  much  as  the  vulgar,  when  he 
turns  hta  eye  to  that  great  luminary;  I  should  say  that 
the  diameter  was  scarcely  a  foot ; — so  different  is  our 
momentary  sentiment,  while  we  gaze,  from  the  judg- 
ments which  we  form  philosophically,  after  we  have 
ceased  to  gaze ;  the  impression  of  the  momentary 
sentiment  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  as  irre- 
sistible as  that  of  the  Judgment,  or  rather  the  more 
irresistible  of  the  two.  In  like  manner,  when  I  look 
at  any  distant  landscape,  first  with  my  naked  eye. 
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afterwards  with  a  teksoope  keU  im  i 
tfa«n  with  the  mme  ieleaeope  iareitedL  I  fcafe  a  mmi 
ondoabtiDg  beUef  tkat  the  oigecti  tkaa  ae«B  b  tin* 
different  wmjs  hare  eoolaved  exactly  at  Ae  ane 
distance  from  me ;  hot  if  I  were  to  tfate  vfeift  I  fcti 
Tifoaliy,  and  witat,  wttk  all  bj  V— hiii^i  af  Aa 
optical  deception,  it  w  iiiipiiilili  far  ae  Bot  to  fed 
Tisualir.  1  fifaoald  aaj,  in  each  of  these  waja  of  view- 
ing the  seene^  that  the  ohjteta  weie  i 
taoce&  To  recar.  howctcf^  to  ttaft 
brings  the  differeace  of  the  phflaaofhical  aad  the 
momentary  b^ief  atamt  to  th^  whieh  takes  phwe  ia 
the  feeling  of  beaa^^— tha  CMe  of  the  nmal  pesBe^ 
tioos  of  coloor, — H  is  well  haowa,  to  rfvfy  cbc  who 
is  aeqaaint«d  with  the  theory  of  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  that  the 
seem  to  as  spread  orcr  that  wide  saifteeflfi 
which  terminated  in  the  remote  hofi 
not  corporeal  nM>dificatioas ;  the  efccC,  iadtti,  sf  the 
presence  of  a  few  lajs  witha  the  sanfl  orhet  «f  the 
eye,  bat  an  effect  ooly,  oot  a  part  of  the  mifiiaee;  tmd 
that  we  yet  diffaae  as  it  were  the  eoloai;  wUeh  aisla 
bat  as  a  pc  nut  ion  of  oar  Mad,  over  tboae  ^etaat 
objects^  which  are  not  mind,  bat  Batter.  If  we  were 
asked  what  the  imlcrisi  eohMr  i^  we  AaalJ  itsic^ 
phikksopfaicaUy,  that  it  is  Ae  a^aawa  ttsae  cf  thai 
colonr  which  is  oar  spneatioa ;  that  iwiafss^  far  ex- 
ample, is  a  feeling  of  oar  own  Biad^  aad  greeaacM 
a  feeling  of  oar  own  miad,  aad  that  what  are  traly 
redness  and  gpreenness  ia  the  eitrraal  ohfeeta,  beiag 
both  equally  unknown  to  itt  in  IhtBarlres,  have 
no  other  difference  in  oar  coacepiioa  thaa  as  hcng 
the  unknown  causes  of  dift*rent  neatal  fedliagit.  This 
answer  we  shoold  give,  philosophically;  bet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  impo«ible  for  as  to  hiok  oa 
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these  unknown  causes  of  our  sensations  of  colour, 
without  blending  witli  them  the  very  sensations  which 
they  cause,  and  seeing,  therefore,  in  them  the  Teiy 
greenness  and  redness  which  are  feelings  of  our  own 
mind.  In  like  mtiuner,  when  we  philosoplaze  on  beauty, 
and  separate  the  delight  which  is  in  us  from  tlie  cause 
of  the  delight  which  is  without  us,  beauty  is  simply 
that  which  excites  in  us  a  certain  delightful  feeling ; 
it  is  like  the  greenness  or  redness  of  objects,  consi- 
dered separately  from  our  perception  of  objects, — the 
greenness  and  redness  which  material  objects  would 
have,  thon«fh  no  mind  sentient  of  colour  were  in  exis- 
tence. But  still  this  is  not  the  beauty  which  we  feel ; 
it  is  only  the  beauty  wliich  we  strive  in  vain  to  con- 
ceive. The  external  beauty  which  we  feel  invoWes 
our  very  delight  reflected  on  it,  and  diffused,  as  much 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  visual  object,  it  involves  our  sen- 
sations of  colour  difl'used  in  it ;  the  colour  which  we 
reflect  being  iu  our  mind,  as  the  charm  which  we 
reflect  is  also  in  our  mind.  In  this  sense,  indeed, 
that  ancient  theory  of  beauty,  which  refers  it  to  mind 
as  its  source,  is  a  faithful  statement  of  the  phenomena; 
since  it  is  our  own  spiritual  delight  which  we  are 
continualh'  s|ireading  around  us;  thougli,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I'luto  and  his  followers  intended  their  refer- 
ence to  be  understood,  it  is  far  from  being  just,  or  at 
least  far  from  having  been  proved  to  be  just.  In 
borrowing,  therefore,  the  language  which  they  use,  wo 
do  not  borrow  a  mere  poetic  rhapsody ;  but  it  becomes, 
with  the  interpretation  which  I  would  give  it,  the 
expression  of  a  philosophic  truth. 

Allcd,  mind  alune  (bear  witjieaa,  Eartb  anil  Heaven!) 
TiiQ  living  fountains  in  i(«clf  cuutains 
Of  boautcouH  and  aublime  :  here  liand  in  haitd^ 
Sit  paramount  the  Graces;  here  entliroDod, 
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CelMtial  T«in»»  with  ilivinest  ain, 
InTiln  the  aool  to  never-CuJing  joj.* 

It  is  the  mind  indeed  alone  that  in  the  view  which 
I  have  given  you,  is  the  living  fountata  of  beaotj. 
beoaase  it  is  the  mind  which,  by  reflection  from  itself, 
embodies  in  the  object  or  spreads  over  it  its  own  de- 
liglit.  If  no  eye,  that  is  to  say,  if  no  mind  were  to 
behold  it,  what  would  be  the  loveliest  of  those  forms, 
on  which  we  now  gaze  with  rapture,  and  more  than 
rapture  ?  A  multitude  of  particles  more  or  less  near 
or  remote.  It  is  the  soul,  in  which  these  particles, 
directly  or  indirectly,  excite  agreeable  feelings,  which 
invests  them  in  return  with  many  seeming  qualities 
that  cannot  belong  to  the  mere  elementary  atoms 
which  nature  herself  has  made ;  which  gives  them,  in 
the  first  place,  that  unity  as  a  single  form,  which  they 
donot  possess  of  themselves, — since,  of  thcmselve3,how- 
ever  near  they  may  be  in  seeming  coherence,  they  are 
a  multitude  of  separate  and  independent  corpuscles, — 
which,  at  the  same  time,  spreads  over  them  the  colours, 
that  are  more  truly  the  effect  of  our  vision  than  the 
cause  of  it,  and  which  diffuses  amon^  them  still  more 
intimately  those  charms  and  graces,  which  they  pos- 
sess only  while  we  gaze,  and  without  which,  when  the 
eyes  that  animate  and  embellish  them  are  closed,  they 
are  again  only  a  multitude  of  separate  particles,  more 
or  less  near  or  remote. 

Another  distinction,  to  which  T  alluded  in  my  last 
lecture,  and  which,  though  apparently,  and  even  really 
a  verbal  one,  is  a  distinction  of  great  importance  in 
its  influence  on  our  assent, — is  the  difference  of  the 
phrases,  colour,  and  sensation  of  colour,  beanty,  and 
emotion  of  beauty.  When  we  speak  of  colour  or 
beauty  simply,  we  speak  of  what  we  feel,  without 
■  Pleuurc*  of  ImagiaatioD,  Book  I.  r.  481-48S. 
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considering  any  tiling  more  than  the  feeling  itself. 
When  we  speak  of  the  sensation  of  colour  and  of  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  we  apeak  of  these  feelings  with  re- 
ference to  tlie  mind;  ami  though  colour,  as  felt  by  us, 
must  of  course  be  the  sensation  of  colour,  and  beauty, 
as  fell  by  us,  be  the  emotion  of  beauty,  it  appears  to  us 
a  very  different  proposition,  to  state,  that  in  vision  wa 
combine  our  sensation  of  colour  with  external  things,  or 
our  emotion  of  beauty  with  external  things,  and  to  say 
simply  that  we  combine  with  them  colour  and  beauty. 
We  combine  them,  witliout  knowing  that  we  are  com- 
bining them;  consequently  without  thinking  tluit  the 
one  is  a  sensation,  the  other  an  emotion,  and  both 
atfectiong  of  mind  alone.  To  think  of  them  as  a  sen- 
sation and  emotion,  would  be  to  have  formed  already 
the  philosophic  judgment,  which  separates  them  from 
the  object,  not  the  mere  momentary  sentiment,  which 
combines  them  with  it.  In  the  case  of  vision,  thero 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  dione  every  moment  by 
the  lowest  of  the  people ;  who  have  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  the  colour,  or  rather  the  cause  of  colour, 
aa  it  exists  without,  is  diiferent  from  that  redness  or 
bluenesa  which  they  think  they  see  spread  over  the 
surface  of  objects ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  in  combining,  in  our  notion  of  the  beautiful  ob- 
ject, the  delightful  feeling  of  our  mind,  we  should  do 
this,  with  as  little  suspicion  that  the  delight,  which 
we  have  diffused  over  the  object  itself,  is  our  own  in- 
ternal emotiou. 

That  ia  thinking  of  a  beautiful  object,  wo  do  con- 
eider  some  pennanent  delight  as  diffused,  and  as  it 
were  embodied  in  it,  is,  I  think,  evident  on  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  objects  which  we  terra 
beautiful.  And  yet,  when  we  first  think  of  this  dif- 
fusion of  a  mental  feeling  over  a  material  object,  if  we 
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have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  the  very  supposition  of  such  a  pro- 
cess may  seem  to  involve  an  assumption  that  is  scarcely 
warrajitahle ;  precisely  as  the  uneducated  multitude, 
and  perhaps  a  very  great  majority  of  the  smaller  mul- 
titude who  are  educated,  would  smile,  with  something 
more  than  unl>elief,  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  theory  of 
vision  which  relates  to  colour.  But  to  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  mental  phe- 
nomena in  general,  an<l  particularly  the  phenomena 
commonly  ascribed  to  association,  the  diffusion  of  this 
feeling,  and  combination  of  it  with  our  notion  of  the 
cause  of  the  feeling,  will  seem  only  an  instance  of  a 
very  general  law  of  our  mental  constitution.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  an  instance  of  that  general  tendency  to 
condensation  of  feelings,  which  gives  the  principal 
value  to  every  object  that  is  familiar  to  us ;  to  the 
home  of  our  infancy,  to  the  walks  of  our  youth,  to 
every  gift  of  friendship;  nor  only  to  these  inanimate 
things,  but,  in  a  great  measure  also,  to  the  living  ob- 
jects of  our  atfection,  to  those  who  watched  over  our 
infant  slumber,  or  who  were  the  partners  of  our 
youthful  walks,  or  who  left  with  us,  in  absence  or  in 
death,  those  sacred  gifts,  which  for  a  moment  supply 
their  place,  with  that  brief  illusion  of  reality  which 
givea  to  our  remembrance  a  more  delightful  sadness. 
When  we  look  to  the  gray  hairs  of  him,  in  the 
serenity  of  whose  parental  eye,  even  in  its  most  serious 
contemplation,  there  is  a  silent  smile  that  is  ever 
ready  to  shine  upon  os  ; 

T\'Loee  nutliorUy,  in  show 
WliOD  most  eerere,  and  maetering  all  ita  furce, 
Was  but  the  gmver  countenance  of  lore  ; 
^Mioea  farour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  migbl  lour 
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Ami  litter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 
But  had  a  Licking  in  its  darke.«t  frown  : —  ' 

When  we  look  to  that  gracious  form,  in  whose 
thought,  even  in  the  moments  in  which  he  addresses 
to  lieaTen  his  gnitJtude  or  hia  prayer,  we  are  still 
present,  as  he  thinks  of  that  common  home  of  our 
immortalitj',  to  which  he  is  only  journeying  before  us, 
— or  coniinentis  us  to  the  protection  of  tliat  great 
Being  wlio  has  been,  in  his  own  long  earthly  career, 
the  protection  and  happiness  of  hia  youth  and  of  his 
age, — are  there  no  feelings  of  our  heart,  no  enjoy- 
ments of  early  fondness  and  increasing  gratitude,  and 
reverence  unmixed  with  fear,  which  we  have  combined 
with  the  very  glance  of  that  eye,  and  the  very  tone  of 
that  voice,  whose  glance  and  tone  are  to  us  almost 
like  a  blessing?  The  friend  whom  we  have  lonK 
loved,  is.  at  each  single  moment,  wliat  he  has  been  to 
us,  in  many  successive  years.  Without  recalling  to 
us  the  particular  events  of  those  years,  he  recalls  to  us 
their  delights ;  or,  rather,  the  very  notion  which  we 
form  of  him  contains  in  itself  this  diffused  pleasure, 
like  some  ethereal  and  immortal  spirit  of  the  [last. 

Nor,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  it  only  in  our  moral 
affection  for  beings  living  like  ourselves,  and  capable, 
therefore,  of  feeling  and  returning  our  kindness,  that 
this  condensation  of  regard  takes  place.  It  produces 
an  affection  of  almost  moral  sympathy,  where  there  can 
be  no  feeling  of  it,  and  therofore  no  possibility  of  re- 
turn ;  and  wlierc  tliat  softening  influence  accordingly 
must  be  wholly  reflected  from  our  own  mind.  That, 
for  inanimate  objects,  long  familiar  to  ns,  we  have  a 
regard  in  some  degree  eirailur  to  that  which  we  feel 
for  a  friend,  has  been  the  remark  of  all  ages;  since 
every  individual,  in  ereiy  age,  must  have  been  subject 
'  Cowper'a  Task,  Book  VI.  r.  30-35. 
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to  the  universal  influence  which  gives  occasion  to  it. 
A  little  attention  to  this  process,  by  which  an  object 
of  trifling  value  becomes  representative  of  feelings 
that  are  inestimable,  will  not  be  uninteresting  in  itself, 
and  will  throw  much  light  on  that  similar  process,  by 
which,  in  the  case  of  beauty,  I  conceive  objects  to 
become  representative,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  reflection, 
of  the  pleasure  which  they  excite.  I  cannot  prepare 
you  better  for  this  discussion,  than  by  quoting  some 
remarks  from  the  eloquent  work  of  Dr  Smith. 

"  The  causes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  whatever  they 
are,  or  however  they  operate,  seem  to  be  the  objects 
which,  in  all  animals,  immediately  excite  those  two 
passions  of  gratitude  and  resentuLent.  They  are  ex- 
cited by  inanimated  as  well  as  by  animated  objects. 
We  are  angry,  for  a  moment,  even  at  the  stone  that 
hurts  us.  A  child  beats  it.  a  dog  barks  at  it,  a  choleric 
man  is  apt  to  curse  it.  The  least  reflection,  indeed, 
corrects  this  sentiment,  and  we  soon  become  sensible 
that  what  has  no  feeling  is  a  very  improper  object  of 
revenge.  When  the  mischief,  however,  is  very  great, 
the  object  which  caused  it  becomes  disagreeable  to 
us  ever  after,  and  we  take  pleasure  to  bum  or  destroy 
it.  We  should  treat,  in  this  Tiianner,  the  instrument 
which  had  accidentally  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
a  friend;  and  we  should  often  think  ourselves  guilty 
of  a  sort  of  inhumanity,  if  we  neglected  to  vent  this 
[absurd  sort  of  vengeance  upon  it. 

"  We  conceive,  in  the  same  manner,  a  sort  of  grati- 
tude for  those  inanimated  objects,  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  great  or  fre<iuent  pleasure  to  us.  The 
sailor,  who,  as  soon  as  he  got  ashore,  should  mend  his 
£re  with  the  plank  on  which  he  had  just  escaped  from 

shipivreck,  would  seem  to  be  guilty  of  an  unnatural 
action.     We  should  expect  that  he  wouhl  rather  pre- 
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serve  it  with  care  and  afTection,  as  a  monument  that 
was,  in  some  measure,  dear  to  him.  A  man  grows 
fond  of  a  snuff-box,  of  a  pen-knife,  of  a  staft*,  which 
he  hafl  long  made  use  of,  and  conceives  soraethini;  like 
a  real  love  and  affection  for  them.  If  he  breaks  or 
loses  them,  he  is  vexed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  daman;e.  The  house  which  we  have  long 
lived  in,  the  tree  vvliose  verdure  and  shade  we  have 
long  enjoyed,  are  both  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of 
respect  that  seems  due  to  such  benefactors.  The 
decay  of  the  one,  or  the  ruin  of  tlie  other,  affects  us 
with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  though  we  should  sustain 
no  loss  by  it.  The  Dryads  and  the  Lares  of  the 
ancients,  a  sort  of  genii  of  trees  and  houses,  were 
properly  first  suggested  by  this  sort  of  affection,  which 
the  authors  of  those  8uj)er8titiona  felt  for  such  ohjects, 
and  which  seemed  unreasonable,  if  there  was  nothing 
animated  about  them."  * 

The  reason  of  this  friendship  for  inanimate  ohjects 
seems  to  me  to  be,  that,  with  such  objects,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  there  is  really  combined  a  great 
part  of  that  which  forms  the  complex  conception  of 
our  friend ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  similarity  of  the  feeling 
excited.  There  is  not,  indeed,  and  cannot  be,  in  the 
case  of  lifeless  matter,  that  admiration  of  virtue  and 
genius,  that  gratitude  for  a  preference  voluntarily  made, 
and  for  kindness  voluntarily  shown,  and  that  confidence 
in  future  displays  of  similar  devotion,  which  forms  so 
gratifying  and  ennobling  a  part  of  friendship.  But 
what  constitutes  the  real  tenderness  of  friendship  is 
something  more  than  all  these  feelings.  These  may 
be  felt  in  attachments  that  are  formed  at  any  period 
of  life,  and  at  a  very  early  period  of  mutual  acquain- 
*  Tliet>ry  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Pari  II.  sect.  It!,  c.  1. 
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tance.  But  thai  wliich  gives  to  sncb  a  onion  its  chief 
tenderness,  is  long  and  cordial  intimacy,  and  especially 
that  intimacy  which  has  taken  it^  origin  in  an  early 
period  of  life.  The  friend  of  our  Imyish  sports,  of  onr 
college  studies,  of  our  first  schemes  and  successes,  and 
joys  and  sorrows,  is  be  in  whose  converse  the  heart 
expands  most  readily,  and  with  whom,  in  latest  old 
age,  we  love  to  grow  young  a^in.  With  the  very 
image  of  the  person  is  mingled  the  remembrance  of 
innumerable  enjoyments-  and  consolations  shared  in 
common.  They  are,  as  it  were,  condensed  and  iixed 
in  it,  and  are  reflected  back  upon  us,  as  often  as  the 
image  arises.  But  the  remembrance  of  a  long  series 
of  agreeable  emotions  may  be  mingled  with  inanimate 
scenes,  as  well  as  witli  jwrsons ;  and  if,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  these  past  emotions,  it  produce  tenderness  in 
the  one  case,  it  surely  is  not  surprising  that  the  same 
cause  should  produce  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  the 
other ;  and  that,  as  the  chief  source  of  the  affection  is 
thus  in  circumstances  that  are  common  to  both,  we 
should  feel  something  \ery  like  regard  for  every  long 
familiar  object,  while  it  exists,  and  of  grief,  when  it 
exists  no  more. 

The  old  man.  who  pointed  out  the  house  of  a  deceased 
friend,  and  said,  "  Formerly  I  had  only  to  climb  those 
steps,  to  forget  all  the  miseries  of  life,"  ^  must  have 
felt  for  the  steps,  which  he  had  so  often  trod,  that 
regard  which  arises  from  the  remembrance  of  past 
delight;  a  remembrance,  which  constituted  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  pleasure  fonnerly  received  by  him, 
when  they  led  him  to  the  apartment  of  his  friend,  and 
to  all  that  happiness,  which  was  more  than  the  mere 
forgetfulness  of  grief,  even  when  there  was  grief,  or 
the  very  miseries  of  life,  to  be  forgotten. 
'  De  St  Lambert,  torn.  Ui. 
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The  same  effect,  in  heightening  friendship,  wliich  is 
produced  by  long;  intimacy,  is  produced,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  any  single  feeling  of  very  vivid  interest ; 
sucli  lis  that  of  peril  sliared  together:  the  strong  emo- 
tion of  the  moment  of  enterprise,  the  joy  of  the  escape, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  glory  which  attended  it,  being 
blended  and  reflected  from  each  individual,  as  from 
another  self.  In  one  of  those  admirable  tragedies, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  series  of  Plays  on  the  Passions, 
there  is  a  very  striking  picture  of  this  kind,  in  the 
speech  of  an  old  maimed  soldier,  who,  with  all  his 
modesty,  has  been  forced  to  allude  to  some  of  his  past 
exploits. 

For  I  hare  fought,  where  few  alive  remaiQ'd, 

Ami  none  unscathed  ;  wliere  but  a  few  rcmaia'd 

Thua  irnrrd  anil  maxigfled  :  a-s  belike  you've  seen 

O'  summer  iiiglits,  around  tte  evening  lamp. 

Some  wrotched  motlid,  witigleis  and  balf-onsuraed^ 

JiiBt  feebly  crawling  o'er  tlieir  heaps  of  dead. 

In  Savoy,  on  a  !<tna1l,  though  defi]ierate  poet. 

Of  full  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men, 

But  twelve  were  left ; — and  right  dear  friends  were  we 

For  ever  after.    They  are  all  dead  now ; — 

I'm  old  and  lonely.' 

In  a  real  case  of  this  sort,  every  vivid  feeling  which 
attended  the  action, — and  the  remembrance  of  which 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  remembrance  of  the  action 
itself, — would  be  combined  with  the  perception  of  each 
individual  survivor.  The  common  peril,  the  common 
escape,  the  common  glory,  would  be  conceived  as  one ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  unity,  aa  often  as  the 
thought  of  the  glorious  action  recurred,  each  would 
be  to  the  others  as  it  were  another  self.  Indeed,  so 
closely  would  the  conception  of  the  action  itself,  and 
'  Count  BaJiil,  a  Tragedy,  Act  III.  Sccao  I. 
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of  the  rij^ht-dcar  friends  be  blended,  that,  in  a  case 
like  that  which  the  drama  siipposeiis  I  hate  Httle  donbt, 
that  when  all  but  one  of  the  little  band  of  heroes  had 
perished,  it  would  seem  to  the  melancbol^r  samvor — 
when  all  the  real  component  parts  of  the  action  had 
thus  ceased  to  exist — as  if  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
the  action  had  fierished  likewise ;  and  old  age  and 
loneliness  would  be  felt  the  more,  ad  if  stripped,  not  of 
the  enjoymenta  of  friendship  only,  but  almost  of  the 
Tery  honours  of  other  years. 

The  same  feeling  in  this  case,  too,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, extends  itself,  if  not  equally,  at  least  in  a  Tery 
hi^h  degree,  to  inanimate  things;  and  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  the  sword  which  has  been  worn  only  as 
an  ornament,  and  the  sword  which  has  been  often 
wielded  in  battle,  and  iu  battle  the  moat  perUooa.  wiU 
be  viewed  by  their  possessors  with  Tery  different 
regard.  The  weapon  is  itself  a  real  component  part 
of  the  glorious  actions  which  it  represents;  and  we 
transfuse,  as  it  were,  into  the  mere  lifeless  steel,  a 
consciousness  and  reciprocity  of  our  virid  feelings, 
exactly  as,  in  the  case  of  beauty,  we  animate  the  ex- 
ternal object  with  our  own  delight,  without  knowing 
that  we  have  done  so. 

The  grief  which  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  an  object, 
insignificant  in  itself,  and  deriving  all  its  value  from 
associations  formed  with  it.  presents,  in  another  form, 
that  transfusion  of  feeling  from  the  mind,  and  concen- 
tration of  it  in  the  object,  which  constitute  our  lively 
pictures  of  beauty,  when  it  ia  regarded,  not  as  the 
unknown  cause  of  our  delightful  feeling,  but  as  that 
embodied  deligbt  itself. 

An  object  long  familiar  to  us,  by  occurring  fre- 
quently, either  in  perception,  or  in  trains  of  thought, 
together  with  many  of  our  most  interesting  emotions. 
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and  the  images  of  those  frienda  of  whom  we  think 
most  frequently,  is,  by  the  common  lawa  of  suggestion, 
BO  closely  associated  with  these  emotions  and  ide^i^ 
that,  wlicn  it  ia  present  to  our  mind,  these  shadowy 
images  of  happiness  may  almost  he  considered  as 
fonning  with  it  a  part  of  one  complex  feeling,  or  at 
least  are  Tcry  readily  recalled  by  it.  When  such  an 
object,  therefore,  is  lost,  and  we  think  of  it  as  lost, 
we  do  not  conceive  it  as  that  simple  object  of  percep- 
tion which  it  was  originally,  when  it  first  affected  our 
senses ;  in  which  case,  the  loss  of  it  could  not  be  very 
seriously  regarded  by  us ;  but  we  conceive  it  as  that 
complex  whole  which  it  has  become — the  image  or 
representative  of  many  delightful  feelings.  Though 
it  be  oiUy  a  snuff-box,  or  a  walking-stick,  as  in  the 
cases  supposed  by  Dr  Smith,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  the  loss  would  of  itself  give  some  degree  of  addi- 
tional interest  to  our  conception  of  the  object,  which 
makes  it  dwell  longer  in  our  mind  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  done,  and  allows  time,  therefore,  for  the 
recurrence  of  a  greater  number  of  the  images  asso- 
ciated with  it,  that  rise  accordingly,  and  mingle  with 
tlic  conception.  But  with  tliat  complex  state  of 
mind,  which  arises  from  the  union  of  these,  in  our 
rapid  retrospect  of  other  years,— a  state  which  is  not 
the  mere  conception  of  the  walking-stick  which  we 
have  lost,  but  of  it  and  the  other  associate  feelings, — 
the  feeling  of  the  loss  is  mingled,  and  is  mingled,  not 
more  with  the  conception  of  the  stick,  than  with  all 
the  co-existing  associate  feelings,  vague  and  indistinct 
as  these  may  be, — the  conception,  perhaps,  of  the 
friend  who  presented  it  to  us, — of  the  walks  during 
which  it  hofi  been  our  companion, — of  many  of  the 
innumerable  events,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  that  have  occu- 
pied us,  since  the  time  at  which,  like  a  new  limb  added 
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to  US,  it  becaiine,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves.  Since 
the  notion  of  the  loss,  therefore,  is  combined  with  all 
these  conceptions,  in  one  complex  state  of  mind,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  it  should  appear  to  ns,  for  the 
moment,  as  the  loss,  not  of  one  part  only,  and  that,  if 
absolutely  considered,  the  least  important  part  of  the 
whole,  but  as  the  actual  loss  of  the  associate  group  of 
ima^s  and  emotions  of  which  it  is  more  than  rcpre- 
scntatiTC,  and  that  it  should  excite  our  momentary 
sorrow,  accordingly,  as  for  that  actual  loss.  We 
know,  indeed,  whenever  we  reflect,  that  all  these 
objects  are  not  lost,  but  the  walking-stick  only ;  and 
our  reason,  every  moment,  checks  us  with  tliis  truth; 
but  still,  every  other  moment,  in  spite  of  reason,  the 
feeling  of  the  loss  and  the  conception  of  the  vague 
complex  whole,  continuing  to  be  blended,  afl'ect  our 
mind  with  the  blended  regret.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
innumerable  instances  in  which  our  feelings  continue 
obstinately  to  delude  us,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge 
which  might  be  supposed  capable  of  saving  us  from 
the  illusion ;  as  particularly  in  those  striking  cases  of 
opticjil  deception,  to  which,  on  account  of  the  impor- 
tant light  which  they  throw  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  in  general,  I  have  already  so  frequently  directed 
your  attention.  When  we  look  at  a  pictured  cylinder, 
or  at  any  landscape  in  which  the  laws  of  perspective 
are  observed,  we  know  well  that  it  is  a  flat  surface  at 
which  we  are  looking.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  us.  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  to  consider 
the  cylinder  as  a  plane,  and  all  the  rocks  and  groves 
aud  long-with  drawing  vales  of  the  landscape,  as  com- 
prehended in  a  few  inches  of  colouring.  When  we 
receive  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  it  is  vain  for  reason  to 
tell  us,  that  we  have  received  only  a  flat  surface  of  a 
little  paint ;  when  we  lose  a  walking-stick,  the  gift  of 
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a  friend,  it  is  equally  vain  for  reason  to  tell  us,  that 
we  have  suffered  only  a  loss  whicli  we  can  repair  for 
a  few  shillings  at  a  toyshop. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure,  then,  by  the  momentary 
belief  of  the  loss  of  more  than  the  object  itself,  that  I 
would  explain  that  disproportioucd  emotion,  whicli  is 
felt  to  be  absurd,  yet  is  not  felt  the  less  on  account  of 
this  seeming  absurdity. 

But,  whatever  nuiy  be  thought  of  this  explanatiou 
of  that  grief — so  far  beyond  the  absolute  value  of  the 
object — which  we  feel,  on  the  loss  of  any  object  that 
has  been  long  familiar  to  us,  there  at  least  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  great  fact  itself,  t)iat  an  object,  long 
familiar  to  us,  does  acquire  additional  value  by  this 
familiarity;  and,  as  the  object  is  absolutely  the  same, 
however  frequently  it  may  have  met  our  eyes,  or  been 
use*!  by  us  for  any  of  the  common  i>urpo3es  of  life,  it 
is  only  a  relative  value  which  it  can  have  acquired,— 
a  value  consisting  in  our  own  feelings  merely,  which 
we  must  therefore  have  condensed  in  it,  or  attached  to 
it  in  some  way  or  other. 

After  these  illustrations  from  phenomena  that,  if 
not  absolutely  of  tlie  same  class,  are  at  least  very 
closely  analogous,  since  they  imply  a  sort  of  charm 
conceived  by  us  as  treasured  in  extenial  things,  and  a 
charm  which  consists  merely  in  the  reflected  feelings 
of  our  own  mind,  I  trust  it  will  not  appear  to  you  too 
bold  an  affirmation,  to  say,  that  the  agreeable  enio- 
tious  whicli  certain  objects  excite  in  us,  are  capable  of 
being,  in  our  conception,  combined  with  the  very  no- 
tion of  the  objects  themselves ;  and  that  we  term  such 
objects  beautiful,  by  combining,  in  our  notion  of  them, 
the  delight  which  we  feel,  as  we  term  them  green, 
bine,  crimson,  by  combining  with  them  our  feelings  of 
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colour.  What  is  true  of  objects  of  sight,  may  be  con- 
ceived as  easily  in  every  other  species  of  beauty, 
natural  or  artificial,  material  or  mental.  Whatever 
exciter  the  emotion,  may  be  felt  as  of  itaolf  combined 
with  the  emotion  which  it  excites:  forms,  colours, 
sounds,  all  that  is  ingenious  in  art,  or  amiable  in 
morals.  My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  all  the 
varieties  of  beauty  with  any  minute  investigation, 
through  this  variety  of  its  objects ;  but  you  may  your- 
selves equally  apply  to  them  whatever  remarks  I  have 
applied,  more  particularly  to  one  species  of  the  de- 
liglilful  emotion. 

It  is  of  external  objects,  indeed,  and  particularly  of 
objects  of  sight,  that  we  think  most  fretjuently,  when 
we  speak  or  hear  of  beauty :  but  this  does  not  arise 
from  any  excluBive  peculiarity  of  the  feeling  excited 
by  these  objects,  as  if  the  terra  were  only  metaphori- 
cally ap])lied  to  others;  but  because  external  objects 
are  continually  around  us,  so  aa  more  frequently  to 
excite  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  and  in  a  great  measure* 
too,  because  the  human  form,  itself  an  object  of  vision, 
is  representative  to  us  of  the  presence  of  aJl  which  we 
love,  or  those  with  whom  our  life  is  connected,  and 
from  whom  its  happiness  has  been  derived,  or  from 
whom  we  hope  to  derive  it.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  when  we  think  of  beauty,  we  should 
think  of  that  by  which  the  emotion  is  most  vindly  ex- 
cited, and  should  be  led  accordingly  to  seek  it  there, — 


Where  Beout/s  living  image,  tike  tho  Morn 
That  wakeii  in  Zepliyr's  arnis  iho  Muahiog  May, 
Movea  oDward  ;  or  as  Veniw,  when  aho  stood 
Effulgent  on  tho  p«arly  oar,  ami  amiJctl, 
Fresh  from  tho  deep,  anil  ctiiuicioiw  of  her  form. 
To  tree  tho  Tritons  tunc  tlicir  vocal  shells. 
And  each  ccruleaa  sister  of  tlic  flood 
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With  lond  acclaim  attend  her  o'er  the  naTeSi 
To  seek  th'  Idaliaii  bower.'' 

That  we  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  delightful  emo- 
tion from  works  of  intellect,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  fine  arts,  which  arc  founded  on  this  hap]»y  suscep- 
tibility ;  nor  is  the  delight  felt  only  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  works  of  fancy,  at  least  of  fancy  iu  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  commonly  employed  ;  it  is  felt 
in  the  result  of  faculties  that  seem,  while  exercised  in 
the  operations  that  produce  the  beautiful  result,  to  be 
very  foreign  from  every  emotion,  but  that   tranquil 
satisfaction  which  may  be  supposed  to  constitute  a 
part  of  our  assent  to  any  interesting  truth.    How  many 
theorems  are  there,  to  which  a  mathematician  applies 
the  term  beautiful,  as  readily  as  it  is  applied  by  others 
to  the  design  or  the  colouring  of  a  picture,  or  to  the 
words  or  air  of  a  song;    and  though  the  delightful 
emotion  which  he  expresses  by  that  word  is  at  once 
far  inferior  in  degree,  and  only  analogous  in  kind  to 
the  emotion  excited  by  those  objects,  it  still  is   so 
analogous  as  to  deserve  the  denomination.     In  general 
physics,  in  like  manner,  how  instantly  do  we  speak  of 
the  beauty  of  an  experiment  which  is  so  contrived  as 
to  decide  a  point  that  has  been  long  in  controversy, 
by  very  simple  means,  and  with  the  exclusion  of  every 
foreign  circumstance  that  might  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  result ;  or  of  the  beauty  of  a  theory,  which  brings 
together  many  facts  that  were  before  dispersed,  with- 
out any  obvious  bond  of  union,  and  exhibits  them  in 
luminous  connexion  to  our  view.     The  delightful  emo- 
tion, in  these  intellectual  forms  of  beauty,  is,  it  will 
be  admitted,  fiir  less  lively  than  when  it  results  from 
external  things.     But  when  we  thus  apply  the  term 
beautiful  to  the  works  of  faculties  that  are  not  imme- 
'  Pleoaureis  of  ImaginEtion,  Book  I.  v,  327-335, 
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diately  conversant  with  beauty,  or  in  wbicli,  at  Iea«t, 
beauty  is  scarcely  eyeu  a  secondary  eonsi deration*  we 
arc  far  from  using  a  metaphor,  any  more  than  wc  use 
a  metaphor  when  we  employ  the  same  word  in  speak- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  and  of  the  beauty  of 
tlie  human  form ;  which  are  both  objects  of  sight,  but 
of  which  the  resulting  emotions,  though  analogous,  are 
far  from  being  the  same.  We  employ  tlie  term,  be- 
cause, £rom  the  analogy  of  the  delight  in  the  ditfereut 
cases,  it  is  the  only  term  which  can  express  our  mean- 
ing: wc  do  truly  feel,  on  the  contemplation  of  such 
intellectual  works,  a  deliglitful  emotion, — as  we  feel 
a  delightful  emotion  very  similar,  however  superior  it 
may  be  in  intensity  of  pleasure,  when  we  look  on  the 
charms  of  nature,  or  the  imitative  creations  of  art ; 
and,  as  we  conceive  the  very  charm  which  we  feel,  to 
be  ditfused  and  stored  in  those  beautiful  forms  on  which 
we  gaae,  so  does  the  charm  which  we  feel,  seem,  for 
the  moment,  to  flow  over  the  severest  works  of  intellect 
in  the  conceptions  which  are  embodied  to  us.  Kven 
reason  itself,  austere  as  it  may  seem,  is  thus  only  a 
part  of  Beauty's  universal  empire,  that  extends  over 
mind  and  over  matter  with  equal  sway. 

But  though  by  some  minds,  which  have  not  been 
convers:int  with  the  beautiful  results  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, these  severe  and  less  obvious' charms  may  not 
be  readily  admitted,  of  moral  beauty  it  is  surely  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  doubt ;  that  chann  which  is 
felt  by  us,  even  before  we  have  learned  to  distingiiisli 
virtue  by  its  name,  and  which,  even  to  the  guilty  who 
have  abandoned  it,  still  retains  a  sort  of  dreadful  love- 
liness, which  they  woiUd  gladly  forget,  but  which  no 
etfort  can  wholly  banish  from  their  remembrance,  tliat 
is  forced  still  to  shudder  aud  admire.  It  is  the  ana- 
logj'  of  this  moral  beauty,  indeed,  which  gives  its  most 
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attractive  charm  to  tlie  beauty  of  tbe  inanimate  uni- 
verse, and  wliicli  adorns  poetry  with  its  most  delight- 
ful iiiiaj:;es.  To  give  our  mere  approbation  to  virtue, 
as  we  give  our  cisseiit  to  any  trutli  of  reasoning,  eeems 
to  be  as  little  possible,  tts  for  those  who  are  not  blind, 
to  open  their  eyes,  in  the  very  sunshine  of  noon,  on 
some  delightful  acenc,  and  to  view  it  as  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  forms  without  any  colouring.  The  softer  moral 
perfectiona.  so  essential  to  the  happiness,  and  almost  to 
the  very  existence  of  society,  are  like  those  mild  lights 
and  gentle  graces,  in  the  system  of  external  things, 
withunt  vvhieli  the  repose  of  nature  would  not  be 
tranquillity  but  death ;  and  its  mutious,  in  the  waving 
bough,  and  the  foamy  waterfall,  and  the  stream  that 
glides  from  it,  wotild  be  only  the  agitation  of  contiguous 
particles  of  matter.  Well,  indeed,  may  the  Poet  of 
Imagination  exclaim, — 

Is  a\ig\ii  ii€  fair 
In  all  tlie  deivy  landflcapen  of  tho  Spring, 
In  tlie  bright  eye  i>f  Heeper  or  the  Morn, 
In  Nature's  fairent  forms,  is  ttHQht  eo  fair 
As  rirluous  fricudship  ?  a»  tlic  cauJid  blush 
Of  lilni  who  striven  with  fortune  to  be  Just? 
The  graceful  (ear  tliat  streams  fur  other's  woea 
Or  tbe  mtlii  niajesty  of  jirivato  life, 
AVhero  Pence  with  ever-t looming  olive  crowns 
The  gate, — where  Honour's  liberal  hands  effiisa 
UneurieJ  Ircasurcd,  and  tho  anuwy  wings 
Of  Iiinricenco  and  Love  protect  tlio  sccno?' 

In  all  these  cases  of  moral  beauty,  as  in  that  to 
which  our  senses  more  immediately  give  rise,  we  con- 
ceive the  delight  wJiich  we  feel  to  be  centred  in  the 
moral  object ;  and  the  very  diffusion  of  the  delight 
seems  to  connect  us  more  closely  with  that  which  we 
admire,  producing  what  is  not  a  mere  sympathy,  bat 
^  Plodsures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  t.  500-.71 1 . 
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someUuDf  more  fntimatr — Ait 
mind,  ia  idkctod  mad 
wHhstawfing  an  tlie  akeni 
written  cODOOTiiiig  it,  kaa.  m  t^ 
bare  now  described,  in  f«t  at 
nature. 

Bnt  tboogli,  in  all  tbese  grat 
the  matenaL  the  intdlectiial,  aad  tte 
whicb  we  iee\  to  be  beaalifai  be 
witb  which,  ia  oar  oo 
tton.  if  it  be  an  object  of  sease,  of; 
ceptioo.  if  it  be  an  object  of  Miilfcfff  knd, 
combiDcd,  bj  a  sort  of 
wbicb  it  has  excited  in  as ;  w^,  it  will  be 
certain  objects  prodnce  this  effect  ? 

The  examination  of  this  point,  bvwetct;  I 
fer  till  raj  next  lecture. 


LEcrrRE  Lr. 


Gektlcxex.  niT  last  Lecinre  wm  f|il»j<H  m 
sidering  and  iUostrating,  bj  Tarkma  analogooB  phcno- 
mena  of  the  mind,  the  proeen  hy  which  1  oooeeive 
oor  feeling  of  delight,  that  antes  from  the  object 
which  we  term  beaatifol,  to  be  fciected.  a«  it  were» 
from  our  mind  to  the  objecta  which  exnte  H ;  veiy 
mach  in  the  ftame  way  as  we  ^wead  over  external 
tbin|c:s.  in  the  common  phenomena  of  Tisioii.  the  oolonr. 
wbicb  is  a  feeling  or  state,  not  of  nmttcr,  bat  of  mind. 
A  beautiful  object,  when  considered  bj  m  philoao- 
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phically,  like  the  unknown  causcB  of  our  sensations 
of  colour  in  bo<lie8,  considered  separately  from  our 
visual  sensations,  is  merely  the  cause  of  a  certain 
delightful  emotion  which  we  feel ;  a  beautiful  object. 
as  felt  by  us,  when  wo  do  not  attempt  to  make  any 
philosophic  distinction,  is,  like  those  coloured  objects 
which  we  see  aronnd  us,  an  object  in  which  we  have 
ditfused  the  delightful  feeling  of  our  own  mind. 
Though  no  eye  were  to  behold  what  is  beautiful,  we 
cannot  but  imagine  that  a  certain  delight  would  for 
ever  b©  flowing  around  it;  as  we  cannot  but  imagine, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  loveliest  flower  of  the  wilder- 
ness, which  buds  and  withers  unmarked,  is  blooming 
with  the  same  delightful  hues,  which  our  vision 
would  give  to  it,  and  surrounded  with  that  sweet- 
ness of  fragrance,  which,  in  itself,  is  but  a  number  of 
exhaled  particles,  that  arc  sweetness  only  in  the  sen- 
tient mind. 

An  object,  then,  as  felt  by  us  to  be  beautiful, 
seema  to  contain,  in  its  own  nature,  the  very  delight, 
which  it  occasions.  But  a  certain  delight  must  in 
this  case  be  excited,  before  it  can  be  difl'used  by 
reflection  on  that  object  which  is  its  cause  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  certain  objects  that  the  delightful  emotion 
is  excited.  Why,  then,  it  will  he  said,  is  the  effect 
so  limited?  and  what  circumstances  distinguish  the 
objects  that  produce  the  emotion,  from  those  which 
produce  no  emotion  whatever,  or,  perhaps,  even  an 
emotion  that  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  opposite  ? 

If  the  same  effect  were  uniformly  produced  by  the 
same  objects,  it  might  seem  as  absurd  to  inquire  how 
certain  objects  are  beautiful  and  others  not  so,  as  to 
inquire  how  it  happens  that  sugar  is  not  bitter,  nor 
wormwood  sweet,  the  blossom  of  the  rose  not  green, 
nor  the  common  herbage  of  our  meadows  red.     The 
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qnestion,  however,  assnmcs  a  very  different  appear- 
ance when  we  consider  the  diversity  of  the  emntioim 
excited  by  the  same  object,  and  when  we  consider 
the  very  powerful  infiaence  of  accidental  association 
on  our  emotions  of  this  kind.  In  such  circumstances 
we  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  doubt,  at  least,  whether 
objects,  primarily  and  absolutely,  have  a  jtower  of 
producing  this  emotion  ;  or  whether  it  may  not  wholly 
depend  on  those  contingent  circumstances,  which  we 
find  and  must  allow  to  be  capable  of  modifying  it  to 
so  very  great  an  extent. 

That  certain  circumstances  do  truly  modify  our 
emotion  of  bejiuty,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  even 
that  they  produce  the  feeling,  where  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  such  circumstances,  no 
emotion  of  the  kind  would  have  been  excited.  The 
influence  of  what  is  called  fashion,  in  giving  a  tem]K)- 
rarj'  beauty  to  \-arious  forms,  is  a  most  striking  proof 
of  this  flexibility  of  our  emotion  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration  by  example. 

*'  If  an  European,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Ileynolds  in 
one  of  his  Discourses  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
"  if  an  European,  when  he  has  cut  ofi"  his  beard,  and 
put  false  hair  on  his  head,  or  bound  up  his  own 
natural  hair  in  regular  hard  knots,  as  unlike  nature 
as  he  can  possibly  make  it,  and  after  having  rendered 
them  immoveable  by  the  help  of  the  fat  of  hogs,  has 
covered  the  whole  with  flour,  laid  on  by  a  machine 
with  the  utmost  regularity, — if,  when  thus  attired,  he 
issues  forth,  and  meets  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  has 
bestowed  as  much  time  at  his  toilet,  and  laid  on  with 
equal  care  and  attention  his  yellow  and  red  ochre,  on 
particular  parts  of  his  forehead  or  cheeks,  as  he 
judges  most  becoming ;  whoever  of  these  two  despises 
the  other  for  this  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his 
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country,   whicliever  first  feels  himself  provoked    to 
laugb,  ia  the  burbariau."  ' 

It  is  not  necessary,  liowever,  to  have  recourse  to 
Barage  life,  to  feel  how  completely  the  ornamental  and 
the  ritliciilous  in  all  the  adventitious  embellishmenta 
of  fashion,  differ  only  as  the  eyes  which  behold  tliem 
are  difterent.  The  moat  civilized  European  may  soon 
become,  in  this  respect,  a  Cherokee,  and,  in  his  nice 
absurdities  of  decoration,  be  himself  the  very  thing  at 
which  he  would  have  laughed  before. 

Weary  as  we  soon  become  of  whatever  we  have 
admirciJ,  our  weariness  is  not  more  nipid  than  our 
admiration   of  something  new,  which  follows  it,  or 
rather  precedes  it.    It  seems  as  if,  in  order  to  produce 
this  delightful  emotion,  nothing  more  were  necessary 
for  us  than  to  say.  Let  this  be  beautiful !     The  power 
of  enchantment   is   almost  verified   in   the   &inn;ular 
transformations   which  are  thus   produced  ;    and  in 
many  of  these,  fashion  is  employed  in  the  very  way 
in   which   magic   has  been   commonly  fabled   to   be 
employed, — ^in  making   monsters,    who   are   as  little 
conscious  of  their  degradation,  while  the  voluntary 
metamorphosis  lasts,  as  the  hideous  but  unknowing 
victims  of  the   enchanter's  art.     A  few  months,   or 
perhaps  even  a  few  weeks,  may,  indeed,  show  them 
what  monsters  they  have  been :  but  what  is  mon- 
strous in  the  past,  is  seen  only  by  the  unconscious 
monsters  of  the  present  hour ;  who  are  agjiin,  in  a  few 
months,  to  laugh  at  their  own  defonnity.      What  we 
arc,  in  fashion,  is  ever  beautiful ;  but  nothing  is  in 
fashion  so  riJicnlons  as  the  beauty  which  has  been  : 
as  in  journeying  with   sunshine   before   us,    what   is 
immetliately  under  our  eye  is  splendour ;  but  if  we 
look  back,  we  see  a  long  shadow  behind  us,  though 
'  Discuune  VII. 
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all  which  U  diadow  now  was  oaee  briffiast,  aa  Ae  toj 
track  of  bngfataeas'sloag  mhiA  we  botc 

The  iuflucnce  of  fwhimi,  oa  tke  bcv 
or  fumitore.  or  eqvpage,  is  the  note 
as  an  Ulnstratioa.  from  the  rapi£^  of  its 
and  the  aDiveisalitj  of  the  emotiaa  vlaeh  it  rrriUt, 
that  render  it  abaolateJf  impQMAfe  far  tfo  Bscfc 
BCeptical  to  doobt  its  power.  The  biMmtmee  of  povti- 
colar  a^i^oointions  on  iadiridaal  wamit  ia,  sdeod.  wm 
powerful  as  the  more  geoenl  infcrnpe  phkk.  ■  eack 
iodividoal  on  whom  it  operates,  is  onir  oo»  of  tbe 
forms  of  that  Terr  particolar  infloeaee.  Bat  is  these 
cases  it  mi<2ht  bare  beea  doabtoJ  whether  the  peea- 
liaritr  ascribed  to  anoeataoa,  mj^  not  rather  haie 
arisen  from  constitutional  direreitT.  In  the  ehaagea 
of  universal  ffisfaion,  howerer,  there  can  be  no  doabi 
jAS  to  the  nature  of  the  swar  that  has  beea  exenned; 
ince  ererv  one  will  readilr  aOow  ia  aaoChcr,  that 
change  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  fciwMplf 

Yet>  even  thoogfa  what  is  eommonlr  termed  faM***^. 
tiie  modifier  or  creator  of  eeneral  feelinc.  had  not 
^been,  it  is  scarcely  pos^ble  that  we  should  not  bare 
discovered  the  influence  of  cirmmstanoea  oa  oar  indi- 
Tidnal  emotions.  Kren  in  the  mere  scenerr  of  natore, 
which,  in  its  most  maje^ic  features — its  BBoaatains^ 
its  rivers,  its  cataracts — seems,  by  its  permaaeoee,  to 
mock  the  power  of  man,  how  differently  do  the  same 
objects  aifect  us,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  acci'lents 
of  former  feelings  and  former  events !  The  hill  and 
the  waterfdl  may  be  pleasing  to  every  eye ;  but  how 
doably  beautiful  do  they  seem  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  expatriated  Swiss,  who  almost  looks,  as  be  gazes 
on  them,  for  the  cottage  of  his  home,  half  gleaming 
through  the  spray ;  as  if  they  were  the  very  hill  and  the 
waterfall  which  had  been  the  haunt  of  his  yoath.    To 
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the  exile,  in  every  situation,  what  landscape  is  so 
beautiful  as  that  which  recalls  to  htm  perhaps  the 
bleakest  and  dreariest  spot  of  the  country  which  he 
has  not  seen  for  many  dismal  years  ?  The  softest 
borders  of  the  lake,  the  gentle  eminences  that  seem 
tfl  rise  only  to  slope  iuto  the  delightful  valleys 
between — the  lielda,  the  groves,  the  vineyards,  in  all 
t}ieir  luxuriance— these  have  no  beauty  to  his  eye. 
But  let  his  glance  fall  on  some  rock  that  extends 
itself  without  one  tuft  of  vegetation,  or  on  some  heath 
or  morass  of  still  more  gloomy  barrenness ;  and  what 
was  indifference  till  then,  is  indifference  no  more. 
There  is  an  instant  emotion  at  hia  heart,  which, 
though  others  might  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  that 
of  beauty,  is  beauty  to  bim ;  and  it  is  to  this  part  of 
the  scene  that  hia  waking  eye  most  frequently  turns, 
as  it  is  it  alone  which  he  mingles  in  his  dream  with 
the  well-remembered  scenery  of  other  years. 

That  our  emotion  of  beauty,  which  arises  from 
works  of  art,  is  susceptible  of  modification  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  is  equally  evident.  There  are 
tastes  in  composition,  of  which  we  are  able  to  tix  the 
period,  almost  with  the  same  accuracy  as  we  fix  the 
dates  of  any  of  those  great  events  which  fill  our  tables 
of  chronology.  What  is  green  or  scarlet  to  the  eyes 
of  the  infant,  is  green  or  scarlet  to  the  same  eyes  iu 
boyhood,  in  youth,  in  mature  manhood,  in  old  age ; 
but  the  work  of  art  which  gives  delight  to  the  boy, 
may  excite  no  emotion  but  that  of  contempt  or  disgust 
in  the  man.  It  must  be  a  miserable  ballad,  indeed, 
which  is  not  read  or  heard  with  interest  in  our  first 
years  of  curiosity  ;  and  every  dauber  of  a  village  sign- 
post, who  knows  enough  of  his  art  to  give  four  legs, 
and   not  two  merely>  to  his  red  lion  or  blue  bear,  is 
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sure  of  the  admiration  of  the  little  critic  wlio  stops 
his  hoop  or  his  top  to  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  his  skill. 
Even  in  the  judgments  of  our  maturer  years,  when 
our  discernment  of  beauty  has  been  quickened  by 
frequent  exei-cise^  and  the  study  of  the  works  of  ex- 
cellence of  every  age  has  given  us  a  corresponding 
quickness  in  discerning  the  opposite  imperfections, 
which  otherwise  we  might  not  have  perceived,  how 
many  circumstances  are  there,  of  which  we  are  perhaps 
wholly  unconscious,  that  modify  our  general  suscepti- 
bility of  the  emotions  of  this  class !  Our  youth,  our  age, 
our  prevailing  or  temporary  passions,  the  peculiar  ad- 
miration which  we  may  feel  for  some  favourite  author, 
who  has  become  a  favourite,  perhaps,  from  circum- 
stances that  had  little  relation  to  his  general  merit, 
may  all  concur  with  other  circumstancea  as  contingent, 
in  giving  diversity  to  sentiments  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  the  same.  It  is  finely  observed  by 
La  Bruyere,  in  his  Discours  de  Reception,  in  1693, 
when  Corneille  was  no  more  and  Racine  still  alive, 
"  LSome,"  says  he,  "  cannot  endure  that  Corneille 
should  be  preferred  or  even  thought  equal  to  him. 
They  appeal  to  the  age  that  is  about  to  succeed- 
They  wait,  till  they  shall  no  longer  have  to  count  the 
voices  of  some  old  men,  who,  touched  indiflerently 
with  whatever  recalls  to  them  the  first  years  of  their 
life,  love  perhaps  in  his  CEdipus  only  the  remembrance 
of  their  youth."  The  same  idea  is  happily  applied, 
by  another  Academician,  to  account  for  the  constant 
presence  of  love  in  French  tragedy,  by  the  universal 
sympathy  which  it  may  be  expected  to  excite.  "  This 
passion,"  says  he,  "  which  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
can  interest  women,  has  nearly  an  equal  inHucnce  on 
the  other  sex.  How  many  arc  there,  who  have  never 
felt  any  very  violent  emotions  of  ambition  or  ten- 
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geance !  Scarcely  is  there  one  who  has  been  exempt 
from  love.  The  joung  are  perhaps  under  itg  influence 
at  present.  Withwbat  pleasure  do  they  recoguiae  them- 
selves in  all  which  they  ace  and  hear !  The  old  have 
loved.  How  delightful  to  them,  to  l>e  recalled  to 
their  fairest  ami  happiest  years,  by  the  picture  of  what 
was  then  the  liveliest  occupation  of  their  thought ! 
The  mei-e  remembrance  is,  to  them,  a  second  yoath." 

If  the  emotion  of  beauty,  which  we  receive  from 
external  things  and  works  of  intellectual  art,  be  thus 
under  the  control  of  our  passions  and  remembrances, 
the  pleasure  of  moral  beauty  is  also,  in  some  measure, 
under  the  same  control.  The  great  principles  of 
moral  distinction  are  indeed  too  deeply  fixed  in  our 
breast,  by  our  divine  Author,  to  allow  approbation 
and  pleasure  to  be  attached  to  the  contemplation  of 
pure  malignity,  or  withheld  from  pure  benevolence. 
When  evil  is  admired,  therefore,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  some  disproportionate  admiration  attached  to  some 
real  or  supposed  accompanying  good;  but  still  it  is 
in  the  power  of  circumstances  to  produce  this  dispro- 
portionate admiration,  and  consequently  to  modify, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  resnlting  emotion  of  moral 
beauty.  In  one  age,  or  in  one  country,  the  self- 
denying  virtues  are  held  in  highest  estimation ;  in 
another  age,  or  another  country,  the  gentler  social 
atfeetious.  There  are  yicriods  of  society  in  which 
valour,  that  gave  virtue  its  name  in  the  early  ethics 
of  one  mighty  people,  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of 
that  national  virtue  which  commands  general  reve- 
rence, at  the  expense  of  the  calmer  and  far  nobler 
virtues  of  peace.  There  are  other  systems  of  polity 
in  which  these  civil  virtues  rise  to  their  just  pre- 
eminence, and  in  which  valour  is  admired,  less  for  its 
absolute  unthinking  intrepidity,  than  for  its  relation 
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to  the  sacred  rights  of  which  it  ia  the  guardian  or  the 
avenger ;  nor  does  the  csiiiuation  perish  completely 
wth  the  circmnstancea  that  gave  rise  to  it.  At  Home, 
even  when  Roman  liberty  had  bowed  the  neck  to  that 
gracious  despot  who  prepared,  by  the  habit  of  sub- 
mission to  usurped  power,  the  servility  that  was 
afterwards — while  executioner  succeeded  executioner 
on  the  throne  of  the  world — to  smile,  and  to  shudder, 
and  obey,  because  others  had  smiled,  and  shuddered, 
and  kissed  the  dust  before :  in  the  very  triumph  of 
usurpation,  when  a  single  hour  at  Fharsalia  had  de- 
cided the  destiny  of  ages,  and  Utica  liad  heard  the 
last  voice  of  freedom,  like  the  fading  echo  of  some 
divine  step  retiring  from  the  earth ;  still  slavery  itself 
could  not  overcome  the  silent  reverence  of  the  heaxt 
for  him  who  had  scorned  to  be  a  slave. 

Even  when  proud  desar,  'luidst  triumplial  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  tito  |M>mi)  of  wara, 
I^ubly  Tain,  and  impotently  great, 
Sliow'd  Rome  lior  Catu's  Gguro  drawn  in  elate; 
Aa  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  pa»f'd, 
Tlio  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  oercast. 
The  triumph  ceased — tears  gnsh'd  from  eyery  eye; 
Tbe  world's  great  victur  i>ags'd  unhcodod  by. 
Her  last  good  iiiaii  dejected  Ryino  adored, 
And  boDour*d  Ciesar'a  Icea  tlian  Cato's  sword."  ' 

Such  were  the  emotions  with  which  the  actions  of 
Cato  were  regarded  at  Rome,  and  continued  to  be 
regarded  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  stoical  philo- 
sophy, producing  those  extravagant  comparisons  of  a 
mortal  and  the  gods,  which  were  not  more  impious 
than  absurd,  and  which  were  little  accordant  with  the 
general  spirit  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  of  which 
piety  to  the  gods  was  one  of  the  most  honourable 
■  Pope's  Prologue  to  Cato,  v.  27-36. 
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characteristics.  The  character  of  perfect  moral  beauty, 
however,  which  tlie  life  of  Cato  seemed  to  exhibit  to 
a  Roman — who,  if  not  free,  was  at  least  a  descendant 
of  the  free — is  very  different  from  that  which  it  would 
exhibit  to  the  slaves,  the  descendants  of  slaves,  that 
minister,  as  their  ancestors  have  ministered,  to  the 
insignificant  grandeur  of  some  Eastern  court.  I  need 
not  say  how  very  different  feelings  also  it  excites  in 
the  mind  of  those  whom  Christianity  has  taught  a 
system  of  morals  that  surpasses  the  morality  of 
stoicism  as  much  as  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Porch 
surpassed,  in  moral  excellence,  the  idle  and  voluptuous 
profligacy  of  other  systems. 

With  these  striking  facts  before  us,  it  seems  inipoa- 
sihle  then  to  contend  for  any  beauty  that  is  absolutely 
fixed  and  invariable.  That  general  susceptibility  of 
the  emotion,  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which 
forms  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  is,  it  appears, 
80  modified  by  the  circnrastauccs  in  which  individuals 
are  placed,  that  objects  which,  but  for  tliese  circum- 
stances, woiJd  not  have  appeared  beautiful  to  us,  do 
seem  beautiful ;  and  that  other  objects  from  the  same 
cause,  cease  to  give  that  delight  which  they  otherwise 
would  have  produced.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  determine,  with  perfect  certainty,  the  great 
point  in  question  as  to  original  beauty ;  since,  whatever 
our  primary  original  feelings  may  have  been,  they  must, 
by  the  influence  of  such  modifying  circumstances,  that 
are  operating  from  the  very  moment  of  our  birtli,  be 
altogether  diversified,  before  we  are  able  to  speculate 
conceniing  them,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  infant,  be- 
fore any  visible  signs  of  his  emotions  can  be  distinctly 
discovered. 

Since  we  cannot,  then,  decide  with  confidence,  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively,  in  such  circumstances,  all 
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Tvhich  remains,  in  sound  philosophy,  is  a  comparison 
of  mere  probabilities.  Do  these,  however,  lead  ua  to 
suppose  that  originally  all  oltjecta  are  equally  capable 
of  receiving  the  primary  influences  of  arbitrary  or 
contingent  circumstances,  which  alone  determine  them 
to  be  beautiful  ?  or  do  they  not  rather  indicate  original 
tendencies  in  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
more  readily  receives  impressions  of  beauty  from  cer- 
tain objects  than  from  others,  however  susceptible  of 
modification  these  original  tendencies  may  be,  so  as 
afterwards  to  be  varied  or  overcome  by  the  more 
powerful  influence  of  occasional  causes  ? 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind, 
that  we  are  to  look  to  those  high  delights  which 
beauty,  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  affords;  for, 
though  it  may  be  false  that  all  the  pleasure  of  beauty 
is  derived  from  adventitious  circumstances,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  at  least  that  our  most  valuable  pleasures 
of  this  class  are  derived  from  circumstances  with 
which  our  imagination  ha^  learned  to  embellish  ob- 
jects. The  only  reasonable  question  is,  not  whether 
the  chief  emotions  which  we  now  term  emotions  of 
beauty,  be  referable  to  this  source;  but  whether  we 
must  necessarily  refer  to  it  every  emotion  of  this  class, 
of  every  species  and  degree. 

If,  then,  in  our  estimate  of  mere  }irohabilities,  we 
attend  to  the  signs  which  the  infant  exhibits,  almost 
OS  soon  as  objects  can  be  suppose^l  to  be  known  to 
him,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  suspect,  at  least, 
that  some  emotions  of  this  kind  are  felt  by  him.  The 
brilliant  colours,  in  all  their  variety  of  gaudiness, 
which  delight  the  child  and  the  savage,  may  not 
indeed  be  the  same  which  give  most  gratification  to 
our  refined  sensibility;  but  still  they  do  give  to  the 
child,  as  they  give  to  the  savage,  a  certain  gratifica^ 
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tion ;  and  a  gratification  which  we  should  perhaps  still 
continue  to  feel,  if  our  love  of  mere  gaudy  colouring 
were  not  overcome  by  the  delight  which,  in  after-life, 
we  receive  from  other  causes  that  arc  inconsistent 
with  this  simple  pleasure — a  delight  arising  from 
excellencies  which  the  child  and  the  sarage  have  not 
had  skill  to  discern,  but  which,  when  discerned,  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  beauty,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  brilliant  varieties  of  colour  that  are  easily  distin- 
guished, and,  therefore,  instantly  felt  to  be  beautiful. 
What  child  is  there  who,  in  a  toy-shop,  does  not  prefer 
the  gaudiest  toy,  if  all  other  circumstances  of  attrac- 
tion he  the  same?  or,  rather,  to  what  child  are  not 
this  very  glare  and  glitter  the  chief  circumstances  of 
attraction  ?  and  in  what  island  of  savages  have  our 
circumnavigators  found  the  barbarian  to  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  child?  The  refined  critic  may, 
indeed,  feel  differently ;  but  this,  as  1  have  said,  does 
not  arise  from  defect  of  that  original  tendency  to  re- 
ceive a  pleasing  emotion  from  the  contemplation  of 
those  brilliant  patchworks  of  colours  which,  though  he 
has  learned  to  regard  them  as  tawdry,  he  would,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  admired  with  the  sa>'age, 
but  from  the  development  of  tendencies  to  receive  plea- 
sure from  other  causes,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
this  earlier  delight — tendencies  which  are  original, 
like  the  other^  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  as 
much  as  in  his  own  more  cultivated  mind,  but  exist- 
ing there  inertly,  because  circumstances  have  not 
arisen  to  develop  them. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  in  this  case,  that  the  pleasure 
which  the  gaudy  patches  of  colour  afford,  is  not  an 
emotion  of  any  sort,  but  a  mere  pleasure  of  sense  ;  for, 
of  the  direct  sensual  pleasure  of  the  different  rays  of 
light,  we  are  capable  of  judging  as  well  as  the  child  ; 
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and,  though  we  still  continue  to  feci,  in  many  caaes, 
an  emotion  of  beauty  from  objects  on  which  brilliant 
colours  are  spread  in  various  proportions,  we  are  able 
to  make  a  sort  of  analysis  of  our  complex  feeling»  so 
as  in  some  degree  to  distinguish  our  admiring  emotion 
as  a  result  of  the  previous  sensitive  feeling,  by  which 
the  colours  became  visible  to  us.  If  we  were  to  judge 
by  these  primary  sensitive  feelings  alone,  it  certainly 
would  not  be  on  the  most  brilliant  colours  that  our 
eye  would  love  to  rest,  with  that  continued  int^ntness 
of  vision  to  which  the  subsequent  emotion  of  beauty 
leads,  by  the  delight  which  it  superadds,  before  the 
tawdry  has  been  distinguished  from  finer  species  of 
beauty.  On  such  colours  it  would  even  be  painful 
for  it  to  rest,  with  that  species  of  contem[)lation 
which  the  child  indulges — a  contemplation  in  which, 
if  there  be  many  dazzling  hues  to  glitter  on  him,  he  ex- 
hibits often  to  those  around  him  an  intensity  of  delight 
that,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  more  vio- 
lent natural  expression  of  pleasure  in  our  earlier  years, 
might  seem  even  to  surpass  our  more  refined  gratifi- 
cations, when  the  sources  of  this  happy  emotion  have 
been  rendered  at  once  more  copious  and  more  pure, 
and  our  sensibility  has  been  quickened  by  the  very 
happiness  which  it  has  enjoyed. 

The  delight,  it  must  be  remembered  too,  arises  not 
merely  from  the  specific  differences  of  colours  as  more 
or  less  pleasing,  in  which  case  the  most  pleasing  could 
not  be  too  widely  spread ;  but  from  distributions  of 
colours  in  gaudy  variety,  exactly  as  in  the  finer  arrange- 
ments of  tints,  which  are  beauty  to  our  matarer  dis- 
cernment. 

I  have  said,  that  from  the  undoubted  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances in  modifying  our  original  tendencies,  and 
of  circumstances  that  may  in  some  degree  have  ope- 
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rated  before  we  arc  capable  of  a-scertainin^  their  influ- 
ence, it  ia  only  an  estimate  of  probabilities  to  wbicb 
our  inquiry  can  lead.     In  vision,  however,  as  far  back 
&3  we  can  trace  tlie  emotion  of  beauty,  some  original 
emotion  of  tliis  kind  does  seem  to  be  felt  in  colours, 
and  varied  arrangements  of  colours ;  and  if  from  vision 
we  pass  to  that  sense  which  is  next  to  it  in  impor- 
tance as  a  source  of  the  feelings  that  produce  our 
emotion  of  beauty,  we  shall  fiud  another  tribe  of  onr 
sensations  that  seem,  in  like  manner,  to  favour  the 
supposition  of  some  original  beauty,  however  inferior 
to  those  other  analogous  emotions  of  delight  which  are 
to  be  the  growth  of  our  raaturer  years.     The  class  to 
which  I  allude,  are  our  sensations  of  sound,  a  class 
which  seems  to  me  peculiarly  valuable  for  illustration* 
as  showing,  1  conceive,  at  once,  the  influence  of  origi- 
nal tendencies,  and  also  of  the  modifying  power  of 
contingent  circumstances.     In  different   nations,   we 
find  ditFerent  casts  of  music  to  prevail;  in  the  variety 
of  these  national  melodies,  therefore,  we  recognise  the 
power  of  circumstances  in  diversifying  the  original 
feelings.     But  to  this  diversifying   power  there  are 
limits ;  for,  however  different  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
national  melodies  may  be,  we  find  that  in  all  nations 
certain  successions  of  sounds  alone  arc  regarded  as 
pleasing, — those  which  admit  of  certain  matliematical 
proportions  iu  their  times  of  vibration.    It  is  not  every 
series  of  sounds,  then,  that  ia  capable  of  exciting  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  but  only  certain  series,  however 
various  these  may  be.     The  universality  of  this  law  of 
beauty  in  one  of  our  senses,  in  which  delight  is  felt 
from  mere  arrangements  or  successions  of  sounds,  is  a 
ground  of  presumption,  at  least,  that  all  beauty  is  not 
wholly  contingent ;  and  aft'oids  analogies  which,  not  as 
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proofs  indeed,  l>ut  gimply  as  analogies,  maj  fairly  be 
extended  to  the  other  senses. 

Even  that  flue  species  of  beauty  which  is  to  bo  found 
in  the  expression  of  cliaracter,  in  animated  forms, — at 
least  if  we  admit  that  species  of  silent  hmguage  wliich 
has  been  called  the  language  of  natural  signs, — <ioes  not 
seem  to  be,  in  all  its  varieties,  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  mental  associations  of  the  being  who  beholds 
it-  These  connexions,  indeed,  of  the  corporeal  signs 
of  mental  qualities,  with  the  qualities  which  they  have 
been  found  to  express,  give  to  the  beauty  that  is 
admired  by  us,  in  our  matnrer  years,  its  principal 
power ;  but,  though  many,  and,  perhaps,  the  far  greater 
number  of  these  signs  arc  unquestionably  learned  by 
experience,  there  seems  i-easou  to  think,  or  at  least 
there  is  no  valid  ground  of  positive  disbelief,  that  there 
are  at  least  some  natural  sigus  independent  of  experi- 
ence, and  cfjualiy  universal  in  use  and  in  interpreta- 
tion. A  smiling  countenance,  for  example,  appears, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  his  own  little 
features,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  infant,  and  a  frowning 
countenance  to  be  disagreeable  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
is  capable  of  observing  the  different  lineaments  or 
motions  which  are  developed  in  the  smile  or  frown ; 
thougli  I  a<Iniit  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  with 
certainty,  that  even  these  signs,  which  we  term  natural, 
may  not  themselves  be  acquired  by  earlier  observa- 
tions than  any  which  we  are  accustomed  to  take  into 
account.  Yet  still,  though  the  interpretation,  even  in 
these  cases,  may,  however  early,  result  from  still  earlier 
experience  only,  this  has  not  been  proved ;  nor  is  it 
necessary,  from  the  general  analogies  of  mind,  to  assume 
it  as  certain,  without  particular  proof  in  the  particular 
case.  To  those,  therefore,  whose  philosophic  spirit  is 
easily  alarmed  by  the  word  instinct,  a$  if  it  expressed 
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a  connexion   peculiarly  mysterious,  when,   in  truth, 
every  connexion  of  one  feeling  with  another,  is  equally 
mysterious,  or  equally  free  from  mystery,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  so  regarded  by  every  one  who  has  learned 
to  consider  accurately  what  is  meant,  even  by  the  moat 
regular  antecedences  and  consequences  of  the  events 
of  nature;  to  that  class  of  philosophers,  who  think 
that   the  word  experience  accounts  for   everything, 
without  reflecting  on  what  it  is  that  experience  itself 
must  primarily  liave  been  fouiidetl, — it  may  seem  un- 
pliilosophic  thus  to  speak  of  the  possible  instinctive 
use,  or  instinctive  interpretation  of  smiles,  or  frowns, 
or  signs  of  any  sort.     Yet  how  many  cases  are  theru 
in  which  it  is  absohitely  impossible  to  deny  these  very 
instincts ;  and  cases  too,  in  which  the  immediate  eflfect 
of  the  instinct,  as  much  as  in  the  supposed  case  of 
beauty,  is  the  production  of  emotion  of  some  sort,  or 
at  least  of  the  visible  signs  of  emotion.     In  some  of 
the  lowest   of  the  animals  which  we  have  domesti- 
cated,— in  tlie  cry  of  the  hen,  for  example, — the  first 
time  that  a  bird  of  prey  is  seen  hovering  at  a  distance, 
that  cry  of  which  the  force  is  so  instantly  and  so  fully 
comprehended  by  the  little  tremblers  that  cower  be- 
neath her  wing,  who  does  not  perceive,  in  this  imme- 
diate emotion  of  terror,  an  interpretation  of  natural 
signs,  as  instinctive  as  the  language  of  affection  that 
is  instinctively  used  ?     Such  a  cry  of  alarm,  indeed,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  human  mother  of  the  little  crea- 
ture that  has  a  safer  shelter  continually  around  him. 
But  there  are  positive  signs  of  pleasure,  of  which  a 
delightful  emotion  may  be  the  immediate  consequence, 
as  there  are  negative  signs,  which  are  merely  warnings 
of  evil  to  be  shunned,  that  are  followed  immediately 
by  an  emotion  of  a  different  kind ;  and  these  addi- 
tional sources  of  enjoyment,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
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Iclndnesa  of  Heaven  to  have  communicated  to  the 
iufaat,  who  may  thus  feci,  in  the  caress,  a  delight  of 
more  than  mere  tactual  softness.  The  cry  of  the 
parent  fowl  scarcely  seems  more  quick  to  be  under- 
stood, than  the  smile  of  the  mother,  to  awake  in  the 
little  heart  that  throbs  within  her  arms  an  answering 
delight ;  nor  is  there  any  philosophic  inconsistency  in 
supposing  it,  whatever  error  there  might  be  in  affirm- 
ing it  positively,  to  be  a  part  of  a  natural  language  of 
emotion,  which,  like  the  nndonbted  natural  huiguage 
of  other  animals,  is  instinctively  understood,  in  every 
age  of  life,  as  in  every  nation  of  the  globe,  and  which 
is  already  felt  as  happiness  or  affection,  before  the 
happiness,  of  which  it  is  the  promise,  ca,n  itself  have 
been  felt  or  even  anticipated. 

Of  a  still  finer  species  of  emotion,  perhaps,  than 
even  that  which  arises  from  looks  or  features  of  the 
living  countenance,  may  lie  counted  the  pleasure  which 
is  felt  from  the  contemplation  of  moral  beaut}' ;  and 
yet,  if  we  trace  back  this  feeling  through  a  series  of 
years,  in  the  progress  of  individual  emotion,  though 
we  may  find  many  variations  of  it  in  various  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  far  from  certain,  that  we  shall  find  it 
more  lively  in  manhood,  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
unreflecting  boy.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed, 
that  moral  beauty  is  to  be  feit,  before  the  consequen- 
ces of  actions,  which  render  them  to  our  conception 
moral,  can  be  appreciated,  or  that  it  is  to  be  felt,  but 
in  those  \ery  cases,  in  which  such  consequences  can 
be  known.  There  are  many  ofTenccs,  therefore,  that 
excite  our  instant  abhorrence,  of  which  a  boy  cannot 
feel  the  moral  atrocity;  as  there  are  many  virtues,  of 
which  he  is  incapable  of  feeling  the  moral  chann. 
But,  in  virtuous  actions,  of  which  the  nature  can  be 
distinctly  conceived  by  him,  he  is  not  the  dullest  to 
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feel  what  ia  lovel_v;  nor  tbe  dullest  to  feci,  mixed  with 
his  indi^iation  and  his  pity,  disgu&t  at  actions  of  a 
different  sort.     In  the  ballad  which  he  exults  or  weeps 
to  hear,  he  lores  and  hates  with  a  love  and  hatred  at 
least  as  strong  as  are  felt  by  those  to  whom  he  listens; 
and  it  seems  as  if,  far  from  requiriiifj  any  slow  growth 
of  circumstances  to  mature  or  develop  hia  emotions, 
there  were  nolhiii]!^  more  necessary  to  his  feeling  of 
the  beauty  of  an  lieroic  sacrilicB,  than  his  knowledge 
that  an  act  was  truly  heroic,  and  nothing  more  neces* 
sary  to  his  emotions  of  an  opposite  kind,  than  his  know- 
ledge that  there  was  cruelty,  or  ingratitude  on  earth. 
The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  on  dilfcr- 
ent  species  of  beauty,  are  not  urged  by  me,  as  if  of 
evidence  sutHcicnt  to  prove,  positively,  that  we  have 
feelinjrs  of  beauty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  original 
or  independent  of  accidental  associations  of  every  sort  ; 
since  thia  point,  as  I  have  alreatly  stated,  is  beyond 
our  power  to  detennine  with  peiicct  accuracy,  because 
tbe  mind  cannot  be  a  subject  of  onrdistinct  examination, 
till  many  accidental  causes. — of  the  power  of  which, 
in  the  peculiar  circnmstances  of  the  infant  mind,  we 
may  be  without  the  slightest   suspicion, — may  have 
modified  its  original  tendencies  in  the  most  important 
respects.     The  burthen  of  proof,  however,  does  not 
rest  with  the  believetft,  but  with  the  deniers  of  original 
beauty;  and.  since  the  inquiry  has  not  fur  its  oltject 
what  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  but  merely  what 
may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  probable,  even  these 
Tcry  slight  remarks  may  perhaps  liave  been  sufficient 
to  shoAV  the  greater  probability  to  be  on  the  side  of 
that  opinion,  which  supposes  that  all  objects  are  not 
originally  to  the  mind  the  same  in  beauty  or  deformity, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  that  all  objects  are  not 
originally  equally  incapable  of  exciting  either  of  these 
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emotions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  though  accidental 
circumstances  may  produce  one  or  other  of  these  emo- 
tions, when,  but  for  the  mere  accidents,  neitlier  of 
them  would  liave  been  produced,  or  may  variously 
modify,  or  even  reverse  in  some  cases,  the  original 
tendencies ;  there  yet  arc  in  the  mind  some  original 
tendencies,  independent  of  all  association,— ten  dene  iea 
to  feel  the  emotion  of  beauty  on  the  contemplation  of 
certain  objects,  and  the  emotion  opposite  to  that  of 
beauty  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  other  objects. 
This  latter  supposition, — which,  doubtful  as  the  ques- 
tion must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
always  be,  seems  to  my  own  belief  the  more  reason- 
able,— is  rendered,  I  think,  not  less,  but  more  certain, 
by  the  arguments  which  are  urged  against  it;  argu- 
ments that  seem  to  me  founded  on  a  very  false  view  of 
the  circumstances  that  should  be  expected  to  follow, 
if  the  doctrine  ajjainst  which  they  are  urged  were 
just,  or  which,  at  least,  are  not  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular view  which  I  have  given  you  of  beauty  as  an 
emotion,  not  a  direct  sensation. 

It  is  not  a  sense  of  beauty,  you  must  have  remarked, 
for  whicii  I  have  contended, — a  sense  which,  like  our 
other  senses,  must  force  upon  the  mind  constantly,  or 
almost  constantly,  a  particular  feeling,  when  a  parti- 
cular object  is  present.  The  feeling  of  beauty,  accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  it,  is  not  a  sensation,  but  an  emotion ; 
a  feeling  subsequent  to  the  jierception  or  conception 
of  the  object  termed  beautiful ;  and  which,  like  other 
emotions,  may  or  may  not,  follow  the  particular  per- 
ception or  conception,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  those  primary  feelings,  to  which  it  is  only 
secondary,  may  have  arisen. 

It   is   vain,    therefore,   to   contend,   that   objects 
which  previously  impressed  us  with  no  feeling  of  their 
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beauty,  may  become  beautiful  to  ng,  in  consequence 
of  associations ;  that  is  to  say,  of  former  pleasing  or 
unpleasing  feelings,  peculiar  to  ourselTea ;  for  though 
it  nii^ht  be  absurd  to  sujipose  that  these  former  feel- 
ings could  give  us  a  new  sense,  it  is  far  from  absurd, 
that  the  objects  of  them  may  become  to  our  minds  the 
subjects  of  new  pleasing  emotions,  and  of  emotions 
similar,  perhaps,  to  those  which  were  fonuerly  excited 
by  other  objects.  That  we  are  originally  susceptible  of 
various  other  emotions  is  admitted,  and  even  contended, 
by  those  who  xvould  trace  to  the  suggestion  of  them 
our  feeling  of  beauty ;  and  these  original  susceptibi- 
lities, they  will  surely  allow,  may.  like  the  suscepti- 
bility of  beauty,  be  variously  modified,  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  individual  may  be  placed ;  and 
may  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  former  associa- 
tions, in  circumstances  in  which  they  otherwise  would 
not  have  arisen.  There  is  not  a  single  emotion,  in- 
deed, which  does  not  admit  of  constant  modifications 
in  this  way.  Our  love,  our  hate,  our  wonder,  are  at 
least  as  much  dependent  on  the  nature  of  our  past 
fecliugs,  as  our  delight  in  what  seems  to  us  beautiful. 
Why  should  this  one  emotion,  then,  be  expected  to 
difter  from  our  other  emotions,  which  are  confessedly 
capable  of  being  awakened  or  suspended,  in  different 
circumstances,  though  the  mere  object  of  contempla- 
tion be  the  same  ?  To  those,  accordingly,  who,  from 
being  accustomed  to  consider  beauty  as  eitlier  per- 
manent and  unchangeable  in  objects,  or  as  absolutely 
contingent  on  accidental  associations,  may  find  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  original  beauty,  of  any  sort  or 
degree,  with  that  influence  of  circumstances,  which 
may  modify  it  or  overcome  it,  it  may  be  of  some  as- 
sistance to  consider  tbc  analogy  of  our  other  emotions ; 
since  we  shall  find,  that  this  original  tendency,  subject 
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to  modification,  which  I  suppose  to  take  place  in  our 
feelings  of  beaut)',  is  what  truly  takes  place  in  our 
other  emotions ;  with  which,  therefore,  the  emotion  of 
beaut}-,  in  its  variations  in  various  circumstances^  maj* 
well  be  supposed  to  correspond.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, our  emotions  of  desire — feelings  as  lively  at 
least  as  our  emotion  of  beauty,  and  in  many  cases  far 
more  lively — which  arise  in  the  mind,  too,  in  circum- 
stances in  some  degree  similar ;  not  on  the  contem- 
plation of  a  present  delightful  object,  indeed,  like 
beauty,  but  on  the  contemplation  of  some  delight  that 
is  future.  No  one,  surely,  whatever  his  opinion  may 
be  as  to  the  original  indifference  of  objects  tliat  now 
seem  beautiful,  will  maintain  that  all  objects,  painful 
and  pleasing,  arc  e(|ually  capable,  originally,  of  excit- 
ing the  emotion  of  desire.  Yet  no  one,  I  conceive, 
will  deny,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  general  fashion, 
or  of  various  accidental  circumstances,  to  render  ob- 
jects desirable,  or,  in  other  words,  capable  of  exciting, 
when  contemplated,  this  emotion  of  desire,  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  not  inditferent  merely,  but  per- 
haps positively  disliked ;  and  to  make  objects  cease 
to  be  desirable,  which  would  have  been  highly  prized 
by  us,  but  for  the  factitious  circumstances  of  society, 
or  accidents  that  may  have  operated  on  ourselves  with 
peculiar  influence.  There  is  a  mode  in  our  very 
wishes,  as  there  is  a  mode  in  the  external  habiliments 
which  we  wear;  and,  in  their  dlHerent  objects,  the 
passions  of  different  ages  and  countries  are  at  least  as 
various  as  the  works  of  taste  to  which  they  give  their 
admiration.  When,  at  the  Restoration,  the  austerity 
of  the  Protectorate  was  succeeded  by  the  disgraceful 
profligacy  of  the  royal  court,  and  when  there  was  an 
immediate  change  of  the  desirableness  of  certain  ob- 
jects, as  if  our  very  susceptibilities  of  original  passion 
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had  been  changed,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  real 
cliaiige  took  place  in  the  native  constitution  of  man. 
In  every  orij^inal  moral  tendency  or  affection,  he  waa 
precisely  wliat  he  was  hefore.  In  all  ages,  the  race 
of  mankind  are  born  with  certain  susceptibilities, 
which,  if  circumstances  were  not  different,  would  lead 
them  as  one  great  multitude  to  form  very  nearly  the 
eame  wishes  ;  but  the  difference  of  circumstances  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  diversity  of  passions,  that  scarce- 
ly seem  to  flow  from  the  same  source.  In  like  nianner, 
the  race  of  mankind,  considered  :i8  a  great  multitude, 
might  be  in  all  ages  endowed  with  the  same  suscep- 
tibility  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  which  would  lead 
I  them,  upon  the  whole,  to  find  the  same  pleasure  in 
the  con  tern  phit  ion  of  the  same  objects,  if  different  cir- 
cumstances did  not  produce  views  of  utility,  and  as- 
sociations of  various  sorts,  tliat  diversify  the  emotion 
itself.  It  is  the  same  in  different  periods  of  life  of 
the  eame  individual ;  the  desirableness  of  objects  vary- 
ing, at  least,  as  much  as  the  feeling  of  beauty.  I  may 
add,  that  as  there  seem  to  be,  in  individuals,  original 
constitutional  tendencies  to  certain  pasgions,  rather 
than  to  others;  so  there  might  be  a  constitutional 
difference  with  respect  to  the  original  susceptibility 
of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  that,  of  itself,  niigljt  render 
certain  objects  more  delightful  to  certain  minds  than 
others.  But  still,  when  tlie  race  of  mankind  are  con- 
sidered as  one  great  multitude,  as  their  native  original 
tendencies  to  passion  may  be  considered  iis  the  eame, 
their  native  original  susceptibility  of  the  pleasing  im- 
pressions of  beauty,  in  certain  cases,  might  also  have 
been  the  same ;  tliough,  as  these  original  tendencies, 
if  they  did  exist,  might  yet  admit  of  being  variously 
diversified,  to  measure  them  by  any  standard,  would, 
even  iu  these  circumstances,  be  still  as  impracticable, 
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as  if  there  were  no  original  teudencies  whatever. 
There  is  no  standard  of  desire  ;  and  as  Httle,  even  in 
these  circumstances,  should  we  exjiect  to  find  an  ab- 
solute standard  of  beauty.  All  of  which  we  uiiglit 
philosophically  speak  would  be  the  agreement  of  the 
gicater  number  of  mankind  in  certain  desires,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  greater  number  of  cultivated  minds 
in  certain  emotions  of  beauty. 

Tluvt  the  feeling  of  beauty,  which  so  readily  arises 
when  the  mind  is  passive,  and  capable,  therefore,  of 
long  trains  of  reverie,  shoidd  not  arise  when  tlie  mind 
is  busied  with  other  objects  of  contemplation,  or  even, 
in  any  very  higli  degree,  when  the  mind  is  employed 
in  contemplating  the  beautiful  olijcct  itself,  but  in 
contemplating  it  with  a  critical  estimation  of  ita 
merits  or  defects, — is  no  proof,  as  has  been  supposed, 
that  trains  of  associate  images  arc  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  emotion;  but  is  what  might  very 
naturally  be  expected,  though  no  such  trains  were  at 
all  concerned.  The  feeling  of  beauty,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  sensation, 
but  an  emotion.  A  certain  perception  must  pi*cviousIy 
exist;  and  though  the  perception  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  that  different  state  of  mind  which 
constitutes  the  emotion,  it  has  a  tendency  also,  by 
suggestion,  to  induce  many  other  states,  and  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  when  there  are  any  strong  desires 
in  the  mind,  may  induce  those  other  states,  which 
may  be  accordant  with  the  paramount  existing  de- 
sires, more  readily  than  the  emotion  which  has  no 
peculiar  accordance  with  them.  It  is  the  same  in 
this  case,  too,  with  our  other  emotions,  as  with  that 
of  beauty.  When  we  are  intent  on  a  train  of  study, 
how  many  objects  occur  to  the  mind,  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  be  followed  by  other  emotions, 
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— by  various  desires,  for  example, — ^but  which  are  not 
followed  by  their  own  specific  desires,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  our  greater  interest  in  the  subject,  the 
relations  of  which  we  are  studying.  Nor  is  this  pecu- 
liar to  our  emotions  only.  It  extends  in  some  degree 
even  to  our  very  sensations.  In  two  individuaJs  who 
walk  along  the  same  meadow,  the  one  after  suffering 
some  very  recent  and  severe  affliction,  and  the  other 
"with  a  light  heart,  and  an  almost  vacant  mind,  how 
very  different,  in  number  and  intensity,  are  the  mere 
fienaations  that  arise  at  every  step  I  Yet  we  surely 
do  not  deny,  to  liim  who  scarcely  knows  that  there 
are  flowers  around  him,  an  original  susceptibility  of 
being  affected  by  the  fragrance  of  that  very  violet, 
the  faint  odour  of  which  ia  now  wafted  to  him  in  vain. 
The  great  argument,  however,  which  is  urged  by 
the  deniers  of  any  original  beauty,  is  founded  on  that 
very  view  of  the  fluctuations  of  all  our  emotions  of 
this  class,  which  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  in 
the  early  part  of  this  lecture.  When  we  consider  the 
changes  of  every  kind,  with  respect  to  all,  or,  at  least, 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  this  order  of  our  emotions, 
not  merely  in  different  nations,  or  different  ages  of 
the  world,  but  even  in  the  same  individual,  in  the  few 
years  that  constitute  his  life ;  and  in  many  important 
respects,  perhaps,  in  a  few  months  or  weeks,  can  we 
suppose,  they  say,  that  amid  these  incessant  changes, 
of  which  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  detect  the  source, 
there  should  be  any  beauty  that  deserves  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  being  independent  aud  original  ? 
In  what  respect,  however,  does  this  formidable  argu- 
ment differ  from  that  equally  formidable  argument 
which  might  be  ui^cd  against  the  distinctions  of  truth 
and  falsehood?  those  distinctions,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  very  sceptic,  who  professes  to  deny  them, 
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not  to  admit  in  his  own  internal  conviction,  and  the 
validity  of  wliich,  the  denicrs  of  any  original  beauty 
would  be  far  from  denying,  or  even  wishing  to  weaken ; 
since  the  very  wish  to  convince  of  the  truth  of  their 
theor}",  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  founded  on  this 
very  distinction  of  a  peculiar  capacity  in  the  mind,  of 
a  feeling  of  the  truth  of  certain  arguments,  rather 
than  of  certain  opposite  ailments.  If  our  tastes, 
however,  fluctuate,  do  not  our  opinions  of  every  sort 
vary  in  like  manner?  and  is  not  the  objection  in  the 
one  case,  then,  as  powerful  as  in  the  other?  or,  if 
powerless  in  one,  must  it  not  be  equally  powerless  in 
both  ?  I  need  not  speak  of  different  nations,  or  ages 
of  the  world,  in  this,  more  than  in  the  other  case,  of 
the  very  different  systems  of  opinions  of  savage,  semi- 
barbarous,  and  civilized  life,  in  all  their  varieties  of 
climate  and  slate.  Hei'C,  too.  it  is  sufficient  to  think 
of  one  individual,  to  compare  the  wisdom  of  the  mature 
well-educated  man  with  the  ignorance  of  his  boyhood, 
and  the  proud,  but  irregular  and  fluctuating  acquire- 
ments of  his  more  advanced  youth ;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing all  these  changes,  when  perhaps  not  a  single 
opinion  ultimately  remains  the  same,  we  yet  cannot 
&il  to  believe,  that  truth  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  arbitrary  feeling,  the  result  of  accidental  circum- 
stances,— that  there  is,  in  short,  an  original  tendency 
in  the  mind  to  assent  to  certain  propositions,  rather 
than  to  certain  other  propositions  opposite  to  these ; 
we  surely  are  not  entitled  to  infer  from  changes 
in  the  emotion  of  beauty,  not  more  striking,  that  all 
in  the  mental  susceptibility  of  it,  is  arbitrary  and  ac- 
cidental. 

Again,  however,  I  must  repeat,  that  in  this  review 
of  the  argument,  I  am  not  contending  for  the  positive 
originality  and  independence  of  any  species  of  beauty, 
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but  merely  considorinj;  probabilities ;  and  that,  al- 
though, from  the  oircuinstances  as  they  appear  to  us, 
I  am  led  to  adopt  the  greater  probability  of  eonie  ori- 
ginal tendencies  to  feelings  of  this  class,  I  am  far  from 
considering  these  as  forming  the  most  im])oitant  of 
the  clusii,  or  even  iis  hearing  any  higli  proportion,  in 
number  or  intensity,  to  the  multitude  of  delightful 
feelings  of  the  same  order,  that  beam  for  CTcr,  like  a 
Bort  of  radiant  atmosphere  within,  on  the  cultivated 
mind;  becoming  thus,  in  their  ever-increasing  variety, 
one  of  the  happiest  rewards  of  years  of  study,  that 
were  too  delightful  in  themselves  to  need  to  be  re- 
warded. 


LECTURE  LVI, 


I.  £nmMUat4  Bmotiont^  not  neceatarlfy  invohintf  any  Moral 
Fueling. — 5.  Beauty,  and  its  Reterte-,  continued. — The  Emo- 
tion  of  Beauty  teemt  to  b«  an  Original  fwUny  0/  tht  Mind. — 
Sir  Al'iMon't  TAe^ry. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiries  which  engaged  us  in  the 
Lecture  of  yesterday  related  to  the  influence  of  acci- 
dental circumstances  on  our  emotion  of  beauty,  an  in- 
fluence which  we  found  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
most  striking  diversities,  in  our  susceptibility  of  these 
emotions,  of  every  species,  whether  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  material,  intellectual,  or 
moral.  So  very  striking,  indeed,  did  these  diversities 
appear,  on  our  review,  as  naturally  to  give  occasion  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  feelings  that  vary  so  much,  with 
all  the  variety  of  the  circumstances  that  have  preceded 
them,  may  not  wholly  depend  on  that  influence,  ou 
which  they  have  manifestly  depended  to  so  great  an 
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extent.  I  Stated  to  yoUt  that,  in  such  an  inquiry,  it 
is  not  possible  to  attain  confidence  in  the  result ;  since 
Jill  the  circumstances  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know,  cannot  be  known  to  us.  It  is  long  before  the 
intellectual  processes  of  the  infant  mind  are  capable 
of  being  distinctly  revealed  to  another,  directly  or  in- 
dircc'tly ;  and,  in  this  most  important  of  all  periods, 
when  thought  is  slowly  evolved  from  the  rude  elementa 
of  sensation,  the  very  circumstance,  the  influence  of 
which  we  wish  to  trace,  must  have  been  exerting  an 
iuiluence  that  is  wholly  unperceived  by  us.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  as  to  any  susceptibility  in  the  mind, 
of  being  affected  with  impressions  of  original  beauty, 
is  a  question  of  probabilities,  and  nothing  more. 

Proceeding,  then,  with  this  limited  confidence,  in 
the  results  of  our  inquiry,  we  endeavoured  to  consider 
the  phenomena  of  this  order  of  our  emotions,  not,  in- 
deed, in  perfect  freedom  from  the  influence  of  preced- 
ing occidental  circumstances,  since  this  distinct  analy- 
sis is  beyond  our  power,  but  with  as  near  an  approach 
to  it  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  attain :  and,  after  a 
comparison  of  the  probabilities,  we  found,  I  think, 
reason,  I  will  not  say  to  believe,  but  at  least  to  in- 
cline to  the  opinion,  that  we  are  truly  endowed  with 
some  original  susceptibilities  of  this  class, — suscepti- 
bilities, however,  that  arc  not  so  independent  of  arbi- 
trary circumstances  of  association  as  to  be  incapable 
of  being  modified,  or  even  wholly  overcome  by  other 
tendencies  that  may  be  superinduced ;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  are  not  so  dependent  on  such  circum- 
stances, as,  when  these  circumstances  have  not  oc- 
curred to  favour  them,  nor  any  other  circumstance 
more  powerful  to  counteract  them,  to  be,  of  them- 
selves, incapable  of  affecting  us  in  the  slightest  degree 
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with  any  of  those  delightftil  emotions,  of  which  we 
have  been  endeavourinr;  to  trace  the  origin. 

In  examining  this  point,  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  make  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  one  radical 
distinction ;  and  I  trust  that  now,  after  the  remarks 
wliicli  I  made,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  confounding 
that  view  of  beauty,  which  regards  it  as  an  emotion, 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain  previous  per- 
ceptions or  conceptions,  which  may  induce  it»  but  may 
also,  by  the  operation  of  the  common  hiws  of  sugges- 
tion, induce,  at  other  times,  in  like  manner,  other 
states  of  mind,  exclusive  of  the  emotion, — with  the 
very  different  doctrine,  that  regards  beauty  as  the  ob- 
ject of  a  peculiar  internal  sense,  which  might,  there- 
fore, from  the  analogy  conveyed  in  that  name,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  as  uniform,  in  its  feelings,  as  our  other 
senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  particular  objects,  are 
uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  in  the  intimations  afforded 
by  them.  Such  a  sense  of  beauty,  as  a  fixed  regular 
object,  we  assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  uot  follow 
that  we  are  without  siicli  an  original  susceptibility  of 
a  mere  emotion,  that  is  not,  like  sensation,  the  direct 
and  uniform  effect  of  the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may 
vary  in  the  occasions  on  which  it  rises,  like  our  otlier 
emotions;  love,  for  example,  or  hate,  or  astonishment, 
which  various  circumstances  may  produce,  as  various 
other  circumstances  may  prevent  them  from  arising. 

In  conformity,  then,  with  this  view, — though  from 
a  comparison  of  all  the  circumetances  of  the  case,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  known  to  us,  I  am  led  to  regard 
the  mind  as  having  originally  certain  tendencies  to 
emotions  of  beauty,  in  consequence  of  which  it  may 
be  impressed  with  them,  on  the  contemplation  of  cer- 
tain objects,  without  the  necessary  previous  influence 
of  any  contingent   circumstances, — I  yet  allow  the 
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power  of  such  circumstances,  not  merely  to  produce 
analogous  emotions,  when  otherwise  these  would  not 
have  arisen,  but  aUo  to  modify,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  overcome  our  original  tendencies  themselves, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  found  that  our  original 
tendencies  to  other  emotions  might  be  modified  and 
overcome,  in  particular  cases  of  a  dilfereut  kind.  I 
allow  this  influence  of  circumstances  on  our  emotions 
of  beauty,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  allow  the  very 
general  empire  of  prejudice,  and  the  power  of  all 
the  accidental  circumstances,  which  may  prepare  the 
mind,  less  or  more,  for  the  reception,  or  for  the  denial 
of  truth,  though  I  do  not  regard  truth  itself  as  arbi- 
trary in  its  ovai  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  since  truth  is 
only  a  general  name  of  a  feeling  common  to  many 
propositions,  I  do  not  regard  all  propositions,  and  the 
propositions  opposite  to  them,  as  equally  fitted  to  ex- 
cite this  feeling  of  truth  in  the  mind.  The  analogy 
of  truth,  indeed,  as  that  which  there  is  a  greater  ori- 
ginal tendency  to  feel  in  certain  propositions  than  in 
others,  though  a  tendency  which  circumstances  may, 
in  certain  minds,  weaken  and  even  reverse,  seems  to 
nie  a  very  important  one  in  this  discussion ;  since  pre- 
cisely the  same  arguments  which  are  urged  by  those 
who  contend  for  the  exclusive  influence  of  association 
in  the  production  of  beauty,  might  be  urged,  as  I 
showed  you,  with  equal  force,  against  those  distinc- 
tions of  truth  and  falsehood,  which  the  asseiiors  of 
the  creative  influence  of  association,  in  the  less  im- 
portant department  of  taste,  would  surely  be  unwill- 
ing to  abandon.  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  circumstan- 
ces to  make  us  regard  objects  as  beautiful,  which, 
but  for  those  circumstances,  would  not  have  excited 
any  emotion  whatever,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  to 
reverse  our  emotions,  which  is  all  that  the  deniers  of 
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original  beauty  can  maintain  ;  it  is  not  less  in  the 
power  of  circumstances,  as  the  history  of  the  ilitTereTit 
eupcrstitiona  of  the  world,  and  of  the  very  schools  of 
wisdom,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  philosophy, 
sufficiently  shows,  to  make  us  regard  as  tnie,  what 
we  otherwise  should  have  regarded  as  faiwi,  and  false 
what  we  otherwise  should  have  regarded  as  true.  The 
mind  is  formed,  indeed,  to  feel  truth,  and  to  feel 
beauty ;  but  it  is  formed  also  to  be  affected  by  cir- 
cumstances, the  influence  of  which  may,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  be  inconsistent  with  either  of  those  feel- 
ings; and  the  resulting  belief,  or  the  resulting  emo- 
tion, may  naturally  be  supposed  to  vary  with  the 
strength  of  these  accidental  circumstances. 

VVhen  I  say,  then,  of  the  mind,  that  there  seems 
greater  reason,  on  the  whole,  to  suppose  it  endowed 
with  some  orit^inal  susceptibility  of  this  pleasing 
emotion,  I  speak  of  these  original  susceptibilities,  as 
developed  in  circumstances,  in  which  the  feelings 
which  certain  objects  would  naturally  tend  to  excite, 
are  not  opposed  by  more  powerful  feelings;  by  views 
of  utility,  for  example,  which  arc  promoted,  in  many 
cases,  by  deviations  from  forms,  that  of  themselves 
wotild  be  the  most  pleasing — or,  by  the  influence  of 
habitual  or  even  accidental  associations.  These  un- 
questionably may,  as  we  have  already  seen,  suspend 
and  even  reverse  our  emotions  of  beauty,  as  they  sus- 
pend or  reverse  our  other  emotions,  even  our  most 
powerful  emotions  of  desire ;  but,  though  they  do  this, 
it  may  be  only  in  the  same  way,  as  every  greater  force 
overcomes  a  less  which  still  implies  the  existence  of 
that  less,  though,  if  we  saw  only  the  one  simple  mo- 
tion that  results  from  the  conflict  of  the  unefpial 
forces,  we  might  be  led  to  think  that  the  impelling 
cause  also  was  simple,  and  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
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rtion  which  we  perceive.  The  writers,  there- 
who  would  reduce  our  emotion  of  hcauty  en- 
tirely to  the  influence  of  association,  and  who  endea- 
vour to  justify  their  theory  hy  instances  of  the  power 
of  particular  associations,  seem  to  make  far  too  great 
an  assumption.  They  do  not  prove  the  influence  of 
original  heauty  to  be  nothing,  by  proving  the  influence 
of  other  principles  to  be  something  more.  What  eye 
is  there,  however  little  exercised  it  may  be  in  dis- 
criminating forms,  which  does  not,  at  least  in  the 
mature  state  of  the  mind,  whatever  it  may  have  done 
originally,  feel  the  beauty  of  the  circle  or  of  the  ellipse, 
considered  simply  as  figures,  without  regard  to  any 
particular  end  ?  and  though  it  may  be  easy  to  collect 
instances,  in  which  we  prefer,  to  tliesc  forms,  some  one 
of  the  angular  figures,  on  account  of  some  useful  pur^ 
pose  to  which  the  angular  figure,  though  less  pleasing 
in  itself,  maybe  subservient,  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  curve  is  not  felt  as  more  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
only  that  it  is  not  felt  to  be  beautiful,  where  the 
pleasing  emotion  which  of  itself  it  would  excite,  is 
overcome  by  the  painful  feeling  that  arises  from  ob- 
vious unfitness,  in  comparison  with  some  other  figure 
more  suitable.  Though  a  circle,  for  example,  may  in 
itself  be  more  pleasing  than  an  oblong,  we  may  yet 
prefer  an  oblong  for  our  doors  and  windows ;  the  feel- 
ings of  comparative  convenience  and  inconventenco 
being  more  powerful  than  the  feelings  which  they 
overcome,  of  beauty  in  the  mere  form,  considered 
without  reference  to  an  end ;  or  rather,  the  fitness  of 
one  form  for  the  use  intended,  involving  in  itself  a 
species  of  beauty  which  may  be  termed  natural  beauty 
as  much  as  the  other.  In  the  mere  bodily  sense  of 
taste,  we  never  tliink  of  contending,  that  all  the  ori- 
ginal affections  of  the  sense  are  indifferent,  and  become 
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agreeable  or  disagreeable,  by  mere  association ;  yet 
we  know  well  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  habit  to 
modify  and  reverse  these  feelings,  so  as  to  render  a 
luxury  to  one,  what  13  absolutely  nauseous  to  another. 
Different  nations  have,  indeed,  an  admiration  of  very 
different  works  of  genius ;  but  the  mere  cookery  of 
different  nations  is,  perhaps,  still  more  strikingly 
various  than  their  prevalent  intellectual  tastes.  There 
is,  unquestionably,  however,  an  original  tendency  to 
delight  in  sweetness,  though  certain  circumstances 
may  induce  a  preference  of  what  is  bitter;  and  there 
may,  too,  surely  be  an  original  tendency  to  feel  the 
emotion  of  beauty  from  certain  objects,  though,  by  the 
similar  influence  of  circumstances,  wc  may  be  led  to 
prefer  to  them,  colours  or  jiroportions  of  a  different 
kind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  probable  inference  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  seems  to  me  the  most  legiti- 
mate that  can  be  drawn  from  the  phenomeua  of  beauty, 
with  respect  to  its  existence  as  an  original  emotion,  is, 
that  certain  objects,  various  perhaj>a  in  different  indi- 
vidualjj,  do  tend  originally,  and  without  any  views  of 
indirect  utility,  or  any  previous  associations,  to  excite 
emotions  that  are  agreeable  in  themselves,  and  capable 
of  being  reflected  back,  and  combined  with  the  agree- 
able object ;  but  that  these  may  be  variously  modified 
by  views  of  utility,  or  by  permanent  or  even  accidental 
associations;  since  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  ori- 
ginal tendencies  which  implies  that  they  must  be 
omnipotent,  and  the  same  in  all  times  and  circum- 
fitances.  To  the  child,  at  least  as  soon  as  he  is 
capable  of  making  known  to  us  in  any  way  his  de- 
lights and  preferences,  certain  objects  seem  to  he  pro- 
ductive, in  a  liigher  degree  than  others,  of  tliat  pleasing 
emotion,  which  we  denominate  beauty,  when  reflected 
and  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  the  objects  that  excited 
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it ;  and  as  certainly  this  delightful  emotion  varies  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  from  object  to  object,  innumer- 
able times,  according  to  circumstances,  which  we  may 
not  always  be  able  to  detect,  but  which  it  is  generally 
not  very  difficult  to  trace,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
most  striking  and  permanent  influences. 

In  the  case  of  those  theories,  which  would  refer  all 
beauty  in  the  forms  and  colours,  or  other  qualities  of 
material  things,  to  the  suggestion  of  mental  qualities, 
and  the  succession  of  associate  trains  of  images  in 
accordance  with  these,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  may  have  led  to  the  illusion,  if  the  theories  are 
truly  to  be  held  to  be  illusive ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
common,  you  will  perceive,  to  all  those  cases  on 
which  the  theories  are  professedly  founded.  By  the 
mere  laws  of  suggestion,  though  no  other  laws  of 
mind  were  concerned,  and  though  beauty,  as  a  primary 
direct  emotion,  were  the  exclusive  invariable  result 
of  certain  perceptions  in  all  mankind  alike,  as  imme- 
diate as  the  perceptions  themselves,  analogous  objects 
would  unquestionably  suggest  analogous  objects;  an<l, 
where  the  suggestions  were  rapid,  and  the  pleasing 
emotion  of  beauty  continued  to  co-exist  with  various 
iggestions,  it  might  not  be  very  obvious,  when  we 
endeavoured  to  review  the  whole  series  of  feelings,  to 
which  set  of  feeiinga  the  priority  should  be  assigned ; 
and  whether  the  emotion  which  perhaps  led  to  the 
iBu^estions  of  the  analogous  objects,  by  the  mere 
influence  of  this  common  delightful  feeling,  might  not 
be  Itself  rather  the  result  of  them.  The  pleasure 
which  preceded  the  suggestion  of  an  agreeable  object, 
and  still  continued  after  that  object  was  suggested, 
might  thus  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  agreeable  object  itself.  When,  therefore,  in  our 
endeavour  to  explain   the   beauty  of  any  corporeal 
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form,  we  dwell  on  it  for  any  length  of  time,  or  even 
when  we  dwell  on  it  with  that  mere  passive  gaze  of 
pleasure  which  its  beauty  excites,  a  variety  of  analo- 
gous objects  may  be  8ugij;ested  during  the  delis:;htfiil 
contemplation ;  and,  among  these,  since  the  different 
mental  affections,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  wo 
feel  in  ourselves,  or  observe  in  others,  must  present 
to  U3  the  most  interesting  of  all  analogies,  it  is  not 
wonderful  tliat  some  analor^ous  mental  qualities  should 
very  readily  arise  in  our  mind,  as  any  other  analogous 
object  is  suggested  in  any  other  train.  The  pleasure 
attached  to  the  contemplation  of  tlie  mental  cpiality 
will,  of  course,  blend  with  the  pleasure  previously  felt 
from  the  material  object ;  and  may  be  conceived  to  be 
itself  the  chief  constituent  of  that  primary  pleasure, 
since  the  subsequence  is  too  rapid  to  he  distinguish- 
able ou  reflection.  There  is  a  pleasure  also,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  such  a  case,  from  the  mere  percep- 
tion of  the  analogy  of  the  co-existing  objects  of 
thought, — a  pleasure  that  constitutes  the  whole  charm 
of  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  poet  and  the  rhe- 
torician,— wliich  gives,  therefore,  an  additional  delight 
to  the  mental  suggestion  when  the  kindred  image  is 
suggested,  and  consequently  lojids  us  the  more  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  whole  delight  which  we  feel.  But 
though,  wheu  wc  consider  any  forms  and  colours, 
simple  or  combined,  the  analogy  of  some  mental  affec- 
tion may  be  suggested,  and  though,  when  the  analo- 
gous feeling  is  suggested,  the  pleasure  of  the  beauty 
may  be  greatly  increased,  this  is  no  proof  that  the 
material  objects  themselves  are  not  pleasing,  inde- 
pendent of  the  suggestion,  though  not  perhaps  to  an 
equal  degree.  The  softness  of  moonsliiue  may  derive 
no  slight  charm,  and  perhaps  its  chief  charm,  from 
the  mild  graces  of  the  mind  which  it  suggests,  or  the 
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reraerabrance  of  many  a  delightful  evening  walk  with 
friends  whom  we  loved.  But  this,  certainly,  is  far 
from  proving  that  the  softness  of  moonshine  would 
not  be  deiiglitful,  in  any  degree,  if  it  had  not  excited 
such  analogous  conceptions.  The  sun,  bursting  in  all 
his  majesty,  like  the  sovereign  of  the  ethereal  world, 
through  the  clouds,  which  lie  seems  to  annihilate  with 
the  very  brightness  of  his  glory,  presents  unquestion- 
ably many  moral  analogies  which  add  to  our  delight, 
when  we  gaze,  above  or  below,  on  tliat  instant  change 
wbicb  all  nature  seems  to  feel : — 

Deu«o  velamiDO  niibis 
ObsitUB,  et  totT&  pre3SU3  caJigine  Titan, 
Nati%'o  derouui  nidlantia  acuminc  lucU 
Nubila  perrumptt  VictAr,  &eqne  aseerit  orbi, 
Splcudjtluit,  et  Mo  rulilana  spatiatur  OlyuijK). 

The  similitude  which  tliese  beautiful  verses  develo]), 
is  unquestionably  most  pleasing.  But  would  there, 
indeed,  be  no  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  so  mag- 
nificent an  object,  if  some  moral  analogy  were  not 
excited,  and  if  the  ann  itself,  with  tlie  instant  succes- 
sion of  darkness  and  splendour,  and  the  light  ditFuscd 
over  every  object  beneath,  were  all  of  which  our  mind 
could  be  said  to  be  conscious  ? 

Though,  in  this  question  nf  probabilities  which  we 
have  been  considering,  the  preponderance  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  favour  of  the  belief  of  some  original 
tendencies  to  the  emotion  of  beauty,  on  tlic  contem- 
plation of  certain  objects;  I  have  already  said,  that  it 
is  only  a  small  part  of  this  order  of  emotions  which 
Ave  can  ascribe  to  such  a  source ;  and  these,  as  I  con- 
ceive, of  very  humble  value,  in  relation  to  other  more 
important  emotions  of  the  order,  which  are  truly  the 
protiuct  of  associations  of  various  kinds.  Though 
all  objects  might  not  have  been  originally  indiffercut. 
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the  ol)jects  of  our  livelier  emotiona  at  present,  are 
certainly  those  wbicli  speak  to  us  of  moral  analogies 
and  happy  remembrances.  It  will  not  be  an  unin- 
teresting inquiry,  tLen,  in  what  way  these  associations 
operate,  in  giving  birth  to  the  emotions,  or  in  aiding 
them  with  such  powerful  accessions  of  delight-  Let 
us  pass,  then,  from  the  question  of  original  beauty,  to 
this  still  more  important  investigation. 

The  investigation,  when  we  first  enter  on  it,  may 
seem  a  very  easy  one.     It  is,  as  we  have  found  from 
our  examination  of  the  laws  of  mind,  the  nature  of 
one  object,  either  perceived  or  conceived,  to  suggest, 
by  the  common  laws  which  regulate  our  trains  of 
thought  at  all  times,  some  other  object  or  feeling,  that 
has  to  it  some  one  of  many  relations ;  and  this  again 
may  suggest  others  related  to  it  in  like  manner.    Each 
suggestion,  during  a  long  train  of  thought,  maybe  the 
suggestion  of  some  delightful  object,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly of  the  delightful  emotions  which  such  objects 
were  of  tbeuiselves  capable  of  inducing;  and  though 
the  autount  of  gratitication  additional,  in  each  sepa- 
rate suggestion,  may  be  slight,  the  gratificAtion  afforded 
by  a  long  series  of  such  images,  all  delightful  in  them- 
selves,  and   all   harmonizing  with  the  object  imme- 
diately before  us,  may  bo  very  considerable,  so  con- 
siderable as  to  be  sufficient  not  to  favour  merely,  but 
absolutely  to  constitute  that  emotion,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  beauty.     Sucli   Is  the  view  of  the 
origin  of  this  emotion,  whicli   has  been  given,  ^\-ith 
much  felicity  of  language,  and  with  much  happy  illus- 
tration of  example  and  analysis,  by  my  very  ingenious 
and  ver)'  eloquent  friend,  the  author  of  the  Essays  on 
the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.     The  continued 
suggestion  of  trains  of  harmonizing  images,  Mr  Alison 
considers  as  essential  to  the  emotion ;  which  consists. 
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according  to  liim,  not  more  in  the  kindred  associate 
ft'elinga  themselves,  that  are  recalled  to  the  mind, 
than  in  the  pccuUai*  dutight  attendinj^  what  he  tenns 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  recalling  them  ; 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  tte  view  which  I  have 
given  you  of  our  mental  functions,  the  delight  which 
he  supposes  to  attend  the  mere  suggestion  of  image 
after  image  in  associate  and  harmonizing  trains  of 
thought.  This  opinion,  as  to  the  delight  of  the  mere 
exercise  of  imagination,  seems  to  he  founded  on  the 
belief  of  a  sort  of  voluntary  exertion  of  the  mind, 
in  such  trains,  when  all  which  truly  takes  place  in 
them,  as  I  endeavoured,  in  former  lectures,  to  explain 
to  you,  is  the  operation  of  the  common  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, that  may  be  pleasing  or  painful  in  their 
influence,  precisely  as  the  separate  feelings  that  rise 
by  suggestion  are  themselves  pleasing  or  painful.  The 
exercise  of  imagination,  in  such  a  case,  is  nothing 
more  than  these  separate  states  themselves.  AVhen 
we  gaze  on  a  beautiful  object,  we  do  not  call  up  the 
analogous  images  that  may  arise,  hut  they  arise  of 
themselves  unwilled ;  and  if  the  images  were  of  an 
opposite  kind,  the  process  would  itself  be  painful. 
Indeed,  if  the  supposed  exercise  of  imagination  were 
in  itself,  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  necessarily  plead- 
ing, this  exercise,  Mr  Alison  should  have  remembered, 
is  not  confined  to  objects  that  are  beautiful,  but  is 
common  to  these  with  the  objects  that  excite  emo- 
tions opposite  to  those  of  beauty ;  in  which,  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  very  easy  for  him  to  account  for  its 
diflFerent  effect.  Since,  according  to  his  theory,  the 
same  species  of  exercise  of  imagination  is  involved  in 
these  likewise,  it  is  very  evident  that,  if  necessarily 
pleasing,  it  should  tend,  not  to  increase,  hut  to  lessen 
the   disagreeable    feelings,    and   to   convert   ugliness 
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itself  into  a  minor  sort  of  beauty.  On  the  fallacy  of 
ih'iB  supposed  part  of  the  process,  however,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  dweil.  I  allude  to  the  supposed 
delight  of  the  mere  exercise  at  present,  only  to  show 
how  necessary  it  has  been  felt,  in  this  theory,  to 
account,  by  a  multitude  of  images,  for  an  amount  of 
delight  which  seems  too  great  for  any  single  image  or 
suggestion.  Here,  then,  lies  the  great  difficulty,  which 
that  theory  has  to  overcome.  To  him  who  reflects  on 
the  circumstances  that  have  attended  the  emotion,  in 
cases  in  which  it  hiis  been  most  strongly  folt,  does  it 
appear,  on  this  rcWew,  that  a  series  of  images  succeed- 
ing images  have  passed  tlirough  his  mind  f  When  we 
turn  our  eye,  for  example,  on  a  beautiful  living  form, 
is  there  no  immediate  or  almost  immediate  feeling  of 
delight  whatever  ?  but  do  we  tliink  of  many  analogies, 
— and,  till  these  analogies  have  all  been  scanned,  and 
the  amount  of  enjoTment  which  may  bare  attended 
the  diiferent  objects  of  them  been  measured,  is  the 
countenance  of  smiles,  or  the  form  of  grace,  only  a 
mass  of  coloured  matter  to  our  eyes  ?  There  are 
cases,  surely,  in  which  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  imme- 
diately consequent  on  the  very  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful form, — so  immediately  consequent,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convince  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  reflect  on  such  sub- 
jects, that  there  is  any  subsequence  whatever,  and  that 
the  delightfid  emotion  is  not  itself  the  very  glance 
which  gives  that  happy  feeling  in  instant  sequence  to 
the  soul.  I  have  no  hesitation  even  in  saying,  that 
the  more  intense  the  feeling  of  beauty  may  be,  the  less 
is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  delight- 
ful form,  which  fills  the  heart  as  it  fills  the  eyes,  to 
images  of  distant  analogy  ;  that  this  transition  takes 
place  chiefly  where  the  emotion  is  of  a  slight  kind ; 
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and  that  what  tB  said  to  constitute  fteantr  ha^  thus 
au  inverse  and  not  a  direct  proportion  to  that  very 
beauty  wliich  it  ia  aaid  directly  to  constitute.  There 
can  be  no  qnestion,  at  least,  that,  in  the  langnage  of 
BTcry  poet,  and  of  every  impassioned  describerof  these 
impassioned  feelings,  the  total  suspension  of  all  our 
faculties,  but  of  that  which  is  fixed  on  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  the  dazzling  object  itself,  is  stated  as  an  essen- 
tial character  of  excess  of  this  emotion.  There  is  uni- 
formly described  a  sort  of  rapturous  stupefaction, 
which  overwhelms  every  other  thought  or  feeling; 
and  though  this,  in  its  full  extent,  may  be  true  only  in 
those  excessive  emotions  which  helon";  rather  to  poetry 
than  to  sober  life,  even  in  sober  life  there  ia  assuredly 
an  approach  to  it ;  and  we  may  safely,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  beauty  which  scarcely  allows 
the  mind  to  wander  for  a  moment  from  itself,  is  not 
less  than  the  beauty  which  allows  its  happy  admirer 
to  run  over  the  thousand  kind  and  gentle  qualities 
which  it  expresses,  or  to  wander,  still  more  widely, 
over  a  thousand  analogies  in  other  objects. 

If  we  attend,  then,  to  the  whole  course  of  our  feel- 
ings, during  our  admiration  of  the  objects  which  we 
terra  beautiful,  we  are  far  from  discovering  the  process 
of  which  Mr  Alison  6|>eaks.  We  do  not  find  that 
there  is,  at  least  that  there  is  necessarily,  any  wide 
combinutiou,  or  rapid  succession,  of  trains  of  those 
associate  images  or  feelings  which  he  terms  ideas  of 
emotion  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  chief  part  of  beauty  is  truly  derived  from  that 
mental  process  which  lias  been  tenned  association. — 
the  suggestion  of  some  feeling  or  feelings,  not  involved 
in  the  primary  perception,  nor  necessarily  flowing  from 
it.     In  what  manner,  then,  does  the  suggestion  act  ? 

The  monies  in  which  it  acts,  seem  to  me  to  be  what 
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I  am  about  to  describe, — moJes  that  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  tlie  j^eneral  processes  wliich  we  have 
found  to  take  place  in  the  mind,  in  the  phenomena 
before  considered  by  us. 

The  associate  feelings,  that  produce  this  effect,  are, 
I  conceive,  of  two  kinds.  Tn  the  first  place,  any  very 
vivid  delight  tliut  may  have  been  accidentally  con- 
nected with  any  particular  object,  may  be  recalled  in 
suggestion  by  the  same  object,  so  as  afterwards  to 
make  it  seem,  in  combination  with  this  associate  feel- 
ing, more  pleasing  than  it  originally  seemed  to  us; 
and  may,  in  like  manner,  and  with  similar  effect,  as 
when  it  is  recalled  by  the  same  object,  be  recalled 
directly  by  an  object  similar  or  analogous  to  the  for- 
mer, which  thus,  even  when  we  first  gaze  upon  it,  may 
appear  to  have  a  sort  of  original  loveliness,  which,  but 
for  the  rapid  and  unperceivcd  suggestion,  it  would  not 
have  possessed.  One  degree  of  beauty  is  thus  ac- 
quired, by  eveiy  object  similar  to  that  which  has  beea 
a  source  to  us  of  any  ^primary  pleasure ;  and  with  thia 
faint  degree  of  pleasing  emotion,  other  pleasures,  aris- 
ing perhaps  wholly  from  accidental  sources,  at  various 
times,  may  be  combined,  in  like  manner,  rendering  the 
state  of  mind,  in  the  progressive  feeling  more  complex ; 
but  still,  as  one  feeling  or  state  of  the  mind,  not  less 
capable  of  being  again  suggested  by  tlie  perception  of 
the  same  or  similar  objects,  than  the  less  complex 
emotion  that  in  the  first  stage  preceded  it.  With 
every  uew  accidental  accession  of  pleasure,  in  the  in- 
numerable events  that  occur  from  year  to  year,  the 
delight  itself  becomes  more  complex ;  till  at  length  the 
whole  amount  of  complex  pleasure,  which  the  same 
object  may  afford  by  this  rapid  suggestion  to  the  mind 
which  contemplates  it,  may  be  as  different  ^om  that 
which  constituted  the  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  fourth 
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or  fifth  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  emotion,  a3  that 
beauty  itself,  in  its  fourth  or  fifth  staye,  differed  from 
the  simple  original    i>erce|)tion.     Still,  however,  the 
pleasing  emotion,  though  the  gradual  result  of  many 
feelings  of  many  different  stages,  is  itself  always  one 
feeling,  or  momentary  state  of  the  mind,  that,  as  one 
feeling,  admits  of  heing  suggested  as  readily  and  rapid- 
ly in  any  one  stage,  as  in  any  of  the  stages  preceding; 
and  it  is  this  immediate  state  of  complex  emotion, 
however  slowly  and  gradually  formed,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  suggested  when  objects  appear  to  us  beau- 
tiful ;  not  the  number  of  separate  delightful  states, 
which  Mr  Alison's  theory  supposes  to  be  essentially 
necessary.     We  feel  the  instant  emotion  of  loveliness 
on  the  perception  of  a  particular  object,  thougli  we 
may  have  been  years  in  forming  those  complex  associ- 
ations which  have  rendered  the  mind  capable  of  now 
feeling  that  instant  emotion.     It  is  in  this  way  that 
a  landscape,  which  }>ear8  a  resemblance  to  the  scene 
of  our  early  youth,  or  to  any  other  scene  where  we 
have  been  peculiarly  happy,  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  as 
more  beautiful  by  us,  than  by  otliers  who  have  not 
shared  with  us  that  source  of  aflditional  embellishment. 
The  countenance  of  one  who  is  dear  to  us  sheds  a 
charm   over   similar  features   that   might   otherwise 
scarcely  have  gained  from   us  a  momentary  glance. 
An  author,  whose  work  we  have  read   at  an  early 
period  with  delight,  when  it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
earliest  gifts  which  we  received,  or  the  memorial  of 
some  tender  friendship,  continues  for  ever  to  exercise 
no  inconsiderable  dominion  over  our  general  taste. 
In  these,  and  innumei-able  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
which  must  have  occurred  to  every  one  in  his  own 
experience,  the  direct  suggestion  is  of  an  amount  of 
particular  delight,  associated  with  the  particular  ob- 
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jcct.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  I  con- 
ceive the  emotion  of  beauty  to  be  excited,  and  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  pleasures  which  we  class  under  that 
comprehensive  name.  It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  it  accounts  for  the  variety  of  emotions  in 
different  individuals,  when  tlie  object  which  one  ad- 
mires is  such  OS  to  others  seems  scarcely  of  a  nature  to 
afford  any  pleasing  emotion  whatever  ;  and,  above  all, 
it  accounts  for  those  more  periilexing  anomalies  which 
we  sometimes  find  in  the  taste  of  tho  same  individual, 
when  he  admires,  in  some  cases,  with  an  admiration 
that  seems  to  us  scarcely  consistent  with  the  refined 
fastidiousness  which  he  displays  on  other  occasions. 
The  delightful  emotion  which  he  feels  from  objects 
that  appear  to  others  inferior  to  the  far  nobler  objects 
of  which  he  disapproves,  may,  in  such  cases,  be  con- 
fined to  him,  bc^cause  the  associations  from  which  the 
emotion  has  arisen  were  bis  alone. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  have  said,  that  the  chief  plea- 
sure of  the  emotion  arises.  But  if  all  the  influence  of 
association  on  beauty  were  exercised  in  this  way,  by 
the  direct  suggestion  of  a  particular  amount  of  plea- 
sure resulting  from  accidental  causes,  that  Iiave  been 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  w^hole  phenomena  of  this  tribe  of  emo- 
tions ;  above  all,  for  those  regular  gradations  of  beauty 
in  different  objects,  which  are  felt  in  most  cases  with 
BO  general  an  agreement  hy  the  greater  number  of 
cultivated  minds,  ami  so  uniformly,  or  almost  uni- 
formly, by  tlie  same  individual.  If  every  object  had 
its  own  particular  associations  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual,  and  every  object  many  opjioaite  associa- 
tions, it  might  be  expected  that  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
or  at  least  the  estimate  of  the  degree  of  beauty,  would 
fluctuate  in  the  same  individual  according  to  these 
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caprices  of  accidental  suc^estion,  and  in  tlie  great 
multitude  of  society  would  fluctuate  at  different  mo- 
ments, so  as  scarcely  to  a*imit  of  being  fixed  in  any 
way.  A  face  which  at  one  time  suggested  one  parti- 
cular delight,  niiglit  suggest,  by  its  various  analogies, 
or  various  circumstances  of  the  past,  various  degrees 
of  delight,  and  with  these,  therefore,  a  perpetual 
variety  of  the  resulting  emotion.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  variety,  however,  we  estimate  objects  very  nearly 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  notion  of  excellence  ac- 
quireil  in  some  manner, — a  relative  notion  of  titnessto 
excite  a  certain  amount  of  delight,  which  seems  to  be 
for  ever  in  our  mind  to  tlirect  us.  according  to  which 
we  fix  at  some  precise  degree  the  varying  beauty  of 
the  moment.  Thei'e  is  every  appearance,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  of  the  suggestion  of  one  general  feeling, 
and  not  merely  of  various  fluctuating  feelings.  The 
suggestion  of  this  general  feeling,  which  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought  already  investi- 
gated by  us,  forms,  1  conceive,  a  second  mode  of  asso- 
ciation, in  its  inBuence  on  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  and 
it  is  this  chiefly  which  aids  us  in  fixing  the  degrees  of 
what  we  constantly,  or  almost  constantly,  recognise  as 
less  or  more  beautiful  than  certain  other  objects ;  that 
is  to  say,  less  or  more  fit  to  excite  in  cultivated  minds 
a  certain  amount  of  jdeasure. 

I  have  already  explained  to  yoa  in  what  manner 
the  process  of  generalizing  takes  place.  We  see  two 
or  more  objects,  we  are  struck  with  their  resemblance 
in  certain  respects,  we  have  a  geneml  notion  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  thus  resemble  each  other, 
to  the  exclusion,  of  course,  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  tbey  have  no  resemblance.  For  many  of  these 
mere  relative  suggestions  of  resemblance  we  invent 
words,  which,  from  the  generality  of  the  notion  ex- 
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pressed   by  tbem,  are   denominated   general   terms; 
Buch  as  quadruped,  animal,  peace,  virtue,  happiness, 
excellence.    But,  though  we  invent  many  such  general 
terras,  we  invent  them,  it  is  evident,  only  in  a  very 
few  cases,  comparatively  with  the  eases  of  general 
feeling  of  resemblance  of  some  sort,  in  which  they  are 
not  invented ;  and  we  apply  the  game  name  frequently, 
in  different  cases,  when  the  general  feelings  in  our 
mind,  however  analogous,  are  not  strictly  the  same. 
We   apply  tlie   word   peace,   for  example,   to   many 
states  of  international  rest  from  war,  which  are  far 
from  conveying  the  same  notions  of  safety  and  tran- 
quillity; the  word  happiness,  to  many  states  of  mind 
whicb  we  feel  at  the  same  time,  or  might  feel,  if  we 
reflected  on  them,  to  be,  in  species  and  intensity,  very 
different;   the  word  beauty,  to  many  objects  which 
excite  in  us  very  different  degrees  of  delightful  emo- 
tion, ami  which  we  readily  recognise  as  fit  only  to 
excite  the  emotion   in  these  different  degrees.     In 
short,  though  our  general  terms  be  few,  our  general 
feelings  are  almost  infinite, — as  infinite  as  the  possible 
resembhmces  which  can  he  felt  in  any  two  or  more 
objects;  and  though  ive  have  not  words  expressive  of 
all  the  degrees  of  feeling,  we  have  notions  of  these 
degrees  as  different, — notions  of  various  degrees  of 
beauty, — various  degrees  of  happiness, — various  de- 
grees of  excellence  in  general, — not  embodied  in  words, 
but  capable  of  being  suggested  to  the  mind  by  parti- 
cular objects,  as  if  tliey  were  so  embodied.      These 
notions  have  been  formed  by  the  mind,  in  the  same 
way  as  all  its  other  general  notions  have  been  formed, 
by  the  observation  and  comparison  of  many  paiticu- 
iars ;  and  they  arise  to  the  mind  on  various  occasions, 
when  the  particulars  observed  correspond  with   the 
particulars  before  observed ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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word  qiiadrupeil,  wliieh  we  have  invented  for  expres- 
sing various  animals  known  to  us,  occurs  to  our  inind 
when  we  see  for  tlie  first  time  some  other  animal,  of 
which  we  had  perhaps  never  lieard,  but  which  agrees, 
in  the  feeling  of  general  resemblance  which  it  excites, 
with  the  other  animals  formerlj*  classed  by  us  under 
that  general  word.  This  ready  suggestion  of  general 
feelings  which  is  continually  taking  place,  in  applica- 
tions of  which  all  must  bo  sensible,  and  the  possibility 
aJid  likelihood  of  which  no  one  will  deny,  is  that 
which  I  suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  emotion  at  present 
considered  by  us,  to  direct  our  general  estimate  of  de- 
grees of  beauty,  or,  in  other  words,  our  relative  notion 
of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to  excite  a  pleasing 
emotion  of  a  certain  intensity. 

We  discover  this  fitness,  as  we  discover  every  other 
species  of  fitness,  by  observation  of  the  past ;  and  by 
observing  this  past  in  others,  as  well  as  in  ourselves, 
we  correct,  by  the  more  general  coincidence  of  the 
associations  of  others,  what  would  be  comparatively 
irregular  and  capricious  in  the  results  of  our  own 
limited  associations  as  individuals.  The  accidents  of 
one.  or  of  a  few,  when  variously  mingled,  become 
truly  laws  of  thought  of  the  many.  As  this  observa- 
tion is  more  and  more  enlarged,  the  irregularities  of 
individual  association  arc  more  and  more  counteracted 
by  the  foresight  of  the  diversities  of  general  sentiment, 
till,  at  length,  tho  beauty  of  which  we  think,  in  our 
estimates  of  its  degree  of  excellence,  though  still  in  a 
certain  degree  influenced  by  former  accidental  feelings 
of  the  individual,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  beauty 
which  we  foreknow  that  others  are  to  feel ;  and 
which  we  are  capable  thus  of  foreknowing,  because 
we  have  made  a  wide  induction  of  the  objects  that 
hare  been  observed  by  us  to  excite  the  emotion  in  its 
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various  degrees,  in  the  greater  number  of  those  whose 
emotions  we  have  had  opportunitied  of  measuring. 

As  wc  say  of  a  well-cultivated  memory,  that  it  is 
rich  in  imaj»es  of  the  past,  we  may  say  of  a  well-cul- 
tivated mind  iu  general,  that  it  is  rich  in  notions  of 
beauty  and  excellence, — notions  which  it  has  formed 
by  attentive  observation  and  study  of  various  objects, 
as  exciting,  in  various  circumstances,  various  degrees 
of  delight  ;  but  which  ever  after  rise  simply  and 
readily  to  the  mind  by  Buggestiou,  according  as  the 
objects  perceived  or  imagined  are  of  a  nature  to  har- 
monize with  tliem.  The  general  notion  of  what  will 
be  most  widely  regarded  as  beauty  or  excellence,  iu 
some  one  or  other  of  its  degrees,  rises  instantly,  or  at 
least  may  arise  instantly  to  the  mind,  on  the  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  or  excellent  object,  and  with  it 
the  emotions  which  have  usually  attended  it.  In 
our  estimate  of  degrees  of  beauty,  then,  as  often  as 
we  attempt  to  calculate  these,  it  is  the  general  notion, 
that  has  resulted  from  the  contemplation  of  many 
excellent  rpialitiee,  which,  as  one  state  of  mind,  arises 
to  us,  and  directs  us;  not  the  many  separate  states, 
which  constitute  the  remembrances  of  many  separate 
qualities.  These,  indeed,  are  not  necessarily  exchided ; 
thougli,  as  I  h:ive  already  said,  they  arise  less  where 
the  beauty  is  felt  to  be  great  than  where  it  is  felt 
only  in  a  less  degree.  Many  analogous  images  may 
arise,  and  thpy  do  frequently  arise,  anil,  if  pU-asing  in 
themselves,  may  add  to  the  gratification  previously 
felt;  but  though  they  may  arise,  and,  when  they 
arise,  increase  the  amount  of  pleasure,  they  arc  far 
from  being  absoluttly  necessary  to  the  pleasing  emo- 
tion itself.  Tiiough  we  have  a  general  notion  attached 
to  the  word  peace,  this  cannot  exist  long  in  our  mind. 
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without  exciting  3ome  particular  conceptiou  in  accord- 
ance witli  it ;  though  wc  know  wliat  is  meant  by  the 
general  word  animal,  independently  of  the  particular 
species,  which  it  may  at  different  momenta  suggest, 
we  yet  cannot  continue  long  to  think  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  mere  general  word,  without  the  suggestion  of 
some  particular  animals.  It  would  not  be  wonderful, 
then,  that  the  general  notion  of  beanty,  which  we 
have  attached  to  a  ])articular  form,  should,  of  itself^ 
give  rise  to  particular  suggestions  of  analogy,  even 
though  the  form,  on  which  we  gaze,  were  not,  of  itself, 
capable  of  suggesting  them ;  and  it  cannot,  surely,  be 
more  wonderful,  tliat  it  should  allow  these  suggestions 
of  objects  anaioguus,  when  the  particular  form  per- 
ceived is  of  a  kind  to  concur  in  the  tendency  to  this 
suggestion,  with  the  general  notion  of  beauty  itself. 
It  is  this  subsequent  suggestion  of  trains  of  associate 
images,  increasing  i)erliap3  the  effect  of  the  emotion 
that  existed  previously  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  but  not 
producing  it,  which  has  led  the  very  ingenious  theorist 
to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  to  ascribe  to  these 
mere  consequences  of  the  feeling  of  beauty,  that  very 
feeling  itself,  which  more  probably  gave  occasion  to 
them.  Indeed,  if  the  suggostiou  of  particular  images 
after  images,  and  not  the  suggestion  of  one  general 
delight,  or  the  more  general  suggestion  of  beanty  or 
excellence  itself,  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  emotion,  it  seems  to  me  quite  imiwssible  to  account 
for  that  instant  or  almost  instant  delight,  which  beauty, 
in  its  form  of  most  powerful  attraction,  seems  to  beam 
on  the  very  eye  that  gazes  on  it. 

Wliat  sutliiiier  |w>iBp 
Adorns  the  neat  where  Virtue  dwell*  on  earth, 
Ad(1  Truth's  etental  daylight  aUiues  around ! 
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Wliat  palm  belongs  to  man's  imperial  front, 
And  woman,  powerful  with  bocoraiag  smilea  1 ' 

In  these  cases,  there  arc  instant  conceptions  of  dig- 
nity, or  of  gentleues-s,  which  we  attach  to  the  imperial 
front  of  man,  or  to  the  more  powerful,  and  more  truly 
imperial  nmilcs  of  woman.  What  we  term  expression 
is  the  suggestion  of  that  general  character  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  which  id  said  to  be  expressed;  not 
the  necessary  suggestion  of  many  separate  truths,  nor 
the  suggestion  of  many  separate  acts  of  kindness, 
which  may  be  suggested,  indeed,  if  we  continue  long 
to  contemplate  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  form  ; 
but  which  are,  in  tliat  case,  subsequent  to  the  emo- 
tion, that,  in  its  origin  at  least,  truly  preceded  them. 

Such  aro  the  modes  in  which  I  conceive  the  past, 
in  our  emotion  of  beauty,  to  inrtuence  the  present. 
But  if  all  which  the  past  presents  to  us  be  conceptions 
of  former  delight,  how  happens  it  that  these  concep- 
tions, which  often  pass  along  our  mind  in  reverie,  with 
only  faint  and  shadowy  pleasure,  should  be  heightened 
to  so  much  rapture,  wlien  suggested  by  some  real 
object  before  us?  The  images  suggested  may  atford 
the  sources  of  the  delight ;  but  tlie  delight  itself  must 
be  in  some  way  modified  before  it  is  converted  into 
beauty.  There  is  another  part  of  the  process,  then, 
which  we  have  not  yet  considered,  to  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  direct  your  attention. 

What  is  -truly  most  Important  to  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  is  this  very  part  of  the  process  which  theorists 
have  yet  n^lected.  It  is  not  the  mere  suggestion  of 
certain  conceptions,  general  or  particular,  for  these 
often  form  a  part  of  our  trains  of  thought,  without  any 
very  lively  feeling  as  their  consequence.     It  is  the  fix- 

^  Pleasures  of  Itungiaation,  second  form  of  tbe  poem,  Book  I. 
T.  547-551. 
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ing  and  embodying  of  these  in  a  real  object  before  us, 
which  gives  to  the  whole,  I  conceive,  one  genenil  im- 
pression of  reality.     This,  I  have  little  doubt,  takes 
place,  in  the  manner  explained  by  me  in  former  lec- 
tures, when  I  treated  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  ob- 
jects of  perception;  in  giving  liveliness  to  our  trains 
of  suggestion,  and  consequently  greater  liveliness  to 
all  the  emotions  wlucii  attend  them.     The  delight  of 
which  we  think,  when  images  of  the  past  arise,  is  very 
different  from  the  delight  which  seems  to  be  embodied 
in  objects,  and  to  meet  our  very  glance;  as  the  terror 
of  the  superstitious,  when  they  think  of  a  spectre  in 
twilight,  is  very  different  from  that  which  they  feel, 
when  their  terror  is  incorporated  iu  some  shadowy 
form  that  gleams  indistinctly  on  their  eye.     But  for 
a  process  of  the  kind  which  I  hare  stated,  I  do  not 
see  bow  the  effect  of  beauty,  as  seen,  should  be  so  very 
different,  as  it  moat  certainly  is,  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  long  meditation  on  all  those  noble  and 
gracious  characters  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  the  mere 
expression,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  suggestion  of  which 
is  stated  to  be  all  which  constitutes  it.    It  is,  in  short, 
as  1  have  said,  this  very  part  of  the  process  which  seems 
to  me  the  most  important  in  the  whole  theory  of  beauty. 
The  increased  effect  of  that  incorporating  process, 
which,  I  sup[)03e,  in  the  case  of  beauty,  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  than  what  we  have  found  to  take  place 
in  all  the  cases  of  suggestion  of  vivid  images,  by  ob- 
jects of  perception   rather  than   by  our  fainter  and 
more  fugitive  conceptions.      The  reality  of  what  is 
truly  before  us,  gires  reality  to  all  the  associate  images 
that  blend  and   harmonize  with   it.      We  think  of 
ancient  Greece — we  tread  on  the  soil  of  Athens  or 
Sparta.     Our  emotion,  which  was  before  faint,  is  now 
one  of  the  liveliest  of  which  our  soul  is  susceptible ; 
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because  it  is  fixed  and  realized  in  tlio  existing  and 
present  object.  The  same  images  arise  to  us;  but 
they  co-exist  now  as  they  rise,  with  all  the  monu- 
ments whioh  we  behold,  with  the  laud  itself,  with  the 
sound  of  those  waves  which  are  dashing  now  as  they 
dashed  go  many  a^es  before^  when  their  murmur  was 
heard  by  the  heroes  of  whom  we  think, — all  now  lives 
before  us ;  and  when  we  behold  a  beautiful  form,  all 
the  images  suggested  by  it,  live  in  like  manner  in  it. 
It  does  not  suggest  to  us  what  was  once  delightful,  but 
it  is  itself  representative  of  what  was  once  delightful. 
The  visions  of  other  years  exist  again  to  our  very 
eyes.  We  see  embodiod  all  which  we  feci  in  our 
mind;  and  the  source  of  the  delight,  which  is  itself  real, 
gives  instant  reality  to  the  delight  itself,  and  to  all 
the  harmonizing  images  that  blend  with  it.  We  may, 
even  in  solitude,  think  with  pleasure  of  the  kindness 
of  smiles  and  tones  which  we  have  loved:  but  when 
a  smile  of  the  same  kind  is  beaming  on  us,  or  when 
we  listen  to  simihir  tout's,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream 
of  happiness;  the  whole  seems  one  equal  perception, 
and  wc  are  surrounded  again,  as  it  were,  with  all  the 
viviil  happiness  of  the  past. 

Though  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  original 
beauty,  then,  has  led  us  to  adopt  the  greater  proba- 
bility of  some  original  susceptibilities  of  emotions  of 
this  sort,  that  are  independent  of  the  arbitrary  associ- 
ations which  must  bo  formed  in  the  progress  of  life; 
we  have  found  sufficient  reason  to  ascribe  to  this  slow 
and  silent  growth  of  circumstances  of  adventitious 
delight,  almost  all  the  beauty  which  is  worthy  of  the 
name ;  and  wc  have  seen,  1  flatter  myself,  in  what 
manner  these  circumstances  operate  in  inducing  the 
emotion.  This  happy  eflect  I  have  shown  to  be  too 
instantaneous  to  be  the  result  of  a  rapid  review  or 
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snggeBtion  of  many  particnlars,  in  each  separate  case, 
but  to  depend  on  the  combination  with  the  objects 
which  we  terra  beautiful,  of  some  instant  complex 
feeling  of  past  delight,  or  of  those  general  notions  of 
beauty  and  excellence,  which  themselves,  indeed,  ori- 
j^inally  resulted  from  the  observation  of  particulars, 
but  wliich  afterwards  are  capable  of  being  suggested 
as  one  feeling  of  the  mind,  like  our  other  general 
notions  of  every  species;  and,  when  combined  with 
objects  really  existing,  or  felt  as  if  really  existing,  to 
derive  from  this  impression  of  reality  in  the  harmon- 
izing objects  with  which  they  arc  mingled  in  our  per- 
ception, a  liveliuesa  without  which  they  could  not 
have  exercised  their  delightful  dominion  on  our  heart. 
Sucl),  I  conceive,  then,  in  the  principles  on  which 
it  depends,  is  that  delightful  dominion  which  is  exer- 
cised on  our  heart,  not  directly  by  mind  only,  but  by 
the  very  forms  of  inanimate  matter. 

Ucace  tlie  wide  uoiverse, 
Tlirough  all  tlic  seasons  of  revolving  woride, 
Bear^  witness  witEi  its  peoplo,  godi  and  men. 
To  Beauty's  LH^ful  pfjwor,  and,  witb  tbo  roira 
Of  grateful  sdmiratiot],  atill  resoandti; — 
Tbat  voice,  to  wltcli  is  Beauty's  framo  diviDe 
As  is  tlie  cunning  of  the  master's  hand 
To  tha  iTveot  acceat  of  tbe  wcU-tuued  lyre.' 


LECTURE  LVII. 

1.  Immediate  Emotion*^  not  tHVching  ntcftaril^  any  Moral 
Fcelit.ff. — 5.  Beauty^  andiU  Reeerft^  concluded. — 6.  Sut/imity, 
lil-4  Beauty,  a  ma^  Fetliny  of  the  Miad.Sourcee  of  Sublimity. 

For  several  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  we  have  been 

>  Pleasures  of  ImagiDatioo,  cecood  form  of  the  poem,  Book  I. 
682-689. 
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engaged  in  considering  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
our  emotions;  an  emotion  connected  witli  6o  many 
sources  of  delight,  material,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  ehouM  have  attracted, 
in  a  verj  high  degree,  the  attention  of  metaphyaical 
inquirers,  and  should  even  have  become  a  subject  of 
slight  study  with  those  lovers  of  easy  reading,  to 
whom  the  word  metaphysical  is  a  word  of  alarm,  and 
who  never  think  that  they  are  studying  metaphysics, 
when  they  are  reading  only  of  delicate  forms,  and 
smiles,  and  graces.  What  they  feel  in  admiring 
beauty  is  an  emotion  so  very  pleasing  that  thoy  con- 
nect some  degree  of  pleasure  with  the  very  works 
that  treat  of  it,  and  would  perhaps  be  astonislied  to 
learn,  that  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  emotion, 
which  it  would  seem  to  thom  so  strange  not  to  feel, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  inquiries  in  the  whole 
philosophy  of  mind. 

It  may  be  of  advantage,  then,  after  an  analytical  in- 
vestigation, which  is  in  itself  not  very  simple,  and 
which  has  been  so  much  confused  by  a  multitude  of 
opinions,  to  review  once  more,  slightly,  our  progi-ess 
and  the  results  which  we  have  obtained. 

In  whatever  manner  the  pleasing  emotion  itself 
may  arise,  and  however  simple  or  complex  it  may  be, 
wo  term  beautiful  the  object  by  which  it  is  excited. 
Hut  though,  philosopliically  a  beautiful  object  be  con- 
sidered by  us  merely  as  that  which  excites  a  certain 
delightful  feeling  in  our  mind,  it  is  only  philosophi- 
cally that  we  thus  separate  completely  the  object 
from  the  delight  whicli  It  affonls.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  gaxe  on  it  without  reflecting  on  it  this 
very  delight,  or  even  to  think  of  it,  without  conceiving 
some  spirit  of  delight  diffused  in  it, — a  never-fading 
pleasure  that,  as  if  in  independence  of  our  perception, 
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exists  in  it  or  floats  arounJ  it,  as  much  when  no  eye 
beholds  it  aa  when  it  is  the  gaze  and  happiness  of  a 
thousand  eves. 

Snch  in  its  reflection  from  our  own  mind,  on  the  object 
that  seems  to  embody  it,  is  the  beauty  which  we  truly 
feel ;  and  if  the  objects  that  excite  it  were  uniformly 
^the  same  in  all  mankind,  little  more  would  have  re- 
lined  for  inquiry.  But,  far  from  being  uniform  in 
Its  causes  in  all  mankind,  the  emotion  is  not  uniform 
in  a  single  individual,  for  a  single  year,  or  even,  in  the 
rapid  changes  of  fasliion,  for  a  few  months  of  a  single 
year.  These  rapid  changes,  at  once  so  universal  and 
60  capricious  in  their  inHueuco,  led  us  naturally  to 
inquire,  whether  fashion,  in  all  its  arbitrary  power, 
and  other  circumstances  of  casual  association,  peculiar 
to  individual  minds,  be  not  the  modifiers  only,  but 
perhaps  the  very  source  of  all  those  emotions  which 
seem  to  vary  with  their  slightest  varieties. 

In  this  inquiry,  which,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  alone  it  is  in  our  power  to  enter  on 
it,  cannot  afford  absolute  certainty  of  re.«ult,  but  only 
such  a  result  as  a  comparison  of  greater  and  less  pro- 
babilities affords,  we  wore  led,  on  such  a  comparison, 
to  a  conclusion  favoumble  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
mind  has  some  original  tendencies  to  receive  impres- 
sions of  beauty  from  certain  objects,  rather  than  from 
others ;  though  it  has,  without  all  question,  at  the  same 
time,  other  tendencies,  which  may  produce  feelings 
inconsistent  with  the  pleasing  emotion  that  otherwise 
would  have  attended  the  contemplation  of  those  objects, 
or  sufficient  of  themselves  to  constitute  the  pleasing 
emotion,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  original  ten- 
dency to  feel  it — that  what  is  beauty,  therefore,  at  one 
period  of  life,  or  in  one  age  or  country,  even  in  cases 
in  which  there  may  have  been  an  original  tendency  to 
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feel  it,  may  not  be  beauty  at  another  period  of  life,  or 
in  another  age  or  country,  from  the  mere  difference  of 
the  arbitrary  circumstances  which  have  rarionsly  modi- 
fied the  original  tendency ;  in  the  same  manner  aa  we 
find  circumstances  capable  of  modifyinir,  or  even  re- 
versing other  species  of  emotions ;  tiiis  difl'erence  of 
result  being  not,  of  itself,  a  proof  of  the  unreality  of 
all  original  distinctions  of  thia  sort,  more  than  the 
prejudices  and  delusions  of  niankiinl,  and  their  varying 
desires,  are  a  proof  that  truth  and  error  are  themselves 
indifferent^  and  all  tilings  originally  equally  desirable. 
It  is  like  the  descent  of  one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance, 
from  which  alone  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  weight  is  in  that  single  scale.  The  descent 
may  Iiave  arisen  only  from  the  preponderance  of  a 
greater  weight  over  a  less,  wlicn,  but  for  the  addition 
of  some  new  substance  thrown  into  it,  the  sinking 
scale  would  have  arisen,  and  the  other  scale  hare 
obeyed  that  natural  tendency,  which,  of  itself,  would 
have  directed  its  motion  to  the  earth. 

The  error  of  those  who  ascribe  to  the  suggestion 
of  mental  qualities  the  whole  emotion  of  beauty,  in 
every  case,  corporeal  as  well  as  mental,  we  found  to 
be  very  probably  occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  laws  on  which  suggestion  dependa 
— analogous  objects  suggesting  analogous  objects — 
and  corporeal  qualities  thus  suggesting  the  very  strike 
ing  analogies  of  mind,  in  the  same  way  as  those  mutu- 
ally suggest  each  other — analogies  wliich  are  ]>le^Lsiiig 
in  themselves,  and  may,  when  suggested,  mingle  their 
own  pleasure  with  the  delightful  emotion  previously 
excited  by  the  corporeal  object.  But  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  mental  quality  may,  in  this 
case,  be  the  effect,  or  the  mere  concomitant,  not  the 
cause,  of  that  delightful  emotion,  which  was  itself. 
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perhaps,  the  very  circmnstanco  that  led  ua  to  dwell 
on  the  external  object  till  the  analogy  was  suggested ; 
and,  though  no  sut^gestion  of  this  kind  had  taken 
place,  the  object  might  still  have  been  felt  by  us  as 
beautiful.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  other  forms  of  association,  as  much  as  to  the  Eug- 
gestioiia  of  mere  analogy.  These  may  co-exist  with 
the  emotion,  and  may  add  to  it  their  own  mingled 
delight ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  proved  to  be 
essential  to  it  in  all  its  decrees.  On  the  contrary,  in 
many  cases,  it  may  be  only  becanse  we  have  previously 
felt  an  object  to  be  beautiful,  that  it  suggests  to  ua 
various  objects  of  former  similar  delights ;  the  delight- 
fnl  eft'ect  itself,  wIumi  produced,  being  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  analogy  which  alone  may  have  connected  the 
one  object  with  the  other. 

Association,  however,  whether  as  primarily  giving 
rise  to  the  emotion  of  beauty,  in  certain  cases,  or  as 
modifying  it  in  others,  is,  without  all  donbt,  the  source 
of  the  most  important  pleasure  of  this  kind  which  we 
feel.  But  how  does  this  association  act  ?  Is  it,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of 
images  related  to  the  object,  that  transfer  to  it,  as  it 
were,  the  emotions  which  originally  belonged  to  them  ? 

This  opinion,  though  supported  and  illustrated  by 
genius  of  a  very  high  order,  we  found,  notwithstand- 
ing, by  reflection  on  all  which  we  feel  during  our 
admiration  of  beauty,  to  be  little  warranted  by  the 
phenomena.  Such  a  ti-ain  of  images  passing  through 
the  mind,  and  images  accouipanit-d  with  lively  emotion, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  remembered  by  us ;  or,  at 
least,  if  they  are  not  remembered  by  us,  there  is  no 
reason,  «  priori,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  them. 
Yet  we  surely  feel  the  charm  of  external  loveliness, 
without  any  consciousness  of  such  trains.     The  very 
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moment  in  which  we  tavo  fixed  our  eye  on  a  beauti- 
ful countenance,  or  at  least  with  an  interval  after  our 
first  perception  so  short  as  to  be  absolutely  undistin- 
guished by  us,  we  feel,  with  instant  delight,  that  the 
countenance  J9  beautiful ;  and  the  more  beautiful  the 
object,  the  more,  not  the  less,  doos  it  fix  the  mind,  as 
if  absorbed  in  the  direct  contemplation  and  enjojTnent 
of  it ;  and  the  less,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  do  we 
wander  over  the  trains  of  images,  on  whicSi  the  very 
feeling  of  beauty  is,  in  this  theory,  said  to  depend. 

It  is  not  a  number  of  images,  then,  which  necessar- 
ily arise  in  the  mind,  though  these  may  arise,  and  when 
they  arise,  may  increase  the  pleasure  that  was  felt  be- 
fore. What  is  suggested  in  the  instant  feeling  of  love- 
liness must  itself  be  an  instant  feeling  of  delight;  and 
the  source  of  such  instant  delight,  we  found  accord- 
ingly in  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  that  have  been 
already  so  fully  considered  by  ug.  The  perception  of 
an  object  has  originally  co-existed  with  a  certain  plea- 
sure,— a  pleasure  which  may  perhaps  have  frequently 
recurred  together  with  the  perception,  and  which  thus 
forms  with  it  in  the  mind  one  complex  feeling,  that  is 
instantly  recalled  by  the  mere  perception  of  the  object 
in  its  subsequent  recurrences.  With  this  complex 
state,  BO  recalled,  other  accidental  pleasures  may  after- 
wards co-exist  in  like  manner,  and  form  a  more  com- 
plex delight ;  but  a  delight  which  is  still,  when  felt, 
one  momentary  state  of  mind,  and,  as  one  state  of  mind 
capable  of  being  instantly  recalled  by  the  perception 
of  the  object,  as  much  as  the  simpler  delight  in  the 
earlier  stage.  The  embellishing  infiuence  of  associa- 
tion may  thus  be  progressive  in  various  stages ;  because 
new  accessions  of  pleasure  are  continually  rendering 
more  complex  the  delight  that  is  afterwards  to  be  sug- 
gested :  but  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  later  stages, 
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though  the  result  of  a  progress,  is  itself,  in  each  sub- 
sequent perception  of  the  object  whicb  it  embellishes, 
imme«jiate.  We  spread  the  charm  over  the  object 
with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  we  spread  over  it 
the  colours  which  it  seems  to  beam  on  us. 

Such  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  embellishments 
of  beauty,  when  association  operates  by  the  direct  sug- 
gestion of  an  amount  of  delight  associated  with  the 
particular  object.  But  though  our  estimate  of  degrees 
of  beauty,  if  wholly  dependent  on  associations  peculiar 
to  the  object,  might  seem  scarcely  capable  of  any  pre- 
cision, we  yet  form  our  estimate  witli  a  precision  and 
uniformity  which  almost  resemble  the  exactness  of  our 
measurements  of  qualities,  that  do  not  depend  on  any 
arbitrary  and  capricious  principle.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  in  the  mind  some  scale,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  acquired,  by  which  we  correct,  in  part  at  least, 
these  accidental  irregularities.  This  intellectual  scale 
we  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  comparisons  which  a 
cultivated  mind  is  continually  making;  or  of  those 
general  notions  of  resemblauce  which  rise  to  us,  when 
there  has  been  no  intentional  comparison  of  object  with 
object.  We  observe,  not  merely  what  gives  delight 
to  ourselves,  but  what  gives  deliglit  also  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  cultivated  minds  around  us ;  and  what 
might  be  capricious  in  one  mind,  is  thus  tempered  by 
the  result  of  more  general  associations  in  the  many. 
As  wo  form  various  notions  of  brightness  from  many 
varieties  of  light, — various  notions  of  magnitude  from 
many  forms  and  proportions — various  notions  of  plea- 
sure from  many  agreeable  feelings, — so  do  we  form, 
from  the  contemplation  of  many  objects  that  have  ex- 
cited certain  pleasing  emotious  in  ourselves  and  others, 
various  notions  of  beauty,  which,  in  their  various  de- 
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grees,  are  suggested  by  the  new  objects  that  are  simi- 
lar to  those  wliicli  originally  induced  them ;  and  raany 
comparisons,  in  various  circumstances,  thus  gradually 
rectifying  what  might  have  seemed  capricious,  if  tho 
comparisons  had  been  fewer,  wo  learn  at  last  to  attach 
certain  notions  of  beauty  to  certain  objects,  with  a 
precision  which  otherwise  we  should  have  been  incap- 
able of  attaining.  The  mind  becomes  rich  with  many 
vaiieties  of  the  general  feeling  of  beauty, — a  feeling 
that  was  the  result  of  raany  particular  images  and 
emotions  in  ourselves,  and  of  much  observation  of  the 
similar  impressions  of  others;  but  which  is  itself  one 
state  of  mind,  and  capable,  as  one  state  of  mind,  of 
being  suggested  in  instant  sequence.  From  the  mul- 
titude of  former  pleasing  objects  that  have  interested 
us,  we  have  formed,  in  consequence  of  their  felt  re- 
semblance— aa  it  was  impossible  for  us,  with  our  power 
of  feeling  resemblance,  not  to  form — a  general  notion 
of  beauty  or  excellence ;  or  rather,  we  have  formed 
progressively  various  general  notions  of  various  species 
and  degrees  of  beauty  and  excellence  ;  and  these  gen- 
eral notions  are  readily  suggested  by  the  objects  which 
agree  with  them,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  our 
other  general  notions,  such,  for  example,  as  those  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  flower,  bird,  quadruped,  when 
once  formed  in  the  mind,  are  afterwards  readily  sug- 
gested by  any  new  object  that  seems  referable  to  the 
species  or  genus. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  when  we  gaze  on  a 
beautiful  object,  that  certain  conceptions  of  former 
delight  should  be  suggested;  for  these  rise  equally, 
on  innumerable  occasions,  in  our  trains  of  thought, 
with  little  liveliness  of  present  joy.  The  distinguish- 
ing liveliness  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  as  it  lives 
before  us,  seems  to  me,  if  it  depend  on  association,  to 
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absolutely  inexplicable,  but  for  a  process,  which 
we  considered  fully  when  the  general  phenomena  of 
suggestion  were  under  our  review ;  the  process  which, 
when  the  images  of  a  train  are  connected,  not  with 
some  former  conception  only,  but  with  a  real  object 
of  perception,  invests  witii  illusive  present  existence 
the  whole  kindred  images  of  the  harmonizing  group, 
of  which  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  is  truly  re- 
cognised as  existing. 

The  countenance  on  which  we  gaze  recalls  to  us 
some  complex  feeling  of  beauty  that  was  previously 
formed;  but,  while  it  recalls  it,  it  exists  permanently 
before  us ;  and  embodying,  as  it  were,  this  complex 
visionary  delight  in  the  object  of  our  continued  ycr- 
ception,  we  give  a  reality,  that  is  in  the  object  only, 
to  the  shadowy  whole,  of  which  the  perception  of  the 
object  and  the  associate  feelings  of  suggestion  are 
harmonizing  parts ;  and  the  images  of  tenderness  and 
joy, — which,  as  mere  conceptions,  nnembodied  in  any 
real  object,  might  have  passed  through  the  mind  in 
its  train  of  reverie,  with  Httle  pleasure, — ^thus  fixed,  bs 
it  were,  and  living  before  us  in  the  external  loveliness, 
affect  us  with  a  delight  that  is  more  than  mere  ima- 
gination, because  the  object  of  it  eeema  to  be  as  truly 
existing  without  as  any  other  permanent  object  of 
our  senses;  a  delight  tliat  may  have  resulted  from 
many  former  pleasures,  but  that  is  itself  one  conceu- 
ti-ated  joy. 

In  all  our  inqniries  on  this  subject,  we  have  had 
regard,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  to  many  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  not  to  one  simple  quality  of  objects 
that  can  be  termed  the  beautiful :  for  the  beautiful 
exists  nowhere,  more  than  the  soft,  or  the  sweet,  or 
the  pleasing;  and  to  inquire  into  the  beautiful,  there- 
fore, if  it  have  any  accurate  meaning,  is  not  to  inquire 
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into  any  circumstance  which  runs  through  a  multitude 
of  our  emotions,  but  merely  to  inquire  what  number 
of  our  agreeable  emotions  have  a  sufficient  similarity 
to  be  classed  together  under  one  general  name. 

Beauty  is  not  any  thing  that  exists  In  objects  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind  which  perceives  them,  and  per- 
manent therefore,  as  the  objects  in  which  it  is  falsely 
supposed  to  exist.  It  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind, 
varying,  therefore,  like  all  our  other  emotions,  with 
the  varying  tendencies  of  the  mind,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  not  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  any  fixed  essence  which  can  be  called  the  beautiful, 
-^To  xaXov — but  into  the  nature  of  transient  feelings, 
excifced  by  objects  which  may  agree  in  no  respect,  but 
as  they  excite  emotions  in  some  degree  similar.  What 
we  term  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  not  one  feeling  of 
our  mind;  but  many  feelings,  that  have  a  certain 
similarity :  as  greenness,  redness,  blueness,  are  all  de- 
signated by  the  general  name  colour.  There  is  not 
one  beauty,  more  than  there  is  one  colour  or  one  form. 
But  there  are  various  beauties ;  that  is  to  say,  various 
pleasing  emotions,  that  have  a  certain  resemblance,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  class  them  together.  The 
beautiful  exists  no  more  in  objects  than  species  or 
genera,  exist  in  individuals.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  species 
or  genus, — a  mere  general  term,  expressive  of  simil- 
arity in  various  pleasing  feelings.  Yet  even  those 
writers  who  would  be  astonished  if  we  were  to 
regard  them  as  capable  of  any  faith  in  the  universal 
a  parte  rci,  believe  this  universal  beauty  a  parte  rei, 
and  inquire  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  beautiful, 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  scholastic  logicians 
inquired  into  the  real  essence  of  the  universal. 

By  some,  accordingly,  beauty  is  said  to  be  a  waring 
line;  by  others,  a  combination   of  certain   physical 
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qualities;  by  others,  the  mere  expression  of  qualities 
of  mind ;  and  by  fifty  writers,  almost  as  many  different 
things :  as  if  beauty  were  any  thing  in  itself,  and  were 
not  merely  a  general  name  for  all  those  pleasing  emo- 
tions, which  forms,  colours,  sounds,  motions,  and  intel- 
lectual aud  moral  aspects  of  the  mind  produce, — emo- 
tions that  have  a  resemblance,  indeed,  but  are  far  from 
being  the  same.  They  are  similar  only  as  all  the 
feelings  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
pleasure,  have  a  certain  similarity,  in  consequence  of 
wliich  we  give  them  that  common  name,  though  there 
is  nothing  which  can  be  called  pleasure,  distinct  from 
these  separate  agreeable  feelings. 

What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  pleasing?  would 
be  generally  counted  a  very  singular  inquiry  ;  and  to 
say  that  it  is  a  sight,  or  a  smell,  or  a  taste, — the  bril- 
liant, or  the  sweet,  or  the  spicy,  or  the  soft, — would  be 
counted  a  theory  still  more  singular  than  the  inquiry 
which  led  to  it.  Yet  no  one  is  surprised  when  we 
inquire  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  beautiful; 
and  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  the  attempts  of  those 
wlio  would  persuade  us  that  all  our  emotions,  to 
which  we  give  that  name,  are  only  one,  or  a  few  of 
these  very  emotions. 

Various  forms,  colours,  sounds,  are  beautiful ;  va^ 
rious  results  of  intellectual  composition  are  beautiful; 
various  moral  affections,  when  contemplated  by  the 
mind,  are  attended  with  a  similar  feeling.  But  we 
are  not  to  suppose,  because  there  may  be  a  consider- 
able similarity  of  the  emotions  excited  by  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  objects,  that  any  one  of  the  classes 
comprehends  the  others,  more  than  colours  which  are 
jileasing  comprehend  pleasing  odours,  or  tastes,  or 
these  respectively  each  other.  A  circle  or  a  melody, 
a  song  or  a  theorem,  an  act  of  gratitude  or  generous 
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forbearance,  are  all  beautiful ;  as  greenness,  sweetness, 
fragrance,  are  pleasing ;  and  the  pleasing  exists  as 
truly  OS  the  beautiful,  and  is  as  fit  an  object  of  philo- 
sophic investigation. 

After  these  remarks  on  beauty,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
jiiakc  any  remarks  on  the  opposite  emotion  ;  the  same 
observations  as  to  their  nature,  and  the  circumstances 
that  produce  or  modify  them,  being  equally  applicable 
to  both.  As  certain  forms,  colours,  sounds,  motions, 
works  of  art,  and  moral  affections,  are  contemplated 
with  delight;  the  contemplation  of  certain  other  forms, 
colours,  sounds,  motions,  works  of  art,  and  affections  of 
our  moral  nature,  is  attended  with  a  disagreeable  emo- 
tion. I  have  already  remarked,  that  for  this  opposite 
emotion,  in  its  full  extent,  we  have  no  adequate  name ; 
deformity,  and  even  ugliness,  which  is  a  more  general 
word,  being  usually  applied  only  to  external  things,  and 
not  to  the  intellectual  or  moral  objects  of  onr  thought ; 
as  we  apply  beauty  alike  to  all.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  same  analog)',  which  connects 
our  various  emotions  of  beauty,  sensitive,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  exists  equally  in  the  emotions  of  this  oppo- 
site class ;  and  that,  though  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  ugly,  and  to  inquire  into  what  consti- 
tutes it,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  inquire  into 
the  beautiful,  and  its  supposed  constituents,  it  is  only 
because  beauty  is  the  more  attractive,  and  the  empire 
which  itself  possesses,  is  possessed,  in  some  measure, 
by  its  very  name. 

After  the  attention  which  we  have  paid  to  the  emo- 
tions that  are  usually  classed  together  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  beauty,  the  emotions  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  we  have  next  to  proceed  are  those  which 
constitute  our  feelings  of  sublimity.     On  these,  how- 
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the  pleasure  which  we  feel  at  the  moment,  or  arc  about 
to  feel,  what,  I  have  asked,  would  the  loveliest  be,  but 
for  the  eyea  which  gaze  on  it,  and  which  give  it  all  its 
charms,  as  they  give  it  the  very  unity  that  converts  it 
into  the  form  which  we  behold  ?  A  multitude  of  se- 
parate and  independent  atoms, — we  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  answer, — and  nothing  more.  In  like  man- 
ner, I  might  ask,  what,  but  for  the  mind  which  is  im- 
pressed with  the  sublimity,  would  be  the  precipice,  the 
cataract,  tbe  ocean,  the  whole  system  of  worlds,  that 
seem  at  once  to  fill  the  immensity  of  space,  and  yet 
to  leave  on  our  conception  an  infinity  which  even 
worlds  without  number  could  not  fill  ?  To  these,  too, 
sublime  as  they  are  felt  by  us  to  be,  it  is  our  mind 
alone  which  gives  at  once  all  the  unity  and  sublimity 
which  tbey  seem  to  us  to  possess,  as  of  their  own  na- 
ture. They  are,  in  truth,  only  a  number  of  atoms, 
that  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  themselves,  whe- 
ther existing  near  to  each  other  or  at  distances  the 
most  remote.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard 
them  merely  as  a  number  of  atoms,  because  they  affect 
us  with  one  complex  emotion,  which  we  diffuse  over 
them  all.  When  precipice  hangs  over  precipice,  and 
we  shrink  back  on  our  perilous  heiglit  as  we  strive 
to  look  down  from  the  cliff  on  the  abyss  beneath,  in 
which  we  rather  hear  the  torrent  than  see  it,  with  our 
shuddering  and  dazzled  eye,  we  have  one  vivid,  though 
complicated  feeling,  which  fills  our  whole  soul ;  and 
the  whole  objects  existing  separately  before  us  are  one 
vast  and  terrifying  image  of  all  that  is  within  us.  In 
the  hurricane  that  lays  waste,  and  almost  annihilates 
whatever  it  meets,  there  is  to  our  conception  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  particles  of  air  that  form 
each  successive  blast.  We  animate  it  with  our  own 
feelings.     It  is  not  a  cause  of  terror  only,  it  is  terror 
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itself.  It  seems  to  bear  about  with  it  that  awful 
sublimity  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  an  emotion  that, 
as  it  animates  our  corporeal  frame  with  one  expansive 
feeling,  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  dreadful  unity  to  the 
whole  thunders  of  the  tempest,  or  rather  to  form  one 
mighty  being  of  the  whole  minute  elements,  that,  when 
they  rage,  impelling  and  impelled,  in  the  tumultuous 
atmosphere,  are  merely  congr^ated,  by  accidental 
vicinity,  as  they  exist  equally  together  in  the  gentlest 
breeze,  or  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  sky. 

That  sublimity  should  be  reflected  to  the  object 
from  the  miod,  like  beauty,  is  not  wonderful,  since,  in 
truth,  what  we  term  beauty  and  sublimity,  are  not 
opposite,  but.  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  are 
merely  different  parts  of  a  series  of  emotions.  I  have 
already,  in  treating  of  beauty,  pointed  out  to  you  the 
error  into  which  the  common  language  of  pliilosophera 
might  be  very  apt  to  lead  you, — the  error  of  supposing 
that  beauty  is  one  emotion,  merely  becaose  we  have 
inTented  that  generic  or  specific  name  which  compre- 
hends at  once  many  agreeable  emotions ;  that  have 
some  resemblance,  indeed,  as  being  agreeable,  and 
diff'uscd,  as  it  were,  or  concentrated  in  their  objects, 
and  are  therefore  classed  together,  bnt  still  are  far 
from  being  the  same.  The  beautiful,  concerning 
which  philosophers  hare  been  at  so  mnch  pains  in 
their  inquiries,  is,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  conceive  it  to  exist,  a  sort  of  real  essence, 
— an  universal  a  pmie  rei,  which  has  retained  its  hold 
of  the  belief  when  other  universals  of  this  kind,  not 
less  real,  had  been  suffered  to  retain  a  place  only  in 
the  insignificant  vocabulary  of  scholastic  logic. 

Our  emotions  of  beauty,  I  have  said,  are  various; 
and,  as  they  gradually  rise,  from  object  to  object,  a 
Bort  of  regular  progression  may  be  traced  from  the 
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faintest  beauty  to  the  vastest  sublimity.  These  ex- 
tremes may  be  conaidered  as  united  by  a  class  of 
intermediate  feelings,  for  which  grandeur  might,  per- 
haps, be  a  suitable  term,  that  have  more  of  beauty 
or  more  of  sublimity,  according  to  their  place  in  the 
scale  of  emotion.  I  have  retained,  however,  the  com- 
mon twofold  division  of  beauty  and  sublimity;  not  as 
thinking  that  there  may  not  be  intermediate  feelings, 
which  scarcely  admit  of  being  very  suitably  classed 
under  either  of  these  names,  but  because  the  same 
general  reasoning  must  be  applicable  to  all  thes3 
states  of  mind,  wliatever  name,  or  number  of  names, 
may  be  given  to  the  varieties  that  fill  up  the  inter- 
vening space.  Indeed,  if  all  the  various  emotions  to 
which,  in  their  objects,  we  attach  the  single  name  of 
beautiful,  were  attentively  considered,  we  might  find 
reason  to  form,  of  this  single  order,  many  subdivisions, 
with  their  appropriate  terms;  but  this  precision  of 
minute  nomenclature,  in  such  a  case,  is  of  less  iiii- 
|)ortance,  if  you  know  sufficiently  the  general  fact 
involved  in  it,  that  tliere  is  not  one  beauty,  or  one 
sublimity,  but  various  feelings,  to  which,  in  their  ob- 
jects, we  give  the  name  of  beauty,  and  various  feelings, 
to  which,  in  their  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  sublim- 
ity ;  and  that  there  may  be  intermediate  feelings,  which 
differ  from  these,  as  these  respectively  differ  from  each 
other.  That  wiuch  happens  in  innumerable  other  cases 
has  happened  in  this  case :  we  have  a  series  of  many 
feelings;  we  have  invented  the  names  sublimUt/  and 
lieauiy^  which  we  have  attached  to  certain  parts  of  this 
series ;  and.  because  we  have  invented  the  names,  we 
think  that  the  emotions  which  they  designate  are  more 
opposed  to  each  other  thait  they  seemed  to  us  before. 
One  feeling  of  beauty  differs  from  another  feeling  of 
beauty ;  but  they  are  both  comprehended  in  the  same 
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term,  and  we  foi^et  the  difference.  One  feeling  of 
fiublimity  differs,  in  like  manner,  from  another  feeling 
of  sublimity ;  bat  they  also  are  both  comprehended  in 
one  term,  and  their  difference  too  is  forgotten.  It  tfi 
not  so  when  we  compare  one  emotion  of  beauty  with 
another  emotion  of  sablimity;  the  feelings  are  then 
not  merely  different,  but  they  are  expressed  by  a  dif- 
ferent term  ;  and  their  opposition  is  thus  doubly 
forced  upon  us.  If  we  had  not  invented  any  terms 
whatever,  we  should  have  seen,  as  it  were,  a  scries  of 
emotions,  all  shadowing  into  each  other  with  differ- 
ences of  tint,  more  or  less  strong,  and  rapidly  dis- 
tinguishable. The  invention  of  the  terras,  however, 
is  like  the  intersection  of  the  series,  at  certain  places, 
with  a  few  well-marked  lines.  The  shadowing  may 
still,  in  itself,  he  equally  gradual;  bat  we  think  of 
the  sections  only,  and  perceive  a  peculiar  resemblance 
in  the  parts  comprehended  in  each,  as  we  think  that 
we  perceive  a  peculiar  diversity  at  each  bounding  line. 
To  be  convinced  how  readily  the  feelings,  contrasted 
as  they  may  seem  at  last,  have  flowed  into  each  other, 
let  us  take  some  example.  Let  us  imagine  that  we 
see  before  ns  a  stream  gently  gliding  through  fields, 
rich  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  overshadowed 
at  times  by  the  foliage  that  hangs  over  it  from  bank 
to  bank,  and  then  suddenly  sparkling  in  the  open  sun- 
shine, as  if  with  a  still  brighter  current  than  before. 
Let  as  trace  it  till  it  widen  to  a  majestic  river,  of 
which  the  waters  arc  the  boundary  of  two  flourishing 
empires,  conveying  abundance  equally  to  each,  while 
city  succeeds  city  on  its  populous  shores,  almost  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  grove  formerly  succeeded  grove. 
Let  ns  next  behold  it  losing  itself  in  the  immensity 
of  the  ocean,  which  seems  to  he  only  an  expansion  of 
itself,  when  there  is  not  an  object  to  be  seen  but  its 
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own  wild  amplitude,  between  the  banks  which  it 
leaves,  and  the  8uu  that  is  setting,  as  if  in  another 
world,  in  the  remote  hortaon  :  in  all  this  course,  from 
the  brook  which  we  leap  over,  if  it  meet  us  in  our 
way,  to  that  boundless  waste  of  waters,  in  which  the 
power  of  man,  that  leaves  some  vestige  of  his  exis- 
tence in  every  thing  else,  ia  not  able  to  leave  one 
lasting  impression,^ — which,  after  his  fleets  have  passed 
along  in  all  their  pride,  is,  the  very  moment  after,  as 
if  they  had  never  been,  and  which  bears  or  dashes 
those  navies  that  are  contending  for  the  mastery  of 
kingdoms,  only  as  it  bears  or  dashes  the  foam  upon 
its  waves, — if  we  were  to  trace  and  contemplate  this 
whole  continued  progress,  we  should  have  a  series  of 
emotions,  which  might,  at  each  moment,  be  similar 
to  tlie  preceding  emotion,  hut  which  would  become, 
at  last,  so  different  from  our  earliest  feelings,  that  we 
should  scarcely  think  of  them  as  feelings  of  one  class. 
The  emotions  which  rose,  when  we  regarded  the  nar- 
row stream,  would  be  those  which  we  class  as  emo- 
tions of  beauty.  The  emotions  which  rose,  when  we 
considered  that  infinity  of  waters  in  which  it  was 
idtiraately  lost,  would  be  of  the  kind  which  we  de- 
nominate sublimity.  And  the  grandeur  of  the  river, 
while  it  was  still  distinguishable  from  the  ocean,  to 
which  it  was  proceeding,  might  be  viewed  with  feel- 
ings to  which  some  other  name  or  names  might,  on 
the  same  principle  of  distinction,  be  given.  This 
progressive  series  we  should  see  very  distinctly  as 
progressive,  if  we  had  not  invented  the  two  general 
terms ;  but  the  invention  of  the  terms  certainly  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  these  feelings,  which  the  terms 
are  employed  merely  to  signify. 

Innumerable    other    examples, — from    increasing 
magnitude  of  dimensions,  or  increasing  intensity  of 
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quality, — might  be  selected^  in  illustration  of  that 
Bpecies  of  sublimity  which  we  feel  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  external  things,  as  progressively  rising  from 
emotions  that  would  be  ternjed  emotions  of  beauty,  if 
they  were  considered  alone.  It  is  unneccssarj',  how- 
ever, to  repeat,  with  other  examples,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  without  any  other  illustration,  from 
the  case  already  instanced. 

The  same  progressive  scries  of  feelings,  which  may 
thus  be  traced  as  we  contemplate  works  of  nature,  is 
not  less  evident  in  the  contensplation  of  works  of  hu- 
man art,  whether  that  art  have  been  employed  on 
material  things,  or  be  purely  intellectual.  From  the 
cottage  to  the  cathedral ;  from  the  simplest  ballad  air, 
to  the  harmony  of  a  choral  anthem ;  from  a  pastoral, 
to  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy ;  from  a  landscape  or  a 
sculptured  Cupid,  to  a  Cartoon  or  the  Laocoon ;  from 
a  single  experiment  in  chemistry,  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  whole  system  of  chemical  affinities,  which  regu- 
late all  the  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  globe ;  from 
a  simple  theorem,  to  the  Principia  of  Newton :  in  all 
these  cases,  in  which  I  have  merely  stated  what  is 
beautiful  and  what  is  sublime,  and  left  a  wide  space 
between,  it  is  easy  for  your  imagination  to  fill  up  the 
interval ;  and  you  cannot  All  up  this  intenal  without 
perceiving  that,  merely  by  adding  what  seemed  degree 
after  degree,  you  arrive  at  last  at  emotions  which  have 
little  apparent  resemblance  to  the  emotions  with  which 
the  scale  began.  It  is,  as  in  the  thcrmometric  scale, 
by  addiug  one  portion  of  caloric  after  another,  we  rise  at 
last,  after  no  very  long  progress,  from  the  cold  of  freez- 
ing, to  the  heat  at  which  water  boils ;  though  our  feel- 
ings, at  these  two  points,  are  as  different  as  if  they  had 
arisen  from  causes  that  had  no  resemblance;  certainly 
as  different  as  our  emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 
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In  the  moral  scene,  the  progression  is  equally  evi- 
dent. By  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  or  circumstance  to 
cii-cuniatance,  in  the  exercise  of  any  virtue,  we  rise 
from  what  is  merely  beautiful  to  what  is  sublime. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that,  in  the  famine  of 
an  army,  a  soldier  divides  his  scanty  allowance  with 
one  of  his  comrades,  whose  health  is  sinking  under 
the  privation.  We  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
action,  a  pleasure,  which  is  that  of  moral  beauty.  In 
proportion  as  we  imagine  the  famine  of  longer  continu- 
ance, or  the  prospect  of  relief  less  probable,  the  action 
becomes  more  and  more  morally  grand  or  heroic.  Let 
us  next  imagine  that  the  comrade  to  whose  relief  the 
soldier  makes  this  generous  sacrifice,  is  one  whose  en- 
mity he  has  formerly  experienced  on  some  interesting 
occasion,  and  the  action  is  not  heroic  merely,  it  is 
sublime.  There  is  not  a  virtue,  even  of  the  most 
tranquil  or  gentle  sort,  which  we  may  not,  in  like 
manner,  render  sublime,  by  varying  the  circumstance 
in  which  it  is  exercised ;  and  by  varying  these  gradu- 
ally, we  pass  through  a  series  of  emotions,  any  two  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  not  very  dissimilar ;  though 
the  extremes,  when  considered  without  the  parts  of 
the  series  which  connect  them,  may  scarcely  have  even 
the  slightest  similarity. 

When  I  speak  of  this  progression  of  our  feelings, 
by  which  emotion  after  emotion  may  rise,  from  the 
faintest  of  those  which  we  refer  to  beauty  to  the  most 
overwhelming  of  those  w])ich  we  term  sublime,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  you  to  think  that  such  a  progress  is 
in  all  cases  necessary  to  tlie  emotion ;  I  allude  to  it 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  sublindty  is 
not,  by  its  nature,  of  a  class  of  feelings  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  beauty ;  and  that  we  may,  therefore,  very 
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readily  conceive  that  the  laws  which  we  have  found 
applicable  to  beauty  may  be  applicable  to  it  also. 

So  far  ia  it,  indeed,  from  being  indispensable  to 
sublimity,  that  beauty  should  be  the  characteristic  of 
tlie  same  circumstance,  in  a  less  degree,  that,  in  many 
instances,  what  is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  beautiful 
becomes  sublime,  by  the  exclusion  of  everything  which 
could  excite  of  itself  that  delightful  but  gentle  emo- 
tion. A  slight  degree  of  barren  dreariness  in  any 
countiy  through  wliich  we  travel,  produces  only  feel- 
ings that  are  disagreeable ;  a  wide  extent  of  desola- 
tion, when  the  eye  can  see  no  verdure  as  far  as  it  can 
reacli,  but  only  rocka  that  rise  at  irregular  intervals, 
through  the  sandy  waste,  has  a  sort  of  savage  sublimity, 
which  we  almost  delight  to  contemplate.  In  the 
monil  world,  the  audacity  of  guilt  cannot  seem  beauti- 
ful to  us  in  any  of  its  degrees;  but  it  may  excite  in 
us,  when  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  atrocity,  that 
species  of  emotion  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Who  is  there  who  can  love  Medea  as  she  is  repre- 
sented to  us  in  ancient  story  ?  But  to  whom  is  she 
not  sublime?  It  is  not  in  Marius  that  we  would 
look  for  a  model  of  moral  beauty  ;  but  what  form  is 
there  which  the  painter  would  feel  more  internal 
sublimity  in  designing,  than  that  blood-thirsty  chief, 
sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  when,  as  a  Roman 
poet,  by  a  bold  rhetorical  figure,  says;  of  the  memor- 
able scene,  and  the  memorable  outcast  whom  it  shel- 
tered, each  was  to  the  other  a  consolation,  and  equally 
afflicted  and  overwhelmed  together,  they  forgave  the 
gods  ? — 

Nod  ille  favore 
Knminia,  ingenti  Superum  protectus  ah  iri, 
Vir  fcnis,  ct  Romam  cupienti  penlere  fato 
Sufficicns.    Idem  peloj^o  delatua  iDiqoo, 
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Ilastilem  in  terrain,  vfuuiscjue  mapalibus  actus, 
Nudu  triumpliati  jacdt  per  regna  Jugurtbffi, 
Et  Poenas  pre&sit  cineros ;  solatia  fati 
CEirtlingi>,  Mariiiwjua,  tullt;  parltonjuo  jocentes, 
Ignoverc  Dois.' 

An  old  French  opera,  of  which  D'Alemhert  speaks,  on 
the  horrible  story  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  that  story 
on  which,  as  on  other  horrible  stories  of  the  kind,  the 
ancients  were  so  strangely  fond  of  dwelling,  in  prefer- 
ence, and  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  more  interesting 
pathos,  concludes  after  the  banquet,  with  the  ren- 
geancc  of  the  gods  on  the  contriver  of  the  dreadful 
feast ;  and  amidst  the  bolts  that  are  falling  around 
him  on  every  side,  Atreus  cries  out,  as  if  exulting, 
"  Thunder,  ye  powerless  gods :  I  am  avenged ! "  To 
lessen  that  triumphant  revenge,  which  is  so  sublime  in 
this  case,  would  be,  not  to  produce  an  emotion  of 
beauty,  but  to  produce  that  disgust  and  contempt 
which  we  feel  for  petty  malice.  I  need  not  allude  to 
the  multitude  of  other  cases,  to  which  the  same  re- 
mark would  be  equally  applicable. 

Whether,  then,  the  emotion  be,  or  be  not,  of  a 
kind  which  may  be  gradually,  by  the  omission  of  some 
circumstance,  or  the  diminution  of  the  vivid  feeling 
itself,  lessened  down  to  that  emotion  which  we  ascribe 
to  mere  beauty ;  it  is  not  the  less  sublime,  if  it  truly 
involves  that  species  of  vivid  feeling,  which  we  distin- 
guish, with  sufficient  readiness,  from  the  gentle  delight 
of  beauty,  as  we  distinguish  the  sensation  of  a  burn 
from  that  of  gentle  warmth,  without  being  able  to 
state  in  words,  in  what  circumstance  or  circumstances 
the  difference  of  the  feelings  consists.  It  is  the  vain 
attempt  to  define  what  cannot  be  defined  that  has  led 
to  all  the  errors  and  supposed  mysteries,  in  the  theory 
)  Lucan,  Ptiarsalia,  lib.  ii.  r.  65-!}3. 
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of  subliroilr,  ad  it  has  led  to  similar  errors  in  the  theory 
of  beauty.  Sublimity  is  not  one  emotion,  but  various 
emotions,  that  have  a  certain  resemblance  :  the  sub- 
lime in  itself  is  nothing ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  only  a  mere 
name,  indicative  of  our  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of 
certain  affections  of  our  miud,  excited  by  objects, 
material  or  mentaJ,  that  agree  perhaps  in  no  other 
circumstance  but  in  that  analogous  undefinabic  emo- 
tion which  they  excite.  Whatever  is  vast  in  the 
material  world,  whatever  is  supremely  comprehensive 
in  intellect,  whatever  in  morals  implies  virtuous  affec- 
tions or  passions  far  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of 
humanity,  or  even  guilt,  that  is  ennobled,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  fearlessness  of  its  daring,  or  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ends  to  wbich  it  has  had  the  boldness  to 
aspire — these,  and  various  other  objects,  in  mind  and 
matter,  produce  certain  vivid  feelings,  which  are  so 
similar  as  to  be  classed  togetlier  ;  and  if  we  speak  of 
sublimity  merely  in  reference  to  the  various  objects 
which  excite  these  analogous  feelings,  so  as  to  make  the 
enumeration  of  the  objects  a  sort  of  definition  of  the 
species  of  emotion  itself,  there  can  be  no  risk  of  mis- 
take, more  than  in  saying  that  sweetness  is  a  word 
expressive  of  those  sensations  which  sugar,  honey,  and 
rarious  other  substances  that  might  l>e  named,  excite. 
But  if  we  attempt  to  define  sweetness  itself  as  a 
sensation,  or  snblimity  itself  as  an  emotion,  we  either 
state  what  is  absolutely  nugatory,  or  what  is  still 
more  probably  false  in  its  general  extent,  however 
partially  true ;  because  our  attention,  in  our  definition, 
will  be  given  to  some  partkular  emotions  of  the  clasSt 
not  to  any  thing  common  to  the  class,  since  there  is 
truly  no  common  circumstance,  which  words  can  ade- 
quately express.  Hence  it  happens,  that  by  this  singling 
out  of  particular  objects,  we  have  many  theories  of 
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sublimity,  as  we  have  of  beauty;  all  of  tliem  founded 
on  the  su|)])osition  of  an  universal  sublimity  a  paria 
ret\  as  the  theories  of  beauty  were  founded  on  an  uni- 
Tersal  beauty  a  parte  rei.  Sul>limity,  says  one  writer, 
is  the  terrible ;  according  to  another  writer,  it  is 
lua^iitude  or  amplitude  which  is  essential  to  the 
emotion;  according  to  another,  it  is  mighty  force  or 
power ;  according  to  another,  it  is  the  mere  suggestion 
of  images  of  feelings  directly  connected  with  that  ele- 
Tation  in  place  which  has  given  sublimity  its  name ; 
according  to  auotlier,  it  arises  from  a  wider  range  of 
aesociationH,  all.  however,  centring  in  some  prior  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  as  their  direct  source.  It  is  very 
true  that  terror,  vastness  of  size,  extraordinary  force, 
high  elevation,  and  various  associate  images,  do  pro- 
duce feelings  of  sublimity ;  but  it  is  not  equally  true 
that  any  one  of  these  feelings  is  itself  all  the  other 
feelings.  Great  elevation,  for  example,  may  excite  in 
me  the  emotion  to  which  it  hag  given  the  distinctive 
name,  and  it  is  even  possildc  that  many  great  virtuoa 
may,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  analogy,  suggest  the  notion 
of  local  elevation ;  as  snow  suj^ests  the  notion  of  spot- 
less innocence,  or  the  shadow  that  follows  any  brilliant 
object  the  notion  of  envy  pursuing  merit.  J5ut  even 
though,  in  thinking  of  heroic  virtue,  the  analogy  of 
local  elevation  were  excited,  which  it  surely  is  only 
in  very  rare  cases,  this  would  be  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  heroic  virtue  itself  is  incapable  of  exciting 
eniutioii,  till  it  iiave  previously  suggested  height,  and 
the  feelings  associated  with  height.  It  is  the  same 
with  magnitude  or  power :  they  are  causes  of  sublime 
feelings ;  not  causes  of  the  sublime,  whicli  hjis  no  real 
existence,  nor  of  those  other  sublime  feelings  which 
have  00  direct  relation  to  magnitude  or  power.  Power 
itself,  for  example,  is  not  magnitude;  nor  magnitude 
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The  contemplation  of  eternity  or  infinity  of 
's^ce  19  instantly,  and  of  itself,  as  a  mere  object  of 
thought,  productive  of  this  emotion,  without  any  re- 
gard to  my  power  of  conceiving  infinity;  which  may, 
indeeii,  l>e  a  tsubiiequent  c^use  of  astonishment,  but 
which  certainly  does  not  precede  the  emotion  as  its 
cause.  In  like  manner,  any  great  energy  of  mind, 
either  in  acting  or  bearing,  though  it  may  suggest,  by 
analogy,  magnitude,  as  it  may  suggest  many  otlier 
analogies,  does  not  depend,  for  the  emotion  which  it 
excites,  on  the  previous  suggestion  of  the  analogous 
amplitude  of  size.  The  two  primary  errors,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  all  these  various  theories,  which  may 
be  considered  as  confutations  of  each  otiicr,  consist  iu 
supposing,  fii-st,  that  sublimity  is  one, — the  sublime, 
to  use  the  language  of  theory, — which,  therefore,  as 
suggested  by  one  object,  may  be  precisely  the  same 
with  the  emotion  suggested  by  other  objects ;  and, 
secondly,  the  belief  that  because  certain  objects  have 
an  analogj*,  so  as  to  be  capable,  by  the  mere  laws  of 
association,  of  suggesting  each  other,  tliey  therefore 
do  uniformly  snggest  each  other,  and  excite  emotion 
only  in  this  way ; — that  because  any  generous  sacri- 
fice, for  instance,  may  suggest  the  notion  of  magnitude 
or  elevation  in  place, — which,  if  it  suggests  them  at 
all,  it  suggests  only  rarely, — it  therefore  must  at  all 
times  suggest  them,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  see  an  object,  without  thinking  of  any  ana- 
l<^ns  object, — to  look  ou  snow  without  thinking  of 
innocence,  or  on  a  shadow  without  thinking  of  envy. 
I  trust,  after  the  remarks  already  made,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  any  arguments  in  confu- 
tation of  the  error  as  to  one  universal  sublime  ;  an  error 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  that  which  would  contend 
that,  because  the  fragrance  of  a  violet  and  the  siniplicity 
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of  a  comprehensive  theorem  are  both  pleasing,  the  theo- 
rem comprehends  the  fragrance,  or  the  fragrance  the 
matliematical  demonstration.  As  there  are  many  plea- 
sures excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the  pleasing ; 
many  emotions  of  beauty  excited  by  many  objects,  but 
not  the  beautiful;  so  are  there  many  emotions  of  sublim- 
ity excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the  sublime.  The 
emotion  which  I  feel  when  I  think  of  all  the  ages  of 
eternity,  that,  however  indefinitely  multiplied,  are  as 
nothing  to  the  ages  that  still  remain  ;  that  which  I  feel, 
when  I  think  of  a  night  of  tempest  on  the  ocean,  when 
no  light  is  to  be  seen,  but  the  flash  of  guns  of  distress 
from  some  half-wrecked  vessel,  or  tlie  still  more  dread- 
ful light  from  the  clouds  abave,that  gleams  only  to  show 
the  billows  bursting  over  their  prey,  and  nothing  to 
be  heard  but  the  shriek  that  rises  loudest,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  lo^t  at  last  and  for  ever,  in  one 
continued  howl  and  dashing  of  the  storm  and  the 
surge, — these  feelings,  though  both  classed  as  sublime, 
and  having  some  resemblance,  which  leads  to  this  classi- 
fication, are  yet,  in  their  most  important  respects,  very 
different  from  each  other;  and  how  ditferent  are  they 
both  fi*om  the  emotion  with  wliieh  I  regard  some  moral 
sublimity, — the  memorable  action  of  Arria,  when  she 
presented  the  djiggertohcr  lord,  orthemorethaatranquil 
happiness  of  the  elder  Peetus,  when,  on  being  ordered 
by  the  tyrant  to  death,  as  in  the  accustomed  rites  of 
some  grateful  sacrifice,  he  sprinkled  his  blood  as  a 
libation  to  Jove  the  deliverer!  It  is  in  the  moral 
conduct  of  our  fellow-men  that  the  species  of  sublimity 
is  to  be  found,  which  we  most  gladly  recognise  as  the 
character  of  that  glorious  nature  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  God, — a  character  which  makes  ns  more 
erect  in  mind  than  we  arc  in  stature,  and  enables  us, 
not  to  gaze  on  the  heavens  merely,  but  to  lift  to  them 
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onr  very  wishes,  and  to  imitate  in  some  faint  degree, 
and  to  admire,  at  least,  where  we  cannot  imitate,  the 
gracious  perfection  that  dwells  there.  It  is  to  mind, 
therefore,  that  we  turn,  even  from  the  sublimest  won- 
ders of  magnificence  which  the  material  universe 
exhibits. 


Look  tlien  abroad  throtigh  Nature,  to  Iho  rang* 
Of  planets,  sun?,  and  adatnantino  ephore^, 
Wlieeliog  luulmlien  through  Ibc  vuid  inimcase ; 
And  Bpcak,  O  man,  does  thU  capacious  scene, 
Witl)  batf  tliat  kiudt'mg  maj«:jty,  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Urutii9  rose 
Rcfulgcut  from  the  Mroke  of  Caisar's  fate, 
Amid  tho  crnn-d  of  |»atriots; — and  faia  arm 
Aloft  exteudiiig,  like  eternal  Jove, 
AVtien  Guilt  brings  down  tlio  thunder,  catrd  aloud 
On  Tally's  name,  and  sliook  liia  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  father  of  bis  country,  biiil ! 
For  lo!  Uie  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dost. 
And  Ilome  again  is  ^e.' 

Yet,  though  mind  exhibits  the  sublimities  on  which. 
we  love  most  to  dwell,  we  must  not  on  that  account 
suppose  that  material  objects  are  incapable  of  exciting 
any  kindred  feeliug;  that,  but  for  the  accident  of  some 
mental  association,  the  immensity  of  space  would  be 
conceived  by  us  with  the  same  indifference  as  a  single 
atom ;  or  the  whole  tempest  of  surges,  in  the  seem- 
ingly boundless  world  of  waters,  with  as  little  emotion 
as  the  shallow  pool  that  may  chance  to  be  dimpling 
before  our  eyes. 

The  remarks  wliich  I  made  on  beauty  might,  how- 
ever, of  themaelves,  have  been  suflBcient  to  save  you 
from  this  mistake  ;  and,  indeed,  after  those  remarks, 
it  was  perhaps  superfluous  in  me  to  repeat,  in  the  case 
of  sublimity,  any  part  of  the  argument  which  I  em- 
'  Pleasures  of  ImagtoatioD,  Book  I.  v.  487-500. 
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ployed  on  tlie  former  occasion.  The  further  applica- 
tions of  it,  Avhicli  I  have  not  mode,  you  can  have  uo 
difficulty  in  nuiking  for  youraolvca. 


LECTURE  LVIII. 

L  ImineJiate  Emoiiont,  not  nee«MarU^  iuvohin^  any  Moral 
FetVtng. — Retro»p€Ct  of  the  Diseu*aion  of  ike  Emot'tont  of  Bfantif 
and  J^iuhlimity. — 7.  Lfulicroutnegg^  the  opposite  of  Sitf/limity.~— 
Soureef  of  the  Ludieroiag. — Hnhbei"  Thforff  erroneour. — Ludi- 
erotitnett  aritet  from  unexftected  Cotiyrtiitit*  or  Incougruitia 
in  LatiffUoffSj  in  Thought,  or  in  Objecta  of  Perception. — Excrp- 
tiont. 

GiiNTLEJiEN,  after  the  remarks  whicb  I  liatl  made 
on  the  varieties  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  it  was  not 
necessar}'  for  ine  to  dwell  at  eo  much  length  on  the 
kindred  emotions  of  sublimity,  to  the  elucidation  of 
which  T  proceeded  in  my  last  lecture ;  the  principal 
inquiries  which  had  engaged  us,  witii  respect  to  the 
nature  of  beauty,  being  only  another  form  of  inquiries 
which  we  might  have  pursued,  indeed,  in  like  manner, 
in  the  csisc  of  sublimity,  but  which  it  would  have  been 
tedious  and  profitless  to  repeat. 

Opposed  as  the  sublime  and  beautiful  usually  are, 
by  a  sort  of  antithetic  amingement,  in  our  works  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  the  pbilosopliy  of  taste,  they  are  far 
from  being  essentially  distinct,  but  at  least  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  shadow  into  each  other; 
the  sublime,  in  these  cases,  being  only  one  portion  of 
a  series  of  feelings,  of  which  the  beautiful,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  is  also  a  part.  The  emotions  of  sublimity 
may,  indeed,  be  excited  by  objects  which  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  attendant  circumstances,  or  of  intensity  of 
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qtiality,  could  render  beautiful ;  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  when  thus  diminished,  are  disgusting  or 
ridiculous,  rather  tlian  agreeable.  Yet,  though  there 
are,  unquestionably,  cases  of  this  sort, — as  when  guilt 
becomes  sublime  by  the  very  atrocity  with  which  it 
dares  and  executes  what  other  bosoms  might  shudder 
even  to  conceive,  or  the  mean  wretcliedneas  of  some 
sterile  waste  acquires  a  kind  of  dignity  fiom  extent  of 
that  very  desolation,  which,  in  a  less  degree,  made  it 
meanly  wretched, — the  greater  number  of  cases  are,  as 
unquestionably,  of  a  diflerent  sort ;  in  which,  by  gra- 
dual increase,  or  diminution  of  qualities,  or  alteration 
of  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  emotion  is  pro- 
gressively varied,  till,  by  change  after  change,  what 
wa«  merely  beautiful  becomes  grand,  and  xdtimately 
Bublime ;  the  extremes  seeming,  perhaps,  to  have  no 
resemblance,  but  this  very  dillerence  of  the  extremes 
resulting  only  from  the  number  of  successive  feelings 
in  the  long  scale  of  emotion,  in  each  8e(|uenco  of  whitih, 
compared  with  the  feelings  immediately  preceding, 
there  may  have  been  a  shadowing  of  the  closest  re- 
semblance. How  very  natural  a  process  this  is,  I 
showed  you,  by  examples  of  progressive  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  sublimity,  in  ditfercnt  aspects,  both  of  matter 
and  of  mind. 

Since  beauty,  then,  by  a  gradual  change  of  circum- 
stances, can  thus  rise  into  sublimity,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  phenomena,  which  are  parts  of  a  scries,  should 
be,  in  many  important  respects,  analogous;  so  that 
properties  or  relations,  which  are  found  to  l>elong  to 
one  portion  of  the  scries,  should  be  fotmd  to  belong  also 
to  the  otlier ;  tlmt,  for  example,  as  we  diffuse,  uncon- 
sciously, our  delightful  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  object 
which  excites  it,  we  should  diffuse,  in  like  manner, 
our  feelings  of  sublimity  in  the  objects  which  we  term 
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Bubliine,  and  imagine  soino  awful  majesty  to  hang 
around  them,  even  when  tliere  is  no  eye  to  behold 
them,  and  consequently  no  heart  to  be  impressed  witU 
their  overwhelming  presence.  The  tendency  which 
this  continued  Incorporation  of  our  feeling  in  those 
sublime  objects  ou  which  we  gaze,  or  of  which  we 
think,  produces,  to  the  belief  of  a  permanent  sublim- 
ity in  objects,  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  illusion,  which  inia4^iiies  the  existence  of  some- 
thing that,  independently  of  our  feflings,  is  common 
to  all  the  objects  which  thus  powerfully  impress  us, 
and  which  may  of  itself,  bo  termed  the  sublime ;  as 
something  common  to  all  beautiful  objects,  indepen- 
dently of  our  feeling  of  their  beauty*  was,  in  like 
manner,  imagined  and  termed  the  beautiful.  It  was 
necessary  for  me,  therefore,to  expose  thefallacyof  theso 
last  lingering  universal  essences  of  the  schools,  and  to 
show,  that,  as  we  have  not  one  emotion  of  beauty,  but 
a  multitude  of  emotions,  which,  from  their  analogy, 
are  comprehended  under  that  one  general  term,  so  we 
have  not  one  feeling  of  sublimity,  but  various  analog- 
ous feelings,  arising  from  various  objects  that  agree 
perhaps  in  no  ciremstance,  but  that  of  the  analogous 
emotions  which  they  excite. 

Of  feelings  which  arc  not  the  same,  then,  in  every 
respect,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  wc  should  not  al- 
ways find,  on  analysis,  the  elements  to  be  the  same. 
Beauty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  emotion  of  vivid  delight 
referred  to  the  object  which  excites  it;  and  sublimity^ 
as  we  have  also  seen,  in  tracing  the  progressive  emo- 
tion through  gradual  changes  of  circumstances,  is  often 
only  this  very  beauty,  united  with  a  feeling  of  vague 
indefinable  grandeur  in  its  object,  and  a  consequent 
impression  of  delightful  astonishment,  intcimcdiate 
between  mere  admiration  and  awe.     In  relation  to 
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moral  actions,  it  ia  often  a  combination  of  the  pleas- 
ing emotion  of  beauty,  with  admiring  astonishment 
and  love,  or  respectful  reverence.  In  many  cases, 
however,  there  is  no  vivid  deliglit  of  beauty  inter- 
mingled in  the  compound  feoliug;  but  only  astonish- 
ment, and  a  certain  vague  impression  of  unmeasurablc 
greatness  or  power,  which  is  more  akin  to  terror,  than 
to  any  emotion  which  can  be  said  to  be  positively 
pleasurable.  In  some  eases,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  images  of  terror  contribute  the  chief 
elements  of  the  emotion, — inmses,  however,  not  of 
ten-or  in  that  direct  form  in  which  it  assails  us  when 
danger  is  close  and  imminent,  but  of  terror  softened 
either  by  distance  as  long  past,  or  by  mixed  feelings 
of  security,  that  fluctuate  with  it  in  rapid  alternation, 
when  the  danger  is  only  contingently  or  remotely  pos- 
Bible.  Different  as  the  elements  may  be  in  many  cases, 
and  different  as  the  resulting  emotions  may  also  be, 
the  different  results  of  the  different  elements  may  yet, 
as  complex  feelings,  be  sufficiently  analogous  to  be 
classed  under  one  rank  of  emotions ;  though*  in  giving 
-one  common  name  to  the  whole,  we  must  always  be 
aware,  that  it  is  only  a  certain  analogy  of  the  feelings 
which  we  mean  to  express,  and  not  one  common  quality 
which  can  be  considered  as  strictly  the  same  in  all ; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  sublime,  therefore,  which  we  are 
philosophically  to  seek,  but  the  sublimities,  if  I  may 
venture  ao  to  term  them ;  the  various  objects  which, 
in  various  circumstances,  excite  emotions,  that,  in  all 
their  diversity,  are  yet  of  such  resemblance,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  classed  together  under  one  common  appeU 
lative. 


The  species  of  emotion  to  which  I  am  next  to 
direct  your  attention,  is  that  which,  in  the  common 


realism  of  the  !anp;ua^e  of  philosopliers,  is  San 
be  occajjiouttl  by  the  ludicrous, — an  emotion  of  lig 
mirth,  which  may  be  considered  as  opposite  to  that 
sublimit\%  though  not  opposite  in  the  strict  sense^ 
which  Iwauty  and  uj^liness  are  opposed.  There  al 
indeed,  some  feelings  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  sa 
to  arise  from  qualities  that  are  truly  the  reverse  I 
those  on  which  sublimity  depends,  and  in  which,  a 
cordingly,  the  opposition  is  as  complete  us  that 
ugliness  and  beauty.  In  the  composition  of  works^ 
fancy,  for  example,  a  mere  excess  or  diuiiuution  of  tl 
very  circumstances  which  render  a  thought  sublim 
produces  either  bombast  or  inanity,  and  a  conscque: 
emotion  of  ridicule  or  guy  contempt ;  as  in  the  bunn 
countenance,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  any  beaul 
ful  feature  may  convert  into  deformity  wliat  was  beau' 
before,  and  produce  a  corresponding  cliange  in  oi 
emotions.  In  this  peculiar  species  of  disproportio 
when  the  sublime  is  intended,  but  when  the  image 
from  the  inability  of  the  author  to  produce  and  di 
tinguisb  sublimity,  are  either  overstrained  or  mea 
consists  what  has  been  termed  bathos  ;  as  rhetorical 
opposed  to  those  peculiar  emotions,  to  which,  indee 
the  very  etymology  of  the  term  marks  the  oppositi< 
that  has  been  felt. 

Of  the  Indicrousneaa  which  arises  from  this  specii 
of  actual  opposition  of  the  mean  or  bombastic  fancii 
of  the  writer  to  the  sublimity  which  he  wished  1 
produce,  it  would,  indeed^  sc^ircely  be  necessary  1 
say  any  thing  after  the  remarks  that  have  been  mat 
on  sublimity  itself,  any  more  than  it  would  be  nece 
sary  to  dwell  on  illustrations  of  ugliness  after  a  fii 
discussion  of  the  opposite  emotions  of  beauty.  Bi 
the  gay  mirthful  feeling  is  not  always  of  this  kin 
The  fiame  species  of  emotion,  or  an  emotion  vci 
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iioarl}'  similar,  may  be  felt  where  there  is  no  accom- 
panying belief  of  imperfection,  and  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  the  sprightly  sallies  of  wit,  a  very  high 
admiration  is  mixed  witli  our  feeling  of  what  is  laugli- 
able, — an  admiration  which  is  much  more  than  mere 
astonishment,  and  which,  for  the  moment,  though 
only  for  the  moment,  is  perhaps  as  great  as  that 
which,  in  our  hours  of  reflection,  we  give  to  the  high- 
est efibrts  of  meditative  genius.  It  will  therefore 
deserve  a  little  fuller  consideration,  what  the  nature 
of  the  emotion  is ;  or  rather  to  state,  what  is  more 
within  the  power  of  i)bilo80]»hy,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  emotion  arises. 

before  entering  on  the  minuter  inquiry,  however, 
I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  every  theory 
which  wonld  make  our  feelings  of  this  kind  to  depend 
on  some  modification  of  mere  pride  in  a  comparison 
of  ourselves  and  others  to  our  advantage,  and  to  the 
dispai-agement,  therefore,  of  the  person  supposed  to  be 
conjpared  with  us,  is  founded  on  a  false  and  very 
limited  view  of  the  phenomena;  since  the  feeling  is 
as  strong  where  there  is  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
wit  of  the  speaker,  and,  consequently,  where  any 
coinparison,  like  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  the  emotion,  would  he  to  our 
disadvantage.  It  is  in  vain,  for  example,  that  Hobt>es 
defines  laughter  to  be  "  a  sudden  glory,  arising  from  a 
sudden  conception  of  some  eniinency  in  ourselves,  by 
comparii3on  with  tlic  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our 
own  formerly;"  for  wo  laugh  as  readily  at  some  bril- 
liant conception  of  wit,  where  there  are  no  infirmities 
of  others  displayed,  as  where  they  are  displayed  in 
any  awkwai*d  blunder.  We  often  laugh,  too.  as  this 
very  definition  indeed  asserts,  in  thinking  of  our  own 
mistakes  of  this  sort;  when  we  surely  cannot  feel  any 
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great  glory,  nor  any  eniinonee  in  ourselves,  more  than 
if  we  had  never  been  guilty  of  the  mistake ;  the  effect 
of  our  discovery  of  our  mistake  being  merely  to  raise 
U8  to  that  level  of  ordinary  excellence  at  which  we 
imagined  ourselves  before;  not  to  raise  ns  in  the 
slightest  degree  above  it.  If  the  theory  of  Hobbes, 
or  any  theory  which  converts  our  mere  feeling  of 
ludicrousuess  into  a  proud  comparison  of  ourselves 
and  others,  were  just,  it  would  tlien  follow,  as  has 
been  often  objected  to  tbis  theory,  that  a  man  who 
was  Tcry  self-conceited  and  supercilious,  would  be 
peculiarly  prone  to  mirth ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it 
happens  that  children,  and  of  persons  in  advanced 
life,  those  whose  temper  is  most  social,  are  the  most 
readily  excited  to  laughter ;  while  the  proud,  to  whom 
their  superiority  most  readily  occurs,  are  usually  very 
little  diisposed  to  merriment*  "Seldom  tljey  smile," 
may  be  said  of  them,  as  it  was  said  of  C;issius;  and 
when  they  do  smile,  their  smile,  like  bis,  so  admirably 
described  by  Shakspere,  baa  little  in  it  of  the  full 
glorying  and  emiuency  of  laughter,  but  is 

of  such  a  sort. 
As  if  they  mocked  tliemselvies,  and  scorned  their  spirit) 
That  could  be  moved  to  amile  at  any  tiling.^ 

The  mere  stupidity  of  any  one,  when  there  is  do 
vanity  of  pretension  to  contrast  with  it,  docs  not 
make  us  laugh ;  yet,  if  laughter  arose  from  the  mere 
triumph  of  personal  superiority,  there  would  surely, 
in  this  case,  be  equal  reason  for  selfish  exultation; 
and  a  company  of  blockheads  should  be  the  gayest  of 
all  society.  In  any  brilliant  piece  of  wit,  it  is  to  the 
imiiges  or  thought  suggested,  in  ready  eloquence,  that 
we  look,  without  regard  to  him  who  is  its  author; 
'  Julius  Cccsar,  Act  L  Scene  2. 
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unless,  indeed,  in  those  cases  iu  which  the  very  char- 
acter or  situation  of  the  speaker  may  of  itself  produce 
a  sort  of  ludicrousness,  by  its  incongruity  with  the 
graYity  or  levity  of  what  is  said.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  which  is  more  ludicrous  tlian  a  happy 
parody :  and  tliough  the  author  of  tlie  parody  may  bo 
allowed  to  feel  some  triumph  over  the  orij^nal  author, 
if  even  his  playful  metamorphoi^is  of  what  is  dijipiified 
and  excellent  can  be  termed  a  triumph,  wliich  is 
rather  an  amusement  than  a  victory ;  this  triumph 
certainly  cannot  be  felt  by  the  mere  hearers,  sincu 
their  pleasure  is  always  greater  in  proportion,  not  to 
the  infirmity  of  which  Ilobbes  speaks,  but  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  original;  without  great  merit  in  which. 
or  supposed  great  merit,  the  parody  itself  could  not 
be  felt  as  havlnt;  any  claim  to  our  lau^htor  or  our 
praise.  A  parody  on  any  dull  verses  would,  iiidfi_*d, 
be  still  duller  than  the  dulness  wliich  it  ridicules. 
-  It  is  not  any  proud  comparison,  therrforf,  which 
constitutes  wliat  is  termed  the  ludicrous;  hut,  evm 
in  the  proudest  of  such  comparisons,  some  other  cir- 
cnmstauce  or  circumstances.  It  is  the  combination 
of  general  incongruity  with  [partial  and  niiKuspeeteil 
congruity  of  the  mere  images  themselves,  which  may 
Judecd,  in   some  cases,  lead  to  this  tnumpli  as  an 

:iliary  pleasure,  but  which  has  an  inunvdiuta  and 
Tndependent  pleasure  of  its  own, — a  ploasuro  arising 
from  the  discovery  of  unanspected  rcsemhlnnco  in 
objects  formerly  conceived  to  be  known  to  us,  or  un- 
suspected diflference  in  objects  fonnerly  regarded  a» 
highly  similar. 

Nothing  is  felt  us  truly  ludicrous,  in  which  there  is 
not  an  unexpected  congruity,  developed  in  images  that 
were  before  supposed  to  be  opposite  in  kind,  or  some 
equally  unexpected  incongruity  iu  images  supposed  to 
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be  congruous ;  anJ  the  sudden  perception  of  these 
discrepaucies  aud  agrt'euients  may  be  said  to  be  that 
which  constitutes  the  ludicrousiiess ;  the  gay  emotion 
being  immediately  subsequent  to  the  mere  perception 
of  the  unexpected  relation. 

The  congniities  and  incongruities  which  give  rise 
to  this  emotion  raay  be  either  in  mere  lauguage,  or  in 
the  thoughts  and  images  which  language  expresses, 
or,  in  many  cases,  in  the  very  objects  of  our  direct 
perception. 

On  tho  first  of  these,  the  resemblance  of  mere 
sounds,  in  puns,  and  other  trifling  verbal  analogies  of 
the  same  class,  it  is  unnece8s;iry  for  ine  to  dwell  at 
present ;  zh  they  before  came  under  our  review,  when 
I  treated  of  the  influence  of  verbal  similarities  on  the 
spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  trains  of  tliought. 
How  truly  the  ludicronsness  of  the  pun  consists  in 
the  unexpected  similarity  of  discrepant  images,  is 
shown  by  the  greater  or  less  pleasure  which  it  af- 
fords, in  proportion  as  the  images  themselves  are  more 
or  less  discrepant ;  being  greatest,  therefore,  when 
there  is  a  complete  opposition,  with  the  exception  of 
that  single  tie  of  similar  sound  which  is  found  unex- 
pectedly to  connect  them.  When  the  images  them- 
selves are  congruous,  so  as  to  seem  capable  of  being 
suggested  by  their  own  congniitics,  tho  pun  is  scarcely 
felt,  or  rather  there  is  nothing  felt  to  which  the  name 
of  pun  can  be  given. 

Hut  thougli  the  unsuspected  connexion  of  objects, 
by  their  resemblances  of  mere  sound,  as  in  puns,  and 
all  the  small  varieties  of  verbal  and  liteml  wit,  may 
be  uniformly  ludicrous;  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  other  species  of  unsuspected  resemblance,  in 
relations  of  thought  to  thought,  or  of  existing  things. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  form  some  limitation  of 
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the  general  proposition  as  to  tie  hidicrousnesa  of  re- 
lations which  wo  perceive  auddenly  and  unexpectedly; 
the  only  circamstance  which  as  yet  we  have  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  the  rise  of  the  emotion. 

In  the  first  place,  an  exception  mnst  be  made  in 
the  case  of  scientific  truths.  When  it  ia  discovered 
in  chemistry,  or  in  any  other  physical  science,  that 
there  truly  have  been  relations  of  objects  or  events, 
which  were  not  suspected  by  us  before,  thei-e  is  no 
feeling  of  ludicrousness,  though  the  substances  found 
to  have  some  common  property  should  be  opposite  in 
every  other  respect.  Wliat  could  be  more  unexpected, 
or  more  incongruous  with  our  previous  conceptions  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  metals,  than  the  discovery  that 
the  lightest  of  all  substances,  which  are  not  in  the 
state  of  an  aerial  fiuid,  is  a  metal,  the  base  of  another 
substance  with  which  we  had  been  long  acquainted? 
Yet,  though  we  were  astonished  at  such  a  discovery, 
we  felt  no  tendency  whatever  to  laugh.  The  relation, 
in  short,  did  not  seem  to  ns  to  involve  any  thing  ludi- 
crous. 

Why  then  do  we  not  laugh,  in  such  a  case,  at  the 
discovery  of  the  resemblance  of  objects  or  qualities, 
which  were  before  regarded  by  us  as  not  less  incon- 
gruous than  any  of  tlie  unsuspected  relations  which 
are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  quaintest  conundrum,  that 
excites  our  laughter  almost  in  the  very  instant  in 
which  the  strange  relation  is  pointed  out  ?  The 
principal  reason  of  this  ditference,  I  conceive,  is  the 
importance  of  the  physical  relation.  The  interest 
attached  by  us  to  the  discovery  of  truth  occupies  the 
mind  too  seriously,  to  allow  that  light  play  of  thought 
whicli  is  essential  to  the  rise  of  the  gay  emotion.  In 
this  respect,  there  is  a  very  striking  analogy  to  a 
species  of  animal  action,  which  resembles  our  emo- 
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tions  of  tliis  kind  also,  in  some  other  striking  circa 
stances,  particularly  in  the  tendency  to  laughter,  wh] 
is  an  equal  and  very  curious  result  of  both.  If  \ 
palm  of  the  hand  be  gently  tickled,  when  the  mind 
vacant,  the  influence  of  the  mechanical  operation 
this  way  is  very  powerful;  but,  if  tlie  faculties 
exerted  on  any  interesting  subject,  the  same  acti 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  take  place  without  a 
cousequent  laughter,  and  even  perhaps  without  a 
consciousness  of  the  process  which  has  been  taki 
place.  A  new  phenomenon,  or  a  new  discovered  j 
lation  in  former  phenomena,  engages  the  mind  j 
closely  to  allow  any  feeling  of  ludicrouaness.  and  a 
sequent  laughter  to  arise, — in  the  same  way  as  th( 
Tery  circumstances  would  probably  be  sufficient' 
prevent  the  laughter  of  tickling,  if  the  mechani 
cause  were  a]:]>lied  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
learn  the  important  discovery,  and  applied  precis 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  strange  feeling  s 
the  laugliter  were  before  the  result.  i 

There  is  another  circumstance  that,  in  the  case 
a  law  of  nature,  however  strange  and  apparen 
incongruous  with  our  former  conceptions  its  phflfl 
mena  may  be,  must  have  considerable  effect  in  oo 
p^'ing  the  mind  more  fully  with  the  discovery ;  tl 
it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  rest  in  the  sim 
discovery  without  rapidly  passing  in  review  the  vt 
oua  circumstances  that  seem  to  us  likely  to  be  c> 
nected  with  it  in  the  analogous  phenomena, — a  state 
mind  which  is  of  itself  most  unfavourable  to  the  mir 
ful  emotion.  There  are,  unquestionably,  states 
mind,  during  the  prevalence  of  affliction,  or  any  stn 
passion,  in  which  there  is  no  point  in  the  jest^ 
there  ia  no  pleasure  in  the  very  aspect  of  joy.  I 
the  friend  returning  from  the  funeral  of  his  frie 
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we  of  course  do  not  tliink  of  uttering  any  of  thoso 
common  expressions  of  merriinent  in  which,  at  other 
times,  we  might  occasionally  indulge;  the  natural 
respect  which  we  feel  for  sorrow  being  sufficient  to 
check  the  gaiety,  or  at  least  the  apj>earance  of  gaiety. 
But  even  though,  in  violation  of  that  respect  which 
the  sorrowful  claim,  the  happiest  effusions  of  wit 
were  to  be  poured  out  on  such  an  occasion,  there 
tvould  be  no  answering  mirth  in  that  heart  which,  at 
other  times,  would  have  ftlt  ami  returned  the  gaiety. 
What  grief  thns  manifestly  does,  other  strong  inter- 
ests that  absorb,  in  like  manner,  the  general  feelings 
of  the  mind,  may  well  he  supposed  to  do;  and  we 
may  therefore  listen  to  facts  the  most  seemingly  in- 
congruous with  our  prior  knowledge,  when  our  curi- 
osity is  awake  to  their  importance  as  objects  of 
science,  witliout  the  sliglitest  disposition  to  those 
emotions  which  almost  every  other  incongruity,  or 
fancied  incongruity,  would  have  produced. 

It  may,  accordingly,  he  remarked,  that  to  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  elonicntarj'  knowledge  of  science  to 
feel  any  interest  in  physical  truths,  as  one  connected 
system,  and  no  babitnal  desire  of  exploring  the  various 
relations  of  new  phenomena,  many  of  the  facts  ia 
nature,  which  have  an  appearance  of  incongruity,  as 
first  stated,  do  truly  seem  ludicrous.  If  the  vulgar 
were  to  be  told  that  they  do  not  see  directly  the  mag- 
nitude, or  place,  or  distance  of  bodies,  with  their  eyes 
alone,  but,  in  some  measure,  by  tlie  indirect  inHuence 
of  other  senses,  on  which  light  has  no  effect  whatever; 
that  the  feelings  of  cold  and  heat  proceed  from  the 
same  cause;  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heat  in 
the  coldest  ice,  they  would  not  merely  disbelieve  what 
we  might  say,  but  they  would  laugh  at  what  we  tell 
them,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  ridiculous.   The  gravest 
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truths  of  science  would  be  to  them  what  the  pleasan- 
tries of  wit  are  to  us. 

I  may  remark,  too,  as  a  circumstance  of  some  addi- 
tional influence,  that  those  who  have  been  conversant 
with  physical  inquiries,  are  always  prepared,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  discovery  of  new  properties,  even  in 
objects  the  most  familiar  to  them.  With  their  full 
impression  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing,  indeed,  whicli  can 
be  said  to  be  truly  incongruous  with  any  thing.  They 
are,  in  some  degree,  with  respect  to  the  pliysical  rela- 
tions of  things,  in  the  sjinn?  situation  as  tlie  professed 
wit,  with  respect  to  all  the  lighter  analogies;  who  is 
too  much  accustomed  to  these  in  his  own  gay  exercise 
of  fancy,  to  feel  much  of  the  ludicrousness  of  surprise, 
when  these  slight  and  seemingly  incongruous  relations 
are  developed  in  the  pleasantries  of  others.  It  is  not 
from  envy  or  jealousy, — certainly  not  always  from 
envy  or  jealousy. — that  he  does  not  laugh  in  such  a 
case;  bnt  because  the  relation  exiiibited  is  of  a  kind 
with  which  he  is  too  familiar  to  share  tlic  astonish- 
ment that  h:w  animated  the  laughter  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  circle.  The  newly-discovered  oongruities  or  in- 
congruities of  wit,  in  short,  are  to  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  what  some  strange  newly-discovered  pro- 
perty of  material  substance  is  to  the  chemist,  or  gen- 
eral experimental  inquirer. 

Bat  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  of 
feeling,  in  this  case  of  seeming  anomaly,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  fkcfc  itself,  that  the  discovery  of 
a  new  relation  in  physics,  and  even  of  a  relation  ap- 
parently most  incongruous  with  the  relations  formerly 
known,  does  not  produce,  iu  tlie  mind  of  the  scientific 
observer,  or  general  lover  of  science,  a  feeling  of  any 
ludicrousness  iu  the  discovery  itself.     The  fact,  in- 
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feed,  seems  to  be  reducible,  without  much  difficulty, 
to  the  coniiuon  laws  of  mind  ;  but  still  it  must  be 
admitted  to  foi-m  an  important  limitation  to  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  the  influence  of  unexpected  and  ap- 
parently incongruous  relations,  in  produciuf^  the  emo- 
tions referred  to  ludicrousncss  in  their  objects. 

Etcu  this  limitation,  however,  is  not  sufficient. 
Every  metaphor,  simile,  or  other  figure  of  speech, 
implies  some  unexpected  relation  presented  to  the 
mind ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  relation  of  objects  which 
were  before  regarded  as  having  no  congruity  what- 
ever; and  therefore,  it  may  be  urged,  the  figures,  in 
all  such  cases,  should  be  felt  as  ludicrons ;  not,  in- 
deed, those  similes  of  ancient  and  well-accredited 
usage,  which  form  a  part  of  the  constant  furniture 
of  epic  narrative — similes  that,  comparing  heroes  and 
lions,  as  heroes  and  lions  have  often  been  compared 
before,  give  us  no  new  image,  but  remind  us  only  that 
Homer  has  made  the  same  comparison.  These,  of 
course,  since  they  do  not  present  to  us  any  relation 
which  we  did  not  know  before  as  well  as  after  the 
tiresome  similitude  has  been  again  unfolded  to  us  in 
its  full  detail  of  circumstances,  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  our  laughter,  and  without  even  being 
counted  as  an  anomah'.  But  every  original  simile, 
however  just  the  relation  may  be  which  it  expresses, 
and  with  whatever  beauty  of  language  it  may  he  con- 
veyed to  our  mind,  must  present  to  us  an  unsuspected 
resemblance  in  objects  formerly  known  to  us,  and 
probably  familiar.  Why,  then,  do  we  feel  no  ten- 
dency to  laiigli  in  such  a  case  ? 

That  we  do  not  feel  any  tendency  to  laugh  in  such 
a  case,  arises,  I  think,  from  this  circumstuTice.  It  is 
the  art  of  the  poet  iii  the  management  of  his  compari- 
sons, to  bring  before  us  only  the  analog}'  on  which  his 
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Bimile  is  founded,  or  at  least  such  circumstances  only 
as  harmonize  with  the  sentiment  which  he  wishes  to 
excite,  and  to  keep  from  us,  therefore,  every  circum- 
stance discordant  with  it.  Accordingly,  when  he  is 
successful  in  this  respect,  the  beauty  of  the  similitude 
itself  is  all  which  we  feel;  a  delight  which  occupies 
us  sufficiently,  to  prevent  the  rise  iu  the  mind  of  any 
feeling  of  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  com- 
pared, such  as  I  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  constitute 
ludicrousness.  When,  however,  the  opposition,  as 
may  frequently  be  the  case,  is  too  remarkable  not  to 
be  instantly  felt,  a  certain  degree  of  ludicrousness 
will  as  instantly  be  felt,  in  spite  of  all  the  magnificent 
laijguage  of  the  poet.  Hence,  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  similes,  which  in  one  country  or  age  excite  no 
emotion  but  that  of  beauty,  may  yet,  in  another  age 
or  country,  excite  an  emotion  of  a  very  different  kind, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  sentiments  with  which, 
in  different  times  and  places,  the  same  objects  may  be 
viewed.  Whatever  estimate  the  Greeks  may  have 
more  justly  formed  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
the  ass,  the  very  name  of  that  animal  is  with  us  com- 
bined with  notions  so  disparaging,  that  it  has  become 
by  this  degradation  quite  unauitable  to  be  introduced 
as  a  subject  of  laudatory  comparison  in  a  poem  tliat 
treats  of  gods  and  heroes.  To  those,  indeed,  who  had 
the  happiness  of  listening  to  the  great  Uhapsodist 
himself,  the  comparison  might  seem  sufficiently  digni- 
fied, as  well  as  just ;  hut  I  jtresume  that  there  are 
few  of  our  own  countrymen,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  admire  whatever  is  in  the  Iliad,  because  it 
is  in  the  Iliad,  who  have  not  felt  some  little  tendency 
to  smile  on  reading  the  simile  in  which  Homer  com- 
pares one  of  the  most  undaunted  of  his  warriors  to 
that  ill-used  and  much-enduring  animal,  which,  by  a 
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Tcry  common  aggravation  of  injustice,  we  have  tirst 
oppressed,  and  then  despised  because  we  have  op- 
pressed it. 

In  this  way,  accordingly,  I  conceive  the  feeling  of 
beauty  as  precluding  in  ordinary  cases,  in  which  there 
is  no  very  remarkable  opposition  of  general  qualities^ 
the  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  circunistancea  of  opposi- 
tion essential  to  the  feeling  of  ludicrousness,  may 
account  sufficiently  for  the  absence  of  any  light  emo- 
tion, when  new  ami  unsuspected  similitudes  are  devel- 
oped to  us  in  a  comparison.  Mere  novelty  of  relation 
is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  constitute  what  ia  termed 
the  ludicrous ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  ludicrous  is  only 
a  more  general  term,  does  not,  of  itself,  give  rise  to 
any  of  those  feelings  of  light  emotion  which  we  com- 
prehend under  that  general  tenn.  There  are  similes 
which  are  sublime,  similes  which  are  beautiful,  similes 
which  are  ludicrous.  A  newly -perceived  relation, 
therefore,  is  not  always  ludicrous  in  itself,  but  only 
certain  relations.  What,  then,  are  these  relations, 
as  distinguished  from  the  others,  which  are  felt  with- 
out any  tendency  to  this  gay  surprise? 

The  relations  which  are  ludicrous,  and  which,  as 
ludicrous,  in  every  instance  involve  some  unsuspected 
resemblance  of  objects  or  qualities  before  regarded  as 
incongruous,  or  some  equally  unsuspected  diversity, 
when  the  resemblance  was  before  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete, admit,  perhaps,  of  being  referred  to  three 
classes:  in  the  first  place,  to  tlie  class  of  tliose  in 
which  objects  arc  brought  together  that  are  noble 
and  mean,  or  the  forms  of  Inngnage  commonly  em- 
ployed in  treating  subjects  high  and  low,  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  the  other.  Such  a  transfer,  as  you 
well  know,  gives  rise  in  the  one  case  to  the  burlesque, 
in  which  objects,  noble  in  themselvesi  are  made  ridi- 
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cnlous  by  the  meanness  of  phrases  and  figures ;  in  the 
other  case,  to  the  mock-heroic,  in  wliioii,  by  a  contrary 
process,  the  mean  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  mag- 
nificent tra]>]>inga  of  rhetoric  with  which  it  is  invested. 
In  these  instances  of  artificial  combination  of  the 
very  great  and  the  very  little,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  ludicrousness  of  the  emotion  which 
such  piebalfl  dignity  excites;  and  there  are  circum- 
stances which  occur  in  nature,  exactly  of  tiie  same 
kind,  and  productive,  therefore,  of  the  same  emotion; 
the  incongruities  being  not  in  mere  thought  and  image, 
but  in  objects  directly  perceived.  When  any  well- 
dressed  person,  walking  along  the  street,  falls  into  the 
mud  of  some  splashy  glitter;  the  situation,  and  the 
dirt,  when  combined  with  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  the  unfortunate  stumbler,  form  a  sort  of 
natural  burlestjue  or  mock-heroic,  in  which  there  is  a 
mixture  of  the  noble  and  tlio  mean,  as  much  as  in 
any  of  the  works  of  art,  to  which  those  names  are 
given.  He  who  amuses  us  by  his  fall  is,  in  truth,  for 
the  moment,  an  unintentional  buftbon,  performing  for 
lis,  unwillingly,  what  the  buffoon,  with  his  stately 
strut  and  his  paper  crown,  and  otlier  trappings  of 
mock  royalty,  strives  to  imitate,  with  less  elfect, 
because  there  is  wanting  in  him  that  additional  con- 
trast of  the  lofty  state  of  min(i,  with  the  ridiculous 
situation  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the 
laughable  whole  in  the  accidental  fall.  It  is  this  con- 
trast of  the  state  of  mind  with  that  which  we  feel 
that  it  would  be,  if  the  circumstances  were  known  to 
him,  that  forms  the  principal  ludicrousness  of  the 
situation  of  any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  of  heini; 
in  a  crowded  company,  with  his  coat  accidentally 
torn,  or  with  any  other  imperfection  of  dress  that 
attracts  all  eyes,  perhaps,  but  his  own.     In  the  rudo 
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piLstimos  of  the  Tillage,  in  like  manner,  it  is  because 
the  swain  ia 

MUtrustlcsa  of  lila  sraatted  face, 

Tliat  Becret  laughter  tittera  rouDd  the  place. 

Gotdimith. 

A  second  class  of  relations,  wbicb  are  ludicrous,  are 
those  which  derive  their  ludicrousness,  not  from  the 
objects  themselves,  but  from  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  which  has  been  previously  led  to  expect  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  is  presented  to  it.  To 
take  a  very  trite  example  of  this  sort :  If  the  question 
be  asked,  What  wine  ilo  you  like  best?  one  person, 
perhaps,  answering  Chaniiiagne,  another  iiurgundy; 
a  third  says,  the  wine  whicli  I  am  not  to  pay  for;  we 
laugh,  if  we  laugh  at  all,  chiefly  because  we  expected 
a  very  different  answer ;  and  the  incongruity  which  is 
felt  has  relation,  therefore,  to  our  own  state  of  mind 
more  than  to  the  question  itself.  It  is  this  previous 
anticipation  of  an  answer,  with  which  the  answer 
received  by  us  is  partially  incongruous,  that  cither 
forms  the  principal  delight  of  many  of  the  dotis  mots 
of  conversation,  or  at  least  aids  their  effect  most 
powerfully;  and  by  the  contrast  which  it  produces,  it 
adds,  ill  a  most  mortifying  manner,  to  the  painful 
keenness  of  an  unexpected  sarcasm.  Thus,  to  take  an 
instance  from  a  story  which  Dr  Arbuthnot  tells  us: — 
"  Sir  William  Temple  and  the  famous  Lord  Brouncker, 
being  neiglihours  in  the  country,  had  frequently  very 
sharp  contentions;  like  other  great  men,  one  could 
not  bear  an  equal,  and  the  other  would  not  admit  of 
a  superior.  My  lord  was  a  great  admirer  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  had  a  very  good  collection;  which  Sir  William 
used  to  undervalue  upon  all  occasions,  disparaging 
everything  of  his  neighbours,  and  giving  something  of 
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hia  own  the  preference.  This  by  no  means  pleased 
his  lordsliip,  wlio  took  all  opportunities  of  being  re- 
venged. One  day,  as  they  were  discoursing  together 
of  their  several  rarities,  my  lord  very  seriously  and 
gravely  replied  to  him,  *  Sir  William,  say  no  more  of 
the  matter;  yoii  must  at  length  yield  to  me,  I  having 
lately  got  something  which  it  ia  impossible  for  j'ou  to 
obtain  ;  for,  sir,'  said  his  lordship,  smiling,  '  my  Welch 
steward  has  sent  mc  a  flock  of  geese,  and  those  are 
what  you  can  never  have,  since  all  your  geese  are 
swans.'"*  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  keenness  of  the  sarcasm  would  be  far  more  severely 
felt,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  anticipation  of  an  ^^ 
answer  of  a  very  diifercnt  kind.  ^H 

The  feeling  of  ludicrousness  ia  the  same,  when  our 
previous  anticipation  is  disappointed  by  agreement 
where  we  expected  difference,  as  when  it  is  disap- 
pointed by  difference  where  we  expected  agreement. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  game  of  cross  purposes;  where, 
in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  the  answers  are 
paired  with  questions  to  which  they  were  not  given. 
In  what  are  termed  the  cross-readings  of  newspapers, 
where,  without  paying  regard  to  the  separation  into 
columns,  we  read  what  is  in  the  same  line  of  the  page, 
through  the  successive  columns,  as  if  continuous,  there 
is  little  agreement  of  sense  to  be  expected;  and  we 
smile  accordingly  at  the  strange  congruities  which 
such  readings  may  sometimes  discover.  Many  of  you 
are  probably  acquainted  with  the  ingenious  fictions  of 
this  sort  of  coincidence  that  appeared  originally  iu 
the  Public  Adtertiser,  with  the  happily  appropriate 
signature  of  Papyrius  Cursor;  and  which  were  well 
known  to  be  the  production  of  the  late  Mr  C.  White- 

'  Miscellanies,  2d  edit.  to\.  i.  p.  113. 
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ford.     I  quote  a  few  specimens,  for  the  sake  of  those 

among  you  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  them : — 

*'  Tha  sword  or  state  was  carried 

Beforo  Sir  Jolm  Fielding,  and  coiiimitt«d  to  Newgate. 

Last  nigbt,  tlie  princeas  royal  was  baptized 

Mary,  alia*  Holl  llacket,  aitas  Black  Mull. 

This  morning  the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker 

Was  convicted  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 

A  certain  commoner  will  be  created  a  peer— — ^ 
*•*  No  greater  reward  will  be  offered. 

Yesterday  tlio  new  Irfxrd  Mayor  was  sworn  in,— 
Afterwards  tossed  and  gored  aereral  penons. 

When  the  boncnr  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him, > 

To  the  great  joy  of  that  nublo  family. 

A  fine  turtle,  weighiug  upwards  of  ciglity  pounds, 

Was  earned  before  the  sitting  alderman. 

'Tis  said  the  miDislry  is  to  be  new  modell'd  ;  — 

The  repairs  of  which  will  cost  the  pobltc  a  large  sum  aonnally. 

This  baa  occasion'd  a  cabinet^onnoil  to  be  held 
At  Betty's  fruit  shop  in  St  James's  Street. 

One  of  his  Maje^ly's  principal  Secretaries  of  Stato^^ 

Fell  off  the  shafl^s  being  asleep,  and  the  wheels  went  over  him. 

He  was  oxatained  before  the  sitting  alderman, • 

And  no  questions  asked. 

Genteel  places  in  any  of  the  public  offices, 

So  much  admired  by  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

This  morning,  will  be  married,  the  lord  visconnt, 

And  aA«rwaids  bung  in  chains,  pursuant  to  bis  sentenoa."* 

A  third  set  of  relations  of  this  kind  derive  their 
Indicrousness  from  our  consideration  of  the  mind  of 

I  Preeerred  in  one  of  tbe  rolumes  of  the  ''New  Fotudling  Hoi- 
pital  for  Wit** 
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the  Speaker,  or  writer,  or  ])erformcr  of  the  action. 
Wlien  our  mirth  is  excited  at  any  awkward  effoi-t,  for 
example,  we  laugh,  because  we  are  aware  of  that 
which  the  effort  was  intenJed  to  perform,  and  are 
struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  performance  itself. 
We  laugh,  in  short,  at  the  awkward  failure,  not  at 
the  motion  or  attitude  itself,  considered  simply,  with- 
out relation  to  some  higher  end,  as  a  mere  motion  or 
attitude ;  and  we  laugh  at  the  failure,  hecauec  we 
compare,  as  I  have  said,  the  awkward  result  with  the 
grace  which  was  intended,  or  which,  at  least,  we  ima- 
gine to  have  been  intended. 

It  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  on  a  similar  principle, 
that  our  mirth  ia  excited  by  every  appearance  of 
mental  awkwardness.  We  laugh,  for  example,  when 
we  discover  in  a  work  any  very  visible  marks  of  con- 
etraint  and  difficulty  on  the  part  of  an  author,  as  in 
far-fctciied  thoughts,  or  stiff  and  quaint  phraseology; 
and  we  laugh,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  incon- 
gniity  of  the  tlioughts  or  phrases  tliemaelves,  which 
are  thus  strangely  brought  into  union,  though  this 
may  form  the  chief  element  of  the  ludicrous ness. 
but  in  some  degree  also,  at  the  contrast  of  the  la- 
bour which  we  discover,  with  the  ease  which  the 
writer  is  supposed  by  us  to  assume  and  affect.  That 
composition  of  every  sort  involves  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  composer,  we  know  well;  but  we  still 
require  that  the  difficulty  should  be  kept  from  our 
sight.  Wc  must  not  ace  him  biting  his  nails,  and  tor- 
turing himself  to  give  us  satisfaction.  His  great  aim 
accordingly  is  to  present  to  us  what  is  excellent ;  but 
to  present  it,  so  free  from  any  marks  of  the  toil  which 
it  has  cost,  as  to  scera  almost  to  have  risen  in  the 
niiuil  by  the  unrestrained  course  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion.    Any  appearance   of  constraint,   therefore. 
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presents  to  us  a  sort  of  incongruity,  almost  as  striking 
as  wbcn  the  noble  and  the  mean  arc  blended  together. 
Even  when  we  think,  in  reading  any  of  the  extrav;i- 
ganfc  conceits  tluit  abound  so  much  in  the  works  of  oar 
older  writers,  that  we  are  smiling  merely  at  the 
images  which  arc  brought  together,  and  which  nature 
seems  to  have  iittended  never  to  meet,  we  are,  in 
truth,  smiling  in  part  at  the  very  feelings  of  the  writer, 
when  he  was  so  laboriously  and  painfully  absurd.  If 
the  feelings  that  succeed  ench  oilier,  in  the  mind  even 
of  the  gublimest  poet,  iu  the  weary  hour  of  composi- 
tion, could,  by  any  process,  be  made  distinctly  visible 
to  us,  there  is  no  small  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  with 
all  our  reverence  for  his  noble  art,  and  for  liis  own 
individual  excellence  in  that  art,  our  emotions  would 
be  of  the  Imlicrous  kind,  or  at  least  that  some  portion 
of  the  ludicrous  would  mingle  witli  our  admiration. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  would  seem  to  have 
performed  more  labour,  if  we  could  be  thus  conscious 
of  his  feelings,  before  his  labour  was  half  accomplished, 
than  if  we  were  only  to  have  exhibited  to  us  the 
biautiful  results  of  the  whole  long-continued  exercise 
of  his  thought.  T}iis  labour,  wliich  a  skilful  writer 
knows  so  well  how  to  conceal  from  us,  a  writer  who 
is  fond  of  astonishing  us  with  extravagant  conceits, 
forces  constantly  upon  our  new;  and  there  is  hence 
scarcely  any  image  which  he  presents  to  us  so  ludi- 
crous as  that  picture  which  he  indirectly  gives  ua  of 
himself. 

Another  set  of  examples,  in  which  the  consideration 
of  the  mind  of  the  speaker  fonns  an  essential  part  of 
the  ludicrousness,  arc  those  wliich  are  commonly 
termed  bulls  or  blunders;  in  which  there  is  no  ludi- 
croasness,  unless  we  arc  able  to  distinguish  what  the 
speaker   meant,  and   thus   to  discover  some  strange 
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agreement  of  his  real  meaning  with  that  opposite  or 
contradictory  meaning  which  the  words  seem  to  con* 
vey.  A  bull  must,  theicfore,  be  genuine,  or  for  the 
moment  8upi>osed  to  he  genuine,  before  it  can  divert 
with  its  incongruity.  Aa  mere  nonsense,  it  would  he 
as  little  amusing  as  any  other  nonsense.  We  must 
have  before  ns,  in  conception  at  least,  the  speaker 
himself,  and  contnist  the  well-meaning  seriousness  of 
his  affirmation  with  the  verbal  absurdity  which  he 
utters,  of  which  wc  arc  at  the  same  time  able  to  dis- 
cover the  unsuspected  tie. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  varieties  of  mixed 
congruity  and  incongruity  which  operate  in  producing 
this  emotion.  But,  though  I  have  considered  ttiese 
varieties  separately,  you  are  not  on  that  account  to 
suppose  tbat  the  varieties  themselves  are  not  fre- 
quently combined  in  different  proportions ;  thus  licight- 
ening  what  would  be  ludicrous  in  one  respect,  by 
IndicrousuesB  of  another  species.  The  images  them- 
selves, the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer  who  presents 
them,  the  disappointed  expectation  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  may  all  present  to  us  a  strange  mixture  of 
discrepancy  and  agreement;  and  afford  elements^  there- 
fore, that  are  to  ha  jointly  taken  into  account  in  ex- 
plaining the  one  complex  emotion,  which  is  the  equal 
result  of  all. 

It  is  not,  then,  every  newly-discovered  relation  of 
objects  that  excites  in  ua  emotions  of  the  ludicrous 
class,  but  only  certain  relations,  which  present  to  us 
peculiar  incongruities.  In  all  these,  however,  the 
unexpectedness  is  an  important  element ;  since,  when 
we  have  become  completely  familiar  with  the  relation 
we  cease  to  have  the  emotion  which  it  before  instantly 
excited.  We  still,  however,  call  the  objects  or  images 
ludicrous,  though  they  excite  no  emotion  of  this  sort 
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in  our  mind  any  more  peifaips  tinatte  gnveet  rcMOO- 
ing ;  bat  we  retain  tlie  luaoitf  bwaae  we  tpeak  of 
them,  or  think  of  them,  in  reference  to  other  minds, 
in  which  we  know  that  ther  will  excHe  the  same 

emotion  that  was  originally  excited  by  them  in  onr- 
bcItcs.  Id  thinking  of  the  biughter  which  may  tboa 
be  produced  in  others,  we  are  not  nnfreqaently  affected 
with  the  emotion  as  before ;  but  it  is  an  erooticm  of 
sympathy,  not  of  mere  ladicrousness ;  or,  if  there  be 
any  thing  directly  lodicroos,  it  is  in  this  rery  consider- 
ation of  incongruity  in  the  minds  of  others,  wfa«n  we 
think  of  their  expectation  while  they  read,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  surprise  that  is  to  follow.  To  kfiow 
the  relation,  in  short,  as  &r  as  the  relation  consists  in 
the  mere  images  themselves,  is  to  feel,  that  the  objeet 
of  which  we  know  the  relations  will  be  ludicroos  to 
others,  not  to  feel  it  ladicrous  to  oursclres. 


LECTURE  LIX. 


I.  fmmsJiaU  Emotion*,  met  imroirimf  mtetuarUg  mmf  Mm^ 
Feeling. — Uff*  of  Lndicr^nnt^m. — GrmrrtJ  Brmmrkt  tm  chrimg 
tiu  Firtt  SmhdifiMioH  «/  our  Btmatiatu.—SmidlriMi0m  \l.  /w- 
m*diat*  Emotions  in  itkiek  Moral  Fmlinf  u  MvuMri/f 
im9oU«d, — 1.  FeeHmyt  Jiaimctit<  t^  Ymc*  mitd  Virtm^~-1. 
Amotion*  o/*  Loet  and  BaU. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  derot^d  to  the 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  oar  emotions,  of 
that  species  of  which  the  objects  are  distinguished  bj 
the  name  of  ladicrous;  emotions  which  we  found  to 
originate  always  in  some  mixture  of  congmity  and 
incongruity,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  perceived-  In 
establishing  this  general  law,  I  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  ri«e  of  tlie 
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mirthful  emotion  iu  such  cases,  of  the  discovery  of 
uususfiected  agreouieiit,  and  endeavonred,  I  hope  suc- 
cessfully, to  show  that  all  these  seeming  anomalies  are 
such  as  miijht  naturally  have  been  anticipated,  as  con- 
sequences of  the  operation  of  other  well-known  laws 
of  the  mind. 

Tho  varieties  of  such  mixtures  of  congruity  and 
incongruity,  as  constitute  what  is  termed  ludicrousnesa, 
wore  considered  by  us  in  order ;  first,  in  the  mere 
arbitrary  signs  of  language,  and  next  in  the  relations 
of  tlionghts  and  existing  things, — whether  in  the  dis- 
crepancy of  the  images  themselves,  as  noble  and  mean. 
— in  the  disappointed  anticij>ations  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  or  in  the  difference  of  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  expression  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  perfonner  of 
some  action,  compared  with  that  real  meaning  which  we 
know  him,  in  his  awkivard  blunder,  to  have  intended. 

The  emotion  is  not  a  simple  feeling,  but  the  analysis 
of  it  docs  not  seem  very  difficult.  The  necessary 
unexpectedness  of  the  congruity  or  incongruity  tliat  is 
remarked,  seems  of  itself  to  point  out  one  clement,  in 
the  astonishment  which  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
arise  in  such  a  case;  and  the  other  element,  which 
nature  has  made  as  quick  to  arise  on  the  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  object,  as  astonishment  itself,  is  a  vivid 
feeling  of  delight,  one  of  the  forms  of  that  joy  or  glad- 
ness which  I  comprehended  iu  my  enumeration  of  the 
few  primary  constituents  of  our  emotions.  Astonish- 
ment, combined  with  this  particular  delight,  is  the 
mirtliful  emotion  that  has  been  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry ;  and  Akenside,  therefore,  in  giving  it  the 
name  of  "gay  surprise,"*  seems  to  have  expressed, 

*  Til*  expression  in  the  originttl  Moenis  to  be  "gay  conteinitt." 
See  PIcKSurci  of  Iniaginatioii,  Bwk  III.  r.  200,  and  eccoud  fonu 
of  Uie  poem,  Book  II.  v.  524. 
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with  the  analytic  accuracy  of  a  philosopher,  the  com- 
plex feeling  which  he  was  poetically  describiii;,'. 

In  considering  the  delight  that  is  combined  with 
astonishment  in  the  mirtliful  emotion,  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it  as  more  different  froui  other  species  of 
ghiducss  than  it  truly  is,  because  we  think  of  more 
than  what  is  strictly  mental.  The  laughter  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  and  so  impressive  to 
our  senses,  that  we  think  of  it  as  much  as  of  the 
feelings  which  it  indicates ;  but  the  laughter,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  a  bodily  convulsion,  which  might 
or  might  not  be  combined  with  the  internal  merri- 
inent,  without  altering  the  nature  of  the  inward  emo- 
tion itself  This  spasmodic  muscular  action,  therefore, 
however  remarkable  it  may  be  as  a  concomitant  bodily 
effect,  and  even  the  oppressive  feeling  of  fatigue  to 
which  that  muscular  action,  when  long  continued, 
gives  rise,  wc  should  leave  out  in  our  analysis  of  the 
mere  emotion, — that  is  all  with  which  the  physiologist 
of  mind  is  concerned. — and  leaving  out  wbat  is  bodily 
in  the  external  signs  of  merriment,  wc  discover  only 
the  two  internal  elements  which  I  have  mentioned  ; 
that  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  complicated  by  a 
mixture  of  contempt,  but  to  which,  as  mere  mirth,  that 
third  occasional  element  is  far  from  being  essential. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  suscepti- 
bility of  this  species  of  emotion,  are,  in  their  immediate 
inBucncc  on  the  cheerfulness,  and  therefore  on  the 
general  happiness  of  society,  sufficiently  obvious.  How 
many  honrs  would  pass  wearily  along,  but  for  those 
pleasantries  of  wit,  or  of  easier  and  less  pretending 
gaiety,  which  enliven  what  would  have  been  dull,  and 
throw  many  bright  colours  on  what  would  have  been 
gloomy.  We  are  not  to  estimate  these  accessions 
of  pleasure  lightly,  because  they  relate  to  objects  that 
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may  Beem  trifling,  when  considered  together  with  those 
more  serious  concerns,  by  which  our  ambition  is  occu- 
pied, and  in  relation  to  which,  in  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  various  projects,  we  look  back  on  the  past 
mouths  or  years  of  our  life,  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate. 
If  these  serious  concerns  alone  were  to  be  regarded, 
we  might  often  have  been  very  fortunate  'and  very 
unhappy;  as  in  other  circumstances  we  might  often 
have  had  much  happiness,  in  the  hours  and  days  of 
years  which  terminated  at  last  in  the  disappointment 
of  some  favourite  scheme.  It  is  good  to  travel  with 
pure  and  balmy  airs,  and  cheerful  sunshine,  though  we 
should  not  fiml,  at  the  eud  of  our  journey,  the  friend 
whom  we  wished  to  see ;  and  the  gaieties  of  social 
converse,  though  they  are  not,  in  our  journey  of  life, 
what  we  travel  to  obtain,  are,  during  the  continuance 
of  our  journey,  at  once  a  freshness  which  we  breathe, 
and  a  light  that  gives  every  object  to  sparkle  to  our  i 
eye  with  a  radiance  that  is  not  its  owu.  ^^^M 

Such  are  the  immediate  and  obvious  influences  of  ^ 
this  emotion.  But  it  is  not  of  slight  value  in  influ- 
ences that  are  less  direct.  Though  capable  of  being 
sometimes  abused,  and  far  from  being  always  so  exactly 
coincident  with  moral  impropriety  as  to  furnish  a 
criterion  of  rectitude,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be,  in  its 
ordinary  circumstances,  favourable  to  virtue;  present- 
ing often  a  check  to  improprieties  on  which,  but  for 
such  a  restraint,  the  heedless  would  rush  without 
scruple, — a  check,  too,  which  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
peculiarly  suited  to  those  who  despise  the  more  seri- 
ous restraints  of  moral  principle,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  virtuows.  "The  world's  dread  laugh,"  which  even 
the  firm  philosopher  is  said  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
Gcom,  cannot  be  scorned  by  those  to  whom  the  apprO" 
bation  of  the  world  is  what  conscience  is  to  the  wise 
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and  tlie  virtuous;  auJ  thongli  that  laugh  is  certainly  not 
so  unerring  as  the  voice  of  moral  judginent  within  the 
breast,  it  is  still,  as  I  have  said,  in  far  tlie  greater 
number  of  cases,  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  when  it 
differs,  differs  far  more  frequently  in  the  degree  of  its 
censure  or  its  praise,  than  in  actual  censure  of  what 
is  praiseworthy,  or  praise  of  what  is  wholly  censurable. 
It  is  often,  too,  of  importance,  that  we  should  regulate 
our  conduct  with  regard  to  relations,  which  all  man- 
kind cannot  have  leisure  for  analyzing,  and  which  very 
few,  even  of  those  who  have  leisure,  have  patience  to 
examine.  The  vivid  feeling  of  ridicule,  in  such  cases, 
as  more  instant  in  its  operation,  may  hence  be  con- 
sidered as  a  glonous  warning  from  that  benignant 
Power,  who, 

oonBoious  what  a  scanty  pause 
From  labours  and  from  cure,  the  wider  lot 
Of  hiiniblo  iifo  affords  for  studious  thought. 
To  scBQ  the  maze  of  nature,  therefore  stanip'd 
Tlie  glaring  eccnt's,  with  chamctcrs  ot  tcorn. 
As  broail,  as  obvtoiw,  to  llie  paasiog  clown, 
As  to  the  letter'd  aage'a  curious  eye-' 

Having  now  then  finished  ray  remarks  on  the  phe- 
Bomena  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  wit,  I  close  with 
them  my  view  of  the  emotions  that  are  the  object  of 
the  species  of  judgment  which  is  denominated  taste. 
I  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  dividiug  and  ar- 
ranging the  phenomena  of  taste,  under  two  distinct 
hcads>  as  they  are  either  emotions  or  feelinge  of  the  ap- 
titudes of  certain  images  tfr  combinations  of  images  for 
producing  those  emotions.  To  feel  the  emotion  which  a 
beautiful,  or  sublime,  or  ludicrous  object  excites,  is  one 
state  of  mind ;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  aptitude  of 
'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  11.  t.  271-266. 
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different  means  of  exciting  these  emotions,  so  as  to  dis- 
cern^accurately  what  will  tend  to  produce  them,  and 
what  will  have  no  tendency  of  this  sort,  is  another  state 
or  function  of  the  mind,  to  which  the  former  indeed  is 
necessary,  but  which  is  itself  far  from  being  implied 
in  the  mere  susceptibility  of  the  pleasing  emotion. 
That  power  by  which,  from  the  indubtions  of  former 
observations  of  the  mechanic  powers,  we  predict  the 
effects  of  certain  combinations  of  wheels  and  puUies  in 
machinery,  of  certain  mixtures  in  the  chemical  arts, 
an<l,  in  legislation  or  general  politics,  of  certain  mo- 
tives that  are  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  a  people,  is 
not  supposed  by  us  to  be  a  different  power,  merely 
because  the  relations  which  it  discerns  are  different. 
In  all,  and  in  all  alike,  It  is  termed  judgment,  reason, 
discernment,  or  whatever  other  name  may  be  used  for 
expressing  the  same  discriminating  function.  The 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  predictions  in  mechanics, 
chemistry,  politics,  is  indeed  different;  hut  the  power 
which  avails  itself  of  this  knowledge,  is  in  kind  the 
same.  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  which  the  dis- 
criminating function  of  titste  supposes,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  necessary  in  mechanics,  chemistry, 
politics;  though  not  moredifferent  from  them,  than  these 
various  species  of  knowledge  are  relatively  different. 
But  in  taste,  as  in  thoa.^  sciences  when  the  knowledge 
is  once  acquired,  it  is  the  same  capacity  of  feeling  the 
relation  of  means  and  ends,  which  avails  itself  of  this 
knowledge  of  the  past,  in  determining  the  various  ap- 
titudes of  objects  for  a  desired  effect,  whetlaer  for 
producing  or  retarding  motion,  as  in  mechanics ;  for 
forming  compositions  or  decompositions,  as  in  chem- 
istry ;  for  augmenting  and  securing  the  happiness  of 
nations,  as  in  politics ;   or  for  inducing  various  de- 
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lij;htful  emotions,  as  in  taste.  If  we  do  not  givo  dif- 
ferent names  in  ull  these  cases  to  the  capacity  of 
feeling  the  relation  of  means  and  ends,  when  the  nioana 
and  ends  are  in  the  ditferent  caisea  ditt'erent;  why  Khould 
we  suppose  a  new  faculty  to  be  exercised,  and  invent 
a  new  name  in  one  alone  ?  Tiie  politician,  who  judges 
of  the  reception  which  the  multitude  will  give  to  cer- 
tain laws,  and  the  critic,  who  judj^es  of  the  reception 
tliey  will  give  to  certiiin  works  of  art,  have,  for  their 
subject,  the  same  mind  ;  and  both  determine  the  apti- 
tude of  certain  feelings  of  the  mind,  for  inducing  cer- 
tain other  feelings.  The  general  power  by  which  we 
discover  the  relation  of  means  and  ends,  of  states  of 
mind  or  circumstances  which  are  prior,  and  states  of 
mind  or  circumstances  which  are  consequent  to  these, 
16  that  which  is  exercised  in  both  ;  tlie  function  to 
which  I  have  given  the  name  of  relative  suggestion, 
from  which  we  derive  onr  feeling  of  tJiis  as  of  every 
other  relation.  Without  the  emotions  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  taste  to  dis- 
cern the  aptitude  of  certain  means  for  producing  these 
emotions;  because  there  would  not  be  that  series  of 
feelings,  of  which  the  relative  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence are  felt.  On  the  otiier  hand,  without  the 
judgment  which  discerns  this  order,  in  the  relation 
of  means  and  ends,  there  might,  indeed,  still  be  the 
emotions  rising  precariously,  as  nature  presented  to 
US  certain  objects  that  excite  them  ;  but  no  voluntary 
adaptation  of  the  great  stores  of  forms,  and  sounds, 
and  colours  for  producing  them  ;  none  of  those  fine 
arts, — the  results  of  our  knowledge  of  the  relations 
which  certain  feelings  bear  to  certain  other  feelings, — 
arts  which  give  as  much  happiness  as  embellishment 
to  life,  and  which  form  so  essential  a  part  of  our  no- 
tion of  civilisation,  that  a  nation  of  philosophers,  if 
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incapable  of  any  of  the  conceptions  and  resulting  emo- 
tions of  this  kind,  would  stand  some  chance  of  being 
counted  by  ua  only  a  better  order  of  reasoning  savages. 
In  no  part  of  our  nature  is  the  pure  benevolence  of 
Heaven  more  strikingly  conspicuous  than  in  our  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  emotions  of  this  class.  The  pleasure 
which  they  aiford  is  a  pleiisure  that  lias  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  means  of  presenatiou  of  our  ani- 
mal existence;  and  which  shows,  therefore,  though 
all  other  proof  were  absent,  that  the  Deity,  who  super- 
added these  means  of  delight,  must  have  had  some 
other  object  in  view  in  fonning  us  as  we  are,  than  the 
mere  continuance  of  a  race  of  beings  who  were  to  save 
the  earth  from  beconiiiig  a  wilderness.  In  consequence 
of  these  emotions,  which  have  made  all  nature  "  beauty 
to  our  eye,  and  music  to  our  ear,"  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  us  to  look  around  without  feeling  either  some 
happiness  or  some  consolation.  Sensual  pleasures 
soon  pall  even  upon  the  profligate,  who  seeks  them  in 
vain  in  the  means  which  were  accustomed  to  produce 
them ;  weary,  almost  to  disgust,  of  the  very  pleasures 
which  he  seeks,  and  yet  astonished  that  he  does  not 
find  them.  The  labours  of  severer  intellect,  if  long 
continued,  exhaust  the  energy  which  they  employ ; 
and  we  cease,  for  a  time,  to  be  capable  of  thinking 
accurately,  from  the  very  intentness  and  accuracy  of 
our  thought.  The  pleasures  of  taste,  however,  by  their 
variety  of  easy  delight,  are  safe  from  the  languor  which 
attends  any  monotonous  or  severe  occupation  ;  and  in- 
stead of  palling  on  the  mind,  they  produce  in  it,  with 
the  rery  delight  which  is  present,  a  quicker  sensibility 
to  future  pleasure.  Enjoyment  springs  from  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  if  we  have  not  some  deep  wretchedness 
within,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  with  the  delight- 
fid  resources  which  nature  and  art  present  to  us,  not 
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to  be  happy  as  often  as  wo  will  to  be  happy.  In  the 
beautiful  language  of  a  poet,  of  wliose  powerful  verse 
I  have  already  frequently  availed  myself,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  subjects  that  have  engaged  us,  nature  en- 
dows us  with  all  her  treasures,  if  we  only  will  deign 
to  use  them. 


Oh  bleet  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  aonga 

Of  Luxury  tbo  ayron,  aor  llie  bribes 

Of  eorclid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  epoila 

Of  pngcaut  Honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  evcr-lilooming  nvreete.,  wlijch,  from  the  atore 

Of  nature,  fair  Imagination  culls 

To  cliartn  the  entlveirit  «»ul !     What  though  not  all 

Of  mortal  offspring  can  attiin  the  heights 

Of  envied  life, — though  only  few  posaeas 

Putrlciaa  trcmurvs,  or  ini[>erial  slate; 

Yet  Xaturo'a  care,  to  all  her  children  ju«t, 

With  richer  treasure^  and  an  ampler  state 

KadowB,  at  l&rge,  whatever  happy  man 

Will  deign  to  use  theiu.    His  the  city's  |ionip, 

The  rural  honoura  Ait,    Whate'cr  adorns 

TIic  jiriuccly  dome, — the  column  and  lie  arch. 

The  breathing  marble,  and  the  sculptured  gold. 

Beyond  the  proud  pooscssor's  narrow  claim. 

Ilia  tuneful  breast  enjo'ytf.     For  htni  the  Spring 

Dielits  her  dcwH,  and  from  the  silken  gem 

Its  lurid  leaves  unfohU:  for  liirn  the  hand 

Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  hmnch 

"With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mora. 

£ach  pBasiug  hour  shedf  tribute  from  her  wmg%, 

And  still  new  hoauties  meet  httt  lonely  walks, 

And  luvcs  unfoU  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 

Flies  o'er  the  meadow, — not  a  cloud  imbibes 

The  setting  sun's  effulgence — not  a  i^lrutu 

FriHB  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  ehadc 

Aaoends, — but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  ploafiure.  noreprovod. '  « 

Such  is  that  universal  possession  of  nature  which 
I  Fteasores  of  Imogination,  Book  III.  r.  56tJ-508. 
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the  susceptibility  of  the  emotions  of  taste  conveys  to 
us, — a  possession  extending  to  un  infinity  of  objects, 
wliicli  no  earthh'  power  can  appropriate,  and  which 
enjoys  CTen  objects  that  have  been  so  appropriated, 
with  a  possession  more  dcliglitful  than  that  whicli 
tliey  afford,  in  many  cases,  to  the  listless  eyes  of  their 
proud  but  discontented  master. 


After  these  remarlcs  on  that  order  of  our  immediate 
emotions,  which  do  not  involve  necessarily  any  moral 
feeling,  I  proceed  to  that  otlier  order  of  the  same  class, 
in  which  some  moral  feeling  is  necessarily  involved. 

Tlic  first  of  these,  according  to  the  arrangement 
formerly  snljinitted  to  yon,  are  those  emotions  which 
constitute,  as  I  conceive,  the  feelings  distinctive  of  vice 
and  virtue, — emotions  that  arise  on  the  contemplation 
of  certain  actions  observed  or  conceived. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  in  this  part  of  my 
course,  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions 
connected  with  tlie  doctrine  of  obligation,  as  either 
presupposed  or  involved  in  our  consideration  of  such 
actions.  The  moral  affections  which  I  consider  at 
present,  I  consider  rather  physiologically  tlian  ethically; 
as  parts  of  our  mental  constitution,  not  as  involving 
the  fiilfihuent  or  violation  of  duties. 

In  tliis  point  of  view,  even  the  boldest  sceptic,  who 
denies  all  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  must  still 
aUow  the  existence  of  the  feelings  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, as  states  or  affections  of  the  mind  indicative 
of  certain  susceptibilities  in  the  mind,  of  being  so  af- 
fected. Whether  we  have  reason  to  approve  and  dis- 
approve, or  have  no  reason  whatever,  in  the  nature  of 
their  actions,  to  regard  with  a  different  eye  those  whom 
by  some  strange  illusion,  but  by  an  illusion  only,  we 
now  feel  ourselves  almost  necessitated  to  love  or  ab- 
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hor ;  though  it  he  an  error  of  \opc  to  cousider  the 
parricide,  wlio,  in  preparing  to  phiii«^e  his  dagger,  could 
hold  his  lamp  unmoved,  and  with  no  other  apprehen- 
6ion  tiian  of  the  too  early  waking  of  his  vietiin,  look 
fixedly  on  the  pale  and  gentle  features  of  hira  whose 
very  sleep  was,  at  the  inoineiit,  perhaps,  made  happy 
by  some  dream  of  happiness  to  his  murderer^  as  less 
worthy,  even  in  the  slightest  respect,  of  our  esteem, 
than  the  son  who  rushes  to  inevitable  death  in  defence 
of  the  groy  hnirs  which  he  honours  ;  though  it  be  not 
less  an  error  of  logic  to  extend  our  moral  distinctions, 
and  the  love  or  hate  which  accompanies  them,  to  those 
who  make  not  a  few  individuals  only,  but  whole  mil- 
lions wretched  or  happy, — to  consitler  the  usurping 
despot,  who  dares  to  be  a  tyrant  in  the  land  on  which 
he  was  bom  a  freeman,  as  a  less  glorious  ohject  of  our 
admiration  than  the  last  assertor  of  rights  which 
seemed  still  to  exist,  while  he  existed  to  assert  them ; 
who,  in  that  cause  which  allows  no  fear  of  peril,  could 
see  nothing  in  guilty  power  which  a  brave  man  could 
dread,  but  everything  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
obey,  and  who  ennobled  with  his  blood  the  scaffold 
from  which  he  rose  to  liberty  and  heaven,  making  it 
an  altar  of  the  richest  and  most  gratifying  sacrifice 
which  man  can  offer  to  the  great  Being  whom  he 
sen'es ;  even  though  we  should  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  look  on  the  tyrant  \vith  the  same  envy  as  on  his 
victim,  and  could  see  no  reason  for  those  distinctive 
terms  of  vice  and  virtue,  in  the  two  cases,  the  force  of 
which  we  should  feel  equally,  though  we  had  not  a 
word  to  express  the  meaning  that  is  constantly  in  our 
heart :  still  the  fact  of  the  general  approbation  ami 
disiipprohation  we  must  a^lmit,  even  in  reserving  for 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  indifference.  They  arc  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  to  be  ranked  with  the  general 
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mental  phenoracna  as  much  as  our  sensations  or  re- 
membiances, — illusions  to  be  classed  witli  our  other 
illusions, — or  truths  to  be  clasaed  with  our  most  im- 
portant truths. 

Tliis  distinctive  reference  would  be  equally  neces- 
sary, though  our  emotions  of  this  kind  did  not  arise 
immediately  from  our  contemplation  of  actions,  in  the 
very  moment  in  which  we  contemplate  them  simply 
as  actions,  but  from  processes  of  reasoning,  and  regard 
to  general  rules  of  i>ropriety,  formed  gradually  by 
attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed, 
and  all  the  good  whicii,  in  sucli  circumstances,  he  la 
capable  of  feeling  or  occasioning  to  others.  The  viviil 
distinctive  regard,  at  whatever  stage  it  began,  would 
not  the  less  be  an  affection  of  the  mind,  referable  to 
certain  laws  that  guide  its  susceptibilities  of  emotion  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  moral  feeling  aiises  witljout 
any  consideration,  except  that  of  the  action  itself  and 
its  circumstances.  The  general  rules  of  propriety 
may,  indeed,  seem  to  confirm  our  sufi'rage,  but  the 
suffrage  itself  is  given  before  their  sanction.  The 
rules  themselves  are  uitinmtely  founded,  as  Or  Smith 
very  justly  remarks,  on  these  particular  emotions : 
"  We  do  not  originally  approve  or  condemn  particu- 
lar actions, "  to  use  his  words,  "  because,  upon 
examination,  they  appear  to  be  agreeable  or  incon- 
sistent with  a  certain  general  rule.  The  general  rule, 
on  the  contrary,  is  fonncd  by  finding,  from  expe- 
rience, that  all  actions  of  a  certain  kind,  or  cii-cum- 
fitanced  in  a  certain  manner,  are  approved  or  disap- 
proved of.  To  the  man  who  first  saw  an  inhuman 
murder— committed  from  avarice,  envy,  or  unjust  re- 
sentment, and  upon  oue,  too,  who  loved  aud  trusted  the 
murderer — who  beheld  the  last  agonies  of  the  dying 
person ;  who  heard  him,   with  big  expiring  breath. 
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complain  more  of  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  Ina 
faldc  friend,  than  of  the  violence  which  had  been  done 
to  him :  there  could  be  no  occasion,  in  order  to  con- 
ceive bow  horrible  such  an  action  was,  that  he  should 
reflect  that  one  of  tlie  most  sacred  rules  of  conduct 
was  what  prohibited  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an 
innocent  person ;  that  this  was  a  plain  violation  of 
that  rule,  and  coii8ef|uently  a  very  blameable  action. 
His  detestation  of  this  crime,  it  is  evident,  would 
arise  instantaneously  and  antecedent  to  his  having 
formed  to  himself  any  such  general  rule.  The  general 
rule,  on  the  contrary,  which  he  might  afterwards 
form,  would  be  founded  upon  the  detestation  which 
he  felt,  necessarily  arising  in  his  own  breast,  at  the 
thought  of  this,  and  every  other  jiarticuUir  action  of 
the  same  kind."  * 

Of  the  universality  of  these  moral  emotions,  which 
attend  onr  mere  perception  of  certain  actions,  or  our 
reasonings  on  the  beneficial  or  injurious  tendency  of 
actions,  what  more  convincing  proof  can  be  imagined, 
than  the  very  permanence  of  these  feelings,  in  the 
breasts  of  those  whose  course  of  life  they  are  every 
moment  reproaching;  who,  even  when  they  are  false 
to  virtue,  are  not  false  to  their  love  of  virtue,  and 
whose  secret  heart,  if  it  could  be  laid  open  to  those 
whom  they  are  endeavouring  to  seduce,  and  who  can 
listen  only  to  the  voice  of  the  lips,  would  proclaim  to 
thcra  the  charms  of  that  innocence  which  the  lips  are 
affecting  to  deride,  and  the  slavery  of  that  licentious- 
ness which  the  lips  are  proclaiming  to  be  the  glorious 
privilege  of  the  free  ? 

"  What  law  of  any  state,"  says  an  eloquent  Roman 
moralist,   "  has  ever  ordered   the  child  to  love  his 
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parents,  the  parents  to  love  their  cliild.  each  individual 
to  love  himself?  It  would  be  not  more  idle  to  order 
us  to  love  virtue ;  which  by  its  own  nature  has  so  many 
charms,  that  it  is  impossihk*  for  the  wicked  to  with- 
hold from  it  their  approbation.  Who  is  there  that, 
living  amid  crimes,  and  in  the  practice  of  every  injury 
which  he  can  inflict  on  society,  does  not  still  wish  to 
ohlain  mnw  praise  of  goodness,  and  cover  his  very 
atrocitica,  if  tbey  can  by  any  means  be  covered,  with 
some  veil,  however  slight,  of  honourable  semblance  ? 
No  one  has  so  completely  shaken  off  the  very  character 
of  man,  as  to  wish  to  he  wicked  for  the  mere  sake  of 
wickedness.  The  very  robber,  who  lives  by  rapine, 
and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  strike  his  dajwer  into 
the  breast  of  the  passenger  who  has  any  plunder  to 
repay  the  stroke,  would  still  rather  find  what  he  takes 
by  violence,  only  because  he  cannot  hope  to  find  it. 
The  most  abandoned  of  liiinian  beings,  if  he  could 
enjoy  the  wages  of  guilt  without  the  guilt  itself,  would 
not  prefer  to  be  ijuilty.  It  is  no  small  obligation,"  ho 
continues,  "  whicij  we  owe  to  nature,  that  Virtue  re- 
veals her  glorious  light,  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  all 
mankind.  Even  those  who  do  not  follow  her,  still  seo 
the  s|)lcndiJ  track  along  which  she  moves."  *'  Placet 
suapte  natura:  adeoqtie  gratiosa  virtus  est,  ut  insitum 
eit  etiam  malis,  probare  meliora.  Quis  est,  qui  Don 
beneficus  videri  vclit,— qui  non.  inter  seelera  et  injurias, 
opiniouem  bonitatis  affectet, — qui  non  ip.sis  quae  im- 
potentissiroe  fecit,  speciem  aliquam  induat  recti? 
Quod  non  faccrent,  nisi  illos  honesti,  et  per  se  expe- 
tendi,  amorcogeret,  moriltns  snis  opiniouem  eontrariam 
qnaerere,  et  nequitiam  ahdere,  ciijus  fructus  coiicupis- 
citur,  ipsa  vero  odio  pudorique  est. — Maximum  hoc 
habcmus  naturae  mcritum,  quod  virtus  in   omnium 
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aninios  lumen  suum  permittit :  etiam  qni  non  sequua- 
tur,  illam  vident."  * 

And  it  is  well,  surely,  even  llie  most  sceptical  will 
admit,  tlmt  nature,  if  we  are  deceiyed  by  this  delight- 
ful vision,  does  permit  us  to  be  deceived  by  it.    Though 
virtue  were  only  a  dream,  and  all  which  we  admire  as 
fallacious  as  tlic  imai^iDary  colours  which  shine  upon 
our  slumber  in  the  darkness  of  the  night;  who  could 
wish  the  slumber  to  be  broken,  if,  instead  of  the  groves 
of  Paradise,  and  the  pure  and  Iiappy  forms  that  people 
them,  we  were  to  awake  in  a  world  in  which  the  moral 
Bunshine  was  extinguished,  and  everything  on  which 
we  vainly  turned  our  eye  were  to  he  only  one  equal 
gloom  ?     Though  the  libertine  should  have  hardihood 
enough  to  shake,  or  at  least  to  try  to  shake,  from  bia 
own  mind,  everj'  feeling  of  monil  admiration  or  ablior- 
rence,  he  still  could  not  wish,  that  others,  among  whom 
he  is  to  live,  should  he  as  free  as  himself.     For  hia 
own  profit  he  would  wish  all  others  to  be  virtuous, 
himself  the  single  exception ;  and  what  would  profit 
each  individually,  must  profit  all.     If  he  were  rich,  he 
could  not  wish  the  multitude  that  surrounded  him  to 
approve  of  the  rapine  which  would  strip  him  of  all  the 
sources  of  his  few  miserable  enjoyments,  and  to  approve-, 
too,  perhaps,  of  murder,  as  the  shortest  mode  of  separ- 
ating him  from  his  possessions ;  if  he  were  in  want,  he 
could  not  xvish  those,  whose  charity  he  was  forced  to 
solicit,  to  see  in  charity  nothing  but  a  foolish  mode  of 
voluntarily  abridging  their  own  means  of  selfish  luxury ; 
if  he  were  condemned  for  some  offence  to  the  prison 
or  the  gibbet,  be  would  not  wish  mercy  to  be  regarded 
as  a  word  without  meaning.    What  noble  and  irresis- 
tible evidenc-e  is  tliis  of  the  excellence  of  virtue,  even 
in  its  worldly  and  temporary  advantages,  that,  if  all 
'  Seneca  de  HeneRciis,  lib.  tt.  c.  17. 
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men  were,  what  all  indivitliially  would  wish  them  to 
be,  there  would  not  be  a  single  crime  to  pollute  tbo 
i&rtb ! 

When  we  reflect  how  many  temptations  there  are 
to  the  multitudes  who  live  together  in  social  society, — 
temptations  that,  wherever  they  look  around  them, 
would  lead  them,  if  they  had  not  been  rendered  capa- 
ble of  moral  affections,  as  much  as  of  their  sentient 
enjoyments  and  passions,  to  seek  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  \\'itbin  their  view,  and  almost  witliin  their 
reach,  and  to  seek  it  as  readily  by  force  or  by  false- 
hood, as  by  that  patient  industry  which  couM  not  fail 
to  seem  to  them  more  tedious,  aud  therefore  less 
worthy  of  their  prudent  choice ;  when  we  think  of  all 
the  temptations  of  all  these  objects,  and  the  facilities 
of  attaining  them  by  violence  or  deceit,  and  yet  observe 
the  security  with  which  man  in  society  spreads  out 
his  enjoyments,  as  it  were,  to  the  view  of  othei'S,  and 
delights  in  the  number  of  the  gazers  and  enviers  that 
are  attracted  by  them, — it  is  truly  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
astonishing,  to  think  of  the  simple  means  on  which  so 
much  security  depends.  The  laws  which  men  have 
found  it  expedient,  for  their  common  interest,  to  make 
and  to  enforce,  arc,  indeed,  the  obvious  pieces  of  ma- 
cliiucry  by  which  this  great  result  is  brought  about. 
But  how  much  of  its  motion  depends  on  springs  that 
are  scarcely  regarded  by  those  who  look  only  to  the 
exterior  wheels,  as  they  perform  their  rotations  in  beau- 
tiful regularity  !  The  grosser  measures  of  fraud  or 
force  may  be  prevented  by  enactments,  that  attach  to 
those  measures  of  fraud  or  force  a  punishment,  the  risk 
of  which  would  render  the  attempt  too  perilous  to 
obtain  for  it  the  approbation  even  of  selfish  prudence. 
But  what  innumerable  actions  are  there,  over  which  the 
laws,  that  cannot  extend  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  man, 
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or  to  half  the  possibilities  of  human  action,  must  have 
as  little  control  as  it  is  in  our  power  physically  to  exor- 
cise oyer  the  unseen  and  unsuspected!  elements  of  future 
stoi-ms,  which,  long  before  tbe  whirlwiud  has  begun, 
are  preparing  that  desolation  which  it  is  afterwards  to 
produce.  The  force  of  open  violence  the  laws  may 
check;  but  tliey  cannot  check  the  still  more  powerful 
force  of  seduction, — the  frauds  of  mere  persuasion, 
which  are  never  to  be  known  to  he  frauds  but  by  the 
conscience  of  the  deceiver,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
steal  the  very  assent  of  the  unsuspecting  mind,  as  they 
afterwards  steal  the  wealth,  or  the  worldly  honours, 
or  voluptuous  enjoyments,  for  which  that  assent  was 
necessary.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  He  who 
formed  and  protects  us,  has  provided  a  check  for  that 
injustice  which  is  beyond  the  restraining  jiower  of  man, 
and  has  produced — what  the  whole  united  strength  of 
nations  could  not  produce — by  a  few  simple  feelings, 
a  check  and  control  as  mighty  as  it  is  silent  and  in- 
visible, which  he  has  placed  within  the  mind  of  the 
very  criminal  himself,  where  it  would  most  be  needed  ; 
or  rather  in  the  mind  of  him  who,  but  for  these  feel- 
ings, would  have  been  a  criminal,  and  who,  with  them, 
is  virtuous  and  happy.  The  voice  within,  which  ap- 
proves or  disapproves, — long  before  action,  and  before 
even  the  very  wish  that  would  lead  to  action,  can  bo 
said  to  be  fully  formed, — has  in  it  a  restraining  force 
more  powerful  than  a  thousand  gibbets ;  and  it  is  ac- 
companied with  the  certainty  that,  in  every  breast 
around,  there  is  a  similar  voice,  that  would  join  its 
dreadful  award  to  that  which  would  be  for  ever  felt 
within.  The  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation are  thus  at  once  the  security  of  virtue  and 
its  avengers:  its  security  in  the  happiness  that  is  felt, 
and  the  happiness  that  is  promised  to  every  future 
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Tear  and  hour  of  virtuons  remembrance  ;  its  avengers 
in  that  long  period  of  earthly  punishment,  when  its 
guilty  injurer  is  to  read  in  every  eye  that  gazes  on 
him,  the  reproach  which  is  to  be  for  ever  sounding  in 
his  heart. 

I  have  already  said,  however,  that  it  is  merely  aa 
a  part  of  our  mentiU  constitution  that  1  at  present 
speak  of  our  distinctive  feelings  of  the  moral  differ- 
ences of  actions ;  as  states  or  affections,  or  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  and  notliinj?  more.  Tlic  further  itlustra- 
tion  of  them,  iu  their  most  important  light,  as  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  I  reserve  for  our  future  discussiona 
of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  virtue. 


The  moral  emotions,  to  which  I  next  proceed,  are 
those  of  love  and  hate, — woi*ds  whicli,  as  general 
terms,  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  affections,  that 
have  different  names,  according  to  their  own  intensity, 
and  the  notion  which  they  involve  of  the  qualities  on 
which  the  love  is  founded;  as  when  we  speak  of  love 
or  affection  simply,  or  of  regard,  esteem,  respect,  ven- 
eration ;  and  whicli  have  different  names  also,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed, — -as  love, 
friendship,  patriotism,  devotion  ;  to  which,  or  at  least 
to  far  the  greater  part  of  which,  there  are  correspond- 
ing terms  of  the  varieties  of  the  opposite  emotion  of 
hatred,  which  1  need  not  waste  your  time  with 
attempting  to  enumerate.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to 
compare  the  two  vocabularies  of  love  and  hate,  1  fear 
that  we  should  find  rather  a  mortifying  proof  of  our 
disposition  to  discover  imperfections,  more  readily 
than  the  better  qualities ;  since  wo  are  still  richer  in 
tenns  of  contempt  and  dislike  than  in  terms  of  admira^ 
tion  and  reverence. 

The  analysis  of  love,  as  a  complex  feeling,  pvcsenta 
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Eo  ns  always  at  least  two  elements,- — a  vivid  deli^Iit 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  object,  and  a  desire  of 
good  to  that  object.     To  love,  then,  it  is  eeaential 
tliat  there  sboubl  be  sorao  quality  in  the  object  which 
is  capable  of  f(iving  pleasure;  since  love,  which  is  the 
coDscqucnce  of  this,  is  itself  a  pleasurable  emotion. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  beatity,  external,  moral,  or  in- 
tellectual, which  affords  the  primary  delight  of  loving, 
and  continues  to  mingle  with  the  kind  desire  which  it 
has  produced.     In  this  sense,  indeed,  but  in  this  sense 
only,  the  most  disinterested  love  is  selfish,  though  it 
is  a  sense  in  which  selfishness  may  be  said  to  be  as 
little   sordid  as  the   most   generous  sacrifices  which 
virtue  can  make.     It  loves,  luit  because  deliglit  is  to 
be  felt  in  loving,  but  because  it  has  been  impressed 
with  qualities  which  nature  has  rendered  it  impossible 
to  view  without  delight.     It  must  therefore  have  felt 
that  delight  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
objects  worthy  of  being  loved;  yet  the  delight  thns 
felt  has  not  been  valued  for  itself,  but  as  indicative, 
like  some  sweet  voice  of  nature,  of  those  qualities  to 
wliich  aflection  may   be   safely  given.       Though  we 
cannot,  then,  when  there  is  no  interfering  passion, 
think  of  the  virtues  of  others  without  pleasure,  and 
must,  therefore,  in  loving  virtue,  love  what  is  by  its 
own  nature  pleasing,  the  love  of  the  virtue  which  can- 
not exist  without  the  pleasure,  is  surely  an  affection 
very  different  from  the  love  of  the  mere  pleasure  ex- 
isting, if  it  bad  been  possible  for  it  to  exist,  without 
the  virtue,— a  pleasure  that  accompanies  the  virtue 
only  as  the  soft  or  brilliant  colouring  of  nature  flows 
from  the  great  orb  above, — a  gentle  radiance,  that  is 
delightful  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  and  to  our  heart;  but 
which  leads  our  eye  upward  to  the  splendid  source 
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from  which  it  flows,  and  our  heart  still  higher,  to  that 
Being  hy  whom  the  siin  waa  made. 

The  distinction  of  the  love  of  that  which  is  pleasing, 
but  which  is  loved  only  for  those  intrinsic  qualities 
which  the  pleasure  accompanies,  and  of  the  love  of 
mere  pleasure,  without  any  regard  to  the  qualities 
which  excite  it,  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  and  it 
is  not  more  obvious,  as  thus  defined,  than  in  the  heart 
of  the  virtuous, — in  the  generous  friendships  which  he 
feels,  and  the  generous  sacrifices  to  which  he  readily 
submits.  If,  as  is  sometimes  strangely  contended,  the 
love  that  animates  such  a  heart  be  selfishness,  it  must 
be  allowed,  at  least,  that  it  is  a  selfishness  which,  for 
the  sake  of  others,  can  often  prefer  penury  to  wealth; 
which  can  hang,  for  many  sleepless  nights,  unwearied 
and  unconacioua  of  any  personal  fear,  over  the  bed  of 
contagion ;  which  can  enter  the  dungeon,  a  voluntary 
IJrisoner,  without  the  power  even  of  giving  any  other 
comfort  than  that  of  the  mere  presence  of  an  object 
beloved,  or  fling  itself  before  the  dagger  which  would 
pierce  another  breast,  and  rejoice  in  receiving  the 
Btroke.  It  \&  the  selfishnesd  which  thinks  not  of 
itself — the  selfishness  of  all  that  is  generous  and 
heroic  in  man  :  I  would  almost  say,  the  selfishness 
which  is  most  dinne  in  God. 

Obvious  as  the  distinction  is,  however,  it  has  not 
been  made  by  many  philosophers,  or,  at  least,  by 
many  writers  who  assume  that  honourable  name;  the 
superficial  but  dazzling  lovers  of  ])aradox,  who  prefer 
to  truths  that  eeera  too  simple  to  stand  in  need  of 
defence,  any  errors,  if  only  they  be  errors,  that  can  be 
defended  with  ingenuity :  though,  in  the  present  case, 
even  this  small  praise  of  ingenuity  scarcely  can  be 
allowed ;  and  the  errors  which  would  seduce  men  into 
the  belief  of  general  selfishness,  from  which   their 
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natnrc  shrinks,  ai*e  fortunately  as  rpToltiitg  to  our 
undorstandinif  as  they  are  to  our  heart.  The  fuller 
(lisctissioii  of  these,  however,  I  defer,  till  that  part  of 
the  course  which  treats  of  virtue  as  a  system  of  con- 
duct. At  present,  I  merely  point  out  to  you  the 
falla<^y  whicli  has  arisen  from  the  ]>lea8ing  nature  of 
the  emotions  in  which  love  consists,  or  which  precede 
love;  as  if  the  pleasure  in  which  love  is  necessarily  pre- 
supposed, were  itself  all  to  which  the  love  owes  its  rise, 
and  for  the  direct  sake  of  which  the  love  itself  is  felt. 

I  may  remark,  however,  even  now,  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  poverty  of  our  lanj^uage  in  aiding  the 
illusion.  The  word  selfishness,  or  at  least,  self-love, 
has  various  meanings,  some  of  wliich  imply  nothing 
tliat  is  reprehensible,  while,  in  other  senses,  it  is  highly 
60.  It  may  mean  cither  the  satisfaction  which  we 
feel  in  our  own  enjoyments,  which,  when  there  is  no 
duty  violated,  is  far  from  being,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  unwortliy  of  the  purest  mind ;  or  it  means 
that  exclusive  regard  to  our  own  pleasures,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  happiness  of  others,  whicli  is  as  degrading 
to  the  individual  as  it  is  pernicious  to  society.  All 
men,  it  may  indeed  be  allowed,  are  selfish,  in  the  first  of 
these  meanings  of  the  term ;  but  this  is  only  one  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  which  has  also  a  very  different  sense. 
The  difference,  however,  is  afterwards  forgotten  by  us, 
because  the  same  term  is  used ;  and  we  ascribe  to  self- 
love  in  the  one  sense  what  is  true  of  it  only  in  the  other. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  the  moral 
^stem  of  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  arises  from  this 
occasional  transition  from  one  of  the  senses  of  the 
term  to  the  other,  without  j>ercoiving  that  a  transition 
has  been  made.  It  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  of  that  poem,  without  feeling 
the  wish  that  we  had  some  term  to  express  the  first 
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of  these  senses,  without  any  possibility  of  tbe  sugges- 
tion of  the  other.  It  is  not  self-love,  for  example, 
which  gives  us  to  make  our  n<^ighbou^'8  blessing  ours ; 
it  scarcely  even  can  be  calle*!  self-love  which  first 
stirs  the  peaceful  mind :  it  is  simply  pleasure ;  and 
the  enjoyment  may  or  must  accompany  all  the  delight- 
ful progi'ess  of  our  moral  ali'ections ;  it  is  not  any  self- 
love,  reflecting  on  the  enjoyments  that  arc  thus  to  be 
obtained. 

SelWore  but  serves  the  virttioui?  mml  to  wake, 

As  tbo  sninll  pclblo  stirs  t!ic  peaceful  lake; 

The  centra  moved,  a  circlo  atraiglit  saccocdii ; 

Another  sLill,  and  still  aiiotlier  spreads: 

Friend,  pnrent,  nt-ighlniur,  first  it  will  embrace. 

Hie  coantry  next,  and  next  all  linman  race. 

Wide  and  more  wide — the  o'crflowiuga  of  tbo  miud 

Takft  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind. 

Earth  Husileti  around,  with  lKiuudle»s  Wuuty  blest, 

And  Heaven  beholds  ita  image  ia  his  breast.' 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  diflfusion  of  love  indeed, 
but  not  of  self-love ;  a  pleasure  attending  in  every 
stage  the  progressive  benevolence,  but  attending  it 
only,  not  producing  it;  and  without  which,  if  it  were 
possible  for  benevolence  to  exist  without  delight,  it 
would  still,  as  before,  be  the  directing  spirit  of  every 
generous  breast. 


LECTURE  LX. 


I.  Immediate  Etnotiom^  in  which  tome  Moral  Feeling  it  »Ar««- 
tOT^ly  involved. — 2.  Love,  Hate,  continued. — Relatton$  vhich 
the^  (tear  to  the  Happinets  of  Man,  and  to  the  Benevolence  of  God. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  GentlemeH,  I  began  the  consi- 
deration of  that  order  of  our  emotions  in  which  some 

1  Ep.  IV.  T.  3C3-372. 
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moral  relation  is  involved;  and  considered,  in  the  first 
place,  those  vivid  feelings  which  arise  in  the  mind  on 
the  contemplation  of  virtuouB  or  vicious  actions,  and 
>vhich,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  are  truly  all  that 
di;jtinguishes  tlicse  actions  to  our  moral  rejiard,  as  vice 
or  virtue.  At  present,  however,  they  are  uot  cou- 
Bidcrcd  by  us  ethically,  in  their  relation  to  conduct, 
{for  in  tliis  light  they  are  to  be  reviewed  hy  us  after- 
wards ;)  but  merely  as  mental  phenomena :  feelings  or 
aifeetions  indicative  of  certain  susceptibilities  iu  the 
mind,  of  being  thus  affected. 

Next  to  these,  in  our  arrangement,  were  the  emotions 
of  love  and  hatred;  to  the  consideration  of  which, 
therefore,  1  proceeded.  The  remarks  which  I  made 
were  chiefly  illustrative  of  a  distinction  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  theory  of  morals,  with  respect 
to  the  pleasure  excited  by  tlie  objects  of  our  regard, 
■ — a  pleasure  which  is,  indeed,  inseparable  from  the 
regard,  and  without  which,  therefore,  of  course  no 
regard  can  be  felt,  but  which  is  not  itself  the  cause  or 
object  of  the  affectioii.  My  wish,  in  these  remarks, 
was  to  guard  you  against  the  sophistry  of  many  philo- 
sophers, who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  shown  man 
to  be  necessarily  selfish,  merely  by  showing  that  it  is 
delightful  for  hira  to  love  those  whom  it  is  virtue  to 
love,  and  whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
not  to  love,  even  though  no  happiness  had  attended 
the  affection ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  Iiim  not  to  despise 
or  dislike  the  mean  and  the  profligate,  though  no  idea- 
sure  attends  the  contemplation.  A  little  attention  to 
this  opposite  class  of  feelings,  which  arc  not  more 
essential  to  our  nature  than  the  others,  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  delight  of  loving  is  not 
the  cause  of  love.  We  despise,  without  any  pleasure 
in  despising ;  cei*tainly,  at  least,  not  on  account  of  any 
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pleasure  that  can  be  imagined  to  bo  felt  in  {Icspisinp. 
AVe  love,  in  like  mauncr,  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
loving,  but  on  account  of  the  qualities  which  it  is 
at  once  delightful  for  us  to  love,  and  impossible  for 
us  not  to  love.  AVe  cannot  feel  the  pleasure  of 
loving,  unless  we  have  previously  begun  to  love; 
and  it  is  Barely  aa  absurd  an  error,  in  this  as 
in  any  other  brancli  of  physics,  to  ascribe  to  that 
which  is  second  in  a  progressive  scale,  the  produc- 
tion of  that  very  primary  cause  of  which  itself  is  the 
result. 

The  pleasure  which  accompanies  the  benevolent 
affections,  that  has  been  thus  most  strangely  converted 
into  the  c^use  of  those  very  benevolent  affections  which 
it  necessarily  presupposes,  is  a  convincing  proof  how 
much  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  must  have  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  him  who  thus  adapted  their 
nature  as  much  to  the  production  of  good  as  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  We  are  formed  to  be  malevolent  in 
certain  circumstances,  as  in  other  circumstaucea  we 
are  formed  to  be  benevolent ;  but  we  are  not  formed 
to  have  equal  enjoyment  in  both.  The  benevolent 
aifections,  of  course,  lead  to  the  actions  by  which  hap- 
piness is  directly  diffused :  there  is  no  moment  at 
which  they  may  not  operate  with  advantage  to  society; 
and  the  more  constant  their  operation,  and  the  more 
widely  spread,  the  greater,  consequently,  is  the  result 
of  social  good.  T}ie  l>eity,  therefore,  has  not  merely 
rendered  us  susceptible  of  these  affections;  he  has 
made  the  continuance  of  thera  delightful,  that  we  may 
not  merely  indulge  them,  but  dwell  in  the  indulgence. 

TUua  liath  God, 
Sti]]  looking  to  liie  own  ]ilgli  imri»oec,  fix'J 
Tbo  virtues  of  bis  creatures;  thus  lie  rules 
Tlio  parcnt'0  fi>iul»CGG  and  tlie  i^atncjl'b  zeul, 
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Tlius  iha  warm  scdso  of  bouuur  and  of  aliiwic> 
Tlio  vows  nf  gratitude,  tlio  faith  of  lovo. 
The  joy  of  human  life,  the  earthly  Ileaveii. 

The  moral  affections  which  lead  to  the  infliction  of 
evil  are  occaBionally  as  necessary  as  tlie  benevolent 
affections.  If  vice  exist,  it  must  be  loathe<l  by  us,  or 
we  may  learn  to  imitate  it.  If  an  individual  bave  in- 
jured another  individual,  there  must  be  indignation  to 
feel  tlie  wrong  which  has  been  done,  and  a  zeal  to 
avenge  it.  The  malevolent  affections,  then,  are  evi- 
dently a  part  of  virtue  as  long  as  vice  exists ;  but  they 
are  necessary  only  for  the  occasional  purposes  of 
nature,  not  for  her  general  and  pcniianent  interest  In 
our  welfare.  If  all  men  were  uniformly  benevolent, 
the  earth,  indeed,  might  exhibit  an  appearance,  on  tlie 
contemplation  of  which  it  would  be  delightful  to  dwell. 
But  a  world  of  beings  universally  ami  permanently 
hating  and  hated,  is  a  world  that  fortunately  could 
not  exist  long ;  and  that,  while  it  existed,  could  be 
only  a  place  of  torture,  in  which  crimes  were  every 
moment  punished  and  every  moment  renewed;  or 
rather,  in  which  crimes,  and  the  mental  punishment  of 
crimes,  were  mingled  in  one  dreadful  confusion. 

In  such  circumstances,  what  is  it  which  we  may 
conceive  to  be  the  plan  of  Diviue  Goodness?  It  is 
that  very  plan  which  we  see  at  present  executed  in 
our  moral  constitution.  We  are  made  capable  of  a 
malevolence  that  may  be  said  to  be  virtuous,  when  it 
oj>erates  for  the  terror  of  injustice,  that  otherwise 
would  walk,  not  in  darkness,  through  the  world,  but 
in  open  light,  perpetrating  its  iniquities  without  shame 
or  remorse,  and  perpetrating  them  with  impunity. 
But,  that  even  this  virtuous  malevolence  may  not  out- 
last the  necessity  for  it,  it  is  made  painful  for  us  to  be 
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malevolent  even  in  this  best  sense.  We  require  to 
warm  otir  mind  witli  the  repeated  image  of  everything 
which  has  been  suffered  bj  the  good,  or  of  everything 
■which  the  good  would  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
impunity  of  tlie  wicked,  before  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  feel  delight  in  the  punishment  CTcn  of  the  most 
wicked,  at  least  when  the  insoleuce  of  power  and 
impunity  is  gone,  and  the  offender  is  trembling  at  the 
feet  of  those  whom  he  had  injured.  There  are  gentle 
feelings  of  mercy  that  continually  rise  upon  tlie  heart 
in  such  a  case,  feelings  that  check  even  the  pure  and 
eacred  resentment  of  imlignation  itself,  and  make  rigid 
justice  an  effort,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  painful 
efforts  of  virtue. 

"  To  love  is  to  enjoy,"  it  has  been  said ;  "  to  hate 
is  to  suffer;"  and,  in  conformity  with  this  remark, 
the  same  writer  observes,  that  **  though  it  may  not  be 
always  unjust,  it  must  be  always  absurd  to  hate  for 
any  length  of  time,  since  it  is  to  give  him  whom  we 
hate  the  advantage  of  occupying  us  with  a  painful 
feeling.  Of  two  enemies,  therefore,  which  is  the  more 
unhappy  ?  He,  we  may  always  answer,  whose  hatred 
is  the  greater.  The  mere  remembrance  of  his  enemy 
is  an  incessant  uneasiness  and  agitation  ;  and  he  en- 
dures, in  his  long  enmity,  far  more  pain  than  he  wishes 
to  inflict." 

The  annexation  of  pain  to  the  emotions  that  would 
lead  to  the  infliction  of  pain,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  very 
striking  proof,  that  he  who  formed  man  did  not  intend 
him  for  purposes  of  malignity, — as  the  delight  at- 
tached to  all  our  benevolent  emotions  may  be  con- 
sidered a^  a  positive  proof  that  it  was  for  purposes  of 
benevolence  that  man  was  formed, — puiiioses  which 
make  every  generous  exertion  more  deliglitful  to  the 
active  mind  itself  than  to  the  individuals  whose  hap* 
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piness  it  might  have  seemed  exclusively  to  promote. 
By  this  double  influence  of  every  tender  affection,  as 
it  flows  from  breast  to  breast,  there  is,  even  in  the 
simplest  offices  of  regard,  a  continual  multiplication 
of  pleasure,  when  the  sole  result  is  joy;  and  even 
when  the  social  kindnesses  of  life  do  lead  to  sorrow, 
they  lead  to  a  sorrow  which  is  so  tempered  with  a 
gentle  delight,  that  the  whole  mingled  emotion  has  a 
tenderness  which  the  heart  wonhl  be  unwilling  to 
relinquish,  if  it  were  absolute  indifference  that  was  to 
be  given  in  exchange. 

Who  tliat  Wars 
A  human  bosoin,  hAth  not  often  felt 
How  dear  aru  iill  tbo»c  tics,  which  bind  our  mca 
Id  gentloncBa  together,  at>d  how  avrovt 
Their  force,  let  Furtuue's  wayward  houd  Ihc  wliilo 
lie  kind  or  cruel  f     Ask  the  faithful  youth. 
Why  the  cold  prn  of  hor  whom  lon^  bo  loved, 
So  often  6118  his  arms,  so  often  chaws 
His  luut-ly  foutflCcpfl,  silent  aud  Tia«con, 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 
O!  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
ShoHhl  ne'er  cednce  his  bosnra  to  forego 
Thow  sacred  licmrs,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  ouvy,  sweet  rcuicmbraDCC  soothes, 
WitJi  virtue's  kindest  luolot,  his  aching  hrcost. 
And  turns  his  te«ni  to  nqduro.' 

Such,  then,  arc  the  comparative  influences  on  our 

happiness  and  misery,  of  the  emotions  of  love  and 

hatred:  and  it  cannot,  after  such  a  comparison,  seem 

wonilerful,  that  we  should  cling  to  the  oue  of  these 

orders  of  emotions,  almost  with  the  avidity  with  which 

we  cling  to  life.     It  ia  affection  in  some  of  its  forms 

which,  if  r  may  use  so  bold  a  phrase,  animates  even 

life  itself,  that,  without  it,  scarcely  could  be  worthy 

'  Plcasorea  of  Imagiuatiou,  second  form  of  the  poem,  Book  11. 
V.  009-624. 
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of  the  name.  lie  who  id  without  affection  may  exist, 
indeed,  in  a  populous  city,  with  ci'owda  around  him 
wherever  lie  may  cliauce  to  tuni ;  but  even  there,  ho 
Uvea  in  a  desert,  or  he  lives  only  among  statues  that 
move  and  spcuk,  but  are  incapable  of  saying  any  thing 
to  his  heaii.  flow  pathetically,  and  almost  how 
sublimely,  does  one  of  the  female  saints  of  the  liomish 
Church  express  the  importance  of  affection  to  hap- 
piness, when,  in  speaking  of  the  great  enemy  of  man- 
kind, whose  situation  might  seem  to  i)rescnt  so  many 
other  conceptions  of  raiserj',  she  singles  out  this  one 
c  ire  urns  tauee,  and  she  says,  "  How  sa<l  is  the  state  of 
that  being  condemned  to  love  nothing!"  "If  we  had 
been  destined  to  live  abandoned  to  ourselves,  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,"  says 
Barthelemi,  "  perhaps  nature  would  have  denied  us  a 
feeling  heart ;  but,  if  she  had  given  us  one,  rather  _ 
than  love  nothing  that  heart  would  have  tamed  tigers  ^H 
and  animated  rocks.'"  This,  indeed,  I  may  remark,  ^1 
strong  as  the  expression  of  Barthelemi  may  seem,  is 
no  more  than  what  man  truly  does.  So  susceptible 
is  he  of  kind  affection,  that  he  does  animate  with  his 
regard  the  very  rocks,  if  only  they  are  rocks  that 
have  been  long  familiar  to  him.  The  single  survivor 
of  a  shipwreck,  who  has  spent  many  dreary  years  on 
some  island,  of  which  he  has  been  the  only  humaa 
inhabitant,  will,  in  the  rapture  of  deliverance,  when 
he  ascends  the  vessel  that  is  to  restore  him  to  society 
and  his  country,  feel,  perhaps,  no  grief  mingling  with 
a  joy  so  overwhelming.  But,  when  the  overwhelming 
emotion  has  in  part  subsided,  and  when  he  sees  the 
island  dimly  fading  from  his  view,  there  will  be  a 
feeling  of  grief,  that  will  overcome,  for  the  moment, 
even  the  tumultuous  joy.  The  thought  that  he  is 
'   Voj-ago  de  Jeune  AnactiarsU,  cliaj'.  Ux^-iii. 
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never  to  see  again  tbat  cave  which  was  so  long  his 
Iiome,  and  that  ahore  which  he  has  so  often  trod,  will 
rise  so  sadly  to  his  mind,  that  it  will  be  to  hira,  before 
reflection,  almost  like  a  momentary  wish  that  he  were 
aji^iii  in  that  very  loneliness,  from  which  to  be  freed, 
seemed  to  him  before,  like  resurrection  from  the  tomb. 
He  has  not  tamed  tigers,  indeed,  but  he  will  find,  in 
his  waking  remembrances,  and  in  his  dreams,  that  he 
has  animated  rocks,  that  his  heart  has  not  been  idle, 
even  when  it  hjul  no  kindred  object  to  occupy  it,  and 
that  bis  cave  has  not  been  a  mere  place  of  shelter, 
but  a  friend. 

"  If,"  says  the  author  of  Anacharsis,  "  we  were 
told  that  two  strangers,  cast  by  chance  on  a  desert 
island,  had  formed  a  union  of  regard,  the  charms  of 
which  were  a  full  compensation  to  them  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  universe  winch  they  had  lost ;  if  we  were 
told  that  there  existed  anywhere  a  single  family, 
occupied  solely  in  strengthening  the  ties  of  blood  with 
the  ties  of  friendship;  if  we  were  told  that  thcro 
existed  in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  a  people  who  knew 
no  other  law  than  that  of  loving  each  other,  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  not  loving  each  other  sufficiently, 
who  is  there  among  us  that  could  ilare  to  pity  the 
fate  of  the  two  strangers,  that  would  not  wish  to 
belong  to  the  family  of  friends,  that  would  not  fly  to 
the  climate  of  that  happy  people  ?  0  mortals,  igno- 
rant and  unworthy  of  your  destiny,"  he  continues,  "it 
is  not  necessary  for  you  to  cross  the  seas  to  discover 
the  happiness.  It  may  exist  in  every  condition,  in 
every  time,  in  every  place,  in  you,  around  you,  where- 
ever  benevolence  is  felt."' 

After  these  remarks  on  the  emotions  of  love  and 
hatred  in  general,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prosecute 
I  Voyage  de  Jeoue  Aoaclarsitt,  oliap.  Ixxviii, 
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the  investigation  of  them  with  any  minuteness,  at  least 
through  all  their  varieties.  The  emotions,  intlced, 
though  classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  love, 
are  of  many  varieties :  but  the  difference  is  a  difference 
of  feeling  too  simple  to  be  made  the  subject  of  de- 
Bcripfcive  detinition.  I  have  already,  in  my  general 
analysis  of  the  emotion,  stated  its  two  great  elements, 
— a  vivid  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  object 
of  regard,  ami  a  desire  of  the  happiness  of  that  object ; 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  various  objects,  the  plea- 
sure may  be  as  different  in  (quality  aa  the  correspond- 
ing desire  is  different  in  degree.  The  love  which  we 
feel  for  a  near  relation,  may  not  then,  in  our  maturer 
years,  be  exactly  the  same  emotion  as  that  which  we 
feel  for  a  friend ;  the  love  which  we  feel  for  one  rela- 
tion or  friend  of  one  character,  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  love  wkiuh  we  feel  for  another  relation  perhaps 
of  the  same  degree  of  propinquity,  or  for  another  friend 
of  a  ditlerent  character ;  yet,  if  wc  were  to  attempt 
to  state  these  differences  in  words,  we  might  make 
them  a  little  more  obscure,  but  we  could  not  make 
them  more  intelligible. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  define  what  is 
really'  indefinable.  Tlie  love  which  we  feel  for  our 
parents,  our  friends,  our  country,  is  known  better  by 
these  mere  phrases  than  by  any  description  of  tho 
variety  of  the  feelings  themselves ;  as  the  difference 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  sweetness  of  honey  and  the 
svveetucss  of  sugar  is  knorni  better  by  these  mere 
names  of  the  particular  substances  which  excite  the 
feelings,  than  by  any  description  of  the  difference  of 
the  sweetnospps  :  or  mther,  in  the  one  way  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  known  to  those  who  have  ever  tasted 
the  two  substances  ;  in  the  other  \vay,  no  words  which 
human  art  could  employ,  if  the  substances  themselves 
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are^iiot  named,  would  bo  able  to  make  known  the  dis- 
tinctive shades.  Who  is  there  who  could  describe  to 
another  the  sensations  of  smell  which  he  receives  from 
a  rose,  a  violet,  a  sprig  of  jessamine,  or  of  honeysuckle, 
thoii^di,  in  using  these  names,  1  have  ah-eudy  conveyed 
to  your  mind  a  complete  notion  of  this  very  difference  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention,  then,  to  give  you  any  de- 
scription of  the  varieties  of  emotion,  comprehended 
under  the  general  tenns  of  love  and  hate,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  it  is  not  in  my  power.  To  your  own 
mind,  the  greater  number  of  these  must  already  be 
sufficiently  familiar.  A  few  very  brief  remarks  on  the 
general  guardianship  of  affection,  under  which  man  is 
placed,  and  on  the  happiness  of  which  it  is  productive, 
are  all  wbich  I  shall  attempt  to  offer  to  you. 

The  lielplessnes-s  of  man  at  birtli.  and  for  the  first 
years  of  life,  is  what  must  have  powerfully  impressed 
every  one,  however  unapt  to  moralize  on  the  contrasts 
of  the  present,  ami  the  past,  and  the  future ;  those 
contrasts  which  nature  is  incessantly  exhibiting,  not 
more  strikingly,  in  what  we  term  the  accidents  of  in- 
dividual fortune,  or  the  dreadful  revolutions  of  nations, 
wliicli  occur  only  at  distant  intervals,  than  in  the  phe- 
nomena which  form  the  regular  display  of  her  power 
in  every  generation  of  mankind,  and  every  individual 
of  every  genersUion.  That  glorious  animal  who  is  to 
rule  all  other  animals,  to  invade  their  deepest  recesses, 
to  drive  the  most  ferocious  from  their  dens,  and  to 
make  the  strength  of  the  strongest  only  an  instrument 
of  more  complete  subjection — what  is  heat  his  birth? 
A  creature  that  seems  incapable  of  any  thing  bat  of 
tears  and  cries,  as  Pliny  so  forcibly  pictures  him  in  a 
few  words,  "  Fh'us  animal  caetcris  imperaiitvum"^  If 
we  were  to  consider  him,  as  abandoned  to  himself,  wo 
'  Lib.  rii.  proflem. 
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mi^ht  indeed  say,  to  use  a  still  stronger  ptrase  of  Ci- 
cero, that  man  in  born  not  of  a  motlier,  but  of  a  step- 
mother. "  Hominem,  non  ut  a  rnatre  setl  a  noverca 
natum,  corpore  nidi,  fragili  et  infirmo,  animo  autem 
anxio  ad  molestias,  in  quo  tameu  mc&sct  obrutus  qui- 
dum  divinus  ignis."  Is  the  divine  spark,  >vhlch  seems 
Bcarcely  to  gleam  through  that  feeble  frame,  to  be 
quenched  in  it  for  ever?  It  is  feebleness,  indeed, 
wliich  we  behold  :  but  the  creator  of  tliat  which  seems 
BO  feeble,  was  the  Omnipotent.  That  Power,  which 
is  omnipotent  to  bless,  has  thrown  no  helpless  outcast 
on  the  world.  Before  it  brought  him  into  existence, 
it  provided  what  was  to  be  strength,  and  more  than 
strength,  to  the  weakness  which  was  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  ready  protection.  There  are  beings  who  love 
him  before  their  eyes  have  seen  what  they  love ;  who 
expect,  with  all  the  atfection  of  long  intimacy,  or  rather 
with  an  affection  to  which  that  of  the  most  cordial 
friendship  is  indifference  and  cohlness^tbat  unsuspect- 
ing object  of  tlieir  regard,  who  is  to  receive  their  cares, 
without  knowing  of  whom  they  are  the  cares ;  but 
who  is  to  reward  every  labour  and  anxiety,  by  the 
mere  smile,  that  almost  unconsciously  answers  their 
smile,  or  the  unintentional  caress,  to  which  their  love 
is  to  affix  so  teuiler  a  meaning.  How  beautiful  is  the 
arrangement  which  has  thus  adapted  to  each  other 
the  feebleness  of  the  weak,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
strong,  iu  which  the  happiness  of  those  who  require 
protection,  and  of  those  who  are  able  to  give  protec- 
tion, is  equally  secured  ;  and  man,  deriving  from  his 
early  wants  the  social  affections  which  aftenvarda 
bind  him  to  his  race,  is  made  the  most  powerful  of 
earthly  beings  by  that  very  imbecility  which  seeraed 
to  mark  him  as  born  only  to  suffer  aufl  to  perish  ! 
The  suddenness  of  the  change  which  at  this  inter- 
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esting  period  takes  place,  in  many  instances,  in  the 
whole  character  and  mode  of  conduct  of  the  mother, 
is  as  remarkable  aa  the  force  of  the  fondness  itself. 
The  affection  which  the  child  requires  is  not  an  aftec- 
tiou  of  a  passive  sort ;  it  is  one  which  must  watcli 
and  endure  fatigues,  and  t]ie  privation  of  many  accus- 
tomed pleasures.     But  nature,  who,  in  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  the  new  animated  being,  has  provided 
for  it  the  food  best  suited  for  its  little  frame,  by  a 
change  in  the  very  bodily  functions  of  the  mother,  has 
provided  equally  for  that  corresponding  change  which 
is  necessary  in  the  maternal  mind.     "  How  common 
is  it,"  says  Dr.  lleid,  "  to  see  a  yonng  woman,  in  the 
gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  spent  her  days  in  mirth, 
and  her  nights  in  profound  sleep,  without  solicitude  or 
care,  all  at  once   transformed   into  the  careful,  the 
solicitous,  the  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear  infant ;  do- 
ing nothing  by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  serving  it 
in  the  meanest  offices ;  by  night,  depriving  herself  of 
sound  sleep   for  months,  that   it  may  lie  safe  in  her 
arms.     Forgetful  of  herself,  her  whole  care  is  centred 
in  this  little  object.     Such  a  sudden  transformation  of 
her  whole  habits,  and  occupation,  and  tnrn  of  mind, 
if  we  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would  appear  a  more 
wonderful   metamorphosis   than   any  that   Ovid  has 
described."  ^ 

Such  is  that  species  of  love  which  constitutes  pa- 
rental aifectiou, — an  affection,  however,  that  is  not  to 
fade  with  the  wants  to  which  it  was  so  necessarj' ; 
but  is  to  extend  its  regard,  with  delightful  recipro- 
cities of  kindness,  over  the  whole  life  of  its  object ;  or 
rather,  is  not  to  tenninatc  with  this  mortal  life,  but 
only  to  begin  then  a  new  series  of  wishes,  that  extend 
themselves  through  immortality.     Affection  is  not  a 

*  On  the  Active  Powers,  Eskit  III.  c.  i. 
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task  that  finishes  when  the  work  wliicli  it  was  to 
accomplish  is  done.  The  dead  body  of  their  child, 
over  which  the  parents  bend  in  anguish,  is  not  to  them 
a  release  from  cares  imposed  on  tlieni.  It  awakes  in 
them  love  not  less,  but  more  vivid.  It  spwiks  to 
them  of  him  who  stiU  exists  to  their  remembrances, 
and  their  hopes  of  future  meeting,  as  he  existed  be- 
fore, to  all  the  happiness  of  mutual  ])resence.  On 
their  o\\'n  bed  of  death,  if  he  is  the  sur\ivor,  they  have 
still  some  anxieties,  even  of  this  earth,  for  bim.  They 
look  with  devout  confidence  to  that  God,  who  is  the 
happiness  of  those  who  are  admitted,  after  the  toils 
of  life,  to  his  divine  presence ;  but  tbey  look  to  him 
also  as  the  happiness  of  those  whose  earthly  career 
is  not  yet  accomplished ;  the  averter  of  jieiiU,  to  which 
they  can  no  longer  be  exposed  ;  the  source  of  conso- 
lation in  griefs,  which  they  can  no  longer  feel.  The 
heaven  of  which  they  think  is  not  the  heaven  that  Is 
at  the  moment  at  which  tbey  ascend  to  it,  but  the 
heaven  which  is  to  be,  when  at  least  one  other  inhabi- 
tant is  added  to  it. 

These  are  the  delightful  emotions  of  parental  re- 
gard, which  far  more  than  repay  every  parental 
anxiety.  But  does  the  child  enjoy  their  protecting 
influence  without  any  return  of  love  ?  His  little  heai-t, 
— the  heart  of  him  who  is  perhaps  afterwards  to  have 
the  same  parental  feelings, — is  not  so  cold  and  insen- 
sible. His  love,  indeed,  has  not  tbe  intensity  of 
interest,  far  leas  the  reaj^oning  foresight,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  zealous  fondness  of  that  unwearied 
guardianship  on  which  be  depends.  But  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion from  the  same  blessed  sunshine  to  liis  own 
delighted  bosom.  It  is  this  which,  in  childhood,  makes 
even  obedience, — tbe  most  painful,  perhaps,  of  all 
tilings,  when  the  reason  of  the  command  is  not  known. 
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— almost  as  deliglitful  as  llie  freedom  wliich  is  re- 
struiued;  and  which,  in  maturer  life,  coLtiuues  a 
reverence,  which  the  proud  mind  of  mnn  refuses  to 
every  other  created  being.  It  is  to  tlie  feeling  of  thia 
sacred  and  paramount  regard,  that  wo  are  to  tnice  the 
pccuhar  horror  attached  in  every  nation  to  parricide. 
Murder,  indeed,  in  every  form,  is  horrihle  to  our  con- 
ception ;  hut  the  murder  of  a  parent  is  a  crime  of 
which  we  mark  the  occurrence  with  the  same  aston- 
ishment with  which  we  mark  and  record  some  fearful 
prodigy  of  nature. 

Tlie  fraternal  affection  is,  in  truth,  in  its  origin,  only 
another  form  of  that  general  susceptibility  of  friend- 
ship with  which  nature  has  endowed  us.  Wc  cannot 
live  long  with  any  one,  in  the  constant  interchange  of 
social  ofiices,  without  forming  an  attachment,  which 
13  altogether  independent  of  the  expectation  of  the 
benefits  that  may  arise  from  a  continuance  of  the  in- 
tercourse ;  and  what  we  feel  for  every  otlier  ylaymatc, 
with  whom  we  meet  only  occasionally,  must  surely  be 
felt  still  more  for  those  who  have  partaken  almost  of 
every  pleasure  whicli  we  have  enjoyed  since  we  entered 
into  life,  and  who,  in  all  the  little  adventures,  of  years 
that  have  relatively,  as  many,  or  even  more  important 
incidents,  than  the  years  which  are  occupied  only  with 
a  few  great  projects,  have  been  the  companions  of  our 
toils,  and  perils,  and  successes.  In  the  case  of  fra- 
ternal friendship,  too,  there  is  the  strong  additional 
circumstance,  that,  in  loving  a  brother,  we  love  one 
who  is  dear  to  those  to  whom  our  liveliest  affections 
have  been  already  given.  We  cannot  love  a  friend 
without  taking  some  interest  in  whatever  may  befall 
the  friends  of  our  friends ;  and  we  cannot  love  our 
parents,  therefore,  without  feeling  some  additional 
sympathy  with  those  whose  happiness  we  know  would 
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be  happinefes  to  thcni,  and  whose  distresses  miserr. 
This  reflection  from  our  filial  fondneBS,  however,  is  but 
a  circumstance  in  addiition ;  the  great  source  of  the 
fraternal  i-ogard,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  iu  that 
general  susce])tihility  of  our  nature,  to  which  we  owe 
all  our  friendships  ;  that  susceptibility  wliich  has  made 
brothers  of  mankind,  at  least  of  all  the  nobler  Indi- 
viduals of  mankind,  though  their  common  passions 
might  seem  to  oj)pf>8e  them  in  endless  rivalries.  The 
same  atfection  which,  in  the  nursery,  attracted  its 
two  little  inhabitants,  to  look  on  the  same  objects,  to 
mix  in  the  same  sports,  to  fonn  the  same  plans, — not 
indeed  for  the  next  year  or  month,  but  for  the  next 
hour  or  minute,  is  that  which,  in  a  ditfcrent  period  of 
life,  augments,  and  perpetuates,  and  extends  to  others, 
the  same  feelings  of  social  regard, — a  regard  which, 

PueVd  to  eocial,  to  diviuo, 
Gives  theo  to  uinko  thy  ndiglibour'a  bleiuliig  thine. 
la  iJiis  too  little  for  tliy  Umndlesy  lieart  ? 
Extend  it — let  thy  enemiex  Lave  part. 
Grasp  tlio  wliulc  wurI(U  of  rcueoii,  life,  aiid  soiiM, 
la  one  close  syetem  of  benerolenoe : — 
Happier  aa  kinder,  in  whatc'or  degree ; 
And  height  of  hlitg^  but  height  of  charity.' 

Such  is  man,  the  parent,  the  child,  the  brother,  the 
citizen,  the  member  of  the  great  community  of  all  who 
live.  There  is  still  another  aspect,  however,  in  which 
our  susceptibilities  of  the  emotions  of  love  may  be 
considered  ;  and  that  which  haa,  in  common  language, 
almost  absorbed  the  name, — the  affection  which  tho 
sexes  bear  to  ea«h  other, — an  affection  on  which,  in 
its  mere  physical  relation  to  the  preser^'ation  of  the 
species,  all  our  other  emotions  may  be  said  indirectly 
to  depend,  and  of  which  the  moral  relations  that  alone 
•  Esaay  on  Hjui,  Ep.  IV.  v.  353-30'0. 
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nrc  to  be  considered  by  us,  are  as  powerful  in  their  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  as  they  are  general  in  their 
empire,  and  not  more  jfroductive  of  happiness  or 
misery,  than  they  are  of  virtue  or  of  vice. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  this  relation  on 
human  happiness,  we  are  not  to  have  regard  merely 
to  those  emotions  which  are  excited  in  the  individuals 
who  feel  that  exclusive  delight  in  each  other's  society, 
and  tliat  reciprocal  a(!mii-ation  and  confidence,  the 
charm  of  which  constitutes  the  moral  part  of  what  is 
called  love.  These  feelings,  indeed,  are  truly  valuable 
in  themselves,  a*  a  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
and  would  still  be  most  valuable,  even  though  no  other 
beneficial  influence  were  to  flow  from  them.  But, 
precious  as  they  are  in  tliis  respect,  we  ai-e  not  to 
re^rd  them  as  extending  only  to  the  individuals 
themselves,  and  beginning  and  ceasing  with  their  en- 
joyments. The  chief  value  of  this  relation  is  difl^used 
over  all  mankind.  It  is  to  be  traced  in  that  charac- 
ter of  refinement  which  it  has  given  to  society,  and 
with  which  love  extends  its  delightful  and  humanizing 
influence,  even  to  those  who  may  pass  through  life 
without  feeling  its  more  direct  and  inmicdiate  charms. 
It  is,  in  this  respect,  like  that  sunshine  which  even 
the  blind  enjoy,  in  the  wannth  which  it  produces, 
though  they  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  light 
from  which  it  flows. 

Tho  system  of  gentler  manners  once  produced  in 
this  way,  may  diffuse  the  influence  in  a  great  degree 
without  a  renewal  of  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it ; 
and  yet,  even  at  present,  when  men  Hve  long  together 
without  much  intercourse  with  the  gentler  sex,  we  are 
soon  able  to  discover  some  proof  of  the  absence  of 
that  influence  which  is  not  necessary  only  for  raising 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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man  from  savage  life,  but  for  saving  him  from  relapsing 
into  it. 

That  the  female  character,  however,  may  have  its 
just  influence,  it  is  necessary  that  the  female  charac- 
ter should  lie  respected.  When  woman  is  valued  only 
as  subservient  to  the  animal  pleasures  of  man,  or  to 
the  multiplication  of  his  race,  there  may  be  as  much 
fondness  as  is  involved  in  sensual  profligacy, — there 
may  be  a  dreadful  mixture  of  monientary  tenderness 
with  habitual  tyranny  and  servility ;  but  this  is  not 
love,  and  therefore  not  the  moral  influence  of  love, — 
not  that  equal  and  reciprocal  communication  of  sen- 
timents and  wishes, 

IVLcti  thuugbt  meets  tliouglit,  ere  from  tlic  lipa  it  sUrt, 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

Pope. 

"  The  empire  of  women,"  says  an  eloquent  foreigner, 
"  is  not  theirs  because  men  have  willed  it,  but  because 
it  is  the  will  of  nature.  Miserable  must  be  the  age  in 
which  this  empire  is  lost,  and  in  which  the  judgments 
of  women  are  counted  as  nothing  by  man.  Kvery 
people  in  the  ancient  w^orld  that  can  be  said  to  have 
had  morals  has  respected  the  sex — Sparta,  Germany, 
Rome.  At  Rome,  the  exploits  of  the  victorious 
generals  were  honoured  by  the  grateful  voices  of  the 
women ;  on  every  general  calamity  their  tears  were  a 
public  offering  to  the  gods.  In  either  case,  their  vows 
and  their  sorrows  were  thus  consecrated  as  the  most 
solemn  judgments  of  the  state.  It  is  to  them  that  all 
the  great  revolutions  of  the  republic  are  to  be  traced. 
By  a  woman  Home  acquired  liberty ;  by  a  woman 
the  Plebeians  acquired  the  consulate ;  by  a  woman, 
finished  the  decemviral  tyranny;  by  women,  when  the 
city  was  trembling  with  a  vindictive  exile  at  its  gates. 
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it  was  saved  from  that  destruction  whicli  no  other 
influence  could  avert.  To  our  eyes,  indeed,  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  every  thin«»  some  cause  or  pretence 
for  mockery,  a  procession  of  this  sort  might  seem  to 
present  only  a  subject  of  derision ;  and,  in  the  altered 
state  of  manners  of  our  capitals,  some  cause  of  such  a 
feeling  might  perhaj>s  truly  be  found  in  the  different 
aspect  of  the  procession  itself.  But  compose  it  of 
Roman  women,  and  you  will  have  the  eyes  of  every 
Volscian,  and  the  heart  of  Coriolanus."  * 

In  the  whole  progress  of  life  in  its  permanent  con- 
nexions, and  even  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  society, 
so  much  of  conduct  must  have  relation  to  the  other 
sex,  and  be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  views 
which  we  have  been  led  to  form  with  respect  to  them, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  just  views 
seem  to  me  of  so  much  importance  to  a  young  and  in- 
genuous mind.  In  such  a  mind,  a  respect  for  the  ex- 
cellencies of  woman  is,  in  its  practical  consequences, 
almost  another  form  of  respect  for  virtue  itself. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  tlio  other  sex.  we  are 
too  apt  to  measure  ourselves  with  them  only  in  those 
respects  in  which  we  arrogate  an  indisputable  superi- 
ority, and  to  forget  the  circumstances  from  which 
chiefly  that  superiority  is  derived;  if  even  there  be  as 
great  a  superiority  as  we  suppose,  in  the  respects  in 
wliich  we  may,  perhaps  falsely,  lay  claim  to  it.  We 
think,  in  such  an  estimate,  not  so  much  of  the  pecu- 
liar merits  which  they  possess,  as  of  peculiar  merits 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  of  possess- 
ing. We  forget  those  tender  virtues,  which  are  so 
lovely  in  themselves,  and  to  which  we  owe  half  the 
virtue  of  which  we  boast.  We  forget  the  compassion 
which  is  so  ready  to  soothe  our  sorrows,  and  without 
'  Rousaeau. 
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■which,  perhaps,  to  awaken  and  direct  our  pity  to  others, 
we  should  scarcely  have  known  that  the  relief  of 
misery  was  one  of  our  duties,  or  rather  one  of  the 
noblest  privileges  of  our  nature.  We  forget  the  pa- 
tience which  bears  so  well  every  grief  but  those  which 
ourselves  occasion,  and  which  feels  these  deepest  sor- 
rows with  iutenser  suffering,  only  from  that  value, 
above  all  other  possessions,  which  is  attached  to  our 
regard.  We  forget  those  intellectual  graces  wliicli 
are  the  chief  embellish m en t  of  our  life,  and  which, 
shedding  over  it  at  once  a  gaiety  and  a  tenderness 
which  nothing  else  could  diffuse,  soften  down  the  as- 
perities of  our  harsher  iutellect.  But,  forgetting  all 
these  excellencies  which  are  the  excellencies  of  others, 
we  are  far  from  forgetting  the  scholastic  acquisitions 
of  languages  or  science,  which  seem  to  us  doubly  im- 
portant, because  tliey  arc  our  own ;  acquisitions  that, 
in  some  distinguished  instances,  indeed,  may  confer 
glory  on  the  nature  that  is  capable  of  them,  but  that, 
in  many  cases,  leave  no  other  clfects  on  the  mind  than 
a  pride  of  sex,  which  the  inadequacy  of  these  supposed 
means  of  paramount  distinction  should  rather  have 
converted  into  resiiect  for  those  who,  almost  without 
study,  or  at  least  with  far  humbler  opportunities,  have 
learned  from  their  own  hearts  what  is  virtuous,  and 
from  their  own  genius  whatever  is  meet  important  to 
be  known. 

Even  with  respect  to  those  studies,  which  we  have 
reserved  almost  as  au  exclusive  privilege  of  our  sex, 
we  should  remember  that  the  privation,  on  the  pai-t 
of  woman,  is  a  sacri^cc  that  is  made  to  a  system  of 
general  manners,  which,  whether  truly  essential  or  not, 
we  have  at  least  chosen  to  regard  as  essential  to  our 
happiness.  We  impose  on  them  duties  that  are,  per- 
haps, incompatible  with  severe  study;  we  require  of 
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tliem  the  highest  excellence  in  many  elegant  arts,  to 
excel  in  which,  if  we  too  were  to  attempt  it,  wouIJ  be 
the  labour  of  half  our  life ;  we  require  (»f  them  even  the 
charm  of  a  sort  of  delicate  ignorance,  as  if  ignorance 
itdelf  were  a  grace  ;  and  then,  with  most  inconsistent 
severity,  we  affect  to  regard  them  witli  contempt, 
because  they  have  fulfilled  the  very  duties  imposed 
on  them,  and  have  charmed  us  with  all  the  exceUen- 
ciea,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  some  of  tlie  defects,  wliich 
we  required.  If  they  err  in  being  as  ignorant  of 
the  choral  prosody  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  tlie  fluxion- 
ary  calculus  of  the  modems,  as  the  greater  number 
even  of  the  well-educateil  of  our  own  sex.  let  us  at 
least  allow  them  the  privilege  of  speaking  of  anapests 
and  infinitesimals,  without  forfeiting  our  regard, — 
before  we  smile  at  ignorance  which  ourselves  have 
produced,  and  whicli,  if  we  conhl  remove  with  a  wish, 
there  are  few,  perhaps,  even  of  those  who  affect  to 
despise  it,  who  would  not  tremble  at  the  comparative 
light  in  which  they  would  themselves  have  to  appear. 
Tn  tlie  course  of  yonr  life  yon  must  often  mingle 
with  the  frivolous  of  our  own  sex,  who,  knowing  little 
more,  know  at  least,  and  can  repeat,  as  their  only  liter- 
ature, some  of  the  trite  traditionary  sarcasms  which 
have  been  tediously  repeated  agniust  women, — ^though 
they  have  had  no  difficulty  in  forgetting  the  far  more 
numerous  sarcasms  which  even  men  have  pointed 
against  the  vices  of  men.  But  though  minds,  which 
women  would  despise  and  blush  to  resemble,  may 
speak  contemptuously  of  excellence  which  they  cannot 
hope  to  equal,  it  is  only  from  the  contemptible,  in 
such  a  case,  that  you  will  hear  the  expression  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  real  or  affected  disdain  of  such  minds 
is,  perhaps,  not  less  glorious  to  the  character  of  the 
sex  which  they  deride,  than  the  respect  which  that 
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character  never  fails  to  obtain  from  those  who  alone 
are  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  and  whose  admiration 
alone  ia  honour. 

To  the  dissolute,  indeed,  who  are  fond  of  aasociating 
with  the  lowest  of  the  sex,  and  who.  in  their  concep- 
tion of  female  excellence,  can  form  no  brighter  pictures 
in  their  mind  than  of  the  inmates  of  a  brothel,  or  of 
those  whom  a  brothel  might  admit  as  its  inmates, 
woman  may  seem  a  being  like  themselves,  and  be  a 
subject  of  insulting  mockery  in  the  coarse  laughter 
and  drunkenness  of  the  feast ;  but  the  mocker}*,  in 
such  a  case,  is  descriptive  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
deriders  more  than  of  the  derided.  It  la  not  so  much 
the  expression  of  contempt  as  the  confession  of  vice. 

The  respect  which  he  feels  for  the  virtues  of  woman, 
may  thus  he  considered  almost  as  a  teat  of  the  virtues 
of  man.  lie  is,  and  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
he  wishes  the  companions  of  his  domestic  hours  to  be: 
noble,  if  he  wish  them  to  be  dignified  ;  frivolous,  if  he 
wish  them  to  be  triflers :  and  far  more  abject  than  the 
victims  of  his  capricious  favour,  if,  with  tlie  ]>ower  of 
enjoying  their  free  and  lasting  affection,  he  would  yet 
sacrifice  whatever  love  has  most  delightful,  and  con- 
demn them  to  a  slavery  of  the  dismal  and  dreary 
influence  of  which  he  is  himself  to  be  the  slave. 


LECTURE  LXI. 


I.  Immediate  Emotiont^  inPuUiiiff  necetiarily  tome  Moral  F<tl- 
\ng. — 2.  Lozn  and  Ilat^,  concluded, — 3.  Sympathy  with  t/ts 
Happin«*$  and  Sorrow  of  otheru 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  considered  the 
various  affections   comprehended  under  the  general 
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saw  bow  hK^  ihew  enbA^e  to  hi^fiatm,  hy  the 
pleasoie  wUcfc  tber  (firecUf  TMdl»  aad  atiB  mon  hj 
the  pkasve  wkiefa  tiMT  diffuse  OTcr  evoT  otker  cajoT-- 
ment,  or  wifk  which  thty  tc^ier  eresi  ■Jrrtitf  itacIC 
till  it  almost  eeeae  to  be  n  etiL  The  bmhI  sasmL 
who  despiae  the  fdearares  of  the  imdefstandiiig,  and 
those  delights  which  have  been  so  trnlj  called  '*  the 
luxarr  of  doing  good,"  muk  still,  in  their  pettr  laxa- 
ries^  Itare  an  aftetioa  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  the 
semblance  of  affection,  to  diffuse  over  their  indolgeaoee 
the  chief  part  of  the  little  pleasare  which  they  seem 
to  yield.  To  giTC  a  taste  to  their  costly  food  they 
must  collect  smiles  around  the  table,  even  though 
there  be  at  the  heart  a  sad  conviction  that  the  smiles 
are  only  the  mimicry  of  kindness.  So  essential,  how- 
ever, is  kindness  to  happiness,  that  even  this  very 
mimicry  of  it  is  more  than  can  be  abandoned ;  and  if 
all  the  gay  faces  of  the  guests  around  the  festive  board 
could  in  an  instant  be  converted  into  statues*  in  that 
very  instant  the  delight  of  him  who  spread  the  mag- 
nificence for  the  eyes  of  others,  and  caught  a  sort  of 
shadow}'  gaiety  from  that  cheerfulness  wliich  liwl  at 
least  the  appearance  of  social  regard,  would  oca^e,  as 
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if  he  too  had  lost  CTcn  the  common  sensibilities  of  life. 
He  would  still  see,  on  every  side,  attendants  ready 
to  obey  a  word,  or  a  very  look ;  the  same  luxurious 
delicacies  would  be  before  him ;  but  tliere  would  no 
longer  be  the  same  appetite,  that  could  feel  them  to 
be  luxuries :  and  the  enjoyment  received,  if  any  enjoy- 
ment were  received,  would  be  far  less  than  that  of  the 
labourer  in  his  coarser  meal,  when  there  is  only  sim- 
ple fare  upon  the  board,  but  affection  in  every  heart 
that  is  round  it,  and  social  gladness  in  every  eye. 

So  consolatory  is  regard,  and  so  tranquillizing,  in  all 
the  agitations  of  life,  except  the  very  horrors  of  guilty 
passion,  and  the  remorse  by  which  these  are  pursued, 
that  he  who  has  one  heart  to  share  his  affliction, 
though  he  may  still  have  feelings  to  which  we  must 
continue  to  give  the  name  of  sorrow,  cannot  be  miser- 
able; while  he  who  has  no  heart  that  would  care 
whether  he  were  suffering  or  enjoying,  alive  or  dead, 
and  who  lias  himself  no  regard  to  the  sufTeriug  or 
enjoyment  even  of  a  single  individual,  may  be  rich, 
indeed,  in  the  external  means  of  happiness,  but  ho 
cannot  be  rich  in  happiness^  which  external  things 
may  promote,  but  are  as  little  capable  of  producing  as 
the  incense  on  the  altar  of  giving  out  its  aromatic 
odours,  where  there  is  no  warmth  to  kindle  it  into 
fragrance.  The  blind  possessor  of  some  ample  inheri- 
tance, who  is  led  through  groves  :ind  over  lawns  where 
he  sees  no  part  of  that  loveliness  which  every  other 
eye  is  so  quick  to  perceive,  and  who,  as  be  walks  in 
darkness  amid  the  brightest  colours  of  nature,  has 
merely  tlie  pleasure  of  thinking  that  whatever  his  foot 
has  pressed  is  his  o\\t1j  enjoys  hia  splendid  domains 
with  a  gratification  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
haughty  lord  of  possessions  i)erhap8  still  more  ample, 
who,  \\ithout  any  mere  visual  infirmity,  is  able  to  walk 
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unled  amid  his  own  groves  and  lawns,  which  he  moa- 
eures  with  a  cold  and  selfish  eye;  hut  who  walks 
among  them  unloving  and  unloved,  blind  to  all  that 
Bunshinc  of  the  heart  which  is  for  ever  diffusing,  even 
on  earth,  a  celestial  loveliness, — a  loveliness  to  which 
there  are  hearts  and  spirits  as  insensible  as  there  are 
eyes  that  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  tbe  common 
radiance  of  heaven.  "  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of 
a  world,"  it  has  been  truly  said  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
DO  curse  so  dreadful  as  that  which  would  render  man 
wholly  insensible  of  affection,  even  though  it  were  to 
leave  him  all  the  cumbrous  wealth  of  a  thousand 
empires  :^ 

Virat  Tacuvtus,  qtineBo,  vel  Nestora  totiim  : 
Fossideat  quantum  rapuit  Nero  :  montibua  aiirum 
Exoequct ;  ncc  ainot  i^uomquain,  nee  ametur  ab  ullo! ' 

It  is  a  bold  but  a  happy  expression  of  St  Bernard, 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  affection,  that  the  soul,  or 
the  principle  of  life  within  us.  may  be  more  truly  said 
to  exist  when  it  loves,  than  when  it  merely  animates. 
"  Anima  magis  est  ubi  amat,  quam  ubi  animate'  The 
benevolent  affections  expand  and  multiply  our  being: 
they  make  us  live  with  as  many  souls  as  there  are 
living  objects  of  our  love;  and,  in  this  diffusion  of  more 
than  wishes,  confer  upon  a  single  individual  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world,  If  there  beany  one,  whose  high 
station,  and  honour,  and  power,  appear  to  us  covetable, 
ambition  will  tell  us  to  labour  and  watch,  and  to 
think  neither  of  the  happiness  nor  unhappiness  of 
others ;  or  at  least  to  think  of  them  only  as  instru- 
ments of  our  exaltation,  till  we  arrive  at  last  at  equal 
or  superior  dignity.     This  it  will  tell  us  loudly ;  and 


'  Jurenal,  Sat  xii.  v.  128-130. 
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to  some  minds  it  will  whisper,  tbafc  there  are  means  of 
speedier  advancement ;  that  they  have  only  to  sacrifice 
a  few  virtues,  or  assume  a  few  vices,  to  deceive,  luid 
defame,  and  betray ;  or  that,  if  tbcy  cannot  rise  them- 
selves by  these  means,  tliey  can  at  leaat  bring  down  to 
their  own  level,  or  beneath  it,  the  merit  that  is  odions 
to  them.  The  dignity  which  we  thus  covet,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  which  Ambition  would  urge  us  to 
BO  many  anxieties  and  struggles,  and  perhaps,  too,  to 
so  much  guilt,  nature  confers  on  us  by  a  much  simpler 
process;  and  a  process  which,  far  from  leading  into 
vice,  is  itself  the  exercise  of  virtue.  She  lias  only  to 
give  us  a  sincere  and  lively  friendship  for  him  who 
possesses  it.  and  all  his  enjoyments  are  ours.  Our 
soul,  to  use  St  Bernard's  phi*ase,  exists  when  it  loves; 
and  it  exists  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  him  whom  it 
loves. 

If  the  hcncvolent  afiectious  bo  Bo  important,  aa 
sources  of  happiness,  the  malevolent  affections,  we 
found,  were  not  less  important  parts  of  our  mental 
constitution,  as  tlie  defence  of  happiness  against  the 
injustice  which  otherii\*ise  would  ever)-  moment  be  in- 
vading it ;  the  emotions  of  the  individual  injured  being 
to  the  injurer  a  certainty  that  his  crime  will  not  be 
without  one  interested  in  avenging  it;  and  the  united 
emotions  of  mankind,  as  concurring  with  this  indivi- 
dual interest  of  relribulion,  being  almost  tlie  certainty 
of  vengeance  itself.  If  vice  can  perform  these  ravages 
in  the  moral  world  which  we  see  at  present,  what 
would  have  been  the  desolation,  if  there  had  been  no 
motives  of  terror  to  restrain  the  guilty  arm?  if  frauds 
and  oppressions,  which  now  work  in  secret,  could  have 
come  boldly  forth  into  the  great  community  of  man- 
kind, secure  of  approbation  in  every  eye,  or  at  least 
of  no  look  of  abhorrence,  or  shuddering  at  their  very 
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approach  ?  It  is  because  man  is  rendered  capable  of 
hatred  that  crimes  which  escape  tiie  law  and  the 
judge  have  their  punishment  in  the  terror  of  the 
guilty.  "  Fortune,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  frees 
many  from  vengeance,  but  it  cannot  free  them  from 
fear.  It  cannot  free  them  from  the  knowledge  of  that 
general  diaguat  and  scorn  which  nature  has  so  deeply 
fixed  in  all  mankind,  for  the  crimes  which  they  have 
perpetrated.  Amid  the  security  of  a  thousand  con- 
cealments, they  cannot  tliink  themselves  sufficiently 
concealed  from  that  hatred  which  is  ever  ready  to 
burst  upon  them  ;  for  conscience  is  still  with  them, 
like  a  treacherous  infonner,  pointing  them  out  to 
themselves."—"  Multos  fortuna  poena  liberat,  metu 
nemincm.  Quarc?  quia  intixa  nobis  ejus  rei  aversatio 
est,  quam  natura  damnavit.  Ideo  nunquam  fides  la- 
tendi  fit,  etiam  latcntibus,  quia  coarguit  illos  cousci- 
entia,  et  ipsos  sibi  ostendit.'" 

The  emotions  to  which  I  am  next  to  direct  yonr 
attention  are  those  by  which,  instantly,  as  if  by  a 
sort  of  contagion,  we  become  partakers  of  the  vivid 
feelings  of  others,  whether  pleasing  or  painful.  They 
are  general  affections  of  sympathy  ;  a  term  which  ex- 
presses this  participation  of  both  species  of  feelings, 
though,  in  common  language,  it  is  usually  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  interest  which  we  take  in 
sorrow.  By  some  piiilosophers.  indeed,  we  have  been 
said  to  be  incapable  of  this  participation,  except  of 
feelings  of  that  sadder  kind;  though  the  denial  of  this 
sympathy  with  happiness, — a  denial  so  unfavourable 
and  so  false  to  the  social  nature  of  man, — is  surely 
the  result  only  of  narrow  views  and  imjierfect  analysis. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  circumstances  which 
■  Seneca,  Epist.  97. 
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may  have  tended  to  miaload  them.  The  state  of  hap- 
piness ia  a  state  which  we  are  so  desirous  of  feeling, 
and  so  readily  affect  to  feel,  even  when  we  truly  feel  it 
not,  that  our  participation  of  it  becomes  less  remark- 
able, being  expressed  merely  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
common  courtesies  of  society  require  us  to  express 
ourselves,  even  when  we  are  feeling  no  |)eculiar  satis- 
faction. If  the  face  must,  at  any  rate,  be  dressed  in 
smiles  at  meetiuf^,  and  retain  a  certain  number  of 
these  smiles,  with  an  occasional  smile  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  turn  of  the  conversation,  during  the 
whole  of  a  long  interview,  the  real  comphicency  which 
ia  felt  in  the  pleasures  of  others  is  not  marked,  he- 
cause  the  air  of  complacency  had  been  assumed  before. 
All  this  is  so  well  understood,  in  that  state  of  strange 
simulation  and  dissimulutiuii  whicit  constitutes  arti- 
ficial politeness,  that  a  smile  of  welcome  is  as  little 
conceived  to  be  a  certain  evidence  of  grati6cation  at 
heart,  as  the  common  forms  of  humility  which  close 
a  letter  of  business  arc  understood  to  signify  truly, 
that  the  writer  is  tlie  very  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant  of  him  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  Joy, 
then, — that  is  to  say,  the  appearance  of  joy,— may  be 
regarded  as  the  common  dress  of  society;  and  real 
complacency  is  thus  as  little  remarkable  as  a  well- 
fashioned  coat  in  a  drawing-room.  Let  us  conceive  a 
single  ra^ed  coat  to  appear  in  the  brilliant  circle,  and 
all  eyes  will  he  instantly  fixed  on  it.  Even  Be^iuty 
itself,  till  the  buzz  of  astonisiiment  is  over,  will  for 
the  moment  scarcely  attmct  a  single  gaze,  or  Wit  a 
single  listener.  Such,  with  respect  to  the  general 
dress  of  the  social  mind,  is  grief.  It  is  something 
for  the  very  appearance  of  which  we  arc  not  prepared. 
A  face  of  smiles  is  what  we  meet  constantly ;  a  face 
of  sorrow,  the  fixed  and  serious  look,  the  low  or  fal- 
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tering  tono,  tbe  very  fiilencp,  the  tear,  are  forci<:;ii,  as 
it  were,  to  the  outward  scene  of  tilings  in  wlucli  we 
exist.  We  see  evidently,  in  this  case,  that  somothing 
has  happened  to  change  the  general  aspect;  while  the 
look  and  the  voice  of  gaiety,  an  they  are  tlie  look  and 
the  voice  of  every  hour,  indicate  to  us  only  the  presence 
of  the  individual,  and  not  any  peculiar  affection  of  hia 
miud.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  tluit  the  ap- 
pearance of  gv'icf,  as  the  more  unusual  of  the  two, 
should  absorb  to  itself,  in  common  language,  a  name 
which  may  originally  have  been  significant  alike  of 
the  participation  of  grief  and  joy.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  joy,  though  delighting  in  sjin- 
pathy,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  this  synipatliy  so 
much  as  soitow.  In  diffusing  cheerfulness  we  seem 
rather  to  give  to  others  than  to  receive;  while,  in  the 
eyinjiatliy  of  grief  which  we  excite,  we  feel  every  look 
and  tone  of  kindred  sorrow  as  so  much  given  to  us. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  lightened  of  a  part  of  our  burden ; 
and  we  cannot  feel  the  relief  without  feeling  gratitude 
to  the  compassionate  heart  that  has  lessened  our 
affliction  by  dividing  it  witli  us.  It  is  not  merely, 
therefore,  because  the  appearance  of  grief  is  more 
unusual,  that  we  have  affixed  to  tliis  appearance  a 
peculiar  language,  or  at  least  apply  to  it  more  readily 
the  terms  that  are  significant  also  of  other  appear- 
ances ;  but  in  some  degree  also  because  the  sympatliy 
of  those  who  sorrow  with  us,  is  of  far  more  value  than 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  merely  share  our  rejoicing, 
and  therefore  dwells  more  readily  and  lastingly  in  our 
remembrance. 

It  is  not  more  true,  however,  that  we  weep  with 
those  who  weep,  than  that  we  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice.  There  is  a  charm  in  general  gladness,  that 
steals  upon  us  without  our  perceiving  it ;  and  if  we 
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have  no  cause  of  sorrow,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  momen- 
tary happiness  that  v/e  be  in  the  company  of  the 
happy.  Who  is  there,  of  such  fixed  melancholy,  as 
not  to  hare  felt  innumerable  times  this  delight,  that 
arises  without  any  cause  but  the  delight  vrhich  has 
preceded  it ;  when  we  are  happy  for  hours,  and,  on 
looking  back  on  these  hours  of  happiness,  can  discover 
nothing  but  our  own  happiness,  and  the  ha]>piness  of 
others,  which  have  been  reflected  back,  and  again, 
from  each  to  each  ?  So  strong  is  this  sympathetic 
tendency,  that  we  not  merely  share  the  gaiety  of  the 
gay,  but  rejoice  also  with  inanimate  things,  to  which 
we  have  given  a  cheerl'ulness  that  does  not  and  caimot 
belong  to  them.  There  are,  in  the  changeful  aspects 
of  nature,  so  many  analogies  to  the  emotions  of  living 
beings,  that,  in  animating  poetically  what  exhibits  to 
us  these  analogies,  we  scarcely  feci,  till  we  reflect,  that 
we  are  using  metaphors ;  and  that  the  clear  and  sunny 
sky,  for  example,  is  as  little  cheerful  as  that  atmo- 
sphere of  fogs  and  darkness  through  which  the  sun 
shines  only  enough  to  show  us  how  thick  the  gloom 
must  be  which  has  resisted  all  the  penetrating  splen- 
dour of  his  beams.  When  nature  is  thus  once  ani- 
mated by  us,  it  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  sympathize 
with  the  living,  that  we  should,  for  the  moment,  sym- 
pathize with  it  too  as  with  some  living  thing.  It  is 
this  sympathy  with  a  cheerfulness  which  we  have  our- 
selves created,  that  constitutes  a  great  ]>art  of  that 
"  vernal  delight  and  joy,"  which  is  so  well  described, 
as  "able  to  drive  all  sadness  but  despair."  In  the 
poem  of  the  Seasons,  accordingly,  the  influence  of 
Spring  is,  with  not  less  truth  than  poetic  beauty,  sup- 
posed to  be  felt  chiefly  by  those  whose  moral  sympa- 
thies are  the  most  lively. 
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When  Heaven  anil  Earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 

To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  hia  eoiil, 

Can  Man  forbear  to  join  the  ;;eaenil  smile 

or  Nature  ? — ('an  l^erce  passiona  vex  his  breast. 

When  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 

Is  melody  ?    llenee  from  the  bounteous  walks 

Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth, 

Uorxl,  and  unfeeling  of  another's  woe, 

Or  only  lavUh  to  yourselves ; — away ! 

But  come,  ye  generousr  miudii,  in  whose  wide  thought. 

Of  all  hi3  works,  creative  Bounty  bums 

With  wannest  beam ;  and  on  year  open  front. 

And  liberal  eye,  sita, — fruiu  hia  dark  retreat. 

Inviting  modest  Want.    Nor,  till  invoked. 

Can  restless  Goodness  wait ;  your  active  search 

Leaves  do  co3d  wmtry  corner  unexplored  ; 

Ijke  ei lent- working  Heaven^  surprising  oft 

The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 

For  yoa  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 

Blows  spring  abroad ;  for  you  tbo  teeming  clonda 

Descend  in  gl&iliionie  plenty  o'er  the  world  ;— 

And  tbo  Sun  abod^  bis  kindest  rays  for  you, 

Yo  flower  of  human  race  !  In  these  green  days, 

R«viving  sicknesfl  lifts  her  languid  head, 

Life  flows  afresh,  and  young-cycd  Health  exalta 

Tbe  whole  creation  round.    Contentment  walks 

The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 

Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  tbe  power  of  kings 

To  purchase.     Tare  serenity  apace 

Inducer  thought,  and  contemplation  still. 

By  swift  degrees,  tbe  love  of  Nature  works 

And  warms  the  boHom  ;  till,  at  Iiut,  sublimed 

To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  heat, 

AVe  feci  the  present  Deity,  and  taeto 

The  joy  of  God,  to  see  a  happy  world.' 

In  the  Tcrj'  pleasing  Ode  to  May,  which  forms  one 
of  tbe  few  relics  of  the  genius  of  West,  there  is  u 
thought*  in  accordance  with  this  general  sympathy  of 
nature,  which  expresses,  with  great  force,  that  ani- 

'  V.  866-&00. 
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mating  influence  of  which  I  speak.  After  invoking 
the  tardy  May  to  resume  her  reign, 

AVUh  balmy  breath  and  flowory  tread, 
Riee  from  thj  aoft  arabroeial  bed, 
Wbcre,  in  Elysian  slumber  bouud^ 
EroboveriDg  myrtles  %'eil  tbee  ruuad, 

he  describes  the  impatience  of  all  nature  for  her  accns- 
tomed  preecncc,  and  concludes  with  an  image,  which 
his  friend  Gray  justly  termed  *'  bold,  but  not  too  bold." 

Come  tliea,  wiUi  Pleasure  at  tfay  side. 
Diffuse  tby  rcmal  spirit  wide  ; 
Create,  where'er  thon  tnm'at  thine  eye, 
Peace,  plouty,  love,  and  hannony ; — 
Till  every  being  nhsrc  its  part, 
And  hearon  and  earih  be  glad  at  heart.' 

lu  a  fine  morning  of  that  delightful  season,  amid 
suTiBhinc  and  fragrance,  and  the  thousand  voices  of  joy 
that  make  the  air  one  universal  song  of  rapture,  who 
is  there  that  does  not  feel  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
truly  glad  at  heart,  and  who  does  not  sympathize  with 
nature,  as  if  with  some  linng  being  diffusing  liappi- 
noss,  and  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  which  it  diffuses  ? 

We  sympathize,  then,  even  with  the  imaginary 
cheerfulness,  which  ourselves  create  in  things  that  are 
as  incapable  of  cheerfulness  as  of  sorrow ;  and  still 
more  do  we  sympathize  with  living  gladness,  when  it 
does  not  arise  from  a  cause  so  disproportioned  to  the 
violence  of  the  emotion  as  to  force  us  to  pause  and 
measure  Ihe  absurdity.  I  liave  already  said  that  we 
seem  to  sympathize  less  with  the  pleasures  of  others 
than  we  truly  do ;  because  the  real  sympathy  is  lost 
in  that  constant  air  of  cheerfulness  which  it  is  a  part 

'  Stanu  ii.  t.  3-0,  and  sUnta  v.,  preserved  in  letter  v.  of  uct. 
iii.  vf  Meniuin  of  Gray. — Matthia»$  edition. 
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of  good  maimers  to  assume.  If  the  laws  of  politeness 
required  of  us  to  assume,  in  society,  au  appearance  of 
sadness,  as  they  now  require  from  iia  an  appearance 
of  some  slight  degree  of  gaiety,  or  at  least  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  he  gay,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  then 
remark  any  sympathy  with  gladness,  as  we  now  re- 
mark particularly  any  sympathy  with  sorrow ;  and  we 
should,  perhaps,  then  use  the  general  name,  to  express 
the  fonuer  of  these,  as  the  more  extraordinary,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  now  use  it  particularly  to  express 
the  feelings  of  commiseration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  tendencies  of  our 
nature,  however,  to  the  participation  of  the  gay  and 
sad  emotions  of  those  around  us^  there  can  be  no  <loubt 
as  to  the  double  tendency.  We  rejoice  with  those 
who  rejoice,  merely  because  they  are  rejoicing;  and, 
without  any  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  feel  a  sadness 
at  the  very  aspect  of  affliction  in  those  around  us,  and 
shrink  and  shudder  on  the  application  to  them  of  any 
cause  of  pain  which  we  know  cannot  reach  ourselves. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  sympathy,  I  have  little 
doubt,  are  referable  to  the  same  laws  to  which  we 
have  traced  the  common  phenomena  of  suggestion  or 
association.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  these  very  laws,  that  the  sight  of  any 
of  the  common  symbols  of  internal  feeling  should 
recall  to  us  the  feeling  itself;  in  the  same  way  as  a  por- 
trait, or  rather  as  the  alphabetic  name  of  our  friend, 
recalls  to  us  the  conception  of  our  friend  himself. 
Some  faint  and  shadowy  sadness  we  undoubtedly 
should  feel,  therefore,  when  the  external  signs  of  sad- 
ness were  before  us;  some  greater  cheerfulness  on  the 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  in  others,  even  though  wo 
had  no  peculiar  susceptibility  of  sympathizing  emo- 
tion, distinct  from  the  mere   general   tendencies   of 

VOL.  ill.  R 
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BUggostion.  To  tlieae  general  tpndcncics  I  am  incUnetlv 
particulaily,  to  refer  the  external  iiivolimtary  sigiia  of 
our  sympathy;  the  Bbrinkiug  of  our  own  limbs,  for 
example,  when  we  see  the  knife  in  any  surgical  opera- 
tion about  to  be  applied  to  the  limb  of  another;  the 
contortions  of  body  with  whicii  the  mob  regard  tho 
feats  of  a  rope-daucer.  when  they  throw  themselves 
into  the  postures  that  would  be  necessary  for  counter- 
acting their  own  tendency  to  fall,  if  they  were  in  the 
situation  observed  by  them.  Whatever  state  of  mind, 
in  the  direction  of  our  muscular  movements,  may  bo 
necessary  for  producing  these  instant  postures,  is 
associated  with  the  feeling  of  peril  which  the  mind 
would  have  in  the  situation  observed;  and  this  feeling 
is  suggested  by  tho  attitude  in  others,  that  may  be 
considered  as  an  external  sign  of  the  feeling.  That 
the  mere  conception  is  sufficient  for  producing  these 
muscular  movements,  without  the  actual  presence  of 
any  one  with  whose  movements  our  own  may  be 
thought  to  accord,  by  some  mysterious  harmony,  is 
shown  by  cases,  in  which  ethereal  communications, 
and  vibrations,  and  every  foreign  cause  of  synipathy 
that  can  be  imagined  by  tlie  most  extravagant  lover 
of  hypothesis,  must  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  because 
there  is  no  foreign  object  of  sympathy  whatever, — cases 
in  which  we  may  bo  said,  almost  without  absurdity,  to 
sympathize  with  ourselves;  when  wo  shudder,  indeed, 
as  if  sympathizing,  but  shudder  at  a  mere  thought. 
Thus,  in  looking  down  from  a  precipice,  we  shrink 
back  as  we  gaze  on  the  dreadful  abyss  which  would 
receive  us  if  we  were  to  make  a  single  false  step,  or 
if  the  crumbling  soil  on  which  we  tread  were  to  be- 
tray our  footing.  The  notion  of  our  fall  is  readily 
suggested  by  the  aspect  of  the  abyss,  and  of  the 
narrow  spot  which  sepamtes  us  from  it ;  this  notion 
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of  our  fall,  of  course,  suggests  the  feelings  which 
would  arise  at  such  a  tlreaJfuI  moment ;  and  these 
again  produce,  in  the  same  manner,  that  consecutive 
state  of  mind,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the 
bodily  movements  of  shrinking  depend.  We  first 
have  the  simple  conception  of  the  fall ;  we  then  have, 
in  some  degree,  tlic  feelings  that  would  attend  the 
beginning  fall ;  we  then,  having  this  lively  image  of 
peril,  shrink  back  to  save  ourselves  from  that  nhieh 
seeraa  to  us  more  real,  because  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  scene  of  terror  before  us,  which  presents  to  us 
the  same  aspect  that  would  be  present  to  us,  if  what 
we  merely  imagine  were  actually  at  that  very  moment 
taking  place.  Such  is  the  series  of  phenomena  tliat 
produce  one  of  the  most  imcasy  states  in  which  the 
mind  can  exist ;  a  state  which  I  may  suppose  you  all  to 
liave  experienced  in  some  degree,  before  the  frequent 
repetition  of  these  giddy  views,  with  impunity,  has 
counteracted  the  gidiliness  itself,  by  rendering  the 
feeling  of  secnrity  so  habitual  as  to  rise  instantly,  and 
be  a  constant  part  of  the  whole  complex  state  of 
mind. 

But  though  I  conceive  that  a  great  part  of  what  ia 
called  sympathy,  is  truly  referable  to  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion,  that,  by  ])roducing  certain  conceptions, 
produce  also,  indirectly,  the  emotions  that  arc  conse- 
quent on  these ;  and,  though  it  is  possible  tliat  not  the 
chief  part  only,  but  the  whole  may  flow  from  these 
simple  laws,  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  all  its  plie- 
nomena  depend  on  these  alone.  (_)n  the  contrary,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  thero  is  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  this  reflex  emotion  in  certain  minds,  by  which, 
even  when  the  laws  of  suggestion  and  the  consequent 
images  which  rise  to  the  mind  are  similar,  the  sym- 
pathy, as  a  subsequent  emotion,  is  more  or  less  vivid; 
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since  there  is  no  particular  law  of  suggestion,  unless 
we  form  one  for  this  particular  caae,  the  force  of  wliicU 
in  any  greater  degree,  seems  to  accompany  with  equal 
and  correepouding  proportion  the  more  lively  compas- 
sion ;  but  our  sympathies  are  stronger  and  weaker, 
with  all  possible  varieties  of  suggestion,  in  every  other 
respect.  It  would  be  vain,  however,  if  there  truly  be 
such  a  peculiar  susceptibility,  to  attempt  any  nicer 
inquiry,  in  the  hojje  of  discovering  original  elements, 
which  are  obviously  beyond  the  power  of  our  analysis, 
or  of  fixing  the  precise  point  at  which  the  influence 
of  ordinary  suggestion  ceases,  and  the  influence  of  what 
is  peculiar  in  the  tendency  to  sympathy,  if  there  be 
any  peculiar  influence,  begins. 

One  most  important  distinction,  however,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make,  to  save  you  from  an  error  into  which 
the  use  of  a  single  term  for  two  successive  feelings, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  general  imperfect  analysis  of  phi- 
losophers might  otherwise  lead  you. 

What  is  commonly  termed  pity,  or  compassion,  or 
sympathy,  even  when  the  circumstances  which  merely 
lead  to  the  sympathy  are  deducted  from  the  emotion 
itself,  is  not  one  simple  state,  but  two  successive  states 
of  the  mind  :  the  feeling  of  the  sorrow  of  others,  and 
the  desire  of  relieving  it.  The  fonner  of  these  is  that 
which  leads  me  to  rank  pity  as  an  immediate  emotion ; 
the  latter,  which  is  a  separate  affection  of  the  mind, 
subsequent  to  the  other,  and  easily  distinguishable  from 
it,  we  should  rank,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  alone, 
with  our  other  desires,  which,  in  like  manner,  arise 
from  some  view  of  good  to  be  attained,  or  of  evil  to 
be  removed. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  emotion  of  pity  into  its 
constituent  elements,  a  lively  feeling  participant  of  tlie 
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sorrow  of  others,  and  the  desire  of  relief  to  that  sor- 
row, a  desire  which,  in  the  same  circmnstances,  may 
he  greater  or  less,  as  the  miDd  is  more  benevolent,  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  you  that  the  first  of  these 
elements  is,  as  mere  grief,  an  emotion  of  the  same 
species  with  the  primary  grief  with  which  we  are  said 
to  synipatliize,  or  with  any  other  grief  which  we  are 
capable  of  feeling, — a  form,  in  short,  of  that  general 
sadness  which  has  been  already  considered  by  ca. 
And,  as  a  mere  state  or  affection  of  the  mind,  consi- 
dered without  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
duce it,  or  the  circumstances  which  follow  it,  I  confess 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  me  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  grief  itself  of  pity,  when  separated  by  such  an 
analysis,  from  all  tliought  of  the  primary  siifFerer 
whose  sorrow  we  feel  to  have  been  reflected  on  us,  and 
from  the  consequent  desire  of  affording  him  aid.  But, 
though  the  elementary  feeling  itself  may  be  similar, 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  arises,  and  the  circum- 
atajices  which  accompany  it, — when,  without  any  direct 
cause  of  pain,  we  yet  catch  pain,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort 
of  contagious  sensibility,  from  the  mere  violence  of 
another's  anguish, — arc  of  so  very  peculiar  a  kind,  that 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  to  this  susceptibility  of 
sympathetic  feeling  a  distinct  place  in  our  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  same  reason  as,  in  our  systems  of  physics, 
we  refer  to  diflerent  physical  powers,  and,  therefore, 
to  different  parts  of  our  system,  the  same  apparent 
motions  of  bodies,  when  these  motions,  though  in  them- 
selves apparently  the  same  which  might  he  produced 
by  other  causes,  are  the  results  of  causes  that  are  in 
their  own  nature  strikingly  different.  Pity,  however 
complex  the  state  of  mind  may  be  which  it  expresses, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  states  in  wliich 
the  mind  can  exist,  and  affords  itself  an  example  of 
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tlie  atlvantage  of  treating  our  emotions  as  complex 
rather  than  elementary, — an  advantage  which  led  luo 
to  form  that  particular  arrangement  of  our  emotions 
in  the  order  of  which  they  have  been  submitted  to 
your  consideration  ;  wlien,  if  the  mere  elements  liad 
been  all  that  were  submitted  to  you,  you  would  per- 
haps have  been  little  able  to  distinguish  in  them  the 
familiar  complex  states  of  mind,  whicb  alone  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  emotions. 

Even  that  primary  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  is  a 
mere  participation  of  the  sufferings  of  another,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  is  only  a  form  of  the  affection  of 
love  before  considered  by  ns ;  since  there  can  be  no  love 
without  a  participation  of  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the 
object  beloved.  But  these  sympathies  are  emotions 
arising  from  love,  not  the  mere  regard  itself.  AVe 
must  not  foi^et  that  the  word  love  is  often  employed 
very  vaguely  to  signify,  not  the  mere  affections  of  mind 
which  constitute  the  vivid  feelings  of  regard,  but  every 
affection  of  mind  that  has  any  reference  to  the  object 
of  tbis  regard.  We  give  the  name  of  love,  in  this  ivay, 
to  the  whole  successive  states  of  mind  of  the  lover,  as 
if  love  were  something  diffused  in  them  all ;  but  this, 
thoagb  a  convenient  expression,  ia  still  a  very  vague 
one;  and  the  emotions  are  not  the  less  ditierent  in 
themselves  for  being  comprehended  in  a  single  word. 
The  emotion  of  sympathy  ia  still  different  from  the 
simple  feeling  of  affection,  even  when  the  object  of  our 
sympathy  is  truly  the  object  of  our  love.  It  may  have 
arisen  from  it,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  sjimc  as  that  feel- 
ing of  warm  regard  from  which,  in  such  a  case,  it  arose. 

So  different  is  the  mere  sympatliy  from  simple  love, 
that  it  takes  place  when  there  is  no  actual  love  what- 
ever, but,  on  the  contrary,  positive  dislike  and  abhor- 
rence.    Let  US  imagine,  not  one  atrocious  crime  only. 
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1)ut  many  crimes  the  most  atrocious,  to  have  been 
committed  by  any  individual ;  and  let  us  then  suppose 
him  stretched  upon  the  rack,  every  Umb  torn,  and  every 
flbre  quivering.  Let  us  imagine,  that  we  hear  the 
heavy  fall  of  tliat  instrument,  by  which  hone  after  hone 
is  slowly  broken,  dividing,  with  dreadful  intervals,  the 
groans  of  the  victim,  that  cease  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  new  stroke  is  expected,  and  afterwards  rise  ag;aiu 
instantly  in  more  dreadful  anguish,  to  cease  only  when 
another  more  agonizing  stroke  is  again  on  the  point  of 
falling,  or  when  the  milder  agony  of  death  overwhelms 
at  once  the  suifering  and  the  sufferer.  Does  our  hatred 
of  the  criminal  save  ns  even  from  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness at  what  wc  see  and  hear  ?  Do  we  feel  no  cold 
shuddering  at  the  sound  of  the  worse  than  deadly  blow  I 
no  terror,  increasing  into  agony  at  the  moment  when 
it  pauses,  as  we  expected  it  to  fall  again  ?  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  there  is  agony  before  our  eyes.  Without 
loviug  the  suiferer, — for  though  the  feelings  that  op- 
press us  may  not  allow  us  to  think  of  his  atrocities  at 
the  moment,  they  certainly  do  not  invest  him  with  any 
amiable  qualities,  except  that  of  being  miserable, — 
we  feel  for  him  what  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel 
for  any  living  thing  that  is  in  equal  anguish.  VVe 
should  feel  this, — if  the  UTiguish  be  of  a  kind  that  forces 
itself  upon  our  senses  in  all  its  dreadful  reality — though 
his  crimes  were  whispered  to  ns  every  moment;  and, 
when  i»e  lies  mangled  and  groaning  Itefore  us,  if  we 
were  forced  to  inflict  another  stroke  with  our  own 
hands,  that  was  to  break  the  last  unbroken  limb,  or 
to  receive  the  blow  ourselves,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
from  which  alternative  wo  should  shrink  with  a  more 
feorftil  and  sickly  loathing. 

In  all  this.  Nature  has  consulted  well.    If  our  sym-* 
pathy  had  been  made  to  depend  on  our  moral  appro- 
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bation,  it  would  rise  in  many  cases  too  late  to  be  of 
profit.  We  are  men ;  and  nothing  which  man  can 
feel  is  foreign  to  us.  The  friend  of  the  Self-tormentor 
in  Terence's  comedy,  when  he  uttered  these  memorable 
words  whieli  have  been  so  often  qnoted,  "  Homo  sum ; 
humain  nihil  a  me  alieuuni  pnto," '  expressed  only 
what  the  Author  of  our  being  has  fixed,  in  some  degree, 
in  every  heart,  and  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  virtuous,  aa  their  powers  of 
memory  and  reason. 

If  compassion  were  to  arise  only  after  we  had  ascer- 
tained the  moral  character  of  the  sufferer,  and  weighed 
al!  the  consequences  of  good  and  evil  which  might 
result  to  society  from  the  relief  which  it  is  in  our 
])0wcr  to  offer,  wlio  would  rush  to  the  preservation  of 
tlie  drowning  mariner,  to  the  succour  of  the  wounded, 
to  the  aid  of  him  who  calls  for  help  against  the  ruffians 
who  are  jvssalliufr  liira  ?  Our  powers  of  giving  assis- 
tance have  been  better  accommod;ited  to  the  necessities 
which  may  be  relieved  by  them.  By  the  principle  of 
compassion  within  us,  wc  arc  benefactors  almost  with- 
out willing  it ;  we  have  already  done  the  deed,  when, 
if  deliberation  liad  been  necessary  as  a  previous  step, 
we  should  not  have  proceeded  far  in  the  calculation 
which  waa  to  determine,  by  a  due  equipoise  of  opposite 
circumstances,  tlie  propriety  of  the  relief. 

Even  in  the  ease  of  our  happier  feelings,  it  is  not  a 
slight  advantage,  that  nature  has  made  the  sight  of 
joy  productive  of  joy  to  him  who  merely  beholds  it. 
Men  are  to  mingle  in  society ;  and  they  hring  into 
society  affections  of  mind  that  are  almost  infinitely 
various :  hopes  and  fears,  joy  and  sadness,  projects  and 
passions,  far  more  contrasted  than  their  mere  external 
varieties  of  form  and  colour.  If  these  inteiiial  diver- 
•  ActoB  i.  ^iia  1,  V.  25. 
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sUies  of  feeling  were  to  continue  as  they  are,  what 
delight  could  society  afford  ?  The  opposition  would 
render  the  company  of  each  a  burden  to  the  other. 
The  gay  would  Hy  from  the  sullen  gloom  of  the  melan- 
choly ;  the  melancholy  would  shrink  from  a  mirth  of 
which  they  could  not  partake,  and  which  would  throw 
them  hack  ujton  their  own  sorrows  with  a  deeper  in- 
tensity of  grief.  Such  is  the  confusion  which  society 
of  itself  would  present.  But  the  same  Power  wliich 
formed  this  beautiful  system  of  the  universe  out  of 
chaos,  reduces  to  equal  regularity  and  beauty  this  and 
every  other  confusion  of  the  moral  world.  By  the 
mere  principle  of  sympathy,  all  the  discord  in  the 
social  feelings  becomes  accordant.  The  sad  uncon- 
sciously become  gay ;  the  gay  are  softened  into  a  joy, 
that  has  leas  perhaps  of  niirtli,  but  not  less  of  delight; 
and  though  there  is  still  a  diversity  of  cheerfulness,  all 
is  cheerfulness;  aa  in  a  concert  of  many  instruments, 
in  which,  though  we  are  still  able  to  distinguish  each 
instrument  from  the  others,  and  though  the  simple 
tones  of  each  may  be  various,  there  is  still  one  uni- 
versal harmony  that  seems  to  animate  the  whole,  like 
the  presence,  and  the  voice  or  inspiration  of  the  celes- 
tial power  of  Music  hereelf. 

But  if  the  bounty  of  our  Creator  be  shown,  in  the  pro- 
vision which  ho  has  made  for  diffusing  to  many  the  joy 
which  is  felt  by  one,  how  much  more  admirable  is  the 
providence  of  his  bounty,  in  that  instant  diffusion  fo 
others  of  the  grief  which  is  felt  only  by  one ;  that  makes 
the  relief  of  this  suffering  not  a  duty  merely,  which  we 
coldly  perform,  but  a  want,  which  is  almost  like  the 
necessity  of  some  moral  appetite!  Kvcry  individual  has 
thus  the  aid  of  all  the  powers  of  every  other  individual. 
When  some  wretch  is  found  lying  bleeding  on  the  com- 
mon street,  all  who  see  him  run  to  his  assistance,  as  if 
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their  ov.-n  immediate  eaae  depontled  on  their  speed.  The 
aged,  the  infirm,  mix  in  the  mob,  with  an  interest  as 
eager  as  if  they  were  ahle  to  join  in  the  common  aid ; 
the  very  child  stops  as  he  passes,  and  cannot  resume 
his  sport,  till  he  has  followed  with  the  crowd  the  half- 
insensihle  object  of  so  many  cares  to  a  place  where 
surer  relief  Tnay  he  procured.  When,  in  a  storm,  some 
human  being  is  seen,  in  the  diatiuit  surf,  clinging  to  a 
plaiik,  that  is  sometimes  driven  nearer  the  shore,  and 
sometimes  carried  farther  oft',  sometimes  buried  in  the 
surge,  and  then  rising  again,  as  if  itself  struggling,  like 
the  half-hopeless  wretch  whom  it  supports,  that  looks 
sadly  to  the  shore  as  he  rises  from  every  wave, — ^has 
nature  abandoned  the  sufferer  without  aid  ?  Is  he  to 
find  no  one  who  will  make  at  least  one  effort  to  save 
a  human  being  that  is  on  the  point  of  perishing  ?  He  is 
not  so  abandoned.  Nature  has  provided  a  deliverance 
for  him  in  the  bosom  of  every  spectator.  There  are 
courageous  hearts  and  strong  hands,  that,  in  the  very 
peril  of  an  equal  fate,  will  rush  to  his  succour,  and 
that,  in  laying  him  in  safety  on  tliat  soil  which  he 
despaired  of  treading  again,  will  feel  only  the  joy  of 
having  clelivere-I  a  human  being,  xvhose  name  and 
whose  very  existence  were  unknown  to  them  before. 


LECTUKE  LXII. 


I.  ImmediaU  Emotionr,  neceiaartfy  ineoleinff  jmui*  Moral  Feflin^, 
3.  Symi>atAjf^  concltuleJ. — 4.  Priii^  and  /Ixtmitit^^. 

Gentlemen,  ray  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  con- 
sidering that  principle  of  our  nature — whether  original, 
or  the  result  tif  other  principles — by  which,  without 
any  accession  of  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  any  mis- 
fortune that  can  affect  our  own  immediate  interest,  wo 
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enter  into  the  happiness  or  the  sorrows  of  others  as 
if  they  were  our  own. 

The  reality  of  this  species  of  ever-changing  trans- 
niigratiou,  by  which,  not  after  death  merely,  but  during 
every  successive  hour  of  our  waking  existence,  we 
pass,  as  it  were,  from  one  fonu  of  bein^  to  another, 
as  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  different  individuals  present 
themselves  to  our  view,  I  traced  and  illustrated  with 
various  examples. 

Of  the  gladdening  innuencc  of  sympathy,  we  found 
sufficient  proof  in  the  cheerfulness  which  the  society 
of  the  cheerful  naturally  diffuses  on  all  who  come 
within  the  circle  of  their  g:iiety;  an  enchantment  as 
powerful  as  that  by  wliich  the  magician  was  supposed 
to  change,  at  his  will,  the  passions  of  all  those  who 
entered  within  the  circle  to  which  his  influence  ox- 
tended.  Kvon  the  melancholy, — who  began  at  first  by 
striving,  perhaps  painfully,  to  assume  an  appearance, 
not  of  the  mirth,  indeed,  which  was  before  them,  but 
at  least  of  a  serenity  which  might  not  be  absolutely 
discordant  with  it, — at  last  yield  unconsciously  to  tlie 
fascination;  and,  when  a  sigh  sometimes  comes  upon 
them,  and  forces  them  to  jiause,  are  astonished  to  look 
back,  and  to  fin<l  that  they  have  been  happy. 

Of  the  saddening  influence  of  sympathy,  the  whole 
]>henomena  of  pity  furnish  abundant  evi<ience ;  when 
the  mere  sight  of  grief,  far  from  leading  us  to  fly  from 
a  disagreeable  object,  leads  us  to  form  witli  it  for  the 
time  the  closest  uuion.  Our  sympathy  identifles  us 
with  the  sufferer  with  an  influence  so  irresistible,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  feel  even  rapture  itself, 
if,  amid  all  possible  objects  of  dcliglit,  there  were  only 
a  single  being  in  agony,  that  turned  his  eye  on  ours, 
even  though  it  were  without  a  groan,  as  he  sank  be- 
neath the  lash,  or  \vrithed  upon  the  wheel. 
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The  advantages  that  arise  from  this  constitution  of 
our  nature,  we  found  to  be  not  uciinportant  in  t)ie 
diffusion  and  participation  even  of  our  gayer  feelings ; 
since  those  who  mingle  in  society  are  thus  brought 
nearer  to  one  general  temper,  and  enjoy,  consequently, 
an  intercourse,  which  could  afford  little  delight  if  each 
retained  his  own  particular  emotions,  that  might  be 
in  absolute  opposition  to  the  emotions  of  those  around. 
But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  other  class  of  feelings  that 
we  found  its  inestimable  benefits,— iu  that  instant  par- 
ticipation of  grief,  and  consequent  eagerness  to  relieve 
it,  which  procures  for  the  sufferer  assistance  in  situa^ 
tions  in  which  he  is  incapable  even  of  imploring  aid; 
which  makes  friendlessness  itself  a  claim  to  more 
general  friendship;  and  which,  in  any  accident  that 
befals  the  obscurest  individual,  interests  in  his  fate 
whole  multitudes,  to  whom,  before  the  accident,  he 
was  unknown,  or  an  object  of  indifference.  If,  at 
midniglit,  in  a  crowded  city,  a  house  were  observed  to 
be  in  flames,  and  at  some  high  window,  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  succour  whicli  could  be  given,  were  seen, 
by  glimpses,  through  the  darkness  and  the  gloomy 
light  that  flashed  across  it,  some  unfortunate  being, 
irresolute  wliether  to  leap  down  the  dreadful  height; 
seeming  at  one  moment  on  the  point  of  making  the 
attempt,  and  then,  after  repeated  trials,  shrinking 
back  at  last  into  the  flames  that  burst  over  him — with 
what  lively  emotions  of  interest  would  he  be  viewed 
by  the  whole  crowd,  in  which  tliere  would  not  be  an 
eye  that  would  not  be  fixed  upon  hira  !  What  agita- 
tion of  hopes  and  fears,  and  what  shrieks  of  many 
voices  at  the  last  dreadful  moment '.  It  would  truly 
seem,  in  such  a  case,  as  if,  in  the  peril  of  a  single 
human  being,  the  whole  multitude  that  gazed  on  him 
were  threatened  with  destruction,  from   which   his 
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escape,  if  escape  were  possible,  was  to  be  the  pledge, 
and  the  only  pledge  of  safety  to  all. 

The  emotions  next  to  be  considered  by  us  are  those 
of  pride  and  humility— the  vivid  feelings  of  joy  or 
sadness,  which  attend  the  contemplation  of  ourselves, 
when  we  regard  our  superiority  or  inferiority,  in  any 
qualities  of  mind  or  body,  or  in  the  external  circum- 
stances in  which  wt*  may  be  placed. 

Pride  aud  humility,  therefore,  always  imply  some 
comparison.  AVe  can  as  little  be  proud  without  the 
consideration  of  an  inferior,  as  we  can  be  taller  in 
stature  without  some  one  who  is  shorter  ;  tmless 
when,  by  a  sort  of  indirect  comj^ariaon,  we  measure 
ourselves  with  ourselves,  in  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  feel  a  delightful  emotion,  as  we  look  hack  on  the 
progress  which  we  have  made. 

When  I  define  pride  to  be  that  emotion  which 
attends  the  contemplation  of  our  excellence,  I  must 
be  understood  as  limiting  the  phrase  to  the  single 
emotion  ttiat  immediately  follows  the  contemplation. 
The  feeling  of  our  excellence  may  give  rise  directly  or 
indirectly  to  various  other  affections  of  the  mind.  It 
may  lead  us  to  impress  others  as  much  as  possible  with 
our  superiority,  which  we  may  do  in  two  ways,  by 
presenting  to  them,  at  every  moment,  some  proofs  of 
our  advantages,  mental,  bodily,  or  in  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune; or  by  bringing  to  their  mind  directly,  their 
inferiority,  by  the  scorn  with  which  we  treat  them. 
The  former  of  these  modes  of  conduct,  in  which  we 
studiously  bring  forward  any  real  or  supposed  advan- 
tages which  we  possess,  is  what  is  commonly  termed 
vanity ;  tlie  latter,  in  which  we  wish  to  make  more 
directly  felt  the  real  or  supposed  comparative  mean- 
ness of  others,  is  what  is  commonly  termed  haughti- 
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ness ;  but  both,  though  they  may  arise  from  our  mere 
comparison  of  ourselves  and  others,  and  our  consequent 
feeling  of  superiority,  are  the  results  of  pride,  not  the 
pride  itself.  We  may  have  the  internal  emotion  which 
13  all  that  is  truly  pride,  together  witli  too  much  sense 
to  seek  the  <;nUiHea.tion  of  our  vanity  l»y  any  childish 
display  of  excellencies,  substantial  or  frivolous;  since, 
howcTer  desirous  we  may  be  that  these  advantages 
should  he  known,  we  may  have  the  certainty  that  they 
could  not  be  made  known  by  ourselves,  without  the 
risk  of  our  appearing  ridiculous.  In  like  manner,  we 
may  be  internally  very  full  of  our  own  importance,  and 
yet,  too,  desirous  of  the  good  opinion  even  of  our  in- 
feriors, to  treat  them  with  tlie  scorn  which  we  feel, 
or,  to  make  a  more  pleasing  supposition,  too  humanely 
considerate  of  their  uneasiness,  to  shock  them,  by 
forcing  on  tliem  the  painful  feeling  of  their  inferiority, 
however  gratifying  our  felt  superiority  may  be  to  our- 
selves. Vanity,  then,  and  haughtiness,  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  tlie  simple  pride,  which  leads  to  them, 
in  some  minds,  but  which  may  exist,  and  exists  as 
readily  without  them  us  with  them. 

The  mere  pleasure  of  excellence  attained,  thus 
separated  from  tlie  vanity  or  hauglitiness  that  would 
lead  to  any  ndiculous  or  cruel  display  of  it,  involves 
nothing  which  is  actually  worthy  of  censui-e,  if  the 
superiority  be  not  in  circumstances  that  are  frivolous; 
still  less  in  circunistances  that,  although  sanctioned 
by  the  fashion  of  the  times,  imply  demerit  rather 
than  merit.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  truly 
praiseworthy  to  desire  to  excel,  it  must  be  truly 
noble  to  have  excelled.  It  is  impossible  to  be  de- 
sirous of  excelling,  without  a  pleasure  in  having 
excelled ;    and   where  it   would  be  culpable  to  feel 
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jure  in  the  attainments  that  have  made  us  nobler 
iSn  we  were  before,  it  must,  of  course,  have  been 
culpable  to  desire  such  excellence. 

It  13  not  in  pride,  therefore,  or  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
cellence, as  a  mere  ilirect  emotion,  that  moral  error 
consists,  but  in  those  ill-ordered  afi'ectioiis  which  may 
have  led  us  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  that  is  un- 
worthy of  our  desire,  and  that  cannot,  therefore,  sted 
any  glory  on  our  attainment  of  it.  If  our  desires  arc 
fixed  only  on  excellence  in  what  is  good,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  feel  too  lively  a  pleasure  in  tlie  gratifi- 
cation of  these  desires.  We  may,  indeed,  become 
ridiculous  by  our  vanity  in  displaying  our  attain- 
ments; anil,  which  is  far  worse,  we  may  exercise  a 
sort  of  cruelty  in  reminding  others,  by  our  scorn,  how 
inferior  we  consider  them  to  ourselves :  but  what  is 
morally  improjier.  in  these  cases,  is  in  the  vanity  and 
the  hauglitiness,  not  in  the  vivid  delight  which  we  feel  in 
the  acquisition  of  excellence,  the  attainment  of  which 
is  the  givat  end.  and  the  glorious  labour  of  virtue, — 
an  excellence  that  renders  us  more  useful  to  mankind, 
and  a  nobler  image  of  the  Power  which  created  us. 

What  renders  the  feeling  of  deliglit  in  excellence 
attained,  not  excusable  merely,  but  praiseworthy,  is 
then  a  right  estimate  of  those  objects  in  which  Ave 
are  desirous  of  excelling.  I  need  not  say,  that  to  be 
proud  of  being  preeminent  in  vice,  implies  the  deepest 
degradation  of  our  moral  and  even  of  our  intellectual 
nature, — a  degradation  far  more  complete  and  hope- 
less than  the  commission  of  the  same  guilt,  with  the 
consciousness  of  imperfection.  Hut  on  this  species 
of  pride  I  surely  need  not  dwell.  To  be  proud,  how- 
ever, of  eminence  in  what  is  frivolous  only,  not  ab* 
solutely  profligate,  itself  implies  no  slight  degree  of 
moral  degradation;  because  it  implies  u  blindness  tv 
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those  better  qualities  that  confer  the  only  distinctions 
which  virtue  can  covet  and  God  approve. 

These  distinctions  are  the  distinctions  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  the  heart;  of  the  heart,  in  the  noVde 
desires  of  which  it  may  be  conscious;  of  the  under- 
standing, in  that  knowledge,  by  the  acquisition  of 
which  we  are  able  to  open  a  wider  field  to  onr  generous 
desires,  asid  to  promote  more  effectually  their  honour- 
able jiurptises.  In  this  preparatory  scene  we  are 
jdaced  to  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  is  consistent 
with  the  preparation  for  a  nobler  world ;  to  diffuse  to 
others  all  the  happiness  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
communicate  to  them ;  and  to  offer  to  Him  who  made 
us  that  best  adoration,  which  consists  in  love  of  his 
goodness,  and  an  unremitting  zeal  to  execute  the 
honourable  charge  which  he  has  consigned  to  ns,  of 
furthering  those  great  views  of  good,  which  men, 
indeed,  may  thug  instru mentally  promote,  but  whicli 
only  the  divine  mind  could  have  originally  conceived. 
In  this  glorious  delegation,  all  earthly,  and,  I  may  say, 
all  eternal  excellence  consists.  With  whatever  illu- 
sion human  pride  may  delight  to  flatter  itself,  he  is 
truly  the  noblest  in  the  sight  of  wisdom  and  of  Heaven, 
however  small  his  share  may  be  of  that  adventitious 
grandeur,  which,  in  those  who  are  morally  gi'cat,  is 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing  in  those  who  are  mo- 
rally vile ;  he  is  the  noblest  who  applies  his  faculties 
most  sedulously  to  the  most  generous  purposes,  with 
the  wannest  impression  of  that  divine  goodness  which 
has  formed  the  heart  to  be  susceptible  of  wishes  so 
divine.  If  we  be  proud  of  any  thing  which  does  not 
confer  dignity  on  the  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  religioua 
nature  of  man,  we  may  be  certain  that  we  are  i)i*oud 
of  that  which,  if  considered  without  relation  to  objects 
that  may  be  indirectly  promoted  by  it,  is  in  itself 
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more  worlhv  of  our  contempt  than  of  our  pride.  The 
peace  and  good  order,  and,  consequently,  the  happiness 
of  society,  require,  indeed,  that  forms  of  respect  should 
be  paitl  to  mere  station,  and  to  the  accidental  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  liereditary  honours ;  but  they  do 
not  require  that  the  possessor  of  these  should  conceive 
himself  truly  raised  above  others  in  that  only  real 
dignity  which  is  more  than  a  trappini^  or  form  of 
courteous  salutation  in  tlie  gaudy  jjageantries  of  the 
day.  "If  the  great,"  says  Massillon,  '*have  no  other 
glory  than  that  of  their  ancestors;  if  their  titles  are 
their  only  virtues ;  if  we  must  recall  pa^it  a^es  to  find 
in  them  something  that  is  worthy  of  our  homage,  their 
birth  dishonours  them  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  Their  name  is  opposed  by  us  to  their  person : 
we  read  the  histories  that  record  the  great  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  and  we  demand  of  their  unworthy 
successors  the  virtues  which  formerly  conferred  so 
much  glory  on  their  country.  The  weight  of  honour 
which  they  inherit  is  to  them  but  a  burden  that  sinks 
them  still  lower  to  the  ground.  Yet  how  visible  on 
every  brow  is  the  pride  of  their  origin.  They  count 
the  degrees  of  their  grandeur  by  ages  which  are  no 
more;  by  dignities  which  they  no  longer  possess;  by 
actions  which  they  have  not  performed ;  by  ancestors 
of  whom  a  little   indistinguishable  dust  is  all  that 

I  remains;  by  monuments  which  the  passing  injiiries  of 

season  after  season  have  effaced ;  and  they  tliinlc 
themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  because 
they  have  more  domestic  ruins  to  mark  the  desolation 

'  of  time,  and  can  thus  produce  more  proofs  than  other 

Lraen  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things."  High  birth, 
it  will  be  readily  allowed,  is  an  ilhistrious  prert^tive, 
to  which  the  consent  of  nations,  in  every  period  of  the 
world,  has  attached  peculiar  distinctions  of  honour. 
VOL.  III.  a 
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Yet  it  is  a  title  only,  not  a  virtue ;  an  engagement  to 
glory,  and  a  domestic  lesson  of  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  obtained ;  not  that  ivhich  either  constitutes 
glory  or  confers  it.  The  succession  of  honour  which 
it  seems  to  convey  to  us  perishes,  and  becomes  extinct 
in  us,  if  we  inherit  only  the  name,  without  inheriting 
also  the  virtues  that  rendered  it  illustriona.  We  sink 
then  into  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  and  begin,  as 
it  were,  a  new  race.  Our  nobility  belongs  to  our 
name  only;  and  our  person,  in  everytliing  which  ia 
truly  our  own,  has  as  little  ancestry  as  the  meanest  of 
the  crowd. 

Tola  Ik-el  veterea  exonient  umliijuo  cune 
Atrin,  nubilila-s  sola  put  atqiie  imica  VirtaB. 
Paulus,  vel  Cossiis,  veil  Dnisus,  moribua  esto: 
Huit  autc  elfis,'icij  majoruin  pone  tiiorum: 
Pr»;oe«)ant  i|iHaa  illi.  t^  codsuIo,  virga^. 
Prima  riiilii  debeh  animi  bona:  snuclus  liabcri, 
Justitiaujue  (cnax,  (acixa  (Iicti8C}iie  inererU  ? 
AgnoKci)  prcicerem.' 

These  remarks,  in  application  to  the  pride  of  rank, 
are  equally  applicable  to  every  species  of  jiride  that  is 
not  founded  on  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  mental  char- 
acter. If  it  be  absurd  for  man  to  feel  as  if  he  truly 
shared  the  glory  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own, 
■ — of  actions  with  which  his  own  conduct,  perhaps,  in 
almost  every  instance,  might  be  contrasted  with  far 
more  complete  opposition,  than  the  conduct  of  liis 
illustrious  ancestors  themselves  might  have  been  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  mean  and  ignoble  of  their 
own  time,  when  this  mere  contrast  with  vices  like 
those  of  their  offspring  was  that  which  conferred  on 
themselves  distinction,— 
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Si  coram  I^pidis  male  vivitnr,  effigiea  quo 
Tot  bellatontm  i  n'l  ludittir  alea  pcraux 
Anto  Numantinos;  ei  Jonnire  Incipis  ortu 
Lttciferi,  (|uo  Bigna  ducw  et  ca^tm  moTebant  V 

if  ercn  this  self-illosiun,  which  usurps  or  claims  the 
praise  of  virtue  in  tlie  midst  of  vice,  he,  aa  it  most 
truly  ia,  an  illusion,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
membered, that  it  is  one  with  which  the  general  sen- 
timent more  readily  accords  than  with  any  other 
illusion  of  which  the  mind  uf  man  ii^  susceptible ;  that 
though,  in  many  unfortunate  cafics,  it  may  be  as  de- 
grading to  the  individual  who  proudly  receives  the 
homage  as  to  the  individuals  wlio  servilely  ofler  it,  in 
other  cades,  its  influence,  even  on  the  individual  him- 
self, is  animating  and  truly  ennobling  by  the  domestic 
lessons  and  incitements  which  it  presents;  and  that, 
even  in  its  political  influence,  tlie  veneration  thus 
attached  to  hereditary  distinctions  has,  upon  the  whole, 
by  the  social  tranquillity  which  it  has  produced,  and 
the  counteracting  powers  which  it  has  opposed  to  the 
agressions  of  individual  despotism,  been  productive 
of  more  advants^e  to  society  than  many  of  the  sublim- 
est  abstractions  of  political  wisdom, — advantages  of 
which  those  who  gave,  and  those  who  received  the 
homage,  were  indeed  alike  unconscious,  and  would 
probably  have  been  regardless  even  if  they  had  known 
them,  but  which  did  not  the  less  enter  into  the  con- 
templation of  him  who  formed  mankind  to  feel  this 
almost  universal  sentiment,  for  nobler  purposes  than 
the  mere  gratiflcation  of  the  arrogance  of  a  few,  and 
the  meanness  of  the  many.  If,  then,  a  pride  which 
has  still  at  least  some  relation  to  virtue,  or  to  what 
was  counted  virtue,  however  distant,  involve  absurdity, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  those  species  of  pride  which 
■  Jurenal,  Sat.  viiL  r.  9-13. 
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Iiave  no  relation  to  virtac  of  any  kind,  which  are 
foiiniieU  on  every  frivolity,  or  perhaps  on  every  vice, 
ss  if  it  were  the  highest  title  to  the  applause  of  man- 
kind to  be  of  the  least  possible  service  to  their  iutorefitfi? 
What  sliall  we  think  of  the  mind  of  that  man.  wlio, 
endowed  with  a  capacity  of  serving  God  by  benefiting 
the  world,  in  which  he  is  placed  to  represent  him,  can 
derive  dignity  from  the  thought  of  having  placed  a 
button  where  a  button  never  had  been  placed  before, 
whose  face  glows  with  a  noble  pride  as  he  walks  the 
streets  with  this  new  dignity,  and  who  derives  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  button,  I  will  not  say  as 
much  happiness,  for  I  will  not  prostitute  that  noble 
word,  but  at  least  as  much  self-complacency  as  is  felt 
in  the  hour  of  his  glorious  mortality,  by  the  expiring 
combatant  fur  freedom,  or  the  martyr? 

So  i)leased  are  we  with  distinction,  that  there  is 
nothing,  however  contemptible,  from  which  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  derive  some  additional  vanity,  when 
we  consider  it  a«  our  own  ;  a  book,  a  withered  flower, 
a  dead  insect,  a  bit  of  hard  earth,  confer  on  us  a  dis- 
tinction which  we  think  that  every  one  must  envy. 
If  the  book  be  the  only  known  copy  of  the  most 
worthless  edition,  the  flower,  the  insect,  the  stone,  the 
only  specimens  of  their  kind  in  the  country  which  has 
the  honour  of  ])ossessing  them,  we  are  of  as  rare  merit 
in  our  own  eyes  as  the  worthless  things  themselves. 
Man  occupies,  indeed,  but  little  room  in  nature,  but 
he  has  the  secret  of  spreading  himself  out  over  every 
thing  belonging  to  him ;  our  house,  our  gardens,  our 
horses,  our  dogs,  are  parts  of  our  own  being.  To 
praise  them  is  to  praise  us  ;  and,  if  we  be  very 
modest,  and  the  praise  verj-  profuse,  we  almost  blush 
at  the  paneg)'ric,  of  which  we  are  afraid  of  appearing 
vain. 
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The  n<yxiiK  In  prond  to  see  Lis  courser  strain, 

And  vrelUbreatbed  beagles  sn-cep  along  tlio  plaiQ. 

Say,  dcdr  Uippulitus,  (wljose  drink  is  ale, 

WIioM  eradition  is  a  Climtmofl  tale, 

WIio&c  iiiistrot«8  is  saluted  wltb  a  cnnack. 

And  friend  received  with  thumpa  upon  tho  hack,) 

When  thy  sleek  gelding  nimbly  leajw  the  uiuuud. 

And  Uingwood  ojiens  on  the  Uiinted  ground. 

Is  thnt  thy  praise  ?     Let  Ringwood'a  praise'  alone ; 

Just  Riugwood  leaves  each  animal  liis  uwn, 

Nor  envifs  when  a  gipsy  you  coniniit, 

And  ahako  ihe  ciiiiiisy  bench  with  country  wjt^ — 

When  yon  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said* 

And  llien  ask  pardon  for  the  jeatyou  made.' 

Tn  all  t}iP8e  casoa,  it  is  eiwy  ti>  see  by  liow  ready 
an  identification  of  ouiuelvos  with  everything  tl)at 
belongs  to  us,  v/e  assume  a  praise  that  belongs  as 
little  to  U3  as  to  any  other  human  being.  We  are, 
witli  respect  to  our  possessions,  like  that  soul  of  the 
world,  of  which  ancient  poets  and  ancient  philosophers 
speak,  that  was  supposed  to  be  diffused  in  it  every- 
where, and  to  animate  the  whole.  We  exist,  in  like 
manner  in  everything  which  is  ours,  with  a  sort  of 
omnipresent  vanity ;  and  by  the  transfer  to  others  of 
the  mere  trappings  of  our  external  state,  we  should 
not  merely  sink  in  general  estimation,  but  we  should 
truly  feel  ourselves  in  our  mortified  pride,  as  if  we  had 
lost  half  or  more  than  half  of  oar  little  nrlues  and 
perfections. 

To  common  minds,  that  are  unsusceptible  of  higher 
pleasure,  this  pride  of  external  things  is  at  least  a 
source  of  consolation ;  and  restores,  in  some  measure, 
that  equilibrium  which  might  seem  too  violently 
broken  by  the  existing  differences  of  intellectual  capa- 
city.    Those  who  are  absolutely  incapable  of  feeling 


>  Fame  in  the  origiaal.  '  Youog^a  Lore  of  Fame,  Sat.  I. 
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the  beauties  of  a  work  of  genius,  are  perfectly  capable 
of  deriving  all  the  pleasure  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  possession  of  a  volume  printed  by  an  illustrioas 
printer,  aiul  bound  by  the  first  binder  of  the  age. 
Those  who  cannot  feel  the  beauty  of  tlie  universe,  aa 
the  manifestation  of  that  transcendent  excellence  which 
created  it,  may  be  cajiable  of  feeling  all  the  excellence 
of  a  tulip  or  carnation,  that  differs  from  other  tulips 
or  ciiniations  by  some  alight  stain  which  attracts  uo 
eye  but  that  of  a  florist,  but  which  instantly  attracts 
a  florist's  eye,  and  fills  him  with  rapture,  if  be  be  the 
fortunate  possessor,  and  with  envy  and  despair,  if  it 
be  the  property  of  anotlier,  of  a  rival  perhaps,  whuni 
he  had  before  the  glory  of  van(]uishing  in  a  contest  of 
hyacinths,  but  who  is  now  to  enjoy  the  revenge  of  a 
triumph  so  much  more  glorious. 

To  ordinary  minds,  these  little  rivalries  and  vic- 
tories, and  all  the  pride  which  is  elevated  by  them,  or 
depressed,  may  be  considered  as  fonninj;  only  a  sort 
of  feeble  compensation  for  those  greater  objects  of 
excellenoe  which  their  microscopic  eyes,  that  see  the 
little  as  if  it  were  great,  bat  wliich  cannot  sec  the 
great  itself,  are  incapable  of  apjjreciating,  because,  in 
truth,  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  them.  How 
much  more  do  they  strike  us,  however,  when  they 
exist  in  minds  that  arc  unquestionably  capable  of 
higher  attainments,  and  that,  after  enlightening  the 
world,  or  regulating  its  political  destinies,  can  stoop 
to  be  the  friend  of  a  boxer,  or  the  rival,  and,  perhaps, 
in  this  rivalry,  the  inferior  of  their  own  coachman  or 
groom. 

Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert. 
His  huad  tuutaioed,  hla  uncomipted  heart. 
His  comprehensive  head,  all  btercala  weigfa'd. 
All  Europe  aav«d,  vet  Britain  not  twtraye^I? 
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lie  tbaiikit  you  not,  Lid  pride  ia  in  picquetle, 
Newniarket  fame,  and  jmlgmcnt  in  a  bet.' 

That  sucli  misplaced  pride  in  which  the  merit  of 
real  excellence  is  scarcely  felt,  in  the  ratiity  of  some 
triUing  accomplishment,  or  of  feats  which  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  even  of  accomplishments,  however 
triHinp;,  exists,  not  in  the  satirical  pictures  of  poetry 
only,  but  in  real  life,  you  must  know  too  well,  from 
the  biography  of  many  distinguished  characters,  to 
require  any  proofs  or  exempli  Heat  ions  of  it;  and 
though  at  first,  perhaps,  the  pride  may  seem  a  very 
singular  anomaly,  in  minds  in  which  the  general  power 
of  discrimination  is  manifestly  of  a  high  order,  it  is 
niit  very  ditfioult,  I  think,  to  detect  at  least  the  chief 
circumstance  which  tends  to  produce  and  favour  it. 

The  pleasure  of  success,  in  any  case,  you  must  be 
aware,  is  not  to  be  estimated  only  by  the  real  value 
of  that  which  is  attained,  but  by  this  value  combined 
with  the  doubtfulness  of  the  attainment,  when  it  was 
regarded  by  us  merely  as  an  object  of  our  desire.  To 
gain  what  we  considered  ourselves  sure  of  gaining,  is 
scarcely  a  source  of  any  very  high  satisfaction;  to 
gain  what  we  wished  to  gain,  but  what  we  had  little 
thought  of  gaining,  is  a  source  of  lively  delight.  He 
wlio  has  long  led  a  cabinet  of  statesmen,  by  his  tran- 
scendent political  wisdom,  and  who  is  sure  of  leading 
them,  so  as  to  obtain  a  ready  sanction  of  every  mea- 
sure that  may  be  proposed  by  bini  for  the  government 
of  a  nation,  and  thus  indirectly,  perhaps,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  fortune  of  the  world,  is  not,  on  account 
of  his  mere  political  wisdom,  to  be  held  as  a  better 
jockey,  or  speedier  calculator  of  odds  at  a  gaming- 
table.    With  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  source^ 


'  ri>l>o'»  Muml  Ewftjs,  Kp.  i.  v.  81-86. 
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of  finance,  and  of  the  relations  of  kingdoms,  be  is  not 
as  sure,  therefore,  of  Newmarket  fame  and  judgment 
in  a  bet,  as  he  is  of  saving  Europe  ^vithout  betraying 
the  interest  of  bis  own  land ;  and  thongh  be  may  be 
far  more  skilful  in  umking  armies  march,  and  navies 
appear  where  navies  moat  are  wanted,  be  may  not  be 
able  to  bring  down  more  birds  of  a  covey,  or  have  a 
much  greater  chance  of  being  in  at  the  death  of  a  fox 
than  the  stupidest  of  those  human  animals  who  spend 
their  days  in  galloping  after  one.  There  is  a  more 
anxious  suspense,  therefore,  in  these  insignificant,  or 
worse  than  insignificant  attempts,  than  in  the  impor- 
tant councils  which  bis  judgment  and  eloquence  have 
been  accustomed  to  sway;  and  consequently  a  livelier 
pleasure  when  the  suspense  has  terminated  favourably. 
The  superiority  which  he  was  to  show  in  greater  mat- 
ters excited  no  astonishment,  because  it  was  antici- 
pated by  all ;  hut  to  be  first  when  be  ^'as  not  ex- 
pected to  bo  tirst,  is  a  delightful  victory  over  opinion ; 
and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  induced  to  repeat  what  was  peculiarly  delightful, 
nnd  to  be  flattered  by  each  renewal  of  success.  It  is 
only  the  contrast  of  his  high  powers  of  mind  which 
renders  bis  exultation,  in  the  petty  triumph,  so  as- 
tonishing to  us;  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  only  because 
his  judgment  and  eloquence  are  so  transcendent,  us  to 
leave  no  suspense  wliatever  with  resiiect  to  tliat  poli- 
tical dominion  wliich  he  is  sure  to  exercise,  that  he  is 
thus  gratified,  in  so  high  a  degree,  by  the  petty 
triuraidis.  which  are  less  certain,  and  therefore  leave 
him  the  excitement  of  anxiety  and^  the  pleasure  of 
euccess.  Had  bis  intellectual  powers  been  of  a  less 
high  order,  and  less  sure  of  their  great  objects,  he 
would  probably  have  been  regardless  of  the  little  ob- 
jects, which  are  relatively  great  to  him,  only  because, 
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from  their  absolute  littleuess,  they  admit  of  wider 
competition. 

In  defining  pride,  as  a  mere  emotion,  to  bo  that 
feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which  attends  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  excellence,  I  have  already  remarked  that 
the  emotion,  far  from  being  blameablc,  where  the  ex- 
cellence is  in  things  tbat  are  noble,  is  a  proof  only 
of  that  desire  of  excelling  in  noble  tilings,  which 
is  a  great  part  of  virtue ;  and  without  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  even  the  existence  of 
virtue,  since  he  surely  cannot  be  virtuous  who  would 
willingly  leave  unattempted  the  attainment  of  a  single 
possible  moral  excellence,  in  addition  to  those  already 
attained ;  or  who  would  not  feel  mortified  if  he  had 
suffered  an  opportunity  of  generous  exertion  to  pass 
away  in  idleness.  The  habit  of  virtue  is  indeed  no- 
thing more  than  the  regular  conformity  of  our  actions 
to  this  desire  of  generous  excellence ;  and  to  desire 
the  excellence,  without  feeling  delight  in  each  step  of 
the  glorious  progress  to  the  attainment  of  it,  is  as  little 
possible,  as  to  feel  the  craving  of  hunger,  and  yet  to 
feel  no  gratification  in  the  relief  of  the  appetite.  It 
is  only  when  the  objects  in  which  we  have  wished  to 
excel  have  been  unworthy  of  the  desire  of  beings 
fonned  for  those  great  hopes  which  ultimately  await 
us,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  excellence,  as  wc  have 
seen  in  the  species  of  ridiculous  pride  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  the  different  illustrations  offered  to  you,  is 
itself  unworthy  of  ua. 

AVhen  I  say,  however,  that  in  pride,  as  an  emotion 
attending  the  consciousness  of  excellence  in  noble  ptir- 
suits,  tiiere  is  no  moral  impropriety, — since  it  is  only 
the  name  for  that  pleasure  which  the  virtuous  must 
feel,  or  cease  to  be  virtuous, — it  may  be  necessary  to 
caution  you  against  a  misconception  into  which  you 
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might  very  readily  fall.  Tlie  pritle  of  which  I  speak 
la  a  name  for  the  emotion  itself,  aud  is  limited  to  the 
particular  emotion  that  rises  at  any  moment  on  the 
contemplation  of  some  virtuous  excellence  attained ; 
with  which  limitation  it  is  as  praiseworthy  as  the 
humility  which  is  only  the  feeling  arising  from  a  sense 
of  inferiority  or  failure  in  the  same  great  pursuit.  But 
it  is  only  as  limited  to  the  particular  emotion  that  the 
pniise  which  I  allow  to  pride  is  justly  referable  to  it. 
In  the  common  vague  use  of  the  term, — in  which  it  is 
applied  with  a  comprehensive  variety  of  meaning,  not 
BO  much  to  the  particular  emotion  as  to  a  prevalent 
disposition  of  the  mind  to  discover  superiority  in  itself 
where  it  truly  does  not  exist,  and  to  dwell  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  superiority,  where  it  does  exist,  with 
an  insulting  disdain,  perhaps,  of  those  who  arc  inferior, 
— pride  is  unquestioiiahly  a  vice  as  degrading  to  the 
mind  of  the  individual  as  it  is  offensive  to  th.it  great 
Being  who  has  formed  the  snperior  and  the  inferior 
for  mutual  offices  of  benevolence,  and  who  often  com- 
pensates, by  excellencies  that  are  unknown  to  the 
world,  tlie  more  glaring  disparity  in  qualities  which 
the  world  is  quicker  in  discerning. 

The  pride,  then,  or  temporary  feeling  of  pleasure, 
when  we  are  conscious,  at  any  moment,  that  we  have 
acted  as  became  us,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pride, 
as  significant  of  general  character,  of  a  character 
which  is  truly  as  unamiable,  as  the  plea.sure  which 
is  felt  even  by  the  most  humble  in  some  act  of  vir- 
tuous excellence,  and  which  is  felt,  perhaps,  by  them 
Btill  more  delightfully  than  by  others,  is  deserving  of 
our  approbation  and  our  love.  Strange  and  jtaradoxi- 
cal,  indeed,  as  it  may  seem,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
when  we  consider  it,  that  pride,  in  this  general  sense, 
im]>lics  all   that  miglit  be  regarded  as  degrading  in 
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humility;  and  that  humility  of  character,  on  the  con- 
trary, implicB  what  13  most  ennobling,  or  rather,  what 
is  usually  considered  aa  most  ennobling  in  the  oppo- 
site character. 

Pride  and  humility,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are 
always  relative  terms :  they  imply  a  comparison  of 
some  sort,  with  an  object  higher  or  lower ;  and  the 
same  mind,  with  actual  excellence  exactly  the  same, 
and  with  the  same  comparative  attainments  in  every 
one  around,  may  thus  be  either  proud  or  humble,  as  it 
looks  above  or  looks  beneath.  In  the  great  scale  of 
society,  there  is  a  continued  rise  from  one  excellence 
to  another  excellence,  internal  or  external,  intellectual 
or  moral.  Wherever  we  may  fix,  there  is  still  some 
one  wlioin  we  may  find  superior  or  inferior;  and  these 
relations  are  mutually  convertible  as  we  ascend  or  de- 
scend. The  shrub  is  taller  than  the  flower  which  grows 
in  its  shade;  the  tree  than  the  shrub  ;  the  rock  than 
the  tree ;  the  mountain  than  the  single  rock ;  and 
ahove  all  are  the  sun  and  the  heavens.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  world  of  life.  From  that  almighty  being  who 
is  the  source  of  all  life,  to  the  lowest  of  his  creatures, 
what  innumerable  gradations  may  be  traced,  even  in 
the  ranks  of  excellence  on  our  own  earth ;  each  being 
higher  than  that  beneath,  and  lower  than  that  above ; 
and  thus,  all  to  all,  objects  at  once  of  pride  or  humi- 
lity, according  as  the  comparison  may  be  made  with 
the  greater  or  with  the  less. 

Of  two  minds,  then,  possessing  equal  excellence, 
which  is  the  more  noble?  that  which,  however  high 
the  excellence  attained  by  it,  has  still  some  nobler 
excellence  in  view,  to  which  it  feels  its  own  inferiority ; 
or  that  which,  having  risen  a  few  steps  in  the  ascent 
of  intellectual  and  moral  glory,  thinks  only  of  those 
beneath,  and  rejoices  in  an  excellence  which  would 
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appear  to  it  of  little  value,  if  only  it  lifted  a  single 
glance  to  tbe  perfection  above  ?  Yet  this  habitual 
tendency  to  look  beneath,  rather  than  above,  is  the 
character  of  niimi  which  is  denominated  pride ;  while 
the  tendency  to  look  above,  rather  tlian  below,  and  to 
feel  an  inferiority,  therefore,  which  otJiers  jwrhaps  do 
not  perceive,  is  the  character  which  is  denominated 
humility.  Is  it  false,  then,  or  even  extravagant,  to 
Bay,  that  humility  is  truly  the  nobler;  and  that  pride, 
which  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  the  abject  things 
beneath,  is  truly  in  itself  more  abject  than  that  meek- 
ness of  heart  wliich  is  humble  because  it  has  greater 
objects,  and  wliich  looks  with  reverence  to  the  excel- 
lence that  is  above  it,  because  it  is  formed  with  a 
capacity  of  feeling  all  the  worth  of  that  excellence 
which  it  reveres? 

It  has,  accordingly,  been  the  universal  remark  of 
all  who  make  any  remarks  whatever,  that  it  Is  not  ill 
great  and  permanent  excellence  that  we  expect  to 
find  the  arrogant  airs  of  superiority,  but  in  the  more 
petty  or  sudden  distinctions  of  the  little  great.  It  is 
not  the  man  of  science  who  is  proud,  but  he  who 
knows  inaccurately  a  few  unconnected  facts,  which 
he  dignilies  with  the  name  of  science,  and  of  which 
he  forms,  perhaps,  what  he  is  pleased  to  dignify,  by 
a  similar  misnomer,  with  the  name  of  a  theory,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  others,  a  very  little 
more  ignorant  than  himself  She  wliose  personal 
charms  are  acknowledged  by  a  whole  metropolis,  and 
the  wit  who  delights  the  wise  and  the  learned,  may 
have  no  slight  pride,  indeed,  but  they  are  very  likely 
to  be  suri)assed  in  pride  by  the  wit  and  the  beauty  of  a 
country  town,  as  much  as  they  may  truly  surpass  them 
in  all  the  attractions  on  wliich  the  pride  is  founded. 

"  I  have  read."  says  Montesquieu,  "  in  the  relation 
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of  the  voyage  of  one  of  our  vessels  of  <iiscoven%  that 
some  of  the  crew,  having  landed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
to  purchase  some  sheep,  were  led  to  the  presence  of 
the  soverei^,  who  waa  administering  justice  to  his 
people  under  a  tree.  He  was  on  his  throne,  that  is 
to  say,  on  a  hlock  of  wood,  on  which  he  sat  with  all 
the  dignity  of  the  Mogul.  He  had  three  or  four 
guards  with  wooden  pikes,  and  a  large  umbrella  served 
hini  for  a  canopy.  His  whole  royal  ornaments,  and 
those  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  consisted  in  their 
black  skin  and  a  few  rings.  This  prince,  still  more 
vain  than  miserable,  asked  the  strangers  if  they  spoke 
much  about  him  in  France.  lie  thought  that  his 
name  could  not  fail  to  be  carried  from  one  pole 
to  the  other ;  and,  unlike  that  conqueror  of  whom 
it  was  said,  that  he  put  all  the  earth  to  silence,  he 
believed,  for  Ids  part,  that  he  set  all  the  universe 
a-talking. 

"  When  the  Khan  of  Tartary  has  dined,  a  herald 
cries  out,  that  now  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  may 
go  to  dinner  as  soon  as  thoy  please ;  and  this  bar- 
barian, whose  iMUiquet  is  only  a  little  milk,  who  has 
no  house,  and  who  exists  but  by  plunder,  looks  upon 
all  the  kings  of  the  world  as  his  slaves,  and  insults 
them  regularly  twice  a-day." 

Such  is  the  ignorance  from  which  pride  usually 
flows.  The  child,  the  savage,  the  illiterate,  who  in 
every  stage  of  society  are  intellectually  savages,  have 
feelings  of  self-complacent  exultation,  which,  ludicrous 
as  they  may  seem  to  those  who  consider  from  a  more 
elevated  height  the  little  attainments  that  may  have 
given  birth  to  those  proud  emotions,  are  the  natural 
result  of  the  very  ignorance  to  which  such  proud 
emotions  seem  so  very  little  suited.  To  him  who  has 
just  quitted  a  goal,  every  step  is  an  advance  that  U 
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esflily  meaiared ;  bat  the  more  adriuiced  the  progress, 
the  less  relatively  does  every  step  appear.  The  child, 
at  almost  every  new  lesson  which  he  receives,  may  be^ 
considered  as  nearly  doubling  Iiis  little  istock  of  know- 
ledge; and  he  is  not  the  last  himself  to  feel,  that  his 
knowledge  is  thus  doubled,  or,  at  least,  that  those 
who  are  but  a  little  behind  him  have  scarcely  half  as 
much  wondrous  wisdom  as  id  heaped  in  his  own  little 
brain.  VVhat  is  true  of  the  child  in  years  is  true  of 
the  child  in  science,  whatever  his  years  may  be;  and 
to  increase  knowledge,  far  from  increasing  the  genei-al 
pride  of  the  individual,  is  often  the  surest  mode  of 
diminishing  it.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  considered  aa  one  great  stock  of  excellence. 
He  whose  whole  attention  has  l>een  devoted  to  any 
one  of  these  will  i-un  some  risk  uf  a  haughty  exulta- 
tion, which  is  not  felt  by  those,  who,  with  equal,  or 
perhaps  greater  excellence  in  that  one,  are  acquainted 
also  with  what  is  excellent  in  other  sciences  or  other . 
arts.  The  accompliBhed  philosopher  and  man  of  let- 
ters, to  whom  the  great  names  of  all  whu  have  been 
eminent  in  ancient  and  niudern  times,  in  all  the 
nations  in  which  the  race  of  man  has  risen  to  glory, 
are  familiar,  almost  like  the  names  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  living  in  society, — who  has  thus  con- 
stantly before  his  mind  images  of  excellence  of  the 
highest  order,  and  who,  even  in  the  hopes  which  he 
dares  to  fonn.  feels  how  small  a  contribution  it  will 
be  in  his  power  to  add  to  the  great  imperishable  stock 
of  human  wisdom,  may  be  proud  indeed ;  but  his  pride 
will  be  of  a  sort  that  is  tempered  with  humility,  and 
will  be  humility  itself,  if  compared  with  the  ])riile  of 
a  pedant  or  sciolist,  who  thinks  that  iu  adding  the 
result  of  some  little  discovery  which  he  may  have 
fortunately  made,  he  is  almost  doubling  that  mass  of 
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knowledge,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  perceived  us  an 
clement. 

Pride,  then,  as  a  character  of  self-complacent 
exultation,  is  not  the  prevailing  cast  of  mind  of 
those  who  are  formed  for  genuine  excellence.  He 
who  is  formed  for  genuine  excellence,  has  before  him 
an  ideal  perfection, — that  semper  melius  aliquid,^ 
which  makes  excellence  itself,  however  admirable  to 
those  who  measure  it  only  with  their  weaker  powers, 
seem  to  his  o%vn  mind,  as  compared  witli  what  he  has 
ever  in  his  own  mental  vision,  a  sort  of  failure.  He 
thinks  lees  of  what  he  has  done  than  of  what  it  seems 
possible  to  do  ;  and  he  is  not  so  n>uch  proud  of  merit 
attained,  as  desirous  of  a  merit  that  has  not  yet  been 
attained  bv  him. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  very  religion,  which  en- 
nobles man,  leiuls  him  not  to  pride,  but  to  Immility. 
It  elevates  him  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  earth ;  but 
it  elevates  him  above  the  darkness,  that  he  nmy  see 
better  the  great  heights  which  are  above  him.  It  shows 
him  not  the  mere  excellence  of  a  few  frail  creatures, 
as  fallible  as  himself,  but  excellence,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  which  is  the  highest  efl'ort  that  win  be  made 
by  man  ;  exhibiting  thus  constantly,  what  it  will  be 
the  only  honour  worthy  of  his  nature  to  imitate,  how- 
ever faintly,  and  checking  his  momentary  pride,  at 
every  step  of  bis  glorious  progress,  by  tlie  brightness 
and  the  vastness  of  what  is  still  before  bim. 


May  I  not  add  to  these  remarks,  that  it  is  in  this 
way  we  arc  to  account  for  that  humility  which  is  &o 
peculiarly  a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  general  pride  which  other  systems 
either  recommend  or  allow  i  The  Christian  religion 
is,  indeed,  as  has  been  often  sarcasticallv  said  bv  those 
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■who  rerile  it,  the  religion  of  the  humble  in  heart ;  but 
it  is  the  religion  of  the  humble,  only  because  it  presents 
to  our  contemplation  a  higher  excellence  than  was  ever 
before  exhibited  to  man.  The  proud  look  down  upon 
the  earth,  and  see  nothing  that  creeps  upon  its  surface 
more  noble  than  thcmaelrea.  The  humble  look  up- 
ward to  their  God. 


LECXrRE  LXIII. 


11.  Rilroipectivs  Bmotiona.-^Suhdimtion  o/t/iem,tu  they  rtlatt 
to  oihert^  or  {(j  oursehet. — 1.  Anffer. — Gratitude. 

Gentlemen,  my  remarks  on  the  emotions  of  pride 
and  humility, — those  vivid  feelings  which  attend  the 
belief  of  our  excellence  or  inferiority,  in  any  circum- 
stances, internal  or  external, — brought  to  a  conclusion, 
in  my  last  lecture,  the  obserTations  which  I  had  to 
oifer  on  one  set  of  our  emotions, — those  which  I  have 
termed  immediate,  that  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  objects  as  present,  or  not  involving,  at  least,  any 
necessary  reference  to  time. 

The  emotions  which,  according  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  our  arrangement,  we  are  next  to  consider, 
are  those  which  relate  to  objects  as  past ;  the  concep- 
tion of  some  object  of  former  pleasure  or  pain  being 
essential  to  the  complex  feeling.  To  this  set  of  emo- 
tions, accordingly,  I  have  given  the  name  of  retrospec- 
tive. 

These  may  be  subdivided,  as  they  relate  to  others 
and  to  ourselves. 

Otir  retrospective  emotions  which  relate  to  others. 
are.  anger  for  evil  inflicted,  and   gratitude  for  good 
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conferred;  to  which  emotions,  as  complex  feelings,  in 
all  their  variety,  the  conception  of  evil,  as  past,  or  of 
good,  as  past,  is,  you  will  perceive,  essential. 

Those  which  relate  to  ourselves  are  either  simple 
rennet  or  satisfaction  that  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  any  circumstances  or  events,  which  may  have  been 
productive  of  joy  or  sorrow,  or  may  promise  or  threaten 
to  be  productive  of  them,  or  that  moral  regret  or 
satisfaction  which  have  reference  to  our  own  past 
conduct  or  desires ;  of  the  former  of  which,  the  regret 
that  is  felt  by  us  when  we  look  back  on  our  moral 
delinquencies,  remorse  is  the  common  appropriate 
name;  while  the  latter,  the  satisfaction  with  whicli 
we  review  our  past  actions  or  wishes,  has  no  strict 
appropriate  name  corresponding  with  the  opposite 
term  remorse,  but  is  sometimes  called  self-approbation, 
sometimes  included  in  that  familiar  phrase  of  general 
and  happy  comprehension,  a  good  conscience.  What- 
ever name  we  may  give  to  it,  however,  it  is  easily 
understood,  as  that  emotion  which  bears  to  our  re- 
membrance of  our  virtuous  actions  the  relation  which 
remorse  bears  to  the  remembrance  of  our  actions  of 
an  opposite  character. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  our  retro- 
spective emotions,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now 
mentioned  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  anger,  .\nger  is  that  emotion 
of  instant  displeasure,  which  arises  from  the  feeling  of 
injury  done,  or  the  discovery  of  injury  intended;  or, 
in  many  cases,  from  the  discovery  of  the  mere  omission 
of  good  offices  to  which  we  conceived  ourselves  entitled, 
though  this  very  omission  may  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  injury.  It  is  usually,  or  I  may  say  univer- 
sally— certainly,  at  least,  almost  universally — followed 
by  another  emotion,  which  constitutes  the  desire  of 
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inflicting  e^il  of  some  sort  in  return ;  but  this,  though 
resulting  from  the  feeling  of  instant  displeasure, — so 
immediately  resulting  from  it,  as  to  admit,  in  ethica 
and  in  common  discourse,  of  being  combined  with  it  in 
one  simple  term, — is  not  to  be  confounded  with  it  as 
the  same  in  any  analysis,  at  least  in  any  minute  pliilo- 
sojihic  analysis  which  we  may  make  of  our  emotion. 
The  evil  felt,  the  dislike,  the  desire  of  retaliation, 
however  rapidly  tbcy  may  succeed,  and  however  close- 
ly and  permanently  they  may  continue  afterwards  to 
co-exist,  in  one  complex  state  of  mind,  are  still  ori- 
ginally distinct.  The  primary  emotion  of  anger  in- 
volves the  instant  displeasure  merely  with  the  notion 
of  evil  done  or  intended,  and  is  strictly  retrospective  : 
the  resentment  or  revenge,  which  is  only  a  longer  con- 
tinued resentment,  if  we  were  to  consider  it  without 
any  regard  to  this  primary  displeasure  which  gives 
birth  to  it,  would  be  referred  by  us  to  that  other  set 
of  our  emotions,  which  I  have  termed  prospective. 
It  is  a  desire  as  much  as  any  other  of  our  desires. 
But  though,  in  our  minute  philosophic  analysis,  this 
distinction  of  the  two  successive  states  of  mind  is  ne- 
cessary, it  is  not  necessary  in  considering  tlie  feeling 
of  resentment  in  its  moral  relations;  and,  in  the  few 
remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on  it,  I  shall  therefore 
consider  the  instant  displeasure  itself,  and  the  desire 
of  returning  evil  as  one  emotion.  To  estimate  fully 
the  importance  of  this  principle  of  our  constitution,  we 
must  consider  man,  not  merely  as  lie  exists,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  securities  of  artificial  police,  but  as 
ho  has  existed  in  the  various  stages  wliich  hare  mark- 
ed his  progress  in  civilisation. 

The  existence  of  the  i-ace  of  meu  in  society,  wher- 
ever men  are  to  be  found,  does  not  prove  more  power- 
fully the  intention  of  our  Creator,  that  we  should  fonu 
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with  each  other  a  social  communion,  than  the  mere 
consideration  of  the  faculties  and  affect  ions  of  our 
mind — of  all  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  our 
manhood,  when  each  individual  has  treasured,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  acquisitions  of  many  generations  pre- 
ceding,— and  of  all  which  constituted  the  weakness  of 
our  infancy,  when,  but  for  the  shelter  of  the  society 
in  which  we  were  born,  we  could  not  hare  existed  for 
a  single  day. 

But  tliough  man  is  formed  for  society,  bom  in  it, 
living  in  it,  dying  in  it,  the  excellence  of  society  itself 
is  progressive.  Even  in  its  best  state  of  legal  refine- 
ment, when  otTences  and  the  punishment  of  offences 
correspond  with  the  nicest  proportion  which  human 
discernment  can  be  supposed  to  measure  or  devise,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  the  united  strength  of  the 
con)miinity  should  be  so  exactly  adapted  to  every 
possibility  of  injury  as  to  leave  no  crime  without  its 
corresjjonding  punisliment ;  and  as  the  social  system 
exists  at  present,  and  still  more  as  it  has  existed  for 
ages,  tlie  injuries  for  which  legal  redress  is  or  can  be 
received  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  iu  number 
to  the  injuries  which  might  be  done,  or  even  which  are 
done,  without  any  means  of  such  adequate  reparation. 
Nature,  however,  hag  not  formed  man  for  one  stage  of 
society  only,  she  has  formed  him  for  all  its  sliiges, — 
from  the  rude  and  gloomy  fellowships  of  the  cave  and 
the  forest,  to  all  the  tranquillity  and  refinement  of  the 
most  splendid  city.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
he  should  be  provided  with  faculties  and  passions 
suitable  to  the  necessities  of  every  stage;  that  in 
periods,  when  there  was  no  protection  from  without 
that  could  save  him  from  aggression,  there  might  be 
at  least  some  protection  from  within, — some  principle 
which  might  give  him  additional  vigour  when  assailetl. 
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am!  which,  from  the  certuinty  of  this  additional  vigour 
of  resistance,  might  render  attack  formidable  to  the 
assailant ;  and  thus  save  at  once  from  guilt,  and  from 
the  consequences  of  guilt,  the  individual  who  other- 
wise might  have  dared  to  be  unjust,  and  the  individual 
who  would  have  suffered  from  the  unjust  invasion. 

What  human  wants  required,  that  all-foreseeing 
Power,  who  is  the  guardian  of  our  infirmities,  has 
supplied  to  human  weakness.  There  is  a  principle  ia 
our  mind,  which  is  to  us  like  a  constant  protector; 
which  may  slumber,  indeed,  but  which  slumbers  only 
at  seasons  wheu  its  vigilance  would  be  useless;  which 
awakes,  therefore,  at  the  first  appearance  of  unjust 
intention,  and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and  more 
vigorous,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  attack 
which  it  has  to  dread.  Wliat  should  we  think  of  the 
providence  of  nature,  if,  when  aggression  was  threat- 
ened against  the  weak  and  unarmed,  at  a  distance 
from  the  aid  of  others,  there  were  instantly  and  uni- 
formly, by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-working 
power,  to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless  a  sword 
or  other  weapon  of  defence?  And  yet  this  would  be 
but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared  with  that  which 
we  receive  from  those  simple  eniotions  which  Heaven 
has  caused  to  rush,  as  it  were,  into  our  mind  for 
repelling  every  attack.  What  would  be  a  sword  in 
the  trembling  hand  of  the  infirm,  of  the  aged,  of  him 
whose  pusillanimous  spirit  shrinks  at  the  very  appear- 
ance, not  of  danger  merely,  but  even  of  the  arms  by 
the  use  of  which  danger  might  be  averted,  and  to  whom, 
consequently,  the  very  sword,  which  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  grasp,  would  be  an  additional  cause  of  terror, 
not  an  instrument  of  defence  and  safety?  The  instant 
anger  which  arises  does  more  than  many  such  weapons. 
It  gives  the  spirit,  which  knows  how  to  make  a  weapon 
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of  everything,  or  which  of  itself  does,  without  a  weapon, 
what  even  a  thunder-bolt  would  be  powerless  to  do,  in 
the  shuddering  grasp  of  the  coward.  When  anger 
arises  fear  is  gone;  there  is  no  coward,  for  all  are 
brave.  Even  bodily  infirmity  seems  to  yield  to  it,  like 
the  very  infirmities  of  the  mind.  The  old  are,  for  the 
moment,  young  again ;  the  weakest,  vigorous. 

This  effect  the  emotion  of  anger  produces  at  the 
very  time  of  aggression  ;  and  though  no  other  effect 
were  to  arise  from  it,  even  this  would  be  most 
salutary :  but  this  transient  effect  is  trifling  com|»ared 
with  its  permanent  effects.  If  this  momentary  feeling 
were  all,  the  contest  would  be  a  contest  of  mere  de- 
grees of  force ;  and  the  weaker,  whatever  accession  of 
power  and  courage  he  might  receive  from  the  emotion 
which  animated  him,  if  the  additional  strength  which 
the  anger  gave  to  his  arm  and  to  his  heart  did  not 
raise  bim  to  an  equality  with  his  unjust  assailant, 
though  he  might  not  sink  till  after  a  longer  struggle, 
would  still  sink  wholly  and  hopelessly.  It  is  the 
long  remaining  resentment  that  outlasts,  not  the  mo- 
mentary violence  of  emotion  only,  but  ])erhaps  all  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  injustice  itself;  which  renders 
the  anger  even  of  the  weakest  formidable,  because  it 
enables  them  to  avail  themselves,  at  tlie  most  dis- 
tant period,  of  aid  before  which  all  the  strength  of 
the  strongest  individual  must  shrink  into  nothing. 
Tliere  is  a  community,  to  the  whole  force  of  which 
the  injured  may  appeal;  and  there  is  an  emotion  in 
his  breast  which  will  never  leave  him  till  that  appeal 
be  made.  Time  and  space,  which  otherwise  might 
have  afforded  impunity  to  the  aggressor,  are  thus  no 
shelter  for  his  delinquency;  because  resentment  is  of 
every  place  and  of  every  time,  and  the  just  resentment 
of  a  siugle  individual  may  become  the  wrath  and  the 
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vengeance  of  a  nation.     He  who  is  attacked  on  some 
lonely  plain,  where  no  human  eye  is  present  with 
him    but   that   dreadful    eye   which    looks    only   to 
threaten  death,  no  arm  bat  that  dreadful  arm  which 
is  lifting  the  dagger,  has  eyes  and  arms,  which  at  the 
distance,  perhaps,  of  many  years,  are  to  be  present, 
as  it  were,  at  the  very  deed  of  that  hour  for  his  relief, 
or  at  least  for  his  arengement.     A  crime  perpetrated 
on  the  farthest  spot  of  the  globe  that  is  subject  to  our 
sway,  may  have  its  retribution  here,  a  retribution  as 
dreadful  as  if  all  the  multitude  who  assemble  to  wit- 
ness it  had  been  present  at  the  very  moment,  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed;  or  had 
come,  at  a  single  call  for  help,  with  the  omnipotence 
of  a  thousand  arms,  to  the  succour  of  the  injured.     It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  for  deterring  unjust  provoca- 
tion, that  man  should  not  feel  anger  merely,  but  should 
be  capable  of  retaining  the  resentment  till  he  can  bor- 
row that  general  aid  of  the  community,  to  which,  in 
the  instant  of  any  well-planned  villany,  it  would,  pro- 
bably, be  vain  to  look.     The  wrath  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, and  of  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless 
individual,  may  thus  carry  with  it  as  much  terror  as 
the  wrath  of  the  strongest,  or  even  of  a  whole  army  of 
the  strong. 

Such  is  anger  as  felt  by  the  individual  aggrieved. 
But  when  a  crime  is  very  atrocious,  the  anger  is  not 
confined  to  the  individual  directly  aggrieved.  There 
rises  in  the  mind  of  others  an  emotion,  not  so  vivid, 
perhaps,  but  of  the  same  kind,  involving  the  same 
instant  dislike  of  the  injurer,  and  followed  by  the 
same  eager  desire  of  punishment  for  the  atrocious 
offence.  In  this  case,  indeed,  we  seldom  think  of 
applying  to  the  emotion  the  term  anger,  which  is  re- 
served for  the  emotion  of  the  injured  individnaj.     We 
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tcnn  it  ratlier  indignation ;  but  though  the  name  be 
(lirterent,  and  though  the   accompanying  notions  of 
personal  or  foreign  injury  be  also  different,  the  emo- 
tion itself  may  be  considered  as  similar.     It  certainly 
is  not  tiie  mere  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation,  but 
combined  with   tins   moral    disapprobation,   a   rivid 
dislike,  which  all  who  have  felt  it  may  remember  to 
have  resembled  the  vivid  dislike  felt  by  them  in  cases 
in  which  they  have  themselves  been  injured,  and  a  de- 
Bire  of  venp:eance  on  the  oHender  as  instant,  and  often 
as  ardents  as  when  the  injury  was  personal  to  them- 
selves.    The  difference,  as  I  before  said,  is  in  the 
accompanying  conceptions,  not  in  the  mere  emotion 
itself.      In  perimls  of  revolutionary  tumult,  when  the 
passions  of  a  mob,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  their 
roost  virtuous  passions,  are  the  dreadful  instruments 
of  which  the  crafty  avail  themselves,  how  powerfully 
is  this  influence  of  indignation  exemplified  in  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  vengeance !      Indignation  is  then 
truly  anger.     The  demagogue  has  only  to  circulate 
some   tale   of  oppression :   and  each    rushes  almost 
instinctively  to  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  in  which, 
though  the  injury  had  actually  been  committed,  he 
had  no  personal  interest,  but  which  is  felt  by  each  as 
a  crime  against  himself.     If  it  were  in  our  power  to 
trace  back   our   emotions   through    the   whole   long 
period  of  our  life,  to  our  boyhood  and  our  infancy,  we 
should  find,  probably,  that  our  most  vivid  feelings  of 
early  resentment,  if  1  may  use  that  term  in  such  a 
case,  were  not  so  much  what  is  commonly  termed 
anger,  as  what  is  more  commonly  termed  indignation. 
Our  deep  and  lasting  wrath  in  our  nni-sery,  is  not 
against  any  one  who  exists  around  us,  but  against  the 
cruel  tyrant,  or  the  wicked  fairy,  or  the  robber,  or  the 
murderer,  in  some  tale  or  ballad.     Little  generosity 
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in  after-life  can  be  expected  from  him  who,  on  first 
hearing,  as  he  leans  on  his  mother's  knee,  the  story  of 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  has  felt  no  swell  of  anger, 
almost  to  bursting  of  the  heart,  against  the  "guardian 
uncle  fierce,"  and  who  does  not  exult  in  the  punish- 
ment which  afterwards  falls  on  that  treacherous  mur- 
derer, with  a  triumph  more  delightful  than  is  felt  by 
the  most  vindictive  in  the  complete  gratification  of 
their  own  personal  revenge. 

How  truly  is  this  virtuons  indignation  of  the  youth- 
ful heart  described  by  Beattie,  in  the  glance  of  stem 
vindicative  joy  which  brightened  the  tear  of  the  future 
Minstrel  when  the  beldame  related  to  him  that  ven- 
geance of  heaven  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  this 
tale  "  of  woes : " — 

A  stifled  smile  of  etern  rindictive  joy 

Brighten'd,  one  moment,  Edwin's  starting  tear. 
Bat  why  shonid  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy, 

And  Innocence  thus  die,  by  doom  severe  ? 
O,  Edwin !  while  tby  heart  is  yet  sincere, 

Th'  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel. 
Dark,  even  at  noontide,  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 

But  let  us  hope; — to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult,  in  hope  that  all  shall  yet  be  well. 
Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  checked. 

Nor  checked  the  tender  tear  to  misery  given  ; 
From  guilt's  contagions  power  shall  that  protect. 

This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  heaven.' 

It  is  by  such  generous  indignation,  indeed,  that 
virtue  is  protected  from  the  contagion  of  guilt,  or 
rather,  without  such  indignation,  there  is  already  no 
yirtue  to  be  protected. 

If  the  little  heart,  in  such  a  case,  can  pause  aud 
think,  this  injury  was  not  done  to  me,  it  may,  with 
equal  temptation,  in  matnrer  years,  unless  saved  by 
1  Book  I.  stanza  xlvii.  and  v.  1-4^  of  atansa  xlviii. 
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terror  of  punislimont,  be  guilty  of  the  very  crime  which, 
as  the  crime  of  another,  excites  in  it  so  little  emotion. 
The  indignation,  then,  of  mankind  may  be  considered 
as  cooperating  with  the  anger  of  the  injured  individual; 
but,  unless  in  very  atrocious  cases,  the  general  indig- 
nation is  slight  and  faint  in  comparison  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  resentment  in  the  individual.  It  is  always 
sufficient,  however,  to  sympathize  with  him ;  and  this 
is  sufficient  for  that  great  purpose  which  Nature  had  in 
view.  She  has  provided  one,  whose  quick  and  per- 
manent resentment  will  lead  him  not  to  let  injustice 
escape  unpunished ;  and  she  has  provided,  in  the  com- 
munity, feelings  which  readily  accord  with  the  direction 
of  the  united  power  of  the  state,  against  the  injurer  of 
a  single  individual.  If  there  had  been  no  snch  feelings 
of  sympathetic  anger,  it  may  very  easily  be  supposed 
that  compassion  for  the  criminal,  who  was  afterwards 
to  suffer  for  his  offence,  would  in  many  cases  obtain 
for  him  impunity ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indigna* 
tion  of  the  community  were  in  every  case  equal  to  the 
original  wrath  of  the  individual  directly  injured,  no 
opportunity  could  be  afforded  for  the  calm  defence  of 
innocence  unjustly  suspected.  To  have  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt,  it  would  he  enough  to  have  appeared  to 
be  guilty.  In  this  universal  frenzy  of  resentment,  too, 
it  is  very  evident  that  not  even  a  single  individual  in 
a  nation  could  enjoy  tranquillity  for  a  moment.  His 
whole  life  must  in  that  case  be  a  life  of  rage  and  vex- 
ation. "  Omnia  illi  per  iracundiam  moerorcmque  vita 
transibit.  Quod  enim  momentum  erit,  quo  non  im- 
probanda  videat  ?  Quoties  processerit  domo,  per  sce- 
leratos  illi,  avarosque,  et  prodigos,  et  impudentes,  et 
ob  ista  felices,  incedeudum  erit.  Nusquam  oculi  ejus 
flectentur,  ut  non  quod  indignentur  inveniat."'  The 
'  Seneca  de  Irm,  lib.  il.  cap.  7. 
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zeal  of  the  Kniglit  of  La  Mancha,  who  had  manr 
gianU  to  vanquiah,  and  many  captive  princesses  to 
free,  might  leave  him  still  some  moments  of  peace ; 
hut  if  all  the  wrongs  of  all  the  injured  were  to  be  felt 
by  us  as  our  own,  with  the  same  ardent  resentment 
and  eagerness  of  revenge,  our  knight-errantry  would  be 
far  more  oppressive ;  ami  though  we  might  kill  a  few 
moral  giants,  and  free  a  few  princesses,  so  many  more 
would  still  remain,  unslain  and  unfreed.  that  we  should 
have  little  satisfaction,  even  in  our  few  successes. 

How  admirably  provident,  then,  is  the  Author  of 
our  nature,  not  merely  in  the  emotions  with  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  vvhicli  he  has  endowed  us,  but  in  the 
very  proportioning  of  these  emotions,  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  good  at  the  least  expense  even  of  mo- 
mentary suffering.  Some  vivid  feeling  of  resentment 
there  must  be,  that  the  delays  which  may  occur,  in 
the  infliction  of  vengeance,  may  not  save  the  guilty 
from  punishment;  but  this  vi^dd  feeling  which  must 
exist  somewhere,  Nature,  in  ordinary  cases,  confines  to 
the  single  breast  of  the  sufferer.  Some  feelings  of 
general  symj)atliy  with  the  resentment  of  the  injured 
there  must  also  be,  that  the  strength  of  society  may 
be  readily  transferred  to  him  for  tlie  punishment  of 
the  injurer;  and  these  genenil  feeling:*  Nature  has 
formed  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  which  they  are  to  answer,  without  being 
too  vivid  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
from  their  own  more  important  concerns.  The  good 
which  Nature  wills  is  attained ;  and  is  attained  by 
means  which  are  as  simple  as  they  are  eflicacious. 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  advantages  which  arise  from 
that  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  by  which  indi- 
viduals are  capable  of  resentment,  when  personally 
injured,  and  of  indignation,  when  the  injury  has  no 
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direct  relation  to  themsolvos.  But  wsentmont,  sul- 
mirable  as  it  is,  as  a  check  even  to  that  guilt  which 
is  not  afraid  of  conscience  or  of  God,  may  yet,  in  un- 
fortunate dispositions,  be  a  sonrcc  of  endless  vexation 
to  the  individual  who  feels  it,  and  to  all  those  who 
live  around  him.  It  may  arise  too  soon;  it  may  he 
dispro portioned  to  the  offence ;  it  may  be  transferred 
from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent ;  it  may  be  too  long 
]>rotracted. 

It  may  arise  too  soon;  or  rather,  it  may  arise  when 
a  little  reflection  would  hare  shown  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  arisen.  In  the  intercourse  of  society  it  must 
often  unavoi<lably  ha)>pen  that  there  may  be  apparent 
injury,  without  any  real  desire  of  injuring.  We  may 
consider  that  evil  as  intentional  which  was  not  in- 
tended ;  wc  may  consider  that  as  on  insult  which  was 
said,  perhaps,  witli  a  sincere  desire  of  correcting,  as 
gently  as  possible,  some  imperfection,  which  is  not 
less  an  imj^erfection  because  we  shrink  from  hearing 
of  it.  To  distinguish  what  simply  gives  us  pain,  from 
that  which  was  intended  to  give  us  unnecessary  pain, 
is  no  easy  task,  in  many  cases,  and  in  all  cases  requires 
some  reflection.  According  as  the  emotion  of  anger, 
at  least  any  displeasure  more  lasting  than  a  single 
moment^  precedes  or  follows  this  due  reflection,  it  is 
to  be  viewed,  therefore,  in  a  very  different  light.  The 
dis|M)aition  which  becomes  instantly  angry,  without 
reflection,  on  the  slightest  semblance  of  injury,  is  iu 
common  language,  as  you  know,  termed  passionate. 

Another  form  of  a  passionate  disposition,  arising 
indeed  from  the  same  cause,  is  that  which  involves  the 
next  error  which  I  have  stated  with  respect  to  resent- 
ment,— the  disjiroportion  of  the  anger  and  the  offence. 
He  who  does  not  pause,  even  to  weigh  the  circum- 
Btan""*'.  cannot  be  supposed  to  pause  to  measure  the 
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extent  of  injury.  He  feels  that  he  is  injured,  and  oil 
his  anger  bursts  out  instantly  on  the  offender.  It  is 
thia  disproportion,  indeed,  which  is  the  chief  evil  of 
what  is  commonly  termed  passion.  Some  cause  of 
sliglit  disjileivsiire  there  may  be,  even  when  anger,  in 
its  violence,  would  be  immoral  and  absurd.  Yet  such 
is  the  infinnity  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  often  no  slight 
triumph  over  our  weakness  to  forgive  a  trifle  with  as 
inucli  ni:ignanimity  as  that  with  which  we  have  for- 
given greater  injuries.  lie  who  has  truly  pardoned  in 
heart,  as  well  as  in  profession,  the  political  rival  who 
has  displaced  him,  may  yet  be  very  angrj'  with  his 
steward  or  his  groom ;  and  it  is  no  small  panegyric  of 
woman  to  be  mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall. 

To  what  cause,  or  causes,  are  we  to  ascribe  this 
quickness  of  anger,  on  small  occasions,  when,  if  the 
oceoj^ion  had  been  greater,  the  resentment  would  have 
been  less?  This  apparent  anomaly  in  our  emotion 
seems  to  me  to  arise  chiefly,  or  wholly,  from  three 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  any  great  injury  is  felt  by 
us  immediately  as  an  injury,  as  an  important  event 
in  our  life,  an  occasion  on  which  we  have  to  act  a 
part ;  and,  if  we  have  any  virtue  whatever,  our  whole 
system  of  practical  ethics  comes  before  us.  We  re- 
member that  we  ought  to  foi^ive,  and  we  think  of 
this  duty,  merely  because  the  importance  of  the  in- 
jury makes  u$  feel  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  we  arc 
heroes  of  a  little  drama,  and  must  walk  majestically 
across  the  stage. 

In  the  second  place,  I  may  remark,  that  great  of- 
fences seldom  occur  without  some  little  warning  of 
suspicion,  which  puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  prevents, 
therefore,  sadden  exasperation.  But  what  warning 
is  there  that  a  cup  is  to  be  broken,  or  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles mislaid  i 
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Still  more  important  tlian  these,  howevei",  though 
perhaps  less  obvious,  seems  to  me  the  cause  which 
I   have  last  to  meution, — that  any  great  offence  ia 
of  course  a  great  evil,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  therefore,  occupies  us  as  much  as  our  resent- 
ment, and  thus  lessens  the  vividness  of  the  mere  feel- 
ing of  resentment,  hy  dividing,  as  it  were,  its  interest 
with  that  of  other  intermingled  feelings.     An  injury 
which  deprives  us  of  half  our  estate,  presents  to  us 
many  ohjccts  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  mere  image 
of  the  injiirer.     But  when  a  servant,  in  his  excessive 
love  of  order,  has  laid  out  of  our  way  a  volume  which 
we  expected  to  find  on  our  table,  or  1ms  negligently 
Butfered  the  newspaper  to  catch  fire,  which  he  was 
drying  for  us,  the  evil  is  not  autficiently  great  to  oc- 
cupy or  distract  ua ;  and  we  see,  therefore,  the  whole 
unpardonable  atrocity  of  the  neglect  itself,  or  of  that 
over-diligence  which  is  often  as  teasiug  in  its  conse- 
quences as  neglect. 

Any  one  of  these  causes,  operating  singly,  might 
be  sufficient  perhaps  to  explain  what  seems  at  first, 
as  I  have  said,  so  very  strange  an  anomaly ;  and  their 
influence,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  far  more  power- 
ful when  they  operate,  as  they  usually  operate,  to- 
gether. The  little  evils  which  fret  us  most,  then,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  conclude,  produce  this  seem- 
ingly disproportionate  effect,  aa  being  those  in  which 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  any  great  part  to  act, 
which  are  so  sudden  as  to  have  given  us  no  warning, 
and  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  injury  to  <iivert 
our  fretfulnesfi  from  the  immediate  object,  by  the  sor- 
row which  might  otherwise  have  mingled  with  our 
wrath. 

A  third  error,  with  respect  to  this  emotion,  consists 
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ill  traiiBfeiTiiig  it  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent.  The 
species  of  disposition  which  Iios  this  character  is  what 
is  commonly  termed  peevish  or  fretful.  Some  trifling 
circumstance,  of  disappointed  hope  or  mortified  van- 
ity, has  diiitiirbed  tliat  serenity  which  was  before  all 
smiles ;  and  for  half  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  many  days, 
if  the  provocation  have  been  a  very  little  more  than 
nothing,  no  smile  is  ugain  to  be  seen.  He  whose  un- 
fortunate speech  or  action  produced  this  change  may 
already  be  at  the  distance  of  nmny  miles;  but  he  is 
represented  by  every  person,  and  every  thing  that 
meets  the  eye  of  the  oiFended ;  and  the  wrath  which 
he  deserved,  or  did  not  deserve,  is  poured  ont  perhaps 
in  greater  profusion  than  if  he  were  actually  present. 
It  might  then,  indeed,  have  been  a  thunder-shower 
which  falls  heavily  for  a  while,  but  leaves  afterwards 
a  clear  sky.  Tt  is  now  a  fo*;  which  lours,  and  chills, 
and  which,  in  lasting  long  and  dismally,  seems  only  to 
threaten  a  still  longer  and  more  dismal  darkness.  To 
a  disposition  of  this  sort,  no  voice  is  soft,  and  no  look 
is  kind;  the  very  eifort  to  soothe  it  is  an  insult;  every 
delightful  domestic  affection  is  suspended;  the  ser- 
vants tremble;  the  very  children  scarcely  venture  to 
approach,  or  steal  past  in  silence,  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  rejoice  in  having  escaped ;  the  husband 
finds  business  to  occupy  hiiu  in  his  own  apartment, 
the  instant  and  urgent  necessity  of  which  he  never 
discovered  before ;  and  all  this  consternation  and 
misery  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  the  negligence  of  a 
waiting-maid  who  has  placed  a  flower,  or  a  feather, 
or  a  bit  of  lace,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher  or  lower 
than  it  ought  to  have  been. 

How  soft  Is  Sitia!  rearfiil  to  offend  ,* 

Tbe  frail  one'ti  advocate,  the  weak  oue'a  friend. 
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Soddea,  ^he  storms,  alic  ruvc^ !     Vou  tip  tlie  niiik. 
But  apare  your  censure ;  8ilia  Attes  not  drink'. 
AH  eye*  may  sec  from  wliat  tlie  uUange  bi"09c  ; 
All  eyes  may  aec — a  pimple  on  her  nose.' 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  nature  of  that  character 
of  anger,  which  ts  usually  termed  paasionnte.  in  ita 
two  varieties.  We  have  seen  also  the  nature  of  that 
other  kindred  character,  which  is  uaually  termed 
peevish  or  fretful.  There  yet  remains  to  be  considered 
by  us  one  other  form  or  character  of  excess  in  this 
emotion. 

This  fourth  moral  eiTor,  with  respect  to  resentment, 
of  wliich  I  spoke,  is  when  it  ia  too  long  protracted. 
The  disiKJsition,  in  that  case,  is  said  to  be  revengeful, 
— a  disposition  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
excellence  of  man,  than  even  that  silly  fretfulness  of 
which  I  last  spoke.  The  very  reason  of  the  peevisli 
is,  for  the  time,  obscured,  as  much  as  their  serenity ; 
and  if  this  obscurity  could  be  removed,  so  that  they 
might  see  things  as  they  are,  they  probably  would  cease 
to  express,  and  even  to  feel,  their  petty  displeasure. 
The  revengeful  have  not,  indeed,  the  folly  of  punishing 
the  innocent  for  the  offences  of  the  guilty  ;  but  they 
punish  the  guilty,  even  when  the  guilt  has  been  ex- 
piated with  respect  to  them,  by  every  atonement  which 
the  injurer  could  otTcr;  or  they  punish  as  guilt  what 
implied  no  malicious  intention :  and  this  they  do,  not 
unreflectingly  and  blindly,  but  with  an  understanding 
as  quick  to  discern  as  it  is  vigorous  to  execute,  ilan 
is  too  frail  in  his  wishes  and  actions,  to  measure  the 
offences  of  others  with  a  rigid  hand.  '*MaU  inter 
raalos  viviraus."  The  very  revenge  which  he  seeks  is 
a  condemnation  of  himself.  VV'hen  be  looks  into  his 
own  mind,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  say.  Let  there  be 

•   Po|)o*»  M^iral  Kssays,  Ep.  ii.  v.  29,  .30,  and  33-36. 
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no  forgiveness  for  offcnco,  but  let  all  who  have  violated 
what  is  right,  siitrer  the  punishment  of  the  wrong,  in 
the  same  proportion  in  which  I  now  measure  oufc 
punishment  ?  Would  no  lurking  remembrance  of  evil 
on  his  part  check  such  a  general  wish  as  this?  and, 
if  he  could  not  venture  on  the  general  wish,  which 
must  include  his  own  punishment,  how  audacious  must 
be  that  ami  wliich,  exposed  alike  to  the  clond  that 
hangs  over  all,  would  yet  call  down  the  thunderbolt 
to  destroy  whatever  ia  beneath  it !  For  man  to  be 
revengeful,  is  as  if  a  criminal,  confined  with  bis  accom- 
plices, and  speedily  to  be  brought  to  judgment,  should, 
in  some  petty  malice  against  one  of  hi.s  fellow-captives, 
appeal  to  the  speedier  vengeance  of  those  very  laws 
which  all  had  violated,  and  which,  falling  in  vengeance 
on  the  head  of  one,  must  fall  upon  the  head  of  all. 

Nature,  as  I  liave  already  said,  has  formed  man  sus- 
ceptible of  resentment,  that  the  wicked,  who  fear  only 
man,  may  have  something  to  fear ;  but  she  has  formed 
man  to  be  placable,  because  long-continued  resentment 
would  be  itself  an  evil  more  severe  than  that  which  it 
avenges.  He,  therefore,  who  knows  not  how  to  for- 
give,— whose  gloomy  heart  preserves,  even  in  age,  the 
resentment  of  youth,  unsoftened  by  the  penitence  of 
the  offender,  by  his  virtues,  by  his  very  misery, — is  to 
us  like  some  dreadful  being  of  another  race,  that  walks 
the  earth,  cursing  and  accursed;  we  shiiu  him  as  we 
would  fly  from  some  malignant  spirit,  who,  by  looking 
upon  us,  could  transfuse  into  us  the  rancour  which  he 
feels :  we  have  no  sympathy  for  him ;  our  only  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  object  of  his  vengeance ;  with 
that  very  object  on  wliom,  in  other  years,  we  could 
have  delighted  to  see  the  vengeance  fall. 

Such,  then,  are  the  abuses  of  that  emotion  which,  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  when  not  thus  abused,  Heaven 
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ha«  placed  in  e\^ry  heart.  The  resentment,  tlioreforc, 
which  Heaven  allows  only  for  the  good  that  arises  from 
it,  is  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  this  good.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  resentment  which  pauses  till  it  have 
considered  the  circumstances  in  which  the  supposed 
injury  has  been  done ;  in  the  second  place,  a  resent- 
ment which,  even  when,  on  reflection,  intentional  injury 
is  discovered,  is  still  proportioned  to  the  offence;  in 
the  third  place,  a  resentment  which  limits  its  wrath 
to  the  guilty  object ;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  a  resent- 
ment which  is  easy  to  be  appeased,  which  does  not 
seek  revenge  when  the  good  of  society  would  not  suf- 
fer by  the  forgiveness ;  and  which  sees  in  penitence, 
when  the  penitence  is  manifestly  sincere,  not  an  object 
of  hatred,  but  an  object  of  lovo. 

Such  is  the  infinnity  of  our  nature,  that  there  is  far 
more  reason  to  apprehend,  in  every  case,  that  we  may 
have  erred  in  the  excess  of  our  resentment  tlian  in 
defect  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  which  of 
these  errors  is  the  less  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  individual.  lie  may  be  very  happy  whose  resent- 
ment scarcely  reaches  that  point  to  which  the  sympathy 
of  those  around  would  accompany  him ;  but  he  cannot 
be  happy  whose  habitual  resentments  go  far  beyond 
that  point.  H  is  of  the  utmost  advantage,  therefore, 
for  our  own  peace,  that  we  should  learn,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  regard  the  little  vexations  which  wo  may, 
or  rather  must,  often  meet  from  the  Ul-humour  of 
others,  or  from  the  crossings  and  jarrings  of  interests 
opposite  to  our  own,  with  the  eume  patience  with  which 
we  bear  the  occasional  fogs  of  our  changeful  sky.  The 
caprices  of  man  are  as  little  at  our  disposal  as  the 
varieties  of  the  seasons.  Not  to  lay  our  account  with 
these  human  vexations,  is  a  folly  very  similar  to  that  of 
expecting  in  winter  all  the  flowers  and  sunshine  of 
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spnng,  and  of  lamenting  that  the  snows  and  sleet 
which  have  fallen  everywhere  elae  should  have  fallen 
on  oar  little  garden. 

I  will  not  affirm  that  man  can  ever  arrive  at  the 
stoical  nia^nautmity  of  being  able  to  Bay,  with  respect 
to  every  unjust  aggression  to  which  he  may  be  exposed* 
"  No  one  can  be  guilty  of  a  crime  that  is  great  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  my  emotion."  **  NuUius  tanta  nequU 
tia  est,  ut  motu  meo  digna  sit."  But  we  may  be  sure 
of  tliis  at  least,  that  tiie  more  nearly  we  approach  to 
that  magnanimity,  the  more  do  we  save  from  dis- 
quietude our  own  happiness,  and  very  probably  too 
the  happiness  of  all  around  us. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  injured,"  says  a 
French  moralist,  with  a  sententiousness  worthy  of 
Seneca,  "  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  injured,  but 
in  your  property,  or  in  your  self-love.  If  you  are 
injured  in  your  property,  the  laws  defend  you,  and 
yon  may  say  of  him  who  has  injured  you.  This  man 
is  unjust ;  he  will  be  weaker  than  I.  If  you  are  hurt 
in  your  self-love,  the  reproaches  which  are  directed 
against  you  must  be  either  well  or  ill  founded.  If 
they  are  well  founded,  why  have  resentmeut  against  a 
man  who  makes  you  feel  the  necessity  of  being  wiser 
or  better  than  you  were  before  ?  If  the  reproaches 
are  not  well  founded,  your  conscience  reassures  you ; 
and  what  vexation  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
looks  back  only  on  virtues  that  delighted  him  when 
present,  and  delight  him  still  in  the  remembrance? 
The  reproaches  are  those  either  of  a  friend  or  of  an 
enemy.  If  they  are  the  reproaches  of  a  friend,  say 
to  yourselves,  He  is  my  friend ;  he  could  not  mean  to 
ofl'end  me.  If  they  are  the  reproaches  of  an  enemy. 
Bay  to  yourselves,  This  is  what  I  should  have  expected ; 
and  why  then  should  it  astonish  me  as  if  it  were  some- 
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thing  new?  Has  your  enemy  carried  his  hatred  against 
you  90  far  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  ?  You  are  already 
too  well  avenged."  * 

The  emotion  opposite  to  that  of  resentment  is  gra- 
titude, that  tlelightful  emotion  of  love  to  him  who  has 
confirred  a  kindness  on  us,  the  very  feeling  of  which 
is  itself  no  small  part  of  the  benefit  conferred.  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  mingles  in  almost  every  other 
species  of  love,  ami  diffnsea  in  them  all  additional 
channs.  The  child  does  not  love  his  parent  merely 
as  possessing  virtues  which  others  around  him  possess 
perhaps  equally;  he  loves  him  as  his  constant  bene- 
factor, the  prolonger  of  that  existence  w^hich  he  gave, 
the  provider  against  wants  which  are  not  to  be  felt 
till  the  gracious  provider  for  them  be  himself  probably 
no  more.  When  a  friend  thinks  of  his  friend,  what  a 
long  period  of  reciprocal  good  offices  does  he  seem  to 
measure  in  a  single  moment  with  his  eye,  what  happi- 
ness conferred,  what  misery  soothed  !  It  is  as  if  the 
friendship  itself  expanded  with  the  length  of  that 
bright  ti-act  of  enjoyment,  the  retrospect  of  which  is 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  pleasure  that  seems  diffused 
over  every  step.  In  the  pure  reciprocations  of  con- 
jugal regard  all  this  friendship  exists,  and  exists  still 
more  intimately  and  closely.  The  emotion  is  not  felt 
as  gratitude,  indeed ;  for  every  interest  is  so  much 
united,  that  a  kindness  conferred  and  a  kindness  re- 
ceived are  in  such  a  case  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 
There  is  happiness  flowing  from  each  to  each ;  and 
the  gratitude  which  each  feels,  is  perhaps,  if  we  con- 
sider it  only  as  the  emotion  of  the  object  that  receives 
pleasure,  due  as  much  from  the  heart  which  has  con- 
ferred, as  from  the  heart  which  has  seemed  more 
directly  to  receive  it.  But  still  the  remembrance  of 
I  Ue  St  Lfunliert,  toni.  ii. 
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tills  mutual  intercliange  of  tender  wishes  and  enjoy- 
meiita,  of  delights,  and  consolations  that  were  almost 
delights,  is  no  small  part  of  the  general  complex 
emotion  which  renders  the  love  of  those  who  have 
long  loved  as  peruianent  as  it  is  pure. 

The  ;Kii8oii8  thus. 
As  eeascloJM  round  a  jarring  world  they  roH, 
Still  lind  thorn  happy,  and  coaefcuting  Spriug 
Sheds  ber  own  rosy  garland  en  thoir  beads  ; 
Till  croning  comes  at  la^,  i^ercne  luid  uiild, 
TVlien^  ftfter  the  long  vemn!  day  of  life, 
Enamour'd  mora,  as  more  reiaembraiico  swells 
Willi  many  a  proof  of  roc^jileotod  love. 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  (deep  ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spiritfi  fly 
To  Bceues  where  lore  and  bliss  immortal  reign.' 

With  what  happy  influence  has  Heaven  thus  led 
mankind  to  benevolence,  hy  making  kijnlness  delight- 
ful both  to  him  who  is  the  object  of  it,  and  to  him 
who  confers  it !  If  no  pleasure  had  been  attached  to 
virtue,  we  might  still  indeed  have  been  virtuous;  but 
we  should  have  felt  as  if  walking,  at  the  command  of 
some  power  whom  it  would  he  guilt  to  disobey,  along 
a  world  of  darkness.  The  pleasure  that  flows  around 
us  in  acts  of  mutual  kindness,  is  like  the  sunshine, 
that  is  light  and  gladness  to  our  path;  and  if  wc 
owed  no  other  gratitude  to  our  Creator,  we  should 
owe  it  for  this  at  least,  that  he  has  made  gratitude 
itself  so  delightful. 

■  Thomson's  Seasons;  Spring,  v.  1163-1173. 
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LECTURE  LXIV. 

JRetrotpfctive  Emotions,  having  Jirtvt  R^/ertnf«  to  our$fitv*.— 
1.  'Simple  Regret  and  Gladness,  arising  fron  Eetnts  lehicA  iw 
eannot  control. — 2.  Moral  Begrtt  and  Gladness,  arising  from 
our  OKn  Actions. 

In  my  last  Lectui-e,  Gentlemen,  T  considered  our 
einoiionB  of  anger  and  gratitude,  those  retrospective 
emotions  which  have  direct  reference  to  others.  The 
affections  of  this  order  which  arc  next  to  be  considered 
by  US,  are  those  which  relate  more  directly  to  our- 
selves; and,  in  the  first  place,  those  emotions  of  simple 
regret  or  gladness  with  which  we  Itwk  back  on  past 
events,  as  mere  events  of  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  us,  without  including  any  notion  of  our  own  moral 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  conduct. 

I  have  alreaily,  la  treating  of  melancholy  and  cheer- 
fulness, considered  emotions  very  nearly  akin  to  these; 
the  great  distinction  being  in  the  feeling  of  a  parti- 
cular object  of  the  emotion,  which  is  essential  to  the 
complex  vivid  feeling  in  one  case,  and  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  other  case.  We  are  melancholy,  often 
without  knowing  why  we  are  melancholy ;  cheerful, 
without  knowing  why  we  are  more  cheerful  at  one 
particular  time  than  at  another.  But  when  we  feel 
regret,  we  know  what  it  is  which  we  regret ;  wlien 
we  feel  a  joyful  satisfaction^  we  know  what  it  is  which 
gladdens  us ;  and  our  emotions,  as  felt  by  us.  hare  a 
direct  reference  to  their  causes,  the  conception  of 
which  co-exists  with  them  in  one  complex  state  of 
mind.  Melancholy,  indeed,  is  often  the  result  of 
regret,  as  cheerfulness  is  of  any  extraordinary  joy ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  grieved  at  some  event,  and  our 
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mind  afterwards,  of  itself,  continues  in  a  state  of 
sadness,  without  any  thought  of  its  cause ;  we  are 
gladdened  by  some  particular  event,  and  our  mind 
afterwards,  of  itself,  without  the  remembrance  of  the 
cause  of  joy,  coutiuues  in  a  state  in  which  happiness 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  its  very  essence ;  as  if  not  to  be 
happy  and  not  to  exist  were  nearly  the  same.  The 
immediate  and  the  retrospective  emotions,  however, 
which  we  diatinguisli  by  the  peculiar  names  of  mel- 
ancholy and  cheerfulness  in  the  one  case,  regret  and 
gladness  in  the  other  case,  are  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  that  reference  to  the  past,  the  retrospective 
feeling  which  does  or  does  not  attend  them. 

As  a  more  vivid  feeling,  indeed,  the  regret  which 
affects  us  on  any  unfortunate  occurrence,  may,  on 
minute  analysis,  be  found  to  he  the  same,  or  at  least 
nearly  the  same,  as  the  general  melancholy  or  sadness 
which  we  feel,  without  thinking  of  its  cause ;  the 
regret  diflering  from  the  melancholy,  not  as  a  mere 
vivid  feeling  of  emotion,  but  merely  as  a  complex 
Btate  of  the  mind — of  which  sadness  is  a  part — diifers 
from  the  simpler  state,  in  which  sadness  is  all  that 
constitutes  the  momentary  feeling.  If  this  analysis 
be  accurate,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  the  terms  may  be 
truly  convertible ;  so  that  regret  may  be  said  to  be 
only  melancholy  combined  with  the  conception  of  a 
cause  of  the  melancholy  ;  and  melancholy  itself  to  be 
only  regret,  abstracted  from  the  conception  of  its 
cause.  A  similar  minute  analysis, — by  separating,  in 
eveiy  complex  emotion,  that  part  which  may  be  con- 
sidered us  peculiarly  constituting  the  vivid  feeling 
which  is  marked  by  that  name,  from  the  conception 
of  the  object,  which  may  or  may  not  accompany  it, 
and  which  may  be  various,  when  the  emotion  itself,  as 
a  mere  emotion,  is  the  same,— might  be  made  in  other 
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oases,  80  as  to  roduce,  with  sufficient  pbiloaophio  pre- 
cision, the  vocabulary  of  our  feelings  of  this  class,  as 
elementary  feelings,  to  the  very  few  which  1  enume- 
rated in  entering  on  the  considcratioD  of  our  emotions. 
I  have  preferred,  however,  for  the  reasons  repeatedly 
stated  by  me,  the  consideration  of  our  emotions  in 
that  complex  form  in  which  they  usually  present 
themselves;  since  the  consideration  of  them  in  this 
state  of  complexity  in  which  they  usually  exist  has 
many  lidvautages,  and  does  not  preclude  the  analysis 
which  may  be  necessary  for  pointing  out  to  you,  in 
each  complex  emotion,  the  elementary  feelings  that 
seem  to  compose  it.  There  are  clear  and  definite 
lines  of  distinction  which  the  emotions  in  their  com- 
plex form  present,  that  are  themselves  too  striking  to 
be  neglected  as  princl]de8  of  arrangement ;  and  there 
are  bearings  on  practical  ethics,  which  it  seemed  to 
me  still  more  important  to  point  out  to  you, — rela- 
tions which  the  systematic  review  of  our  emotions 
— togetlier  with  the  various  objects  of  our  emotions, 
that  give  them  their  common  distinctive  names,  and 
that,  if  they  do  not  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  vivid 
feelings  themselves,  at  least  diversify  them  in  mnny 
important  aspects — affords  an  easy  opportunity  of 
developing,  but  which  would  be  lost  in  the  more 
general  consideration  of  them,  if  arranged  as  mere 
elementary  feelings,  without  regard  to  their  objects. 

Though  the  regret,  then,  which  we  feel  in  thinking 
of  any  unfortunate  event,  and  the  gladness  which  we 
feel  in  thinking  of  any  event  that  has  been,  or  pro- 
mises to  be  beneficial,  may,  as  mere  vivid  feelings  of 
emotion,  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the  more 
penuaneut  feelings  of  joy  or  sadness,  which  we  term 
cheerfulness  or  melancholy,  that  continue,  without  any 
reference  of  the  mind  to  the  past  events  which  may 
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have  given  occasion  to  them,  still  the  retrospective 
reference  is  60  important  a  part  of  the  complex  whole, 
that  the  emotion  which  involves  this  reference  may 
admit,  with  advantage,  of  separate  consideration. 

The  emotions  which  we  are  now  considering  may 
bo  regarded,  in  their  ahiiost  infinite  relations,  as  the 
great  divereifiere  of  the  liappiness  of  our  days ;  very 
nearly  as  light  and  shade,  that  flow  over  everything 
around  us,  are  the  diversifiors  of  that  physical  scene 
of  things,  on  which  we  are  placed.  How  few  evcnta 
can  happen,  that  have  any  direct  relation  to  ourselves, 
which  may  not  be  productive  of  some  greater  or  Icaa 
degree  of  gladness  or  regret ;  and,  far  from  being  thoa 
contined  to  events  which  primarily  relate  to  us,  our 
emotions  of  this  kind  not  merely  extend  to  every 
thing  that  can  happen  within  the  wide  circle  of  our 
friendship  or  acquaintance,  but  seem  to  diffuse  them- 
selves over  the  most  distant  ages  and  climes,  as  if  we 
)iad  a  direct  and  primary  interest  in  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  whole  human  race.  If  everything  at 
which  we  rejoice  or  grieve  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day  could  be  imagined  to  us  at  once,  as  we  gather  into 
one  wide  landscape  the  lake  and  the  vales  and  the  rocky 
summits  which  we  have  slowly  traversed,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  that  could  be  present- 
ed, of  the  social  and  sympathetic  nature  of  man. 

Even  of  the  events  by  which  our  personal  interest 
is  more  immediately  affected,  aud  in  which  our  regret 
or  gladness,  therefore,  might  seem  exclusively  personal, 
liow  few  are  there  which  have  not  some  relation  to 
others ;  or  rather,  how  few  are  there  of  which  others 
are  not  tlie  immediate  authors  !  What  we  term 
chance  or  fortune,  in  all  those  events  of  our  life  which 
we  chai-actcrize  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  is  only  a 
shorter  tenu  for  exjtressing  the  Jictiona  of  others  in 
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tlieir  unintended  relation  to  us ;  and  in  the  friendsliips 
and  tlioueand  rivalries  of  life,  how  much  of  intentional 
pood  or  evil  is  to  be  added  to  what  is  casual !  There 
is  perhaps  scarcely  a  aingk  anccess  of  which  we  give 
the  praise  to  our  own  prudent  conduct,  that,  if  others 
had  acted  differently,  mif;ht  not  have  been  adverse  to 
us,  rather  than  prosperous. 

Regret  and  gladness^  as  thus  arising  from  events 
which  are.  in  most  instances,  absolutely  independent 
of  our  conduct,  may  seem  at  first  to  he  theraaelves,  in 
these  instances,  equally  independent  of  any  conduct 
on  our  part.     But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
Though  the  events  may  be  independent,  the  feelings 
which   they  awake  in  ua  may   depend,   in    a   great 
measure,  on  our  own  fomier   feelings.      The   same 
power  of  habit  which  influences  the  particular  sug- 
gestions of  our  trains  of  thought,  influences  also  the 
particular  emotions  which  arise  in  ditferent  individuals, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  same  events;  because  the 
train  of  thought  itself  cannot  be  ditferent  without  a 
corresponding  diversity  of  the  emotions,  that   vary 
with  the  varying  images.     How  few  events  are  pro- 
ductive only  of  advantage  or  disadvantage !     By  far 
the  greater  nuuiljer  arc  productive  of  both  :  of  advan- 
tage which,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  excite  gladness — 
of  disadvantage  which,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  excite 
regret,  and  of  which,  as  existing  together,  the  resulting 
emotion  is  different,  according  to  the  pre pondt- ranee 
of  the  opposing  causes  of  regret  or  gladness ;  that  is  to 
say,  according  as  more  or  fewer  images  of  regret  or 
gladness  spontaneously  arise  to  our  mind,  or  according 
as  we  examine  and  analyze,  more  or  loss  fully,  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sources  of  mingled  joy  and 
sorrow.      There  are  many  advantages,  of  wliat   is 
aiijtarently  evil,  that  cannot  be  known  to  us,  unless 
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we  reflect  oa  conaeqwences  which  are  not  immediutcly 
apparent ;  many  evils  of  what  is  apparently  profitable* 
that  may  be  discoverecl,  in  like  manner,  but  discovered 
only   after   reflection.       We   cannot   change   events* 
indeed,  in  many  instances;   but  in  all  of  tlie«e,  the 
aspect  of  events,  at  least,  may  be  changed,  as  our 
attention  is  more  or  less  turned  to  the  coDsequeneea 
that  may  result  from  them.     To  wish  is,  in  lliis  ca«e, 
almost  to  produce  what  we  wish.     Our  very  desire  of 
tracing  the  consequences  that  are  favourable  to  our 
happiness,  will  bo  followed  by  the  suggestion  of  theee, 
rather  than   of  others,   in   tlie  same  manner   as  our 
other  desires  are  always  followed  by  the  suggestion 
of  images  accordant  with  them.     Our  mere  intention 
of    describing   a   beautiful   landscape,   for   example, 
which  is  but  a  desire  like  any  other  of  our  ilesires,  is 
followed  by  the  images  of  rural  beauty,  that  rise,  in 
succession*  to  our  choice^  when,  if  <>ur  intention  had 
been  to  describe  the  horrors  of  some  scene  of  rugged- 
nesa  and  desolation,  that  principle  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion, to  which,  in  such  a  case  of  picturing,  we  give 
a  peculiar  name,  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  power,  and 
term  it  fancy,  would  have  presented  to  us,  indeed,  as 
many  images  as  in  the  gayer  landscape,  but  images  of 
a  very  dittV;reut  kind.     Witli  what  varied  conceptions 
was  the  mind  of  Milton  filled,  when,  after  describing 
Pandemonium  and  its  guilty  inhabitants,  he  seemed 
to  hreathe,  as  it  were,  a  purer  atmosphere  of  freshness 
and  delight,  in  describing  the  groves  of  Paradise,  and 
that  almost  celestial  pair,  wlioso  majestic  innocence 
seemed  of  itself  to  indicate  the  recent  presence  of  the 
God  from  whom  they  came,  and  without  whom,  to 
enjoy  at  once,  and  to  animate  it,  even  Paradise  itself 
would  have  been  a  desert !     In  this  sudden  change  of 
conceptions  that  crowded  on  his  imagination,  the  mind 
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of  Milton  was  still  itself  the  same.  The  images,  in 
all  their  variety,  arose  still  according  to  the  same 
simple  laws  of  auggestion.  They  arose  variously*  only 
because  a  single  wish  of  hia  mind  was  varied.  He 
had  resolved  to  describe  the  magniticcnt  horrors  of  an 
infernal  palace :  he  resolved  afterwartls  to  describe 
the  delightful  magnificence  of  nature,  as  it  might  seem 
to  have  shone  in  original  beauty,  when  it  stili  reflected 
that  smile  of  its  Creator  which  pronounced  it  to  be 
good;  and  all  which  would  have  been  necessary  to 
reverse  the  whole  store  of  imagery,  to  convert  l^aradise, 
in  his  mind,  into  the  burning  lake,  and  Pandemonium 
itself  into  the  bowers  of  Eden,  would  have  been  the 
change  of  that  single  wish  which  seemed  almost  to 
have  been  creative.  If  our  desire  is  thus  capable  of 
modifying  the  whole  train  of  suggestion,  in  that  pro- 
cess in  which  the  mind  is  said  to  invent,  it  is  not  less 
capable  of  modifying  it  in  cases  in  which  we  never 
think  that  we  are  inventive.  In  the  whole  train  of 
our  thought,  our  conceptions,  and  the  attendant  emo- 
tions which  they  imluce,  still  correspond  with  our 
prevalent  wishes.  Wlien  an  occurrence  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  and  evil,  the  good  may  arise  to  us, 
because  onr  general  frame  of  mind  is  accordant  ^ith 
wishes,  and,  therefore,  with  concejitions  of  good ;  or 
the  evil  only  may  arise  to  that  gloomy  spirit  which 
does  not  find  good,  merely  because  it  does  not  seek  to 
find  it.  A  different  general  character  of  thought,  the 
associations,  perhaps,  of  a  few  years,  a  single  prevail- 
ing notion,  may  in  this  way  be  sufficient,  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  event,  to  convert  gladness  into 
regret,  regret  itself  into  gladness. 

Even  when  the  same  event  is  thus  viewed  by  two 
different  minds,  and  the  same  consequences,  in  every 
other  respect,  arise  to  both  minds,  how  important  a 
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difference  must  there  be  in  tlie  general  reenltiiig  emo- 
tion, according  aa  the  two  minds  are  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  view  all  the  events  of  nature  as  a  part 
a  great  design,  of  which  the  Author  \s  the  bene- 

>lent  wilier  of  haj)]>inesd,  or  of  the  means  of  happi- 
ness !  The  mere  difierence  of  the  hahit,  in  this  respect, 
is  to  the  individuals  almost  the  same  thing,  as  if  the 
events  themselves  had  been  in  their  own  absolute 
nature  diversified. 

The  same  events,  therefore,  in  external  circumstances 
exactly  the  same,  may  be  productive  to  the  mind  of 
emotions  that  are  very  different,  according  to  its  con- 
stitutional diversities  or  acijuired  habits,  or  even 
according  to  slight  accidents  of  the  day  or  of  the  hour. 
We  may  rejoice  when  others  would  grieve,  or  grieve 
when  others  would  rejoice,  according  as  circumstances 
arise  to  our  retlectioi),  different  from  those  which 
would  occur  to  them.  Nor  is  the  influence  necessarily 
less  powerful  on  our  views  of  tlie  future  than  on  our 
views  of  the  ]uist.  We  desire  often,  in  like  manner, 
what  is  evil  for  us  upon  tlie  whole,  by  thinking  of 
some  attendant  good ;  as  we  fear  what  is  good,  by 
thinking  only  of  some  attendant  evil.  Tlie  vanity  of 
human  wisiics  is,  in  this  way,  proverbial.  We  do  not 
need  those  memorable  instances  which  Juvenal  has 
selected,  to  convince  us  how  destructive,  in  certain 
circumstances,  may  be  the  attainment  of  objects  that 
seem  to  us,  when  we  wish  for  them,  to  comprehend  all 
that  is  desirable.  The  gods,  says  that  great  moralist, 
have  overwhelmed  in  ruin  whole  multitudes,  merely  by 
indulging  them  with  everything  for  which  they  prayed. 

Everterc  dotnos  totos  optantibus  l\ma 
Di  faoileti.' 

'  Sat.  X.  V.  7,  8. 
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Wbat  is  shown,  in  such  cases,  only  in  the  fatal 
result,  to  those  whose  scanty  discrimination  sees  only 
what  is  or  has  been,  and  not  what  is  to  he,  may  in 
some  respects  he  anticipated  hy  more  discerning  minds, 
that  would  feel  Siidncss.  therefore,  at  events  which 
might  seem  to  others  to  be  subjects  only  of  congratu- 
lation. Sagacity,  when  it  exists  in  any  high  degree, 
is  itself  almost  that  second  sight  in  which  the  super- 
stitions of  the  wilder  districts  of  this  country  put  so 
mucli  confidence.  It  looks  far  before,  into  the  futurity 
that  id  closed  to  common  eyes.  It  sees  the  gloom  in 
which  gaiety  is  to  terminate,  the  happiness  that  is  to 
dawn  on  affliction,  as,  by  supposed  supernatural  revela- 
tion, the  Seer's  quick  hut  gloomy  eye  views  in  the 
dance  and  merriment  of  evening  the  last  struggles 
of  him  who  is  tlie  next  morning  to  perish  in  the  waves; 
or  when  a  whole  family  is  weejiing  for  the  shipwrecked 
son  or  brother,  Iwholds  on  a  sudden,  witli  a  wild  and 
mysterious  delight,  that  moment  of  joy  when  the  well- 
known  voice  of  him  wlto  is  lamented  with  so  many 
tears,  is  to  be  heard  again,  as  he  returns  in  safety  to 
the  cottage  door. 

It  is  not  on  the  nature  of  the  more  event,  then,  that 
the  gladness  or  regret  which  it  excites  wholly  depends, 
but  in  part  also  on  the  habits  and  discernment  of  the 
mind  which  considers  it ;  and  we  are  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  creators  of  our  own  happiness,  not  in  the 
actions  merely  which  seem  more  strictly  to  depend  on 
our  will,  but  on  those  foreign  events  which  might  have 
seemed  at  first  to  he  absolutely  independent  of  ua. 


If  even  simple  gla<lne8s  and  regret,  however,  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  peculiartendenciesofthemind, 
the  emotions  which  we  are  next  to  consider  depend  on 
them  still  more. 
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These  are  the  eniotiona  which  attend  our  moral  rc- 
trospectd  of  our  past  action*,  the  remorae  which  ariges 
on  the  thought  of  our  guilt,  the  opposite  emotion  of 
delight  which  attends  the  remembrances  of  vrfaat  is 
commonly  tenne<i  a  good  conscience. 

I  liave  already  treated  of  the  emotions  which  are 
distinctive  to  us  of  vice  and  virtue  in  general ;  but  the 
emotions  with  which  wc  regard  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  others,  ore  very  different  from  those  with  which  we 
regard  the  same  vices  and  virtues  as  our  own.     There 
is  the  distinctive  moral  feeling,  indeed,  in  both  cases, 
whether  the  generous  sacrifice,  or  the  maligimnt  atro- 
city which  we  consider,  be  the  deed  of  another,  or 
of  our  own  heroic  kindness  or  guilty  passion ;  but  in 
the  one  case  there  is  something  far  more  than  mere 
approbation,  however  pleasing,  or  mere  disapprobation 
however  disagreeable.     There  is  the  dreadfiU  moral 
r^ret  arising  from  the  certainty  that  we  have  render- 
ed ourselves  unworthy  of  the  love  of  man  aud  of  the 
approbation  of  our  God  ;  or  the  most  delightful  of  all 
con\nctions,  that  but  for  our  life  the  world  would  have 
been  less  virtuous  and  happy,  imd  that  we  are  not  un- 
worthy of  that  highest  of  privileges,  the  iirivilege  of 
fearlessly  adoring  him,  whom  if  we  worship  truly  with 
that  gratitude  which  looks  beyond  the  moment  of  suf- 
fering, to  the  iiappinesa  of  every  world  and  of  every 
age,  it  matters  but  little  though  the  place  of  our  ador- 
ation should  be  a  dungeon  or  a  scaffold. 

When  wc  look  to  some  oppressor  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  unjust  power,  surrounded  with  those  in- 
ferior tyrants,  that,  while  they  execute  tlieir  portion 
of  delegated  guilt,  tremble  at  the  very  glance  of  him 
whose  frown  can  make  them  nothing ;  with  armies 
whom  victory  after  victory  haa  rendered  as  illustrious 
as  slaves  that  carry  slavery  with  them,  and  spread  it 
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wlierevcr  their  arms  prevail,  can  hope  to  be ;  when 
we  enter  the  chambers  of  state  in  which  he  gives  him- 
self to  public  view,  ami  see  only  the  festival,  and  listen 
only  to  voices  that  are  either  happy,  or  seem  to  be 
ha]>py,  docs  all  this  splendour  impose  upon  our  heart, 
as  it  woiUd  half-seduce  our  souses  into  momentary 
admiration  ?  Do  wg  think  that  God  has  reserved  all 
punishment  for  another  world,  and  that  wickedness 
has  no  feelings  but  those  of  triumph  in  the  years  of 
earthly  sway  which  consummate  its  atrocities?  There 
are  hours  in  which  the  tyrant  is  not  seen,  the  very 
remembrance  of  which,  in  the  hours  in  which  he  is 
seen,  darkens  to  his  gloomy  gaze  that  pomp  which  is 
splendour  to  every  eye  but  bis  ;  and  that,  even  on  earth, 
avenge  witli  awful  retribution,  the  ^vrongs  of  the  vir- 
tuoos.  The  victim  of  his  jealous  dread,  who,  with  a 
frame  wasted  by  disease,  and  almost  'about  to  release 
his  spirit  to  a  liberty  that  is  immortal,  is  slumbering 
and  dreaming  of  heaven  on  the  straw  that  scarcely 
covers  the  d&mp  earth  of  his  dungeon, — if  be  could 
know  at  that  very  hour  wliat  thouglits  are  present  to 
the  conscience  of  bim  who  doomed  him  to  this  sepul- 
chre, and  who  is  lying  sleepless  on  his  bed  of  state, 
though  for  a  moment  the  knowledge  of  the  vengeance 
might  be  gratifying,  would  almost  shrink  the  very 
moment  after  from  the  contemplation  of  horror  so 
hopeless,  and  wish  that  the  vengeance  were  leas  severe. 
"  Think  not,"  aays  Cicero,  "  that  guilt  requires  the 
burning  torches  of  the  Furies  to  agitate  and  torment 
it.  Their  own  frauds,  their  crimes,  their  remem- 
brances of  the  past,  their  terrors  of  the  fnture.  these 
are  the  domestic  furies  that  are  ever  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  impious." — *'  Noliteenim  putare,  quemad- 
modum  in  fabulis  saepenumero  videtis,  eos,  qui  ali- 
quid  impie  scelerateqne  commiserint,  agitari  et  perter- 
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reri  Fariarnm  taedls  ardentibos:  na  quemqiie  fraus 
et  sans  terror  maxime  rexat ;  sran  qaemqae  aceloa 
agitat,  amcntiaqne  afficit ;  same  aalae  oogitationea 
eoaflcieotiae(|Qe  aninii  t«rrent.  Hae  sunt  impiU  assi- 
doae  doniesticaeque  Furiaer ' 

The  instance  which  I  have  now  choaen  is  that  of  a 
species  of  guilt  with  the  conscious  remembrance  of 
which  few  of  the  great  moltitnde  of  mankind  can  be 
agitated.  Bat  those  who  cannot  oppress  kingdoms 
may  yet  oppress  families  and  individuals.  There  is  a 
scale  of  iniqnity  that  descends  from  the  imperial  tyrant 
to  the  meanest  of  the  mob ;  and  there  are  feelings  of 
remorse  that  correepoml,  not  with  the  extent  of  the 
power,  but  with  the  guilty  wishes  of  the  offender.  In 
the  obscurest  hovel,  on  the  most  sordid  bed,  there  are 
sleepless  hours  of  the  same  sort  of  agony  which  is  felt 
in  his  palace  by  him  who  has  been  the  scourge  per- 
haps of  half  the  nations  of  the  globe.  There  are  risiona 
around  that  pillow,  which,  in  the  drama  or  romance, 
indeed,  would  fonn  no  hrilliaiit  picture,  but  which  are 
not  the  less  horrible  to  him  whose  means,  but  not 
whose  ^vishes  of  iniquity,  have  been  confined  to  the 
little  frauds  that  have  swallowed  up  the  pittance  of 
some  widow,  or  seduced  into  the  same  career  of  guilt 
with  himself  the  yielding  gentleness  of  some  innocent 
heart.  To  the  remorse  of  such  a  mind,  there  are  not 
even  the  same  consolations,  if  I  may  apply  the  term 
of  consolation  to  that  dreadful  relief  which,  in  render- 
ing horror  loss  felt  for  the  instant,  truly  aggravates  its 
ultimate  amount.  The  power  of  making  armies  march, 
though  it  be  only  to  new  desolation, — of  altering  in 
an  instant  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  though  it  be  only  to 
render  kingdoms  more  wretched, — lias  yet  something 

Oral,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amoriu<s  sect.  24,  eJit.  Gruter,or  07  of 
otlicn. 
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in  it  which,  by  its  greatness,  occupies  the  nilnJ ;  itnd 
the  tumult  of  war,  and  the  glory  of  victory,  and  tlie 
very  nmltitude  of  those  who  bow  the  knee  and  tremble 
as  they  solicit  favour  or  deprecate  wrath,  atford  at 
least  a  source  of  distraction  to  the  mind,  tliouf^h  they 
can  atford  no  more.  These  sources  of  distraction  the 
petty  villain  cannot  share.  His  viUanica  present  to 
him  no  other  images  than  those  of  the  insignificant 
profits  which  he  has  perhaps  already  squandered,  and 
the  miseries  which  he  has  raade.  There  are  no  crowds 
of  flatterers  to  aid  the  feeble  efforts  with  which  ho 
strives  to  forget  the  past.  He  is  left  with  nothing 
more  than  his  conscience,  and  his  power  of  doing  still 
more  evil ;  and  he  has  recourse  to  this  desperate  ex- 
pedient, whicli,  desperate  as  it  is,  is  still  less  dreadful 
than  his  horror  of  the  past.  He  adds  villany  to  v\\- 
lany,  not  so  much  for  any  new  profit,  as  to  have  sorae- 
thing  which  may  occupy  him,  producing  wretchedness 
after  wretchedness  around  him,  as  far  as  his  little 
sphere  extends,  till  hia  sense  of  remorse  is  at  last 
ainiost  stupified ;  and  he  derives  thus  a  sort  of  dread- 
ful mitigation  of  suflering,  from  the  very  circumstances 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  aggravation  of  his 
misery. 

In  these  cases  of  fniud  and  cruelty,  the  progress  of 
guilt,  in  every  stage  of  it,  might  have  brought  to  the 
mind  of  the  guilty  the  evil  on  which  he  was  entering, 
or  the  evil  which  he  was  a^ravating.  Rut  what  deep 
remorse  arises  often  to  minds  originally  of  better  hopes, 
that,  in  entering  on  the  very  career  which  has  plunged 
them  in  vice,  saw  no  images  but  those  of  social  plea- 
sure ;  and  that,  after  many  years  of  heedless  dissipa- 
tion have  elapsed,  look  back  on  the  years  which  have 
been  so  strangely  consumed,  almost  with  the  astonish- 
ment, thougli  nut  with  the  comfort,  of  one  who  looks 
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back  on  some  frightful  dream,  and  who  scarcely  knows 
whether  he  is  awake. 

Soft  as  tlio  goesamer,  in  Eominflr  shailoKi 

Exteadii  itn  twiukliag  line  from  apray  to  spray, 

Geutiy  as  sleep  tlio  weary  lids  invaules. 

So  eoft,  BO  gently.  Pleasure  mines  her  way.' 

At  the  very  su^estiona  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  the 
heart  shtinks  instantly  with  a  horror  which  saves  from 
tlie  guilt  of  injuiitiee  or  oppressiun  all  those  whose 
minds  are  not  unworthy  of  better  feelings ;  but  the 
suggestions  of  pleasure  present  nothing  to  the  mind,  at 
least  till  indulgence  have  become  excessive,  with  wliich 
any  feelings  of  loathing  and  abhorrence  can  be  associ- 
ated. The  corruption  of  the  mind  goes  on  silently, 
and  gives  no  alarm,  till  tlie  mind  is  already  too  cor- 
rupt to  be  capable  of  the  vigorous  effort  which  would 
be  necessary  for  sliaking  off  a  power  that  sliackles  and 
debases  it ;  but  which  seems  still  rather  to  seduce  than 
to  oppress,  and  which  is  scarcely  hated  by  the  unfor- 
tunate victim,  even  while  it  appears  to  him  to  have 
destroyed  his  happiness  for  ever. 

O  trojiclierous  Conscience !     Wbilo  sbo  scorns  to  sleep 

On  ro9o  anti  myrtle,  lull'd  with  aireu  song ; 

Wliile  siio  seems,  nodiling  o'er  lier  cliar^o,  to  drop 

On  headlong  appetite,  the  slacken 'd  rein,, 

jViid  give  us  up  to  licence,  unrecali'd, 

UninarkM — See,  from  behind  her  socrct  stand, 

The  sly  infonner  minutes  every  fanlt. 

And  Iter  droad  diary  with  horrur  fillu. 

Not  the  gross  act  alune  empl«vfl  her  pen  ; 

She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band, 

A  watchful  foe-, — the  fermidablo  spy 

Listening,  o'erheara  the  whisiiers  of  ourcatnp, 

Our  dawulug  pnrpeacs  of  heart  cx[i1lorcs, 

And  steals  our  wishes  of  initjnity.* 

'^  Mickle,  canto  i. 

■  Young's  Night  Thonghta,  Book  II.  r.  25C-26D. 
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It  is  not,  however,  only  when  health,  and  fortnne, 
and  dignity,  and  the  afl'ection  of  those  whom  we  love, 
liave  been  completely  sacrificed,  that  conscience  comes 
holdly  forward  and  proclaims  a  guilt  of  which  we  were 
little  dreamin|ur.  There  are  tlioughts  of  liigher  ohjeets 
that  rise  to  the  mind,  with  an  accusation  which  it  is 
quick  to  feel,  but  which  it  hastens  to  forget,  in  a 
repetition  of  the  idle  and  profitless,  and  worse  than 
profitless,  enjojmient.  At  length  the  accusJition,  which 
cannot  be  SLipjiressed,  is  heard  with  a  more  painful  im- 
patience, but  with  an  impatience  which  leads  only  to 
a  wilder  riot,  in  the  hope  of  stilling  murmurs  which 
are  not  to  be  stilled. 

TholDw 
Aa«l  sunlid  gravitation  ofluii  Puwora 
Tn  n  vile  clotl,  so  draws  him,  vfith  sueli  forco 
Resistless,  from  the  rantre  he  elioulU  scvk. 
That  he  at  la^t  forgetH  it.     All  hia  hopes 
TeiiJ  downward ;  liis  aiubJtion  is  t^^  sink, — 
To  reach  a  depth,  profounder  still,  and  still 
Prufaunder,  in  tho  fathomless  abyss 
or  fully,  pluu^iig  in  (mrsuit  nf  doath. 
But  pre  he  gain  the  ocimr»rtleN(  ro|*oge 
He  seeks,  and  acqaiesceuce  of  hid  soul 
In  Heaven  renouncing  exile,  hf  eudiirea^ 
What  iloos  he  not,  from  lusta  op[>o5c<l  in  vala 
And  throateriin;?  '  conscience — Riot  is  not  loud 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  tbown  it.    In  the  midst 
Of  laughter,  his  compuuctioufl  aro  sincere. 
And  he  abUore  the  jest  by  which  ho  shiaee.  * 

On  the  happiness  which  attends  the  remembrance 
of  a  life  of  virtue,  it  would  surely  be  unnecessary  to 
enlarge.  It  is  a  happiness  of  which  even  the  guilty, 
though  tbey  nmy  be  incapable  of  conceiving  all  its 
delight,  yet  know  sufficiently  the  value  to  look  to  it 

'  Self-reproach  ing — Orig. 

'  Cow|)cr"8  Task,  Book  V.  r.  587-800,  ami  (314-617. 
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with  wishes  that  do  not  covet  it  the  less  for  coveting 
it  hopelessly.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  a  world 
in  which  vice  is  so  ahundant,  there  yet  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  only  object  of  desire,  which  is  truly 
universal,  is  the  delight  of  a  good  conscience.  The 
pleasures  of  jmwer  and  spleitdour  and  indolent  luxury, 
strong  as  their  sway  is  over  the  greater  number  of 
minds,  find  yet  some  minds  to  which  they  are  objects 
either  of  indifference  or  contempt.  But  who  is  there 
who  has  ever  said  in  his  own  soiil,  in  forming  plans  of 
future  life,  Let  me  live  and  die  without  the  remem- 
brance of  a  single  good  action?  There  are  crimes* 
indeed,  conceived  and  perpetrated  with  little  regard  to 
that  virtue,  which  is  for  the  time  abandoned.  But 
there  is  still  some  distant  vision  of  repentance,  and 
better  thoughts,  which  arc  to  be  the  happiness  of  old 
age  at  least,  that  is  ]»resent  to  the  most  profligate, 
when  he  ventures  to  look  forward  to  old  age,  and  to 
that  event  by  which  age  must  at  last  be  terminated. 
It  is  not  because  virtue  is  wholly  despised  that  guilt 
exists ;  but  the  great  misery  is,  that  the  uncertain 
duration  of  life  allows  tJie  guilty  to  look  forward  to 
years  that  are  perhaps  never  to  arrive,  and  to  postpone 
every  better  purpose  till  their  heart  has  become  inca- 
pable of  shaking  otf  the  passions  to  which  it  is  enslaved. 
Yet  still  repentance  and  virtue,  at  some  period,  are 
delightful  objects,  which  they  never  wholly  exclude 
from  their  prospects  of  the  future  ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  virtuous  without  the  sacrifice  of  vice, 
they  would  not  delay  the  happiness  for  a  single  instant. 
The  happiness  of  having  something,  in  past  years, 
on  which  to  look  back  with  delight,  is  then  a  happi- 
ness which  is  the  wish  of  all ;  and  if  it  were  a  thing 
that  could  be  plundered  like  mere  wealth,  or  invaded 
and  usurped  like  honours  and  dignities,  it  would  pro- 
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bably  be  one  of  the  first  things  on  which  the  robber 
would  lay  his  violent  handg,  and  which  even  the  most 
frivolous  aspirer  after  the  most  frivolous  trappings  of 
courtly  honour  would  wish  to  obtain  as  soon,  at  least 
almost  as  soon,  as  that  wand  or  ribbon  to  which  his 
atnbition  is  obliged  to  be  at  present  limited.  This, 
however,  thouyli  it  is  the  only  possession  which  is  safe 
from  violence  or  fraud,  is  still  safe  from  these.  The 
tyrant,  with  all  his  power,  cannot  divest  of  it  the  most 
helpless  of  those  on  whom  his  tyrajiny  is  exercised  ; 
he  cannot  purchase  it,  even  for  a  single  moment,  with 
all  the  treasures  which  he  has  amassed,  with  all  the 
lands  which  he  has  desolated,  with  all  that  power 
which,  in  his  hands,  far  from  facilitating  the  acquisi- 
tion, only  renders  nmre  hojieiess  the  attainment  of 
those  delights  of  conscience,  to  which  he  would  still 
vainly  aspire. 


Magne  pater  divum,  saevcHS  puaire  lyrannoa 
Ilnud  alia  rationo  velis,  cum  dira  libido 
Movent  iDgeniuoi  ferventi  tincta  veiiono : 
Virtatem  videant,  int«bt?ecaTitque  rciict«. 
AoQD  toagis  SIclU  gemaerunt  acm  juveQci, 
Et  magifl  anratis  pcudons  Imiucaribus  oasis 
Purpureas  subter  cervices  terruit,  Imua, 
Imus  |)raeci|)ite4i,  ijuum  si  sibi  dicat,  ot  intus 
Polleat  infelix,  quod  proxlraa  nesciat  iixor?  ' 

And  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  the  only  consola^ 
tion  of  which  the  virtuous  stand  in  need  cannot  be 
forced  from  virtue  and  usurped  by  vice.  If  the  power- 
ful could,  by  the  promise  of  a  reward  like  that  which 
the  Persian  monarch  offered,  obtain  the  means  of 
forming  to  themselves,  or  purchasing  at  the  same 
cheap  rate  at  which  they  purchase  their  other  plea- 
sures, that  new  pleasure  of  virtuous  satisfaction,  which 
'  Pereiua,  Sat  iii.,  v.  35-43. 
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nothing  but  virtue  e^n  j^Itc,  Tice  would  indeed  liave 
little  to  restrain  it;  and  if  he  \Yiio  can  order  the  vir- 
tuous register  of  oppression  to  the  dungeon,  or  to  dis- 
tant exile;  who  can  separate  him — I  will  not  Bay 
from  bis  home,  and  hia  domains,  and  external  disniities, 
for  the  loss  of  these  is  comparatively  insignificyint,  but 
from  all  those  whom  he  loves  and  honours ;  from  that 
conjugal,  and  filial,  and  parental,  and  friendly  kindness,  i 
which  wouM  now  he  doubly  valuable,  when  he  might 
still  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  eyes  to  which  his  own 
had  often  been  turned  in  kindness,  aud  of  hearing 
voices,  the  very  80un<l  of  which  had  often,  in  other 
griefs,  been  felt  to  be  consolation,  before  the  gentle 
meaning  itself  was  uttered  ;  if  the  oppressor,  who  can 
strip  his  victim  of  all  these  present  and  extenial  means 
of  comfort,  could  strip  him  also  of  tliose  remembrances, 
which  allow  him  to  look  back  on  the  past  with  satis- 
faction, and  to  the  future  with  the  confidence  of  one 
who  knows,  that  whatever  his  path  may  be,  he  is  to 
be  received  at  the  close  of  it  l>y  that  Being,  whose 
majesty,  awful  as  it  is,  is  still  only  the  majesty  of  a 
Lenevolence  surpassing  all  earthly  love ; — if  this  could 
be  done,  then  indeed  might  virtue  in  this  world  seem 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  or  the  mercy  of  the 
guilty.  But  while  these  remain,  what  is  there  of 
which  the  glorious  sufferer — I  had  almost  said,  if  the 
words  admitted  combination,  tlie  happy  sufferer — can 
be  truly  said  to  be  bereaved  ?  The  friendshijja  of  those 
who  are  to  meet  again,  and  to  meet  for  ever,  are  lost 
but  for  a  moment ;  the  dignities,  the  wealth,  are  not 
lost:  all  that  is  valuable  in  them, the  remembrance  of 
having  used  them  as  Heaven  wishes  them  to  be  used, 
remains;  there  are  years  of  happiness  past,  and  an 
immortality  of  happiness,  which  is  separated  from  the 
past   only  by  a  moment,  and  ^vhich  will  not  be  less 
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Bure,  whether  that  moment  be  spent  in  fetters,  with 
the  pity,  and  gratitude,  and  veneration  of  the  good, 
or,  witii  the  same  gratitude  and  veneration,  be  spent, 
if  a  moment  can  be  said  to  be  spent,  in  liberty  and 
opulence. 

Man,  indeed,  is  too  frail  not  to  yield  oce4i.sionally 
to  temptations;  but  he  yields  to  temptations  because 
he  is  stnpified  by  passion,  and  forgets,  at  the  moment, 
the  diiferences  of  the  statt*  of  the  vicious  and  the  rir- 
tuoiis,  tliitt  in  cahnLT  liours  are  ])rt'Sent  to  liim  with 
an  influence  of  which  he  delights  to  feel  the  power. 
If  these  differences,  the  mere  contrast  of  the  foelin|^ 
Avith  which  tlie  pure  an^i  the  guilty  look  back  on  the 
years  of  their  glorious  or  inglorious  life,  could  be 
made  constantly  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  all  tlie  seductions  of  power  and 
momentary  jdeasure  could  prevail  over  him  who  sees 
what  the  good  are,  even  in  those  adversities  which 
the  world  considers  as  most  afflicting,  and  what  the 
guilty  are.  even  in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyments, 
without  taking  into  account  what  they  must  be  when 
those  shoH  and  palling  enjoyments  have  ceased : — 

One  eelf-approviDg  liour  wbole  yeois  outweigha 
Of  etupitl  starors,  niid  of  Eoiid  liiizzos ; 
And  more  true  joy  AIiirccHus  exiled  feels 
Than  C(c«ar  with  a  eenftte  at  his  beds.' 


"  The  wicked  man,"  says  Rousseau,  "  fears  and  flies 
himself.  He  endeavours  to  be  gay  by  wandering  out 
of  himself.  He  turns  around  him  bis  unquiet  eyes,  in 
search  of  an  object  of  amusement  that  may  make  him 
forget  what  he  is.  Kven  then  his  only  pleafture  is  a 
Litter  raillery ;  without  some  contemptuous  sarcasm, 
some  insulting  laughter,  he  would  be  for  ever  sad.    On 

I  Pojw'a  F>s»y  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.,  v.  255-258. 
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the  contrary,  the  serenity  of  the  virtuous  man  is  inter- 
nal. Ills  smile  is  not  a  smile  of  malignity,  but  of  joy ; 
he  bears  the  source  of  it  within  himself;  lie  is  as  gay 
alone  as  in  the  midst  of  the  (i^ayest  circle ;  he  does  not 
derive  his  delightful  contentment  from  those  who  ap- 
proach him,  he  conimunieates  his  own  to  them." 

Such  are  the  emotions  which  are  excited  in  us 
when  we  consider  the  past,  in  reference  to  ourselves 
as  moral  agents;  and  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of 
virtue  and  vice  than  these  feelings  alone,  and  knew, 
at  the  same  time,  tliat  in  a  future  state  of  existence 
there  was  a  happiness  destined  for  those  who  felt 
emotions  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  could  we  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  detenuining  in  wliich  class  we  were 
to  look  for  those  by  whom  the  happiness  was  to  be 
inherited  *  It  woidd  not  require  any  abstract  notions 
of  what  is  morally  good  and  what  is  morally  evil. 
Tlie  emotions  themselves  would  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently all  that  required  to  be  distinguished.  We 
should  see  in  the  agitation  of  a  bad  conscience,  in 
the  terror  tliat  arose  in  it  at  the  very  conception  of 
futurity,  and  of  Him  who  presides  over  the  future  as 
over  the  past,  that  the  misery  which  was  anticipated 
was  already  begun ;  as  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  good, 
and  the  delight  which  they  felt  in  the  very  contem- 
plation of  the  perfections  of  the  Divinity,  we  should 
perceive  the  commencement  of  that  happiness  which 
immortality  was  not  to  confer  but  to  continue : — 

lloaven  our  reward,  for  heaveu  enjoyed  bolow. 

With  these  remarks,  T  conclude  ray  view  of  our 
retrospective  emotions.  The  remaining  series  of  emo- 
tions which  we  have  still  to  consider,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  future,  comprehending  the  inipoi*tant 
class  of  our  desires  and  fears,  as  these  are  diversified 
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by  all  the  variety  of  the  objects  on  which  they  can 
be  fixed,  and  by  all  the  variety  of  degrees  of  proba- 
bility, with  which  the  good  which  we  desire  can  be 
expected,  or  the  evil  anticipated  and  feared.  In  this 
order  of  our  affections,  as  in  all  the  emotions  already 
considered  by  us,  we  shall  find  abundant  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Being  who  lias  given 
us  our  passions,  as  be  has  given  us  our  intellectual 
faculties,  for  nobler  purposes  than  those  of  individual 
;^ratification,  —  purposes  whicli  the  virtuous  delight 
in  seeing  and  fulfilling,  and  which  the  wicked  uncon- 
sciously promote,  even  while  they  are  regardless  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  protect  the  world, 
and  equally  regardless  of  that  social  world  which  is 
under  this  sublime  protection. 


LECTURE  LXV. 


III.  Protpfctire  Emotion/,  comprefimdinff  ait  our  Detir«$  and 
Ffart. — Detire  and  Ffar  may  firiw  from  the  tame  ob^.—^ 
Our  Dtsire*  aheaj/a  hire  for  tke'xr  oVjtet  aome  floods  and  our 
Fcixri  torn*  Evil. — Difference  beticetn  that  Good  Khick  eon$ti~ 
tute*  DetirahieitMs,  and  Morale  or  nm  Ahwlut*  Phytical 
Good.—Clattification  of  Detir-c*. —  Witkj  ffope^  Exp^tation^ 
Con^dene*^  different /ortHM  0/  Desire. — 1.  Deeire  0/ coutinutd 
Ejsiettnct. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  original  arrangement  of  our 
emotions,  I  divided  them  into  three  orders,  according 
as  their  objects  were  regarded  by  us  as  present,  past, 
or  future— our  immediate  emotions,  our  retrospective 
emotions,  our  prospective  emotions.  In  my  last  Lec- 
ture, I  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  second  of  these 
orders,  which,  from  their  reference  to  the  past,  I  have 
termed  retrospective.     One  order  still  remains  to  be 
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considered  by  us, — the  emotions  which  I  have  denomi- 
nated prospective,  from  their  reference  to  objects  as 
fntore. 

This  order  is,  in  its  immediate  consequences,  the 
most  important  of  all  our  emotions,  from  its  direct 
influence  on  action,  which  our  other  feelings  of  the 
same  class,  and,  indeed,  all  our  other  feelings  wliat^ 
ever,  influence  only  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
these.     It  comprehends  all  our  desires,  and  all  our 
fears — our  desires,  which  arise  equally  from  the  pro- 
spect  of  what   is   agreeable  in  itself,  or  from   the 
prospect  of  relief  from  what  is  disajrrt^eable  in  itself 
— our  fears,  which  arise  equally  from  the  prospect  of 
what  Is  disagreeable  in  itself,  and  from  the  prosi>ect 
of  the  loss  of  what  is  in  itself  agreeable.     The  same 
external  object,  agreeable  or  disafifreeablc,  may  give 
rise  to  both  emotions,  a^^cordin*r  as  the  object  is  or  is 
not  in  our  possession,  or  is  or  is  not  producing  any 
present  uneasiness;  or  when  it  is  equally  remote  in 
both  cases,  according  as  the  probability  of  attainment 
of  the  agreeable  object,  or  of  freedom  from  the  dis- 
agreeable object,  is  greater  or  less.    Hope  and  fear  do 
not  necessarily  relate  to  different  objects.     We  fear 
to  lose  any  source  of  pleasure  possessed  by  us,  which 
had  long  been  an  object  of  our  hope  ;  we  wish  to  be 
free  from  a  pain  that  afflicts  us,  which,  before  it 
attacked  us,  was  au  object  of  our  fear.     We  hope 
that  we  shall  attain  to  a  situation  of  which  we  arc 
ambitious:  we  fear  that  we  shall  not  attain  tu  it.    We 
fear  that  some  misfoitune,  which  seems  to  threaten 
us.  may  reach  us :  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
escape.     The  hope  and  the  fear,  in  these  cases,  oppo- 
site as  the  emotions  truly  are,  arise,  you  perceive, 
from  the  same  objects ;  the  one  or  the  other  prevail- 
ing, according  to  the  greater  or  less  probability  on 
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either  side.  But  though  they  vary  with  different 
degrees  of  probability,  tlioy  do  not  depend  wliolly  on 
a  mere  comparison  of  probabilities.  Tbey  arise,  or  do 
not  arise,  in  some  nieiisure,  also  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object ;  our  hope  and  our  fear  awaking 
more  readily,  as  well  ns  operating  more  pennanently 
and  strongly,  when  the  object  which  we  wish  to 
attain,  or  of  which  we  fear  to  be  deprived,  is  very 
important  to  our  happiness,  though  the  probabilities 
un  either  side  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  eases  of 
less  importance,  where  desire  and  fear,  if  they  arise 
at  all,  are  comparatively  feeble,  and  when  often  not 
the  slightest  emotion  of  either  species  arises: — 

Pnuca  licet  port«8  iirgcuti  vuscula  puri, 
Nocte  iter  ingrewua,  glaHiiim  contunique  tinioliis, 
£l  motae  ad  luoam  trcpidatls  arundiuid  umbram: 
Cantabit  vatniu  coram  latrone  viator. ' 

The  needy  traveller,  Bcreno  and  gay. 

Walks  tlio  wild  lieatli,  and  sings  lits  t<jil  away. 

Does  envy  bid  thee  crush  the  upbraiding  joy? 

Iiicreaeo  \m  ricbca,  aud  \m  |>t'aco  destroy  1 

Now  fearti  in  dire  viriiuiilnde  invade, 

The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  tjuivering  shade; 

Nor  light  nor  darkness  hringH  his  jmiu  relief; 

One  shows  the  plunder,  and  cue  hides  the  thief. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  he  who  travels  in 
the  same  carriage,  with  the  same  external  appearances 
of  every  kind  by  which  a  robber  could  be  tempted  or 
terrified,  will  be  in  eijual  danger  of  attack,  whether  he 
carry  with  him  little  of  which  he  can  be  plundered,  or 
such  a  booty  as  would  impoverish  him  if  it  were  lost. 
But  there  can  be  no  question,  also,  that  though  the 
probabilities  of  danger  be  the  same,  the  fear  of  attack 
would,  in  these  two  cases,  be  very  diiferent ;  that,  in 
■  Jnvenal,  Sat.  x.  v.  lS-22. 
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the  one  case,  he  would  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  terror 
of  any  one  who  journeyed  with  him,  and  expressed 
much  alann  at  the  approjwh  of  evening ;  and  that,  in 
the  other  case,  his  own  eye  would  watch  suspicioualy 
every  horseman  who  approached,  and  would  feel  a 
sort  of  relief  when  he  obserrcd  him  pass  carelessly 
and  quietly  along  at  a  considerable  distance  behind. 

That  the  foar,  as  a  mere  emotion,  should  be  more 
intense,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  object,  might 
indeed  be  expected ;  and  if  this  were  all,  there  would 
be  nothing  wonderful  in  the  state  of  mind  which  I 
have  now  described.  But  there  is  not  merely  a 
greater  intensity  of  fear,  tliere  is,  in  spite  of  reflection, 
a  greater  belief  of  probability  of  attack.  There  ia 
fear,  in  shoit;  and  fear  to  which  we  readily  yield, 
when  otherwise  all  four  would  have  seemed  absurd. 
The  reason  of  this  it  will  perhaps  not  l>e  ditHcult  for 
you  to  discover,  if  you  remember  the  explanations 
formerly  given  by  me,  of  some  analogous  phenomena. 
The  loss  of  wliat  is  valuable  in  itself,  is  of  course  a 
great  affliction.  The  slightest  possibility  of  such  an 
evil  makes  the  evil  itself  occur  to  us,  as  an  object  of 
conception,  though  not  at  first,  perhaps,  as  an  object 
of  what  can  be  termed  fear.  Its  very  greatness,  how- 
ever, makes  it,  when  thus  conceived,  dwell  longer  in 
the  mind;  and  it  cannot  dwell  long,  even  as  a  mere 
conception,  without  exciting,  by  the  common  influence 
of  suggestion,  the  different  states  of  mind,  associated 
with  the  conception  of  any  great  evil ;  of  which  asso- 
ciate or  resulting  states,  in  such  circumstances,  fear  ia 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  prominent.  The  fear  is 
thus  readily  excited  as  an  associate  feeling ;  and  when 
the  fear  has  once  beeu  excited,  us  a  mere  associate  feel- 
ing, it  continues  to  be  still  more  readily  suggested 
again,  at  every  moment,  by  the  objects  that  suggested  it, 
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and  with  the  perception  or  conception  of  which  it  has 
recently  co-existed.  There  is  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
thia  process,  in  the  phenomena  of  giddiness,  to  wliich 
I  have  before  more  than  once  alluded.  Whether  the 
height  on  which  we  stand,  be  elevated  only  a  few  feet, 
or  have  beneath  it  a  precipitous  abyss  of  a  thousand 
fathoms,  onr  footing,  if  all  other  circumstances  be  the 
same,  is  in  itself  equally  sure.  Yet,  though  we  look 
down,  without  any  fear,  on  the  gentle  slojw  in  the  one 
case,  we  shrink  back  in  the  other  case  with  painful 
dismay.  The  lively  conception  of  the  evil  which  we 
should  suffer  in  a  fall  down  the  dreadful  descent, 
which  is  very  naturally  suggested  by  the  mere  sight 
of  the  precipice,  suggests  and  keeps  before  us  the 
images  of  horror  in  such  a  fall ;  and  thus,  indirectly, 
the  emotions  of  fear,  that  are  the  natural  accompani- 
ments of  such  images,  and  that,  but  for  those  images, 
never  would  have  arisen.  We  know  well,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  it  is  a  footing  of  the  firmest  rock,  perhaps, 
on  which  we  stand ;  but  in  spite  of  reflection,  we  feel, 
at  least  at  every  other  moment,  as  if  this  very  rock 
itself  were  crumbling  or  sinking  beneath  us.  In  this 
case,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  traveller,  the  liveliness  of 
the  mere  conception  of  evil  that  may  be  suffered,  gives  a 
sort  of  temporary  probability  to  that  which  would  seem 
to  have  little  likelihood  in  itself,  and  which  derives 
thus  from  mere  imagination  all  the  terror  that  is  falsely 
embodied  by  the  mind  in  things  that  exist  around. 

It  is  not,  then,  any  simjile  ratio  of  probabilities 
which  regulates  the  rise  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  but  of 
these  combined  with  the  magnitude  or  insignificance 
of  the  objects.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  this  mixed 
proportion  of  jirobability  and  importance,  the  objects 
of  desires  and  fears  are  not  to  be  considered  as  es- 
sentially distinct;  since  these  opposite  emotions  arise, 
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as  \vc  have  seen,  from  tlie  same  objects,  considered  in 
different  relations  to  us.  There  Is  nothing  whicli,  if 
it  be  not  absolutelj  indifferent  to  us,  may  not  excite 
both  hope  and  fear,  as  tJie  circumstances  of  our  rela- 
tion to  it  vary.  This  contrast  of  the  more  circum- 
stances>  in  which  the  opposite  emotions  arise,  may 
aave  us  from  much  discussion.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  consifler  all  our  de&ires  in  a  certain  order, 
and  then  to  consider  all  our  fears  in  a  certain  order, 
since  we  could  only  repeat,  as  to  the  one  set  of  feelings, 
the  observations  previously  made  on  the  feelings  that 
are  contr.wted  with  them.  Tlie  consideration  of  our 
desires  will  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  illustrate  both  sets 
of  emotions,  with  a  few  remarks  that  may  occasionally 
suggest  tbemselves  ou  the  emotions  of  the  opposite 
kind. 

What,  then,  are  our  desires,  or  rather,  what  are 
the  objects  which  excite  our  desires?  for,  with  the 
mere  feelings  themselves  I  may  suppose  you  to  be 
fully  a<;cpiainted  ;  and  any  attempt  to  define  them,  as 
feelings,  must  involve  the  use  of  some  word  exactly 
synonymous,  or  will  convey  no  meaning  whatever. 

To  desire,  it  is  essential  that  the  object  appear  to 
us  good  ;  or  rather,  to  appear  to  us  good,  and  to  a.p- 
pcar  to  ua  desirable,  are  truly  the  same  thing;  our 
only  conception  of  what  is  good,  as  an  immediate  ob- 
ject of  desire,  being,  that  it  excites  in  us,  when  con- 
sidered by  us,  this  feeling  of  desire.  If  all  things  had 
been  uniformly  indifferent  to  all  mankind,  it  is  evident 
that  they  could  not  have  formed  any  classes  of  things 
08  good  or  evil.  What  we  do  not  desire  may  be 
conceived  by  us  to  be  good,  relatively  to  others  who 
desire  it,  but  cannot  seem  to  be  good,  relatively  to  us. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  say,  tbat  we  think  that  good 
which  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  possess,  or  even 
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wliicli  we  should  be  whollv  indifferent  whether  we 
])Osaessed  or  not ;  as  it  would  bo  absurd  to  say,  that 
we  think  that  object  beautiful,  from  the  si^ht  of 
which  we  ntinnk  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  as  often 
as  we  behold  it,  or  which,  when  we  turn  on  it  our 
most  observant  gaze,  excites  in  us  no  emotion  what- 
ever. 

When  I  say  that  to  appear  to  us  good,  and  to  ap- 
pear to  us  desirable,  are  only  synonymous  phrases,  you 
cannot  need  to  be  told,  that  the  good  of  which  I  speak, 
as  synonymous  with  desirableness, — as  that,  in  short, 
which  immedia.tely  influences  our  actions^  through 
the  medium  of  our  desires,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
witli  moral  good,  nor  even  with  absolute  physical 
good.  What  we  desire,  far  from  being  always  good, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  corresponds  with  the 
phrases  virtuous  or  agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  is 
often  completely  opposed  to  it.  We  may  feel  that  we 
are  desiring  what  is  inconsistent  with  moral  rectitude, 
and  yet  continue  to  desire  it : — 

Ti<leo  melionif  proboqne ; 
Detcrium  ge^iuor. 

This  is  not  what  Medea  only  could  say.  Tt  is  the 
melancholy  feeling  of  many  minds  that  are  deserters 
from  virtue,  indeed,  but  that  have  still  for  the  calmness 
and  holiness  of  virtue,  all  that  respect  which  does  not 
imply  absolute  obedience ;  and  that,  in  yielding  to  an 
inriuence  of  which  they  feel  all  the  seduction,  are  rather 
captivated  by  vice  than  blinded  by  it.  Even  with 
respect  to  mere  physical  good,  without  regard  to  moral 
excellence,  we  may  desire  what  we  know  will  be  ulti- 
mately of  injury  to  ns,  far  greater  than  the  temporary 
pleasure  which  it  promises  to  yield;  and  though  it 
appear  to  us  injurious  upon  the  whole,  and  would  be 
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far  from  being  dosircd  by  us,  if  it  had  no  present 
clianns,  we  may  yet  prefer  it  from  the  influence  of  those 
present  charmB,  which  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
constitute  desirableness.  The  good,  therefore,  which 
is  synonymous  with  desirableness,  is  not  necessarily 
and  uniformly,  however  generally  it  may  be,  consistent 
with  our  own  greatest  advantage,  or  with  moral  pro- 
priety in  our  choice.  It  canr  be  defined  in  no  other 
way  than  simply  as  that  which  appears  to  us  desirable, 
the  desire  itself  being  the  only  test,  as  it  is  the  only 
proof  of  tendency  in  objects  to  excite  desire.  That 
immediate  good,  then,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
which  we  term  desirableness,  because  it  is  instantly 
followed  by  desire,  absolute  physical  good,  moral  good, 
are  three  phrases  which  have  very  different  meanings; 
yet,  obvious  as  the  distinction  is,  we  are  very  apt  to 
confound  them,  merely  because  we  have  applied  to 
them  the  same  term,  or  at  least  to  distinguish  them 
very  loosely;  and  from  this  confusion  has  arisen  much 
of  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
motives,  and  of  the  controversy  also  with  respect  to 
the  universal  influence  of  self-love  in  our  benevolent 
affections, — disputations  that,  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  generally  been  managed,  seem  tome  to  have 
thrown  as  little  light  on  the  theory  of  morals  as  they 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
morality. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  highest  fibsoliite  physical  advan- 
tage, nor  the  most  undoubted  moral  excellence,  which, 
as  soon  as  perceived,  is  instantly  followed  by  our 
choice :  that  is  to  say,  which  forma  necessarily  the 
immediate  good  or  desirableness  of  which  I  am  at 
present  treating, — the  tendency  of  objects  to  excite  in 
ua  emotions  of  desire.  They  may  coincide  with  it 
indeed,  and  they  may  produce  it,  but  they  do  notcou- 
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stituto  it.  Tn  raany  instances,  they  may  render  im- 
mediately desirable  what  otherwise  would  not  have 
Beemed  to  us  good,  or  would  even  have  seemed  to  us 
evil ;  pain,  for  example,  and  privations  of  various 
kinds ;  which,  but  for  views  of  ultimate  advantage,  or 
of  moral  propriety,  we  should  have  feared  rather  than 
chosen  :  but  though  there  are  minds  to  which  those 
greater  motives  can  make  pain  and  every  form  of 
present  evil  an  object  of  choice,  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
ardent  desire,  there  arc  also  minds  to  which  the  same 
views  of  advantage  and  of  moral  propriety  will  not 
render  the  jiains  or  privations  that  are  to  produce  the 
greatest  ultimate  good  sufficiently  desirable  to  influence 
their  feeble  will ;  minds  that  consider  objects  chiefly 
as  present  or  future,  near  or  remote,  to  which  a 
moment  is  more  than  a  distant  age.  a  distant  age  but 
a  moment ;  and  the  pleasure  of  an  hour,  therefore,  if 
it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  that  is  already  smiling 
on  them,  far  more  precious  than  tlie  happiness  of 
immortality.  Desire  or  choice  itself,  then,  thus  vary- 
ing iu  different  minds,  is  a  proof  only  of  the  attraction 
of  the  object  chosen ;  that  attraction  to  which,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  I  have  given  the  name  of 
immediate  desirableness,  in  reference  to  the  instant 
desire  or  choice  which  is  its  consequent.  But  though 
the  choice  is  of  course  aproof  of  the  attraction  which 
has  induced  the  choice,  it  is  far  from  being  a  proof  of 
that  preponderance  of  ultimate  gain  which  it  might 
be  worldly  prudence  to  prefer,  or  of  that  moiiil  recti- 
tude which  is  the  only  object  of  virtuous  preference. 
That  mind  is  most  prudent,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  term,  to  which  the  greatest  amount  of  ultimate 
probable  advantage  is  that  which  uniformly  renders 
objects  most  desirable  ;  that  mind  is  most  virtuous  to 
which,  in  like  manner,  the  moral  propriety  of  certain 
VOL.  in.  X 
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preferences  is  that  which  uniformly  confers  on  objects 
their  prevailing  attraction.  But  still,  as  I  before 
remarked,  we  desire  objects  uot  merely  ae  being 
morally  worthy  of  oar  choice,  or  ultimately  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  advantage  to 
us,  but  for  various  other  reasons,  which  constitute 
their  immediate  desirableness,  as  much,  in  many  cases, 
or  much  more  than  any  views  of  morality  or  calculiv- 
tions  of  selfish  gain. 

That  we  do  not  act  always  with  a  view  to  moiul 
good,  no  one  denies;  for,  of  an  assertion  so  proud, 
the  conscience  of  every  one  would,  in  this  case,  be 
a  sufficient  confutation ;  and  it  is  only  a  wretched 
soithistry  which  makes  us  less  ready  to  admit  that 
we  act,  in  innumerable  cases,  with  as  Httle  immediate 
view,  at  the  very  moment  of  our  desire,  to  our  selfish 
gain  as  to  morality. 

I  shall  not,  however,  at  present  enter  fully  on  this 
discussion,  which  involves  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing inijuiries  in  morals.  But,  with  a  view  to  the 
discussion  in  which  we  may  afterwards  be  engaged,  I 
must  re<iucst  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  of 
that  good  which  is  synonymous  with  desirableness, 
and  of  which  the  only  test  or  proof  is  the  resulting 
desire  itself,  from  absolute  physical  good  that  admits 
of  calculation,  or  from  that  moral  good  which  con- 
science at  once  measures  and  approves.  That  which 
we  desire  imist,  indeed,  always  be  desirable;  for  this 
is  only  to  state,  in  other  worda^  the  /act  of  our  desire. 
But  though  we  desire  what  seems  to  us  for  our  ad- 
vantage, on  account  of  this  advantage,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  we  desire  only  what  seems  to  us 
advantageous:  and  that  what  is  desirable  must  there- 
fore imply,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  incipient  de- 
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811^  some  Tiew  of  personal  good.  It  iin])Iics,  indeed. 
that  satisfaction  will  he  felt  in  the  attainment  of  our 
desire,  and  uneaaineati  in  the  failure  of  it ;  but  the 
satisfaction  is  the  result  of  the  attainment,  not  the 
motive  to  the  desire  itself,  at  the  moment  when  the 
desire  arose;  a^  the  uneasiness  is  the  result  of  the 
failure,  not  a  feeling;  preceding  the  desire,  and  prompt- 
ing it-  The  desire,  in  short,  mnst  have  existed  pri- 
marily, before  satisfaction  could  have  been  felt  in  the 
attaiumcnt  of  its  object,  or  regret  when  the  object 
was  not  attained.  To  say  that  we  can  desire  only 
what  is  desirable,  is  then  to  say  nothing  in  support  of 
the  theory  which  would  make  our  advanti^e  the  only 
motive  of  our  desires;  unless  it  could  be  shown  by 
some  other  argument,  founded  on  actual  observatiou 
or  analysis,  that  the  feeling  of  our  advantage,  in  some 
respects,  precedes  uniformly  all  our  desires,  so  as  to 
be,  in  truth,  that  which  constitutes,  in  every  case,  the 
immediate  and  simple  dcsiiableness.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  ap|)ear  that  we  desire  many  things  which, 
though  they  may  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to 
our  advantage,  are  yet  desired  by  us  immediately,  and 
w^ithout  any  view  to  this  advantage,  at  the  moment 
at  which  the  desire  arose,  the  argument,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  the  desire  itself,  must  be  absolutely 
nugatory.  It  either  says  nothing  whatever,  or,  by 
confounding  the  immediate  desirableness  with  our  own 
personal  gain,  it  begs  or  it  assumes  the  very  point  in 
question. 


Desirableness,  then,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  consideration  of  any  other  species  of  good ;  it  is 
the  relation  of  certain  objects  to  certain  emotions, 
and  nothing  more  :  the  tendency  of  certain  objects,  as 
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contemplated  by  us,  to  be  followed  by  that  particular 
feeling  which  we  term  desire. 

I  have  fttiid  that,  with  the  feeling  of  desire  aa  the 
mere  emotion  thus  produced  by  certain  objects,  yon 
must  all  be  sufficiently  acquainted.  It  is  a  feeling 
which  is,  of  course,  in  some  degi-ce,  complex,  as  im- 
plying always,  together  with  the  vivid  feeling  that 
arises  on  the  prospect  of  good,  the  conception  of  the 
object  which  seems  desirable ;  but  the  vivid  feeling 
combined  with  this  conception,  seems  to  me  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  or  at  least  to  be  something  more  than  can 
be  reduced  to  any  of  those  elementary  feelings  which 
have  been  considered  by  us.  It  is  not  mere  approba- 
tion or  love  of  an  object,  as  capable  of  affording  us  a 
certain  amount  of  enjoynni^nt,  but  that  which  results 
from  such  love,  as  its  effect.  It  is  not  the  mere 
regret  that  is  felt  on  the  absence  of  a  beloved  object, 
but  a  prospective  feeling,  which  may  or  may  not  at- 
tend that  retrospective  regret,  and  which,  far  from 
being  painfully  depressing,  like  regret,  is,  at  least  in 
many  of  its  forms,  one  of  the  most  delightful  excite- 
ments of  which  our  mind  is  susceptible — the  embel- 
lislier  of  existence,  and  the  creator  of  the  greater 
portion  of  that  happiness  which  it  seems  at  the  time 
only  to  present  to  our  distant  gaze.  Love  of  an 
object,  regret  at  the  absence  of  that  object,  these 
feelings  we  may  discover  by  analysis:  but  discovering 
those,  wo  discover  rather  what  gives  birth  to  our 
wishes  than  what  constitutes  them ;  the  sunbeams 
and  the  kindling  incense  from  which  the  phoenix  arises, 
rather  than  the  vigorous  bird  itself,  immortal  in  the 
very  changes  of  its  seeming  mortality. 

To  enumerate  the  objects  of  our  desire  and  fear, 
would  be  to  enumerate  almost  every  object  which 
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exists  aronnd  na  on  our  earth,  and  almost  every  rela- 
tion of  tlieae  objects,  without  taking  into  account  the 
variety  of  wishes  more  fantastic  which  our  wild  ima- 
gination is  capable  of  forming.  A  complete  enumera- 
tion of  all  tlie  pod^ibilitiea  of  liuman  wishes,  is  almost 
as  little  to  be  expected  as  a  complete  gratification  of 
all  the  wishes  of  man,  whose  desires  are  as  unlimited 
as  his  power  is  bounded.  The  most  important,  how- 
ever, may  be  considered  as  coniprelieiided  in  the 
following  series: — First,  our  desire  of  continued  ex- 
istence, without  any  immediate  regard  to  the  pleasure 
which  it  may  yield ;  secondly,  our  desire  of  pleasure, 
considered  directly  as  mere  pleasure;  thirdly,  our 
desire  of  action;  fourthly,  our  desire  of  society; 
fifthly,  our  desire  of  knowledge ;  sixthly,  our  desire 
of  power,  direct,  as  in  ambition,  or  indirect,  as  in 
avarice ;  seventhly,  our  desire  of  the  affection  or 
esteem  of  those  around  us ;  eighthly,  our  desire  of 
glory;  ninthly,  our  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others  ; 
and,  tenthly,  our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of  those 
whom  we  hate.  On  these  it  is  my  intention  to  otFer 
a  few  brief  remarks,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now 
stated  them. 

I  must  observe,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
each  of  these  desires  may  exist  in  different  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  probability  of  the  attainment 
of  its  object.  When  there  is  little,  if  any,  probability, 
it  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  mere  wish  ;  when  the 
probability  is  stronger,  it  becomes  what  is  called  hope  ; 
with  still  greater  probability,  expectation  ;  and,  with 
a  probability  that  approaches  certainty,  confidence. 
This  variation  of  the  form  of  the  desire,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  probability,  is  of  course  not  confined 
to  any  particular  desire,  but  may  run  through  all  the 
desires  which   I  have  enumerated,  and  every  other 
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desire  of  which  tho  mind  is  or  may  be  supposed  to  be 
capaljle. 

Hope,  therefore,  important  as  it  is  to  our  happiness, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  emotion,  but 
merely  as  one  of  tlie  forms  in  which  all  our  desires 
are  capable  of  exiating.  It  is  not  the  less  valuable  on 
this  account,  however,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
truly  precious,  since  it  tlitis  confers  on  us,  not  one  de- 
light only,  hut  every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing  which 
it  is  in  our  power  even  to  wish.  What  hour  of  our 
waking  existence  is  there  to  which  it  has  not  given 
liappinesa  or  consolation  ? 

1  need  not  speak  of  the  credulous  alacrity  of  our 
wishes,  in  our  early  years,  when  we  had  only  trifles, 
indeed,  to  desire,  but  trifles  which  were  as  important 
to  us  as  the  more  splendid  baubles  tliat  were  perhaps 
to  occupy,  with  a  change  of  follies,  our  maturer  am- 
bition. "  Gay  hope  is  theirs,"  is  one  of  the  expres- 
sions, in  rt^ference  to  the  hap])ine88  of  boyhood,  in 
Gray's  well-known  Ode ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  even  at  that  period,  when  we  do  not  look 
very  fiu*  forward,  still  a  great  part  of  the  happiness 
that  is  felt,  even  when  there  is  so  much  boisterous 
merriment  of  the  present,  is  derived  from  a  prospect 
of  that  little  futurity  which  is  never  wholly  absent 
from  the  view, — a  futurity  which  may  not,  in  this 
case,  extend  beyond  the  happy  period  of  the  next  holi- 
days, but  which  is  still  a  field  of  hope,  as  much  as  that 
ampler  field  which  is  ever  opening  wider  and  wider  on 
the  gaze  of  manhood.  In  opening,  indeed,  thus  wider 
and  wider,  it  extends  itself  only  to  extend  the  empire 
of  our  wishes.  There  is,  then,  no  hai)piness  which 
hope  cannot  promise,  no  difficulty  whicli  it  cannot 
surmount,  no  grief  which  it  cannot  mitigate.  It  is 
the  wealth  of  the  indigent,  tho  health  of  the  sick,  the 
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freedom  of  the  captive.  There  are  thoughts  of  future 
ease,  which  play  with  a  delightful  illusion  around  the 
heart  of  him  who  has  been  bora  in  poverty,  bred  in 
poverty ;  who,  since  the  very  hour  when  his  arms 
were  first  capable  of  as  mucli  labour  aa  could  earn 
one  morsel  of  his  scanty  meal,  lias  spent  his  life,  not 
in  labour  merely,  but  in  unremitting  fatigue ;  to  whom, 
since  that  very  hour,  a  day  of  ease  has  been  as  much 
unknown  as  a  day  of  empire,  with  the  exception  of 
that  single  day,  which,  in  its  weekly  return,  is  a  sea- 
son of  comfort  at  once  to  the  body  and  to  the  mind ; 
giving  rest  to  him  wlio  has  no  other  rest,  and  reveal- 
ing to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  futuro  world  which 
is  the  world  of  those  who  have  toiled  on  earth,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  world  of  those  who  have  subsisted  by 
the  toils  of  others.  On  the  bed  of  sickness,  how  ready 
is  the  victim  of  disease  to  form  those  flattering  pre- 
sages which  otherti  cannot  form ;  to  see,  iu  the  tran- 
quil looks  of  those  who  assume  a  serenity  which  they 
do  not  feel,  a  confident  expectation  of  recovery,  which 
has  long  in  their  hearts  given  place  to  despair ;  and 
to  form  plans  of  many  future  years,  perhaps  in  that 
very  hour  which  is  to  be  the  last  hour  of  earthly  exis- 
tence. If  we  could  see  all  those  wild  visions  of  future 
deliverance,  which  rise,  not  to  the  dreams  merely,  but 
to  the  waking  thoughts  of  the  galley-slave  wlio  has 
been  condemned  to  the  oar  for  life,  we  should  see, 
indeed,  what  might  seem  madness  to  every  heart  but 
his.  to  which  these  visions  are,  in  some  measure,  like 
the  momentary  possession  of  the  freedom  of  which  he 
is  for  ever  to  be  deprived;  and,  in  this  very  madness 
of  credulous  expectation,  so  admirably  adapted  to  a 
misery  that  admits  of  no  eartttly  expectation  which 
reason  can  justify,  we  should  see  at  once  the  omni- 
potence of  the  principle  of  hope,  and  the  benevolence 
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of  him  who  has  fixed  that  principle  in  our  minds,  to 
be  the  comfort  even  of  despair  itself,  or  at  least  of 
miseries,  in  which  all  but  the  miserable  themselves 
would  despair. 

Such  ia  the  influence  of  hope  through  all  the  years 
of  our  existence.  As  soon  as  pre  have  learned  what 
is  agreeable,  it  delights  us  with  the  prospect  of  attain- 
ing it ;  as  soon  as  we  have  lost  it,  it  delights  us  with 
the  prospect  of  its  return.  It  is  our  flatterer  and  com- 
forter in  boyhood ;  it  is  our  flatterer  and  comforter  in 
years  which  need  still  more  to  be  flattered  and  com- 
forted. What  it  promises,  indeed,  is  different  in  these 
different  years ;  but  the  kindness  and  irresistible  per- 
suasion with  which  it  makes  the  promise  arc  still  the 
same;  and  while  we  laugh  in  advanced  age  at  the 
easy  confidence  of  our  youth,  in  wishes  which  seem 
incapable  of  deceiving  us  now,  we  are  still,  as  to  other 
ohjects  of  desire,  the  same  credulous,  confiding  beings, 
whom  it  was  then  so  easy  to  make  happy.  Nor  is  it 
only  over  terrestrial  things  that  it  diffuses  its  delight- 
ful radiance.  The  power  wliich  attends  us  with  con- 
solation, and  with  more  than  consolation,  through  the 
anxieties  and  labours  of  our  life,  does  not  desert  us 
at  the  close  of  that  life  which  it  has  blessed  or  con- 
soled. It  is  present  with  us  in  our  last  moment. 
We  look  to  scenes  which  are  opening  on  us  above,  and 
we  look  to  those  around  us,  with  an  expectation  still 
stronger  than  the  strongest  hope,  that,  in  the  world 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  shall  not  have  only 
remembrances  of  what  we  loved  and  revered  on  earth, 
but  that  the  friendships  from  which  it  is  so  painful  to 
part,  even  in  parting  to  heaven,  will  be  restored  to  us 
there,  to  unite  ns  again  in  affection  more  ardent,  be- 
cause unmingled  with  the  anxieties  of  other  cares. 
and  in  still  purer  adoration  of  that  great  Being,  whose 
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perfections,  as  far  as  tlioy  were  then  (Uinly  seen  by  us, 
it  was  our  delight  to  contemplate  together  on  earth  ; 
when  it  was  only  on  earth  that  wc  could  trace  them, 
but  on  that  earth  whicli  seemed  holier  and  lovelier, 
and  more  divine,  when  thus  joined  in  our  thought  with 
the  excellence  that  made  it. 

Hope,  then,  which  is  thus  universal  in  its  promises, 
and  unceasing  in  the  influence  which  it  exercises,  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  one  emotion  merely,  but  as 
all  our  desires,  however  various  their  objects  may  be. 
We  wish,  we  hope,  we  expect,  we  conflde ;  or,  if  there 
were  other  words  which  could  express  different  de- 
grees of  the  probability  of  our  attainment  of  what  we 
desire,  we  might  employ  them  with  propriety ;  since 
every  additional  degree  of  probability,  or  even  any 
greater  vividness  of  interest  in  the  object  itself,  varies 
in  some  measure  the  nature  of  the  desire  which  we  feel. 
It  is  enough  for  you,  however,  to  understand,  with  re- 
spect to  these  words  which  express  the  more  remarkable 
shades  of  difference,  that  to  wisli,  to  Iiope.  to  expect, 
to  trust,  tbough  expressive  of  feelings  that  must  always 
be  different,  whether  the  objects  of  these  feelings  be 
different  or  the  same,  yet  do  not  form  classes  of  feel- 
ings essentially  distinct  from  our  general  emotions  of 
desire,  but  are  merely  those  emotions  themselves,  in 
ail  their  variety,  according  as  we  conceive  that  there 
is  more  or  less  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  the  parti- 
cular objects  which  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining.     In 
a  competition  of  any  kind,  in  which  there  are  many 
candidates,  there  is  probably  some  one  candidate  who 
is  aware  that  he  has  very  little  interest,  and  who  has, 
therefore,  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  wish  of  success. 
lie  canvasses  the  electors,  and  he  finds,  to  his  surprise, 
perhaps,  that  many  votes  arc  given  to  him.      He  no 
longer  wishes  merely,  he  hopes ;  and,  with  every  new 
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vote  that  is  promised,  bis  hope  grows  more  vivid. 
A  very  few  votes  additional  convert  the  hope   into 
expectation  ;  and  whon  a  decided  majority  is  engaged 
to  him  by  promise,  even  expectation  is  too  weak  a 
word  to  express  the  emotion  which  he  feels ;   it  is 
trust,  confidence,   reliance,   or  whatever  other  word 
we  may  choose  to  express  that  modification  of  desire 
which  is  not  the  joy  of  absohitc  certainty,  like  the 
actual   attainment  of  an  agreeable   object,   and   yet 
scarcely  can  be  said  to  difl'er  from  certainty.     In  this 
series  of  emotions,  nothing  has  occurred  to  modify 
them  but  a  mere  increase  of  probability  in  the  succes- 
sive stages ;  and  tlie  same  scale  of  prolmbilities,  which 
admits  of  being  thus  accurately  measured  in  an  elec- 
tion that  is  numbered  by  votes,  exists  truly,  though 
perhaps  less  distinctly,  in  every  other  case  of  desire  in 
which  wo  rise  from  a  mere  wish  to  the  most  undoubt- 
ing  confidence. 

You  will  understand,  then,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  farther  illu.stration.  that  hope,  and  the  varions 
forms  of  our  wishes  and  reliances,  more  or  less  vivid, 
are  not  a  separate  claas  of  emotions,  but  are  only 
names  of  all  our  desires,  that  vary  according  to  the 
prospect  of  attainment  which  their  objects  seem  to 
us  to  present.  We  may  wish,  hope,  expect,  or  trust 
in  our  attainment  of  some  rattle  in  childhood,  as  we 
wish,  hope,  expect,  or  trust  that  we  are  to  attain  the 
scarf,  or  garter,  or  gold,  which  is  the  amusement  of 
our  riper  a^e.  Even  when  we  think  of  the  noblest 
objects  that  can  fill  our  mere  earthly  desires,  of  the 
hapjnnoss  of  nations,  or  of  the  whole  animated  world, 
when  the  f)utriot  rises  to  shake  some  ferocious  invader 
from  that  throne  to  which  be  had  risen  by  trampling 
on  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  rushed  boldly  but 
unsuccessfully  forward  in  the  same  heroic  spirit  of 
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national  freedom  and  didiverance,  or  when  the  philo- 
sopher looks,  through  luauy  ages  of  futurity,  to  the 
years  which,  as  he  trustfi,  are  to  perfect  the  great 
plans  of  Heaven,  in  tlie  ditfusion  of  hu]ipinp88  and  vir- 
tue to  mankind,  he  wishes,  hopes,  expects,  confides, 
as  the  triflers  around  him  are  wisliing  and  confiding ; 
the  only  ditfcrcnce  is,  that  the  very  wishes  of  the 
patriot  and  of  the  general  philanthropist,  are  wishes 
which,  though  they  should  never  be  realized,  it  is 
dignity  to  feel  even  aa  wishes;  and  that  the  vain  and 
sensual  objects  which  occupy  the  whole  heart  of  the 
idle  and  the  profligate,  are  objects  which  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  desire  with  passion,  and  still  greater  dis- 
grace, and  still  greater  misery,  even  for  those  who 
have  been  capable  of  thus  passionately  desiring  them, 
to  obtain. 

There  is  one  other  preliminary  remark  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make,  before  entering  on  the  consider- 
ation of  our  separate  desires.  In  the  arrangement  of 
our  emotions,  you  must  have  observed  that  no  peculiar 
place  has>been  set  apart  by  me  for  the  passions;  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  our  passions  are  truly  no 
separate  class,  but  merely  a  name  for  our  desires, 
when  veiy  vivid,  or  very  permanent.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  in  words  at  what  degree  of  vividness  or  per- 
manence we  cease  to  speak  of  a  desire,  and  term  it  a 
passion.  This,  it  is  probable,  that  diHerent  individuals 
would  do  very  variously ;  but  all.  unquestionably, 
would  use  these  ditierent  terms,  when  there  is  any 
very  remarkable  difference  in  these  respects.  A  slight 
desire  of  higher  station,  which  comes  upon  us  at  inter- 
vals, and  is  soon  foigotten  in  the  cares  or  in  the  de- 
lightful occupations  of  domestic  life,  no  one  would 
think  of  catling  a  passion  more  than  the  individnal 
himself;  who  smiles,  perhaps,  sometimes  at  his  own 
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little  dreams  of  ambition,  as  if  they  were  the  idle 
musings  of  anotlicr  miml,  and,  on  awaking,  looks  at 
the  tranqnillity  and  hajijiinees  around  him  witli  a  sort 
of  gladness  tliat  his  dream  was  only  a  dream.  It  is 
when  the  wish  of  worldly  power  and  splendour  is  not 
the  emotion  of  a  single  minute,  hut  the  exclusive,  or  al- 
raostexclusive.wishofthebeart;  when  it  allows,  indeed, 
other  desires  occasionally  to  intervene,  but  recurs  still 
with  additional  force,  as  if  to  occupy  again  what  is 
its  own  possession,  and  to  feed  on  new  wishes  of  ad- 
vancement, or  new  projects  of  obtaining  what  it 
wished  before, — it  is  then,  when  the  desire  is  vivid 
and  permanent,  that  we  term  it  a  passion,  and  look 
perhaps  with  pity  on  him  who  is  its  victim. 

After  these  remarks,  which,  T  flatter  myself,  have 
pointed  out  to  you  some  distinctions  which  it  may  be 
of  importance  for  us  to  remember  in  our  subsequent 
discussions,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our 
desires  in  the  order  stated  by  nie. 

The  first  of  these  is  our  desire  of  our  own  continued 
existence.  Strong  antl  permanent  as  our  wishes  of 
delight  may  be,  it  is  not  happiness  only  which  we 
desire,  nor  misery  only  which  we  dread ;  we  have  a 
wish  to  exist,  even  without  regard,  at  the  moment  of 
the  wish,  to  the  happiness  which  might  seem  all  that 
could  render  existence  valuable ;  and  annihilation  it- 
self, wliich  implies  the  impossibility  of  uneasiness  of 
any  kind,  is  to  our  conception  almost  like  a  species  of 
misery.  Nor  is  it  only  when  life  presents  to  us  the 
appearance  of  pleasure,  wherever  we  look,  and  when 
our  heart  has  an  alacrity  of  enjoying  it,  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found,  that  the  desire  of  a  continuation  of  this 
earthly  existence  remains.  It  remains,  and,  in  many 
instances,  is  perhaps  still  stronger  in  those  years  when 
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death  might  seem  to  afford  only  the  prospect  of  a  ready 
passage  to  a  better  world. 

Da  spatinm  ritic,  inuUos  da,  Jupiter,  annos : 
Hoc  recto  vultu,  soIudi  boc  et  pallidus  optas. ' 

"  0,  my  coevals  !"  says  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  at  a  time  when  he  was  himself  advanced  in 
age, 

O,  my  coevals  I  remiiiints  of  yoarsolrcs. 
Poor  Itiimftn  ruins,  tottering  o'er  the  grave  I 
Sliall  vc,  eball  ogcrl  men,  like  aguJ  treea. 
Strike  deeper  our  vile  niot,  and  closer  cling. 
Still  more  cuauiour'J  of  tliia  wretched  soil!' 

To  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  in- 
creased love  of  life  that  is  so  frequently  observed  in 
old  age,  when  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  diminished, 
we  must  remember,  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  sug- 
gesting princi|do,  life,  as  a  mere  object  of  conception 
to  the  old,  retains  still  nmny  charms  which  in  reality 
it  does  not  possess.  The  life  of  which  they  think  is 
the  life  of  which  they  have  often  thought ;  and  that 
life  was  a  life  full  of  hopes  and  enjoyments.  Tho 
feelings,  therefore,  which  were  before  associated  with 
the  notion  of  the  loss  of  life,  are  those  which  still 
occur,  on  the  contemplation  of  its  possible  loss,  with 
the  aildition  of  all  those  enjoyments  which  a  long  series 
of  years  must  have  added  to  the  complex  conception ; 
and  the  loss  of  which,  as  one  great  whole,  seems  to  be 
involved  in  the  very  notion  of  the  loss  of  that  life  of 
which  the  enjoyments  formed  a  part.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  if  life  be  regarded  as  in  any 
degree  a  blessing,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  in- 
creaaed  probability  of  its  Bi)eedy  termination  must 


'  Juveiml,  Sat.  x.  v.  188,189. 


'  Night  IV.  T.  I0&-I13. 
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confer  on  it  no  slight  accession  of  interest.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  operation  of  a  very 
general  principle  of  our  nature  ;  the  likelihood  of  loss 
being  itself  almost  a  species  of  endearment,  or  at  least 
producing,  iu  every  case,  a  tenderness  that  is  soon  dif- 
fused over  the  object  which  we  contemplate,  that 
fieems  thus  to  be  more  lovely  in  itself,  merely  because, 
fi-OMi  its  precariousiiess,  we  love  it  more. 

Absurd,  however,  iis  the  desire  may  seem  in  snch 
cases,  it  is,  as  a  general  feeling  of  oui*  nature,  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  kindness  of  that  Being,  who,  in 
giving  to  man  duties  which  he  has  to  continue  for 
many  years  to  discharge  in  a  world  which  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  nobler  world  that  is  afterwards  to  receive 
him,  has  not  left  him  to  feci  the  place  in  which  he  ia 
to  perform  the  duties  allotted  to  Iiim,  as  a  place  of 
barren  and  dreary  exile.  He  has  given  us  passions 
which  throw  a  sort  of  cncliantment  on  every  thing 
which  can  reflect  them  to  our  heart,  which  add  to  the 
delight  that  is  felt  by  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  duties, 
— a  delight  that  arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  which 
tliey  are  exercised,  from  the  society  of  those  who 
iuhabit  it  with  us,  from  the  offices  which  we  have 
performed,  and  continue  to  perform. 

While  these  earthly  mitigations  of  our  temporary 
exile,  if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  exile  in  relation  to 
a  world  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  are  thus 
bounteously  granted  to  us,  there  may  indeed  be  a  fear 
of  death,  more  than  is  perhaps  necessary  for  tliis 
benevolent  purpose,  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are 
too  abject  in  their  sensual  and  sordid  wishes  to  think 
«>f  lieaven,  or  too  conscious  of  guilt  to  think  of  it  with 
tranquillity.  But  to  minds  of  nobler  hopes,  which, 
even  in  loving  life,  and  all  whicli  life  presents,  have 
not  forgotten  how  small  a  part  it  is  of  that  existence 
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which  it  only  opens  to  thera,  what  objects  are  pre- 
sented,— I  will  not  say,  to  reconcile  them  merely  to 
the  simple  trajisition  in  which  death  consists,  but  to 
make  tliis  very  transition  a  change  which,  but  for  the 
tears  of  other  eyes,  and  tlie  griefs  of  other  hearts,  they 
may  smile  tranquilly,  or  almost  exult  to  see  approach- 
ing !  There  are  minds,  indeed,  which  may  truly  exult 
at  this  parting  moment,  which  can  look  back  on  the 
conflicts  of  this  fading  scene  like  the  victor  of  some 
well-fought  field,  who  closes  his  eye  in  the  hour  of 
some  triumph,  that  has  been  the  triumph  of  freedom 
more  than  of  war,  amid  the  blessings  of  nations;  and 
who,  in  the  very  praises  and  blessings  that  are  the  last 
sounds  of  life  to  his  ear,  hears  rather  the  happiness 
which  he  has  produced,  than  the  glory  which  he  haii 
won. 

Death  is  victory ; 
It  binils  in  chains  the  raging  ilU  of  life  : 
Lust  and  Ambition,  Wratli  and  Avarice, 
Dragged  at  his  ohaiiot-wlieel,  applaud  his  power. 
Tbat  ilU  corrosive,  cares  importunate. 
Are  not  immortal  too,  O  Doatli  !  is  thine. 
And  foel  we,  then,  hut  drcjul  from  thought  of  thoo?  ' 
Deatli,  the  ;grcat  Counscllur,  who  niuu  ineplrcis 
With  every  nuUer  thought  and  latrer  deed  1 
Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  ! 
Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crovrnB  !  ' 


How  admirable  is  that  goodness  which  knows  so  well 
how  to  adapt  to  each  other  feelings  that  are  opposite, 
which  gives  to  man  a  love  of  life  enough  to  reconcile 
him,  without  an  effort,  to  the  earth  which  is  to  be  tho 
scene  of  his  exertions ;  aud  which,  at  the  same  time. 


nal. 


^  And  feel  I,  Death!  no  joy  from  thoughtof  thee?"mllt6ongi- 


>  YouDg'e  Night  ThoBghta  ;  Night  III.  t.  495-500,  511-515. 


gives  those  purer  and  more  glorious  wishes  which 
make  him  ready  to  part  with  the  very  life  which  he 
loved. 


LECTURE  LXVI. 


III.    Proaptctive  Emotioni. — 1.  Consideration  of  ike  Detirs  of 
continued  Extttencf,  ctmciaded. —  2.  Dt*ir«  of  Plea$ure. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  began  the  con- 
sideration of  that  order  of  our  emotions  which,  from 
their  relation  to  objects  as  future,  I  distint^uished 
from  our  immediate  and  retrospective  emotions  hj 
the  name  of  prospective, — an  order  which  compre- 
hends our  desires  and  fears,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  afiections  of  our  mind,  as  the  immediate  directors 
of  our  conduct,  which  our  other  mental  affections,  of 
whatever  species,  influence  only  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  our  wishes. 

With  respect  to  this  order  in  general,  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  you  liow  the  same  objects,  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  may,  in  different  circumstances  of  our 
relation  to  these  objects,  aa  present  or  absent,  give 
rise  both  to  hope  and  to  fear ;  and  how  different  the 
feeling  of  the  mere  desirableness  of  an  object,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  certain  objects 
perceived  or  conceived  as  antecedents  to  our  desires 
as  consequents,  is  from  the  feeling  of  the  greater 
amount  of  personal  advantage,  or  of  the  moral  pro- 
priety of  certain  actions;  both  which  considerations, 
indeed,  may  produce  the  tendency  to  desire,  in  some 
cases,  but  do  not  necessarily  constitute  it  in  all ;  the 
clearest  perception  of  greater  advantage  from  certain 
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actions  wljich  it  would  I>p  worldly  pnidenre  to  prefer, 
and  of  moral  propriety  in  certuiii  tictiona  witicb  it 
would  be  virtue  to  prefer,  being  often  insnfflcient  to 
overcome  other  circumstances  of  momentary  attrac- 
tion, wliicli  thus  obtain  our  momentary  preference, 
even  though  felt  to  be  in  absolute  opposition  to  our 
good  upon  the  w}ioIe,  and  to  that  virtue  which  is  itself, 
indeed,  a  part,  aiul  the  moat  important  part  of  this 
general  good. 

Since  the  objects  of  desire — which  are  so  various  to 
dilTcrcnt  persons,  that  perhaps  no  two  objects  are 
re^irded  with  the  same  interest  and  choice  by  any 
two  individuals — are  not  limited  even  to  the  infinity  of 
existing  things,  but  comprehend  whatever  the  wildest 
imagination  can  conceive,  I  stated  to  you  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  exact  eiiumenttion  of  these  objects* 
such  as  might  enable  us  to  treat  compendiously  of  the 
whole  boundless  variety  of  human  wishes.  All  wliich 
I  could  venture  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  class  the 
principal  objects  that  seem  in  their  nature  to  involve 
that  species  of  attraction  which,  as  iruiDediately  ante- 
cedent to  all  our  wishes,  T  have  termed  desirableness : 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  important  of  those  objects 
which  cannot,  in  the  onlinary  circumstances  of  our 
nature,  be  contemplated  by  us  without  exciting  the 
emotion  of  desire.  Of  these  I  enumerated  the  follow- 
ing : — Our  desire  of  the  mere  continuation  of  our 
being;  onr  desire  of  pleasure;  onr  dcHire  of  action; 
our  desire  of  soeiety ;  our  desire  of  knowledge ;  our 
desire  of  power,  whether  of  direct  power,  as  in  what 
is  commonly  termed  ambition,  or  of  indirect  power, 
as  in  avarice  ;  our  desire  of  the  affection  or  esteem  of 
those  around  us ;  our  desire  of  glory ;  our  desire  of 
tlie  happiness  of  others :  our  desire  of  the  unhappiness 
of  those  whom  we  hate. 
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All  these  desires,  Iiowever,  T  stated,  may  exist  in 
various  forms,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
probability  of  attainment ;  a  simple  wish,  hope,  ex- 
pectation, confidence,  being  the  most  remarkablo 
gra^lations  in  the  scale ;  though  there  are  \*arioiis 
intervening  shades  of  difference,  to  which  no  name  is 
given.  They  are  not  species  of  desires  essentially 
distinct,  but  modes  of  all  oar  desires. 

Our  wishes,  when  they  exist  with  little  force  and 
permanence,  are  tenned  simply  desires;  when  they 
rise  more  vividly,  and  occupy  the  mind  more  exclu- 
sively, they  are  tenned  passions.  The  vividness  and 
permanence,  therefore,  are  the  only  circumstances 
which  distinguish  our  passions ;  not  any  essential 
difference  in  the  particular  nature  of  the  desires  them- 
selves. The  slightest  wish,  which  we  scarcely  feel  aa 
a  very  vivid  emotion,  becomes  a  passion  when  it  affects 
us  strongly  aud  lastingly.  The  most  ardent  pa«sion» 
which  may  have  occupied  our  whole  soul  for  half  our 
life,  if  it  were  to  recur  only  slightly  and  faintly,  would 
be  termed  a  mere  desire. 

After  these  general  preliminary  distinctions,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  our  particular  desires  ; 
and,  in  my  last  lecture,  offered  some  remarks  on  the 
first  of  these,  in  my  order  of  enumeration.  Of  the 
great  fact  of  that  desire  of  life  which  you  mast 
see  operating  universally  around  you,  you  could  not 
need  to  be  informed  ;  and  my  observations,  therefore, 
were  chiefly  illustrative  of  that  beautiful  adaptation 
of  our  nature  to  the  scene  on  which  we  have  to 
dischai^  the  various  duties  of  men,  that  is  effected 
by  thia  principle  of  our  constitution— a  principle  which 
renders  the  scene  of  those  duties  itself  delightful,  as 
the  scene  of  our  continued  being — of  that  life  which 
we  love  in  itself,  and  which  is  associated,  in  onr  con- 
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ception,  with  tli«  scene  on  which  every  moment  of  our 
life  has  passed. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  viewing,  in  our  love  of  life,  a 
principle  dis^^raceful  to  our  nature,  we  may  see  in  it 
fiir  more  truly  a  principle  which  does  honour  to  our 
nature,  because  it  answerti  admirable  purposfis  in  our 
moral  constitution.  What  happiness  would  it  be  to 
those  who  were  to  be  confined  in  the  most  gloomy 
prison  for  a  series  of  years,  if,  during  all  this  long 
period  of  confinement,  the  very  prison  itself  were  to 
seem  to  them  a  delightful  habitation,  and  when  the 
hour  of  deliverance  came,  we  had  only  to  open  the 
gate,  and  lead  the  prisoner  forth  to  sunshine  and  the 
balmy  breeze,  which  were  not  to  be  the  less  delightful, 
then,  on  account  of  the  captivity  in  which  his  former 
years  were  spent !  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  how 
exactly  the  case  now  imaj^ined  corresponds  in  every 
circumstance,  except  in  the  gloom  and  narrowness  of 
the  prisoner's  dismal  abode,  with  that  which  truly 
constitutes  our  situation  as  temporary  inhabitants  of 
this  delightful  earth. 

It  is  not  the  mere  love  of  life  which  is  disgraceful 
in  itself,  but  the  cowardly  love  of  it,  which  does  not 
yield  to  nobler  desires.  Every  wish  which  we  can 
feel  for  objects  that  are  to  aifcct  ourselves,  has,  of 
course,  relation  to  the  future,  and,  therefore,  to  some 
protraction  of  our  existence,  the  wish  of  which  must, 
consequently,  be  involved  in  every  other  personal  wish, 
the  most  honourable  which  the  mind  can  form.  To 
desire  the  continuation  of  life,  is  to  fear  the  loss  of 
it ;  and  to  fear  the  loss  of  it,  is  to  fear  everything 
which  may  bring  it  into  danger.  Even  the  brave 
man.  then,  will  avoid  danger  where  no  virtue  would 
leaii  to  the  exposure;  but  when  virtue  requires  ex- 
posure, he  will  .scarcely  feel  that  it  is  peril  to  which 
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lie  Is  f  xpo^iii|i  himself.  Glory,  the  good  of  Tiiaiikiiti]. 
the  approbation  of  his  own  heart,  the  approbation  of 
God — these  are  all  which  the  brave  man  sees  ;  and  he 
who,  Beein;;  these,  can  aaorifice  them  to  the  lore  of 
mere  animal  life,  is  indeed  unworthy,  I  will  not  say 
of  vanquishing  in  a  cause  in  which  it  is  noble  to  pre- 
vail, but  even  of  perishing  in  a  cauae  in  which  it  la 
noble  to  perish. 

The  next  desire  to  the  consideration  of  which  1 
proceed,  is  onr  desire  of  pleasure ;  to  which  the  fear 
of  pain  may  be  regarded  as  opposed.  Annihilation, 
indeed,  seems  to  us  an  evil,  independently  of  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  which  it  may  deprive  us.  or  from 
which  it  may  free  UB.  We  love  the  mere  continu- 
ance of  our  being,  but  we  love  still  more  our  well- 
being  :  and  existence  is  vahiable  to  us  chiefly  as  that 
which  can  be  rendered  happy.  He  who  formed  us  to 
be  happy,  of  course  formed  us  to  be  desirous  of  happi- 
ness. The  desire,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  almost 
involved  in  the  very  notion  of  happiness  itself,  which 
could  scarcely  be  conceived  by  us  as  happiness,  if  it 
were  not  conceived  as  that  which  is  an  object  of  desire. 

I  may  say  of  the  love  of  pleasure  what  1  have  said 
of  the  love  of  life.  As  it  ts  not  the  love  or  preserva- 
tion of  life  which  is  unworthy  of  a  brave  and  honour- 
able man,  but  the  love  of  a  life  that  is  inconsistent 
with  nobler  objects  of  desire;  it  is,  in  like  manner, 
not  the  love  of  pleasure  which  is  unworthy  of  us, — for 
pleasure,  in  itself,  when  arising  from  a  [lure  source,  is 
truly  as  pure  as  the  source  from  which  it  flows, — but 
the  love  of  pleasure  that  is  inconsistent  with  our 
moral  excellence.  The  delight  which  virtue  gives, 
and  which  devotion  gives,  is  no  small  part  of  the 
exc-cllcncc  even  of  qualities  so  noble  as  devotion  nnd 
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virtue.  We  love  man  more,  we  love  God  more,  be- 
cause it  lb  impossible  for  us  to  love  them  more  without 
an  increase  of  our  delight.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  tu 
borrow  a  beautiful  line,  which  expresses  mnch  in  a 
very  few  words, 

Pleasure  la  nouglit  but  Virtue's  gayer  name.' 

Even  of  pleasures  which  do  not  flow  immediately  firom 
virtue,  but  of  which  virtue  is  far  from  forbidding  the 
enjoyment,  how  many  are  there  which  nature  is  con- 
tinually inviting  us  to  enjoy !  There  are  seasons,  in 
which  we  cannot  move  a  single  step,  or  look  around 
us,  or  inhale  a  single  breath  of  air,  without  some  ad- 
ditional happiness.  To  move  is  delightful,  to  rest  is 
delightful.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  same  sun,  which 
is  everywhere  diffusing  light,  were  diffusing  every- 
where happiness ;  and  not  to  be  happy,  and  not  to 
love  the  sources  of  happiness  around  us,  seem  to  us 
almost  like  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  these,  and  a 
sort  of  rebellion  against  that  benevolence  which  so 
manifestly  wills  our  enjoyment.  The  words  with 
wliich  Beattie  concludes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
stanzas  of  his  principal  poem,  express,  in  this  respect, 
a  sentiment  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
sympathize. 

0  how  ranst  Uiou  renounce  ttie  boonillefts  stnre 
Of  chartng  wljich  Nature  to  her  voivj  yield*  I 
Tiie  warbling  woofllaTid,  the  nwouadiTig  shore, 
Tbe  pomp  of  grove^,  aiid  garniture  i>(  fields; 
All  tkat  tiip  genial  ray  o(  morning  gildfl. 
And  all  tbat  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  tliAt  tbe  mountain's  sheLtering  bnoom  shieldA, 
And  all  the  drea-l  inagniScenco  of  Heaven, 
O  bow  canflt  tboii  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  i^ 

'   Youngs  Night  Thooghts  ;  Night  VIH.  \    578- 
'  Minstrel,  Book  I.  stanza  ix. 
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The  love  of  pleasure,  then,  is  far  from  beiug  un- 
worthy of  man,  since  all  which  we  admire  in  the  uni- 
verse, utl  which  raises  ua  to  admiration  of  the  Author 
of  the  universe,  is  accompanied  with  it.  We  cannot 
love  virtue  without  loving  a  source  of  delight ;  we  can- 
not love  Him,  wlio  has  made  us  capable  of  loving  virtue, 
without  a  delight  still  more  ardent.  We  must  love 
pleasure  if  we  love  whatever  is  worthy  of  being  loved. 

But  the  pleasures  that  attend  virtue,  or  which  vir- 
tue approves,  are  not  the  only  pleasures  which  man  is 
capable  of  feeling.  He  may  have  a  sort  of  dreadful 
satisfaction  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  malignant 
desires,  or  he  may  become  the  self-degraded  slave  of 
his  own  appetites.  There  are  sensual  gratifications, 
of  which,  though  virtue  may  not  forbid  the  temperate 
use,  she  forbids  the  intemperate  excess;  not  because 
they  are  pleasures,  but  because  they  render  us  incap- 
able  of  discharging  duties  which  we  have  to  perform; 
or,  which  is  a  still  greater  evil,  deprive  us  even  of  the 
very  wish  of  discharging  our  duties.  In  a  former 
lecture  I  endeavoured  to  describe  to  you  the  melan- 
choly  progress  of  a  mind  which  has  yielded  itself, 
gradually,  with  fewer  and  fewer  struggles,  a  slave  to 
the  tyranny  of  sensual  passions, — of  passions  which 
stupify  still  more  than  they  enslave.  It  is  this  stupe- 
faction of  better  powers  and  feelings  which,  far  more 
than  the  loss  of  mere  fortune  and  health,  is  the  most 
pathetic  or  the  most  dreadful  image  in  every  such 
description  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dissolute. 

Yonr  friends  avoid  yon.     Brutiahly  transrorm'd. 
Tley  hardly  know  yot ;  or,  if  one  remains 
To  wi»Ii  yuu  wvMj  Ito  wislies  yuu  in  licavon. 
Despised,  unwept,  you  falE,  who  might  have  left 
A  Mcred.  cheriflli'd,  ^adty  pleasing  name, 
A  nnmc  atill  to  ho  utter 'd  with  a  «igh.' 

'  Armstrong's  Art  of  j>TP«rving  lleaUli,  200. 
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Even  if  nothing  more  than  mere  sensual  pleasure 
were  to  be  taken  into  account, — without  comprehend- 
ing', in  our  estimate,  the  miseries  of  ahame  and  remorse 
ami  ruined  fortune,  and  without  any  regard  to  those 
sublimer  delights  which  the  sensual  lose,  and  which 
they  perhaps  care  not  for  losing,  because  they  are 
incapable  of  conceiving  them — there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  in  this  least  important  part  of  hap[>iness, 
which  alone  they  value,  they  are  inferior  to  those  who 
enjoy  indeed  those  external  pleasures,  which  it  is  only 
gratitude  to  heaven  to  enjoy,  but  who  think  of  their 
senses  as  sources  of  instruction  more  than  as  the 
medium  of  indolent  luxnry.  We  are  not  to  consider, 
in  our  estimate,  the  momentary  enjoyments  only ;  we 
are  to  consider  the  sensual  pains,  as  well  as  the 
sensual  delights;  the  languor,  the  satiety,  the  sick- 
ness, the  days  that  in  ill  health  hung  heavily  without 
amusement,  and  the  nights  without  repose,  in  which 
the  mind  that  has  no  consolation  within  is  still  more 
restless  than  the  restless  body.  Yet  these  are  the 
disquietudes  which,  if  combined  with  a  dull  repeti- 
tion of  amusements  that  are  amusements  no  more,  of 
splendour  that  ceases  to  afford  pleasure,  because  it  is 
a  splendour  which  is  even  more  familiar  to  us  than 
the  want  of  it,  and  of  intercourse  with  smiling  faces 
and  vacant  hearts,  which  agree  with  our  own,  as  truly 
in  the  listlessness  and  weariness  that  are  felt  as  in 
the  cheerfulness  that  is  affected,  are  what,  if  we  have 
unfortunately  entered  on  such  a  life,  we  strangely  term 
a  life  of  gaiety. 


Whom  nil  we  gay  ?     That  honoitr  hu  been  long 
The  bout  of  mere  pretenders  to  tbe  name. 
The  innocent  are  g»y-    The  lark  is  emy, 
Tliftt  <lrie«  his  fetthflrs,  eaturmt«  with  dew, 
Bcnoath  ihe  mey  cloud,  while  yet  the  heanis 
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Of  da^-Hpring  oreiriioot  bi*  bumble  Dcsi. 

The  peosKot  too,  »  wHoeas  of  hia  9oa£, 

Hiiu&cif  a  songster,  is  as  gay  >«  lie. 

But  save  tuu  fruiD  ihts  gaiety  of  thcwe 

Whose  headactiw  nail  th«i»  to  a  aooo^r  bed  t' 

The  innocent,  indeed,  are  the  gay  ;  and  their  gaietr 
is  not  KickneBs  and  vexation,  but  happiness.  It  i^  a 
gaiety  which  fiowa  ao  readily  around  them,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  how  much  of  it  is  derived  firom 
without,  and  how  much  of  it  has  its  source  within. 
All  which  we  [»erceive  is,  that  they  are  happy,  and  that 
their  happiness  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  in- 
nocence which  leads  to  it.  With  this  purity  of  heart, 
the  very  senses  enjoy  pleasures,  which  require  no  cost 
to  produce  them,  but  which  surpass  all  the  enjoyments 
which  the  extravagant  luxury  of  the  sensual  can  devise. 
In  the  first  vernal  walk  of  the  lovers  of  nature,  the 
eight  of  a  single  cottage,  which  speaks  to  them  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  dwell  in  a  scene  so  beautiful. 
of  a  single  \\'ild-flower,  which  at  the  opening  of  Spring 
seems  to  announce  the  continued  care  of  that  (iod  who 
is  again,  as  in  former  years,  to  cover  the  earth  with 
all  the  profusion  of  his  bounty,  gives  to  them  a  plea- 
sure, which  if  the  proud  and  luxurious  could  purchase 
by  the  magnificence  of  their  richest  bamiuets,  they 
would  not  be  magnificent  in  vain. 

The  desire  of  relief  from  pain  may  be  regarded  only 
as  another  form  of  the  desire  of  jdeasure ;  and  in  this 
sense,  the  species  of  emotion  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, besides  its  I'elation  to  every  accidental  pain, 
comprehends  all  the  desires  that  are  involved  in  our 
bodily  appetites,  as  didtinguished.  iu  that  analysis 
which  we  formerly  made,  from  the  mere  uneasiness 

'  Con|>er'it  Task,  Book  I.  v.  4!M-50U. 
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wliicli  gives  occasion  to  the  desire ;  ttio  desire  of  food 
or  drink,  for  example,  as  di&tinguisiied  from  the  mere 
pain  of  hunger  or  thirst,  which  must  exist  as  sensa- 
tions before  any  such  desires  that  are  subsequent  to 
the  sensations  can  be  felt.  Tn  the  same  way.  the  de- 
sire of  relief  may  be  thought  to  comprehend  that  emo- 
tion which  is  next  to  be  examined  by  us,  the  desire  of 
action  ;  and,  to  a  ceiiiain  degree,  it  unquestionably 
does  comprehend  it ;  since  long  inaction  produces  a 
pain  in  our  limbs,  which  prompts  us  to  the  necessary 
motion^  as  truly  as  long  want  of  food  produces  a 
pain  of  a  different  sort,  which  prompts  us  to  have  re- 
course to  that  which  alone  cau  give  relief  to  such  a 
pain.  But  tlie  action  of  which  I  speak  at  present  as 
the  object  of  a  peculiar  species  of  desire,  is  far  more 
than  this  desire  of  relief  from  muscular  languor ;  it  is 
a  continued  exertion,  which  we  do  not  abandon  imme- 
diately after  freeing  our  muscles  from  this  uneasiness, 
which  soon  passes  away  at  the  very  beginning  of  ex- 
orcise, but  prosecute,  perhaps,  till  we  produce  in  them 
a  pain  of  an  opposite  kind,  the  pain  of  fatigue. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  according  to  the  system 
of  many  philosophers,  who  consider  our  own  selfish 
enjoyment  as  the  sole  object  of  our  wishes,  to  speak 
of  other  desires,  after  mentioning  the  desire  of  pleasure 
as  one  of  our  emotions,  must  be  absolutely  superfluous ; 
since  the  desire  of  pleasure,  according  to  them,  must, 
in  some  one  of  its  forms,  be  the  desire  of  every  thing 
which  man  can  immediately  desire.  Tiie  remarks 
which  I  made  on  this  subject  in  my  last  lecture,  have 
prepared  you.  however,  I  trust,  for  seeing  the  fallacy 
of  this  supposition ;  since,  though  every  thing  which 
we  desire  must  liave  seemed  to  us  desirable,  as  the 
very  fact  of  the  desire  denotes ;  and  though  the  attain- 
ment  of  every  such  desire   must   be  attended  with 
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pleasure,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  pleasure 
which  tnily  attends  this  fulfilment  of  desire,  wata  the 
primary  circunistanco  which  excited  the  desire  itself. 
We  may  feci  happiness  from  exertion  of  every  kind, 
from  society,  from  the  diseovery  of  truth,  from  the 
good  fortune  of  our  friends,  and  yet  have  desired  these 
without  any  view,  at  the  moment  of  the  beginning  de- 
sire* to  this  resulting  happiue88,and  merely  from  thecon- 
stitution  of  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  desire  know- 
ledge, simply  as  knowledge — because  there  is  something 
of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  which  we  may  readily 
leam,^-societysimply  as  society.  Nature,  indeed,  has 
attached  pleasure  to  these,  as  she  has  attached  plea- 
sure to  many  of  our  functions  which  we  do  not  exer- 
cise on  account  of  that  pleasure.  But  in  considering 
the  origin  of  our  desires,  we  are  to  think  only  of  what  is 
contemplated  by  the  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
emotion  arises ;  of  the  circumstances  antecedent  to  the 
desire,  and  not  of  circumstances  which  may  or  may  not 
be  its  consequents.  The  mother  derives  pleasure  from 
loving  her  new-bom  infant ;  and  a  superficial  thinker 
might  say,  in  this  case,  as  indeed  many  superficial 
thinkers  have  said,  that  she  loves  her  infant  for  no 
other  reason  than  this  jdeasure.  and  that  but  for  her 
own  selfisli  delight,  she  could  see  it  perish  without 
the  slightest  concern.  A  very  little  observation,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  love,  in  this  case, 
though  accompanied  with  pleasure,  is,  in  its  origin,  in- 
dependent of  the  pleasure,  and  mtist  have  preceded  it, 
or  the  pleasure  could  not  have  been  felt;  for  if  there 
had  been  no  previous  emotion  of  a  peculiar  love  in  the 
mother,  to  distinguish  the  infant  from  every  other  in- 
fant, where  are  we  to  find  the  peculiar  pleasure  from 
which  alone  the  peculiar  love  is  said  to  be  derived  ? 
What  is  so  evidently  true  in  this  cn.se,  is  true  in  ranny 
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other  caees.  The  emotion  ari^ii,  and  la  attended  with 
pleasure ;  but  it  does  not  arise  on  account  of  the  plear- 
sure.  On  the  contrary,  the  pleasure  is  felt,  because 
the  emotion  has  previously  arisen,  and  could  uot  hare 
been  felt  but  for  the  preTious  emotion  tiiat  is  gratified. 
It  is  as  in  journeying  to  some  distant  scene  at  the 
call  of  business  or  of  friendship :  the  landscape  may 
be  beautiful,  and  may  delight  us,  therefore,  in  every 
stage  of  our  journey ;  the  very  exercise  itself  may  be 
pleasing.  Without  the  journey,  it  is  evident  that  we 
could  not  have  enjoyed  this  beanty  of  the  scene,  and 
this  pleasure  of  the  exercise :  but  we  do  not  journey 
on  account  of  these  delights.  At  the  same  call,  we 
should  have  traversed  the  same  road,  though  the  land- 
scape had  been  dreary  and  desolate  on  every  side,  and 
though  fatigue  had  converted  the  exercise  itself  into 
uneasiness.  "  Whate'cr  the  motive."  it  baa  been  said 
by  a  poetical  defender  of  this  doctrine, — 

Whate'er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  tfao  mark  : 

For  her,  (be  black  asnawtn  clrawa  hia  sword  ; 

h'oT  lier,  dark  ntatesnien  trim  their  midniglit  tamp, 

To  wbich  ao  single  sucrilice  may  lull : 

For  hor,  tbe  saint  abataitiii;  the  mlacr  starves; 

The  Stoic  proud,  for  plf^asure,  pieaanre  scorn 'd  : 

For  bcr,  afflictioa'a  daugbters  grief  iodulge. 

And  find,  or  hope,  a  luxury  in  to&rs : 

For  bfir,  guilt,  abainc,  toil,  daugcr,  we  defy, 

And  witb  an  aim  voluptuous,  rush  on  death.' 

This,  indeed,  though  in  verse,  is  as  sound  philosophy 
as  much  duller  philosophy  of  the  same  kind ;  but 
powerful  as  it  may  be  in  poetic  antithesis,  it  is  as 
verse  only  that  it  is  powerful,  not  as  a  statement  of 
philosopliic  truth.  We  desire,  iiulet'd.  all  these  ob- 
jects ;  and  however  ill-fitted  some  of  them  may  appear 
to  be  productive  of  delight,  we  may  perhaps  feel 
'  YouiigV  Night  Tbougbip;  Niybt  VIII.  v.  558-567- 
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ploaaure  iii  all  these  uhjects,  as  we  certainly  shoulijl 
feel  pain,  if  we  were  not  to  ubtain  what  we  desire, 
whatever  the  object  of  desire  may  have  been ;  but  it 
is  not  the  pleasure  which  was  the  circumstance  that 
prompted  onr  desire  wlion  it  arose,  it  was  the  desire 
previously  awakened  which  was  accompanied  with 
pleasure,  or  was  productive  of  pleasure ;  the  pleasure 
being,  in  all  these  cases,  the  elfect  of  the  previous 
desire,  anil  necessarily  presupposing  it.  We  desire 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  this 
desire;  but,  with  the  same  capacity  of  mere  love  as 
now,  we  should  have  desiired  the  happiness  of  others, 
though  uo  direct  pleasure  to  ourselves  had  followed 
our  generous  wish.  We  desire  kisowledge,  aiid  we 
are  delighted  with  the  attainment  of  it ;  but  if  the 
constitution  of  our  mind  had  continued  in  every  other 
respect  the  same  as  now,  wc  stiould  have  felt  curiosity, 
though  it  had  terminated  only  in  simple  knowledge. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  our  mind,  as  originally  con- 
stituted with  certain  tendencies,  that  some  objects 
should  seem  to  it  immediately  desirable;  as  it  is  its 
very  nature  that  certain  objects  should  seem  to  it  im- 
mediately proportioned  in  symmetry,  or  related  to  each 
other  in  various  ways.  When  we  think  of  the  series 
of  numbers,  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen,  we  perceive  that 
each  is  the  double  of  the  number  preceding,  and  we 
perceive  this,  perhaps,  without  any  pleasure  whatever, 
certainly  at  least  independently  of  any  pleasure 
which  may  be  felt.  The  mere  conception  of  the 
numbers,  as  a  primary  feeling,  gives  rise  to  the  feeling 
of  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  series,  whether  the 
discovery  of  the  relation  be  or  be  not  accompanied 
with  pleasure.  It  is,  in  short,  the  very  nature  of  the 
numbers,  so  couceive4l  together,  to  appear  to  us  eo 
related.     It  is  the  sanie  witli  that  relation  of  a  differ- 
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ent  kind,  which  I  have  termed  desirablenefis.  When 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  any  fact  connectpd 
with  a  speculation  in  which  we  may  be  engaged,  it  is 
Impossible  for  this  fact  to  be  considered  by  U8  as 
something  of  which  we  are  capable  of  obtainin|2;  more 
accurate  knowledge  without  being  instantly  desirable, 
that  is  to  say,  mthont  exciting,  in  instant  sequence, 
our  desire  of  knowing  it  fully.  It  seems  to  ua  desir- 
able, as  iraraediately  as  four  is  perceived  by  us  to  be 
the  double  of  two,  and  eight  of  four;  and  it  seems  to 
us  desirable,  merely  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  fact 
illustrative  of  our  particular  speculation,  as  much  as 
two,  four,  eight,  appear  to  us  related,  instantly,  and 
without  any  conception  of  the  pleasure  which  we  may 
feel  in  discovering  the  relation.  Pleasure,  indeed, 
attends  the  discovery;  but  it  is  surely  very  evident, 
that  there  must  have  been  curiosity  before  the  plea- 
sure, or  no  pleasure  could  have  been  felt.  Pain  or  dis- 
(juietude  attends  the  ungratificd  curiosity.  Hut,  in 
like  manner,  there  must  have  been  a  previous  desire 
of  knowledge,  or,  if  there  was  no  previous  desire  of 
knowing  any  thing,  there  could  be  no  pain  in  the  con- 
tinued ignorance.  The  pleasure  and  pain,  in  short, 
however  early,  presuppose  always  a  desire  still  earlier. 
or  they  must  have  been  effects  that  arose  from  neither. 
The  immediate  desirableness  of  objects  is,  then,  as 
I  flatter  myself  you  have  ]>erceived,  something  very 
different  from  the  pleasure  which  attends  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  desire,  however  much  the  pleasure,  once 
induced,  may  afterwards  become  itself  a  new  circum- 
stance of  attraction ;  and  there  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily any  redundancy  of  arrangement,  in  sjjeaking  of 
other  sets  of  desires,  after  having  treated  of  the  love 
of  pleasure,  considered  simply  as  pleasure,  or  as  relief 
from  pain.     The  very  desires,  indeed,  which  are  thus 
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Beparateil  from  the  deairc  of  mere  pleasure,  may,  when 
gratified,  afford  perhaps  as  much  real  delight  as  those 
of  which  pleasure  was  the  simple  ohject.  But  it  is 
sutiiciHTit  for  our  arrangement,  tbat  this  pleasure,  how- 
ever lively  it  may  be  iu  itself,  did  not  constitute  to  as 
the  primary  and  instant  desirableness  of  the  object, 
or,  in  other  words,  was  not  that  circumsianoc  which 
Ave  bad  immediately  in  view,  at  the  very  momeni 
when  our  desire  arose ;  the  direct  antecedent,  in  &^ 
train  of  feelings,  of  which  that  other  feeling  which  we 
term  desire  waa  the  consequent,  and  the  instant  con- 
setjuent. 

I  return,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  those  dcE 
which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  atld,  even  after 
the  desire  of  pleasure. 

Tlic  first  of  these,  on  the  consideration  of  which  1 
hod  scarcely  entered,  was  the  love  of  action.  To  be 
liappy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  occupied;  and. 
without  our  thinking  of  the  happiness  which  resnU-a 
from  it,  nature  has  given  us  a  constant  desire  of 
occupation.  We  must  exert  our  limbs,  or  wo  must 
exert  our  thought;  and  when  we  exert  neither,  we 
feel  that  languor  of  which  we  did  not  think  before, 
but  which,  when  it  is  felt,  convinces  us  how  admiraidy 
our  desire  of  action  is  adapted  for  the  prevention  of 
this  very  evil,  of  which  we  had  not  thought ;  as  our 
appetites  of  hnuger  and  thirst  are  given  to  us  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  of  which  we  think  as  little, 
during  the  indulgence  of  our  appetites,  as  we  thiak^ 
during  our  occupation,  of  the  languor  which  would 
overwhelm  us  if  wholly  unoccupied.  How  wretched, 
would  be  the  boy,  if  he  were  to  be  forced  to  lie,  eveo' 
on  the  softest  couch,  during  a  whole  day,  while  he 
heard  at  intervals  the  gay  voices  of  his  playmateu 
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["without,  and  could  distiiiguisli  by  these  very  Bounds 
le  particulur  pastimes  in  which  they  were  engaged  ! 
How  wretched,  in  theae  circumstances,  ia  man  himself; 
and  what  fretfulness  do  we  perceive,  even  on  brows 
of  more  deliberate  thought;  on  brows,  too,  perhaps, 
that,  in  other  circumstances,  are  seldom  overcast,  if  a 
few  successive  days  of  wet  and  boisterous  weather 
have  rendered  all  escape  into  the  open  air,  and  the 
exercises  which  this  escape  would  afford,  impossible  ! 
"  The  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
exercise,"  says  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing  little 
French  work  on  the  theory  of  our  agreeable  feelings, 
"cannot  be  analyzed,  indeed,  without  becoming  almost 
insensible.  The  pleiisure  which  accompanies  a  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  escapes  from  us  by  its  littleness ;  but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  the  loss  real.  Do  not  women 
every  day  save  themselves  from  many  hours  of  listless 
uneasiness,  merely  by  &  little  motion  of  the  fingers,  in 
some  slight  work,  to  which  they  attach  no  other 
value  than  as  it  is  a  source  of  this  very  amusement  to 
them  ?  The  charm  of  the  particular  work  itself,  and 
the  general  pleasure  of  being  occupied,  have  need  of 
being  combined,  to  make  any  sensible  impression."  ^ 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  that  is  thus 
felt  in  mere  exertion,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to 
look  with  satisfaction  on  the  scene  of  human  toil 
around  us,  which  assumes  instantly  a  different  aspect 
when  we  consider  this  happy  principle  of  our  mental 
constitution.  Though  we  are  apt  to  think  of  those 
who  are  labouring  for  others  as  if  they  were  not 
labouring  for  themselves  also ;  and  though  unques- 
tionably, from  our  natural  love  of  freedom,  any  task 
which  is  imposed  cannot  be  as  agreeable  as  an  occu- 
pation spontaneously  chosen  ;  wc  yet  most  not  think 
'  Tli^rie  d*-*  Sentiinens  Agr^tVlw.  rliap.  ii. 
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that  the  labour   itself  is   necessarily  an  evil,    from 
which  it  would  he  happiness  for  inau   to  be  freed. 
Nature  has  not  dealt  so  hardly  with  the  great  multi- 
tude, in  comparison  witli  wlioin  the  smaller  number, 
for  whose  accommodation  she  seems  to  have  formed  ft 
more  sumptuous  provision,  are  truly  insignificant,  and 
would  be  unworthy  of  this  seemiug  preference,   if  the 
provision  of  their  means  of  luxury  were  all  which  is 
involved  in   the  wealth  she  bestows  on  them.      The 
wealth  of  the  intlividual  is  valuable,  chiefly  as  it  leads 
to  the  labour  of  others,  and  presents,  in  the  reward 
which  it  offers,  an  agreeable  object,  to  mingle  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  occupation,  and  to  sootlie   and 
sweeten  it,  even  when  it  rises  to  fatigue.     How  dif- 
ferent would  the  busy  scene  of  the  world  appear,  if 
we   could   conceive  that   no   pleasure   attended   the 
occupations  to  which  so  great  a  majority  of  our  race 
would  then  seem  to  be  condemned,  almost  like  slaves 
that  are  futtered  to  the  very  instruments  of  their  daily 
task!       How  different   from   that   scene   in    which, 
though  we  perceive  many  labouring,  and  a  few  at  rest, 
we  perceive  in  the  labourer  a  pleasure  of  occupation, 
which  those  who  rest  would  often  be  happy  to  par- 
chase  from  him,  and  which  they  do  sometimes  endea- 
vour to  purchase  by  the  same  means  by  which  he  has 
acquired  it, — by  exercises  as  violent  and  unremitted 
as  his,  and  which  have  the  distinction  only  of  being 
of  less  advantage  to  the  world  than  those  toils  bv 
which   he  at  once  promotes  liis  own  happiness,  and 
contributes  to  the  accommodation  of  others!     It  is 
pleasing  thus  to  perceive  a  source  of  enjoyment  in  the 
very  circumstance  which  might  seem  most  hostile  to 
happiness, — to  perceive  in  the  labour  itself,  of  which 
the  necessity  is  imposed  on  man,  a  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  that  very  freedom  which  it  constrains. 
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When  we  do  not  labour  with  our  limbs,  we  must 
labour  with  our  mind ;  and  happy  is  it  for  our  peace 
wlien  this  mental  occupation  can  supply  to  ua  the  place 
of  bodily  occupation,  which,  to  tlie  rich  at  least,  must 
always  he  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  the  accidents 
of  weatlier,  and  in  some  measure,  too.  on  the  society 
of  others.  lie  to  whom  a  hook  presents  occupation, 
scarcely  can  be  in  circumstances  in  which  this  occupa- 
tion is  not  in  some  degree  at  his  command  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  of  happiness,  and  of  that  good 
himiour  which  is  no  small  part  of  morality,  depends  on 
the  mere  power  of  occupying  ourselves  agreeably  with 
this  exercise  of  our  eyes  and  mind,  as  others,  less 
happy  in  intellectual  taste,  are  obliged  to  depend  for 
occupation  on  exercises  that  require  a  greater  number 
of  circumstances  to  place  them  in  their  power. 

"  Choose  any  station  in  life  which  you  may  prefer," 
says  Pascal,  "combine  in  it  every  pleasure  which 
seems  capable  of  satisfying  the  desires  of  man — if  he 
whom  we  imagine  phiccd  in  this  situation  has  no  oc- 
cupation or  amusement,  his  languishing  felicity  will 
not  support  him  for  an  hour.  He  must  have  some- 
thing to  withdraw  him  from  himself,  or  he  is  neces- 
sarily unhappy. 

**  Is  not  the  royal  dignity  great  enough  of  itself  to 
content  him  who  is  the  object  of  so  much  envy  ?  I 
sec,  indeed,  that,  in  other  circumstances,  to  render  a 
man  happy,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  him  away  from  the 
sight  of  his  own  misery,  though  it  be  only  to  occupy 
his  whole  mind  with  the  anxiety  of  bending  his  knee, 
or  pointing  his  toe  in  a  dance  a  little  better  than  be- 
fore. Hut  is  it  the  same  with  a  king  ?  Must  he,  too, 
be  amused  like  others?  Would  it  not  be  a  sort  of 
insult  to  the  joy  which  he  must  feel,  to  occupy  his 
soul  with  the  thought  Iiow  he  is  to  adajit  his  steps  to 
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be  tired  of  .fci—f tf  witkovt  anv  ex- 
of  ft—lirfiL<in«,  fcythe  wre  feei^  of 
wittt  fce  10;  and  tH  be  »  to  tm  md  tiifng  s  cm- 
tare,  that,  foil  as  he  is  of  a  thnaiwd  essential  causes 
aX  dtagut.  the  mort  ineigaificaat  trifle  is  sufficient  to 
aouiae  lum ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  ooaader  him  seri- 
oodj,  we  riiOBld  find  far  more  reasoo  to  pitv  him  for 
being  ca|iable  of  finding  anm^ment  in  thin;srs  so  mean 
and  frirolofu,  than  for  the  distresses  which  trolv 
afflict  him. 

"  How  happens  it  that  that  man  who  was  a  short 
time  aj^o  in  sach  deep  misery  at  the  loss  of  his  only 
•on,  and  who,  loaded  with  law-suits  and  qaarrcls,  was 
this  Tfrry  morning  fretted  with  so  many  vexations, 
thinks  of  theHe  eviU  no  more  ?  Be  not  u«tu^ii^hed  at 
the  cliange:  he  is  now  entirely  absorbed  in  other 
tltou^'hts.      He  is  occupied,  and  most  completely  oc- 
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cupied,  in  seeing  where  it  is  that  a  stag  is  to  try  to 
get  a  passa^^c, — a  weary  stag,  which  his  dogs  hare 
been  pursuing  since  six  o'clock.  Nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  transformation.  Miser- 
able as  man  may  be,  if  only  we  can  succeed  in  occu- 
pying hiin  in  any  manner,  lie  is  no  longer  miserable, 
he  is  happy."  * 

Of  the  troth  of  the  great  facts  which  Pascal  thus 
states  in  a  very  forcible  and  lively  manner,  there  can 
be  no  riuestiun  ;  but  the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  them  is  surely  not  the  conclusion  which  is  most 
suitable  to  our  nature  and  to  tlie  great  objects  of  liim 
by  whom  we  were  funned.  It  is  much  juster,  as  it 
is  unquestionably  far  more  pleasing,  to  trace,  in  this 
necessity  of  occupation,  the  evident  marks  of  the  in- 
tention of  Heaven^  that  man,  who  is  to  exist  among 
men,  and  who  has  powers  of  mind  and  of  body  capable 
of  benefiting  thorn  in  innumerable  ways,  is  not  to 
suffer  these  powers  to  lie  idle.  The  languor  which 
we  feel  when  wo  cease  from  exertion  reminds  us,  at 
every  moment,  that  wo  are  not  fonned  for  inactivity, 
that  we  have  duties  to  discharge  which  may  become 
to  us  amusement,  if  we  only  deign  to  avail  ourselves 
of  pleasures  that  are  constantly  in  our  power,  and 
without  which,  all  amusements  and  exercises,  that 
are  only  the  mimicry  of  these  very  duties,  would  soon 
become  as  wearisome  almost  as  idleness  itself,  of  which 
we  are  so  ready  to  feel  the  misery  when  it  is  total  idle- 
ness unoccupied  with  a  single  pastime.  It  is  not  to 
fly  the  sight  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  of  our  miseries, 
m  Pascal  says,  that  we  busy  ourselves  even  in  trifles ; 
but  because  Heaven,  that  bas  fonned  us  for  action, 
has  formed  us  therefore  necessarily  to  busy  ourselves 
with  something,  and  to  occupy  ourselves  even  with 
'  PeTut^es  rlo  Pascal,  premiere  partio,  art.  rii.  aecC  I,  3. 
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trifles,   rather  than  to   be  wholly   unoccupied.       lu 
beginning  to  exert  ourselves,  or  to  take  interest  in  the 
exertions  of  others,  we  have  no  thought   either  of 
misery  to  be  avoided,  or  of  happiness  to  be  attained. 
We  are  already  busy  before  wc  have  felt  the  happi- 
ness ;   we  are  already  idle  before  we  have  felt  the 
misery  of  beinj,'  idle.      Nature  does  not  wait  for  our 
reflections  and  calculations.     She  gives  us,  indeed,  the 
power  of  reflecting  and  calculating,  that  we  may  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  our  desires;  but  the  desires  which  are 
necessary  to  our  own  well-being,  and  to  the  well-being 
of  those  around  us,  she  prompts  without  our  bidding. 
She  has  formed  man  with  a  nature  that  may  suit  him 
to  every  situation ;  the  monarch,  with  those  passions 
and  powers  which  are  necessary  for  the  humblest  of 
his  subjects;  the  humblest  peasant,  with  the  passions 
and  powers  of  those  wlio  are  born  of  kings.      The 
sovereign    occupying   himself   with   those   voluntary 
labours  which  he  denominates  amusements  may  feel, 
in  these  very  amusements,  the  common  nature  which 
he  shares  with  those  who  are  toiling  around  him,  in 
labours  which  they  indeed  term  labours,  and  thinlc 
perhaps  that  they  would  be  happy,  if  only  they  had 
that  ease  wbicli  he  finds  so  painful,  and  from  which 
he  makes  so  many  efforts  to  free  himself,  but  which 
are  to  them  what  his  amusements  are  to  liim,  a  source 
of  occupation,  a  mode  of  shaking  ofii  that  idleness, 
which,  if  general,  would  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  very 
being  of  society ;  and  from  which  therefore  man  is 
warned  or  saved   by  the   languor   that   attends  it. 
When  we  look  at  the  guards,  and  the  palace,  and  the 
splendour;  at  all  those  crowds  which  seem  useful  only 
as  supplying  to  him  more  speedily  every  thing  which 
his  wants  require,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  think 
that  a  king  has  any  necessity  of  labouring ;  hut  if  we 
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look  within  hie  breast,  and  see  the  constant  appetite 
for  occupation  which  this  ready  supply  of  all  his  wants 
infiamcs  rather  than  mitigates,  wc  discover  the  same 
necessity  which  wo  feel  in  ourselves ;  the  saine  proof 
that  man  is  formed  to  contribute  his  share  of  service 
to  the  general  labours  of  mankind,  to  be  active  even 
where  this  propensity  of  our  nature  can  have  no  ex- 
citement from  individual  wants,  and  to  minister  in  some 
sort  to  the  happiness  of  others,  if  be  does  not  choose 
to  be  the  willing  minister  uf  bis  own  unhappiuess. 


LECTURE  LXVU. 
III.  Protpective  Emotioni, — 4.  D^tire  of  Society. — 5.  Dtnre  of 

Gentlemen,  after  the  desires  which  I  examined  in 
my  last  Lecture,  that  which  is  next  to  be  considered 
by  us  is  our  desire  of  society. 

Man,  afi  I  have  already  said,  is  born  in  society,  and 
dependent  on  it,  in  some  of  its  most  delightful  forms, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  infant  being,  which,  without 
the  protection  of  those  who  love  bim  the  more  for  the 
very  helplessness  that  is  consigned  to  their  protection, 
would  seem  thrown  into  the  world  only  to  suffer  in  it 
for  a  few  hours,  and,  ceasing  to  suffer,  to  cease  also  to 
exist. 

If  roan  be  thus  dependent  on  society  for  the  preser- 
\-ation  of  bis  early  existence,  he  is  not  less  dependent 
on  it  for  the  comfort  and  hapjiiness  of  his  existence 
in  other  years.  It  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  love 
which  he  feels,  of  all  the  love  which  he  excites,  and 
therefore  of  almost  all  the  desires  and  enjoyments 
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wliich  he  lA  oapjible  of  fficling.  There  is  not  one  of 
his  actions  which  may  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  have 
6ome  relation  to  tliose  among  whom  he  lives :  and  I 
may  say  even,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  of  his 
existence,  iu  which  the  social  affection,  in  some  one  of 
its  forms,  lias  not  an  influence  on  some  feeling  or  resolu- 
tion, some  delightful  remembrance  of  the  past,  some 
project  of  future  benevolence  or  resentment.  We  are- 
bom,  as  I  have  said,  in  society,  and  dependent  on  it 
for  our  existence ;  hut  even  if  we  could  exist  without 
society,  we  should  not  exist  as  men,  not  even  as  savage' 
men ;  for  savages,  rudo  as  their  intercourse  is,  are  still 
united  together  by  domestic  affinities  and  friendships, 
and  have  one  common  land,  as  dear  to  them,  or  per- 
haps more  dear  to  them,  than  the  country  of  the 
civilized  is  to  its  polislied  inhabitants.  -With  our  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  with  all  the  glorious  capacities  that 
are  developed  in  society,  we  should,  but  for  the  society 
that  almost  gives  us  a  different  soul,  be  only  a  species 
of  wihl  animal,  that  might  not  yield  as  readily  per- 
haps to  the  stronger  animals  around  us  the  weak  of  a 
less  noble  race,  but  which  would  hold  with  them  at 
best  a  perilous  contest ;  miserable  within  the  cave»' 
and  trembling  to  venture  beyond  it.  "Make  us  single 
and  solitary,"  says  an  eloquent  Roman  mnnilist, "and 
what  are  we?  The  prey  of  other  animals  and  their 
victim,  the  prey  which  it  would  be  most  easy  for  them 
to  seize,  the  victim  which  it  would  be  most  easy  for 
them  to  destroy.  Those  other  animals  have,  in'their 
own  strength,  sufficient  protection.  If  they  bo  born 
to  live  apart,  each  has  its  separate  arms  to  defend  it. 
Man  has  no  tusks  or  talons  to  make  him  terrible.  lie 
is  weak  and  naked  ;  but  weak  and  naked  as  he  is, 
society  surrounds  him  and  protects  him.  It  is  this 
which  submits  to  his  power  all  other  living  things; 
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and  not  the  earth  merely,  which  seems  in  some  mea- 
sure hia  own  by  birtli,  but  the  very  ocean,  that  is  to 
him  Itko  another  world  of  beings  of  a  different  nature. 
Society  averts  from  him  the  attack  of  diseases,  it  miti- 
gates his  8ufFerin<r  wlien  he  is  assailed  by  them,  it 
gives  support  and  hMppiness  to  Iiis  old  aye,  it  makes 
him  strong  in  the  great  combat  of  human  life,  because 
it  leaves  him  not  alone  to  struggle  with  his  fortune." 
•*  Fac  nos  siMgulu(> :  fjuid  sumus  i  pneda  animalium 
et  victinia?,  ac  imbecillissimus  '  et  facillimus  sanguis; 
quoniam  cstcris  animalibui;,  in  tutelam  sui,  satis 
virium  est.  Qu^cunfiue  vaga  naseuntnr,  et  actura 
vitam  segregem,  armata  sunt.  Ilominom  imbeeillita-s 
cingit:  non  unguium  via,  noii  dcntium,  tenibilem  ceteris 
fecit.  Nudum  et  intirmum,  societas  niunit.  Socie- 
tal ill!  douainium  omnium  aiiinialiinn  di'itit ;  societa.s 
terris  genitum,  in  alicuEe  natune  transmisit  imperiuni. 
et  dominari  etiam  in  mari  jussit.  Hajc  morborum 
impetus  arcuit.  sonectuti  adminicula  prospcxit,  solatia 
contni  dolores  dedit ;  \ixc  fortes  nos  facit,  quod  licet 
contra  fortunam  advocare."* 

Of  a  society  to  which  man  thus  owes  all  his  strength 
as  well  a8  all  his  happiness,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Nature  should  have  formed  him  desirous ;  and  it  is  in 
harmony  with  that  gracious  provision,  which  we  have 
seen  realized  so  effectually  in  our  other  emotions,  that 
she  has  formed  him  to  love  the  society  which  profits 
him.  without  thinking  of  the  profit  which  it  atfurds; 
that  is  to  say,  without  regard  to  this  benefit,  as  the 
primary  source  of  a  love  that  would  not  have  arisen, 
tmt  from  the  prospect  of  the  selfish  gain.  We  exist 
in  society,  and  have  formed  in  it  innumerable  affec- 
tions, long  before  we  have  learned  to  sum  and  calcil- 

'  Al.  iiulwciltiiiiiis — al.  vili»8iniuj<. 
'  C^ncvA  lie  ncuclivlU,  lib.  iv.  o.  Ifl, 
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late  the  consequences  of  every  separate  look  and  word 
of  kiudncss,  or  have  nieaaured  the  geueral  a^lvantagc 
which  this  spontaneous  and   ready  kindiiese  yields, 
with  tlie  state  of  inisery  in  which  we  should  have  ex- 
isted, if  there  had  been  no  society  to  receive  and  make 
us  happy.     These  affections,  so  quick  to  awake  in  the 
very  moment  almost  of  our  waking  being,  are  ever 
spreading  in  the  progress  of  life ;  because  there  is  no 
moment  to  the  heart,  in  which  the  principle  of  social 
union  is  cold  or  powerless.     The  infant  does  not  cling 
to  his  nurse  more  readily  than  the  boy  hastens  to  meet 
his  playmates,  and  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
to  man.     If  we  were  to  see  the  little  crowd  of  the 
busy  school-room  rush  out,  when  the  hour  of  freedom 
comes,  and,  instead  of  mingling  in  some  general  pas- 
time, betake  themselves  each  to  some  solitary  spot, 
till  the  return  of  that  hour  which  forced  them  again 
together,  we  should  look  on  them  with  as  much  aston- 
ishment as  if  a  sudden  miracle  had  transformed  their 
bodily  features,  and  destroyed  the  very  semblance  of 
men.     As  wonderful  would  it  appear,  if,  in  a  crowded 
city,  or  even  in  the  scattered  tents  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs, 
or  in  the  huts  or  very  oaves  of  the  rudest  sa^-agea, 
there  were  to  he  no  communing  of  man  with  man,  no 
voice  or  smile  of  greeting,  no  seeming  consciousness 
of  mutual  presence,  but  each  were  to  pass  each  with 
indifference,  as  if  they  had  never  met,  and  were  never 
to  meet  again,  or  rather  with  an  indifference  which 
even  those  caimot  wholly  feel  who  have  met  once  in 
the  wildest  solitudes,  and  to  whom  that  moment  of 
accidental  meeting  was  the  only  tie  which  connects 
them  afterwards  in  their  mutual  recognition.     The 
mere  presence  of  a  human  being,  at  least  when  there 
is  no  fear  to  counteract  and  overcome  the  affection,  is 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  sort  of  interest  in  our  wishes ; 
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certainly,  if  he  be  in  pain  or  want,  an  interest  in  our 
compassionate  wishes,  as  if  be  were  not  wholly  a 
stranger ;  or  rather,  such  is  our  love  of  society,  that 
to  lie,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  stranger,  is 
to  IIS  a  sort  of  recommendation,  as  to  be  a  friend,  or 
even  a  common  acquaintance,  is  also  a  recommend- 
ation, more  or  less  strong,  to  the  same  diffusive  regard. 
Qualities  thus  seemingly  opposite  excite  an  interest 
that  is  similar ;  because,  opposite  as  the  qualities  are, 
they  are  still  qualities  of  man ;  of  one  who,  whether 
a  stranger  or  a  friend,  shares  our  nature,  and  who 
cannot  be  wholly  in<liflcrent  to  those  by  whom  that 
common  nature  is  shared. 

What  is  every  language  but  a  proof  of  the  agency 
of  that  feeling  which  makes  it  delightful  to  us  to  speak 
and  to  listen,  because  it  is  delightful  to  us  to  make  our 
thoughts  pass  into  other  hearts,  or  to  share  the  thoughts 
of  those  other  hearts?  We  use  speech,  indeed,  in 
its  vulgar  offices,  to  express  to  each  other  the  want  of 
bodily  accommodations,  which  can  be  mutually  sup- 
plied by  those  who  know  each  other's  necessities ;  and, 
as  a  medium  by  which  these  wants  can  instantly  be 
made  known,  it  is,  in  these  vulgar  offices,  unquestion- 
ably an  instrument  of  the  highest  convenience,  even 
though  it  were  incapable  of  being  adapted  to  any  other 
purpose.  But  how  small  a  part  of  that  language, 
which  is  so  eloqueut  an  interpreter  of  every  thought 
and  feeling,  is  employed  for  this  humble  end  !  If  w© 
were  to  reflect  on  all  those  gracious  conmiunications^ 
and  questions,  and  answers,  and  replies,  that,  in  a  little 
society  of  friends,  form,  for  a  whole  day,  a  happiness 
which  nothing  else  could  give,  the  few  words  significant 
of  mere  bodily  wants  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  re- 
membered in  our  rctroapect  of  an  eloquence  that  wa» 
expressive  of  wants  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  of  that 
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social  impulse  whioli,  when  tliere  are  others  aroiiuJ 
who  can  partake  its  feelings,  makes  it  almost  impossi* 
ble  fur  the  heart,  whether  sad  or  sprightly,  to  be  sad 
or  sprightly  alone;  and  to  wliich  no  event  is  little,  the 
communication  of  which  can  be  tlie  expression  of 
regard.  Iii  that  infinite  variety  of  languages  which 
are  spoken  by  the  nations  dist>ersed  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  there  is  one  voice  which  animates  the  ■whole: 
a  voice  which,  in  every  country  and  every  time,  and 
in  all  the  changed  of  barbarism  and  civiltsiition,  still 
utters  a  truth,  the  first  to  which  the  heait  has  assented, 
and  the  last  which  it  can  ever  lose ;  the  voice  of  our 
social  nature  bearing  its  irresistible  testimony  to  the 
force  of  that  universal  sympathy,  which  has  found  man 
everywhere,  and  prcsoives  bini  everywhere,  in  the 
coinmunity  of  mankind. 

I  have  said,  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  hiuiian 
being  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  sort  of  interest  in  onr 
wishes,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  some  fear  to 
countenict  the  affection  that  is  thus  formed ;  and  I 
have  made  this  exception  to  guard  you  against  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory,  which,  by  dwelling  on  the  cases 
that  form  the  exceptions  only,  and  omitting  all  notice 
of  the  happier  feelings  that  arc  universal  and  original, 
would  represent  the  natural  state  of  man, — of  him  who 
exists  only  as  he  has  been  an  object  of  affection, — as 
a  state  of  mutual  hostility,  in  which  every  individual 
is  at  war  with  every  other  individual.  Of  this  theory, 
which,  if  not  first  stated,  was  at  least  first  developed 
fully  by  llobbes,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  offer  any  elaborate  confutation,  and  that  the 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it  by  ])hilosopher8,  is 
far  greater  than  it  deserves.  We  need  but  think  of 
the  state  in  which  man  is  born,  of  the  fondness  of  the 
parent  for  the  cliihl  of  the  child  for  the  parent,  of 
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that  affection  which  hinds  a  whole  family  together,  to 
perceive,  that  all  iiiJivirluals,  who  are  only  those  very 
members  of  the  families  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, cannot,  in  any  state  of  society,  be  the  foes  of  all, 
or  even  imlifferent  to  their  mutual  interests ;  eince,  in 
that  case,  tiie  whole  race  of  mankind  must  have  ceased 
to  exist  before  the  period  at  which  they  could  bo  capa- 
ble of  existing,  even  in  a  state  of  war.     Every  one,  it 
is  said,  i.^  horn  to  war  with  every  one !     Hut  where 
are  these  natural  combatants  to  be  found?    The  army 
which  Cadmns  raised  from  the  earth,  arose  indeed  only 
to  combat  and  to  perish  in  mutual  destruction ;  but 
they  roue  vigorous  and  ready  armed.     Man  is  not.  in 
the  circumstance  of  his  birtli,   like   those   fabulous 
monsters  that  sprung,  in  his  mere  outward  semblance, 
from  tlie  seipent's  teeth ;  he  is  the  offspring  of  love, 
and  his  mind  is  as  different  as  his  origin.     If  he  be 
born  to  war  with  man,  he  must  be  preserved  for  years, 
when  his  warfare  may  be  effectual ;  and  where  is  he 
to  be  found  in  those  years  of  weakness  that  intervene? 
In  looking  for  the  natural  combatants  who  are  to  be 
brought  upon  the  stage  of  blood,  where  can  the  sophist 
hope  to  find  them,  unless  he  look  for  them  among  those 
whom  peace  and  affection  have  previously  been  nurtur- 
ing?   Wherever  he  finds  hate,  he  must  find  a  love  tliat 
has  preceded  it.    The  utate  of  nature,  if  it  have  refer- 
ence to  the  infancy  of  each  individual,  has  reference, 
therefore,  to  a  |>eriod  which,  instea^l  of  enmity,  exhibits 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  purest  example  which  could 
be  imagined  of  dishiterested  love;  and,  if  it  have  any 
other  meaning  than  as  significant  of  those  original  feel- 
ings, amid  which  every  individual  of  all  the  tribes  of 
mankind  has  been  bred  and  sustained,  it  must  relate 
ns  much  to  one  state  of  society  as  to  another.     All 
states  in  which  man  can  exist,  must  be  alike  states 
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that  are  natural  to  him ;  and  if  man  was  always  what 
he  is  now,  he  was  surely,  even  in  the  moat  savage  state, 
not  a  foe  merely, — for  that  is  only  one  of  his  relations, 
and  an  accidental  one, — hut  a  child,  a  brotlier,  a  father, 
a  memher  of  a  tribe,  a  pitier  of  the  sorrows  of  others, 
even  though  he  might  occasionally,  under  the  influence 
of  some  passing  resentment,  inflict  sufferings  which,  if 
he  had  seen  them  inflicted  by  another,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  hastened  to  relifve. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  nature, — the  state  of 
nature  of  parents,  sons,  brothers,  and  tribesmen,  in 
which  this  enmity  of  all  against  all  is  supposed  ?  It 
is  very  evident,  that  to  make  it  such  a  state  a«  may 
be  consistent  with  the  false  theory  of  society  which 
we  arc  considering,  we  must  not  think  of  man  as  he 
is,  or  as  he  has  ever  been  known  to  be.  We  must 
take  away  all  the  feelings  of  domestic  regard,  which 
arc  visible  wherever  he  is  to  be  found.  Fathers, 
mothers,  children,  must  be  as  indiflcrent  to  each 
other,  as  if  no  common  relation  had  united  them  ;  nay, 
they  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  without  compunction, 
the  existence  of  any  one  of  these,  for  the  most  trifling 
personal  advantage;  the  pity  which  we  now  feel  so 
readily  for  the  distress  even  of  our  very  enemies  must, 
in  that  case,  be  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  even  when 
the  sufferer  is  she  who  gave  us  birth.  Is  this  a  state 
of  the  nature  of  man  ?  or  have  we  not  rather,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  in  making  this  very  conception,  sup- 
posed the  nature  of  man  to  be  destroyed  ?  and,  while 
we  have  preserved  the  same  external  form,  substituted, 
for  the  mild  nature  of  that  which  auimates  this  form, 
the  ferocious  nature  of  some  untanieable  beast,  which 
makes  no  distinction  of  the  hand  that  caresses  and  the 
hand  that  strikes,  which  breathes  only  carnage,  and 
feels  a  sort  of  irritation,  and  almost  anger,  at  the  siglit 
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of  every  thing  which  lives?  Of  such  a  being,  so  ani- 
mated, this  may  be  the  natural  state,  but  it  is  not  the 
state  of  nature  of  man.  The  feelings  which  nature 
most  powerfully  impresses  on  him, — the  first  impres- 
sions which  she  makes  on  hia  heart,  arc  sentiments  of 
love ;  and  if  those  first  and  most  powerful  feelings, 
which  are  as  universal  as  the  race  of  man, — the  origi- 
nal feelings  of  every  individual  that  Uvea  or  has  lived, 
— can  he  truly  sa'ul  to  be  natural  feelings,  to  continue 
to  exist  us  in  this  first  state  of  nature,  would  be  to 
exist  with  only  atfection  in  the  heart,  and  with 
exjtressions  of  this  atfection  in  every  look  and  word. 

But  we  put  bars  and  locks  upon  our  gates,  we  carry 
arras,  wo  make  laws  to  direct  the  power  of  the  state 
against  injustice,  we  have  prisons  and  executioners. 
Is  this  formidable  apparatus,  it  will  be  said,  a  part  of 
a  system  of  love  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  prove  that 
man  trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  power  of  man,  as 
he  trembles  at  the  thought  of  some  pestilence,  and 
takes  measures  of  precaution  for  guarding  against  in- 
fection, and  for  curing  it,  or  preventing  the  farther 
spreading  of  it,  if  infection  has  taken  place  ? 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  these  contrivances  of 
ofieiice  and  defence  are  not  a  part  of  the  system  of 
contrivances  of  universal  and  never-failing  love ;  but. 
on  the  contrary,  are  indicative  of  a  fear  which  implies 
the  possibility  of  enmity  in  others,  or  at  least  of  injus- 
tice, which,  though  it  may  imply  no  personal  hatred, 
is,  in  its  efi'ects  on  us,  the  same  as  enmity.  But 
while  these  instruments  of  preservation  from  possible 
aggression  are  admitted  to  be  proofs  of  one  set  of 
feelings  in  man, — of  feelings  which  no  defender  of  the 
general  social  nature  of  man  has  ever  attempted  to 
deny,  as  a  part  of  that  mixed  constitution  of  good  and 
bad  for  which  alone  he  contends;  it  mav  be  asked,  in 
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lilco  manner,  whether  the  domestic  affections,  and  the 
general  sympathies  of  our  nature,  which  exist  as 
widely  as  laws,  and  have  in  every  case  preceded  them ; 
whether  all  the  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  poor,  and  the  diseased,  are  proofs  of  any 
natural  enmity  of  man  to  man  ?  Injustice  may,  indeed, 
be  prevalent,  but  compassion  is  surely  not  less  so; 
and  are  we  to  find  proofs  of  universal  enmity  in  a  love 
that  is  as  universal  as  human  sorrow  ? 

That  V'irtuo  kLown 
By  thti  relentinji^  look,  whose  eqna)  lieart 
For  others  Feela,  aa  for  anotbcr  self; 
Of  various  naniR,  iis  various  objects  wake, 
Warm  into  action,  the  kiud  seu&u  witbin: 
Whetlier  tbi>  blaniek'es  poor,  the  iiobiy  maim*tl. 
The  lost  to  reason,  tlie  declined  in  life, 
Tito  bcl})lt'>^  youii^,  tLat  kiss  no  Dioihers  baud. 
And  the  gmy,  second  iiifn-ncy  of  ago. 
She  gives  in  {lublio  faniilie«  to  live, — 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven. 

We  are  surely  not  to  think  of  man  as  only  a  pri- 
soner or  a  jailer;  we  must  think  of  him,  too,  as  one 
who,  if  he  suffers,  receives  relief  from  those  who  have 
no  interest  in  relieving  him,  except  that  of  their 
compassion  itself;  or  who  himself,  with  as  little 
expectation  of  personal  advantage,  relieves  whatever 
sufferings  may  come  beneath  his  view.  The  truth  is, 
that  man  has  desires  of  various  kinds,  malevolent  as 
well  a^  benevolent ;  that,  on  whatever  period  of  society 
we  may  choose  to  fix,  we  shall  always  find  many  who 
are  disposed  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  and  who, 
in  consequence  of  this  mere  possibility  of  aggression* 
render  necessary  all  those  general  precautions,  and 
the  occasional  punishments  of  which  Hobbes  speaks; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  he  ecjually  certain 
of  finding  many,  who  not  merely  are  without  the  in- 
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cliiiation  of  invading  the  rights  of  ot!ierR,  hut  who 
gla^lly  make  sacriHces  of  their  own  personal  comfort 
for  their  relief.  That  the  state  of  society,  therefore, 
when  there  are  multitudes  comprehended  in  it,  is  not 
a  state  of  unmixed  friendship  or  enmity,  unmixed 
virtue  or  vice,  but  a  state  that  is  mixed  of  hoth  ;  that 
the  first  affections,  however,  the  affections  which,  if 
there  be  any  that  peculiarly  deserve  the  name  of 
natural,  have  surely  the  highest  claim  to  that  distinc- 
tion, are  uniforndy  those  of  love;  arid  tliat  while  all 
must,  in  infancy,  have  felt  this  tie,  which  hound  them 
to  some  other  breast,  it  is  only  a  part  of  mankind 
over  whom  those  inaligimnt  passions,  which  can  be 
said  to  be  indicative  of  enmity,  or  even  that  injustice 
which  is  indicative  of  indifference  to  others,  rather 
than  of  maltgiiity,  can  be  said  to  have  any  sway.  We 
liavu  all  loved,  and  continued  to  love ;  we  have  not 
all  hated,  and  continued  to  hate;  certainly,  at  least. 
we  hare  not  given  way  to  our  hatred,  as  we  have 
yielded  our  whole  soul  to  the  delightful  emotions  of 
benevolence. 

Even  the  most  unjust  and  malignant  of  mankind, 
it  must  be  remembered,  do  not  lose  their  love  of 
society.  They  have  their  friends,  or  at  least  those  to 
whom  they  give  that  name,  without  any  suspicion 
that  they  arc  using  an  inappropriate  expression. 
They  would  hate  to  be  alone,  as  much  as  other  peo- 
ple, even  though  they  had  no  guilty  remembrances, 
which  made  it  doubly  necessary  for  them  to  be  amused. 
They  must  still  flatter  themselveg  that  they  enjoy 
what  they  are  not  capable  of  enjoying, — the  delights  of 
that  cordial  intercourse  which  is  sacred  to  the  good. 
These  delight.s  indeed,  the  remembrance  of  consola- 
tions received,  and  of  virtues  strengthened,  the  mutual 
esteem,  the  mutual  trust,  the  mutual  veneration,  they 
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a^  little  can  possess  aa  they  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
conscience,  with  no  remembrances  hut  those  of  guilt. 
Yet,  thongh  the  reality  of  the  social  regard  of  others 
is  denied  to  thoni,  and  though  even  if,  in  some  singular 
instance,  it  were  truly  to  he  given  to  them,  it  would  he 
impossible  for  them  to  put  confidence  in  a  friendship 
which  they  would  know  that  they  had  not  merited, 
and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  distnist;  they  can  atiH 
at  least  have  the  riot  and  the  laughter,  and  as  much 
of  the  appearance  of  social  affection,  as  is  consistent 
with  perfect  indifference,  or  perfect  hatre<l  at  heart ; 
and  the  riot  and  the  laughter  they  must  have,  or  be 
still  more  miserable  than  they  are.  The  love  of  that 
Bocicty  which  they  have  so  deeply  injured,  is  thus 
fixed  in  their  heart,  as  it  is  fixed  in  every  heart ;  and 
what  pi*oof  could  be  stronger  of  its  irresistible  power? 
In  the  very  prison,  to  which  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind has  driven  them,  as  to  the  only  place  which  their 
presence  could  not  fwUute,  amid  wretches  as  little 
worthy  as  themselves  of  a  single  thought  of  momen- 
tary alfection,  they  still  feel  the  influence  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  makes  the  presence  of  man  necessary  to 
the  comfort  of  man,  as,  in  better  circumstances,  it  ia 
necessary  to  his  happiness.  They  must  mingle  with 
each  other,  though  they  have  no  plans  of  guilty  co- 
operation to  concert.  It  is  still  something,  in  their 
dismal  loneliness,  to  have  one  who  may  laugh  at  their 
blasphemies,  ami  at  whose  blasphemies  they  may  smile 
in  return ;  and  to  him  who  has  never  known  what 
friendship  is,  who  has  only  crimes  of  which  to  speak, 
or  crimes  of  which  to  hear,  it  is  not  a  relief,  but  a 
heavy  additional  punishment,  to  be  separated  from 
wretches  as  guilty  and  miserable  as  himself;  from 
wretches  who  would  as  gladly,  or  more  gladly,  assist 
in  putting  Itis  sliackles  on,  as  they  would  a-ssisl  in 
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releasing  Tiim  ;  and  who,  he  knows  well,  will  not 
\B.a^h  less  lotidly  on  tliat  day  when  he  is  to  be  led 
forth  to  terminate,  amid  public  execrations,  hia  dread- 
ful existence. 

Such  is  the  desire  of  social  comninnion  in  man  ;  a 
desire  which  no  habitual  penance  of  solitude,  no  per- 
fection of  virtue,  no  peifection  of  Tice,  if  I  may  use 
that  phrase,  can  efface  from  the  heart ;  a  desire,  the 
existence  of  which  is  not  more  forcibly  <lemi>nst rated 
by  all  tliut  leads  man  to  mingle  with  man  in  liajtpy 
society,  than  by  the  most  miserable  intercourse  wliich 
the  wretched  can  form,  by  the  feelings  which  continue 
to  operate,  when  only  guilt  is  congregated  with  fjuilt, 
and  which  make  of  that  very  prison  to  which  Hobbes 
would  lead  us  for  a  demonstration  that  man  is  born 
only  to  be  regardless  of  man  or  hostile  to  him,  the 
most  irresistible  demonstration  of  that  great  truth  of 
social  connexion,  which  bo  would  vainly  adduce  it  to 
disprove. 

The  next  of  our  desires  which  we  have  to  consider 
is  our  desire  of  knowledge. 

When  we  think  of  what  man  is,  not  in  his  faculties 
only,  but  in  his  intellectual  acquisitions,  and  of  wiiat 
lie  must  have  been  on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  as 
much  in  the  state  of  society  which  is  most  civilized, 
as  in  the  rudest  state  of  savage  life,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  regard  this  knowledge  and  absolute  ignorance 
as  states  of  the  same  mind.  It  seems  to  us  almost  as 
if  we  had  to  consider  a  spiritual  creation  or  transfor- 
mation, as  wondrous  as  if,  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial unii^erse,  we  were  to  strive  to  think  of  the 
whole  system  of  suns  and  planets,  as  evolved  from  a 
mere  particle  of  matter,  or  rising  from  nothing  as 
when  originally  created.     We  believe  that  they  were 
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SO  created,  and  we  know  that  man,  comprehensive  as 
liig  acquirements  arc,  must  have  set  out  in  his  intel- 
lectual career  from  absolute  ignorance  ;  but  how  diffi- 
cult is  it  for  U3  to  form  any  accurate  conception  of 
what  wc  thus  undoubtingly  believe.  The  minfl,  which 
is  enriched  with  as  many  sciences  as  there  are  classes 
of  existing  tilings  in  the  universe,  which  our  organs 
are  able  to  discern,  and  which,  not  content  with  tho 
immensity  of  existence,  forms  to  itself  sciences  even 
of  abstraction?  that  do  not  exist  as  objects  in  nature, 
and  that  cannot  exist  in  nature;  the  mind,  which  is 
skilled  in  all  the  lauf^uages  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe,  and  which  has  fixed  and  treasured  in  its 
own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of  every  work  of  tran- 
scendent genius,  which  age  after  age  has  added  to  the 
stores  of  antiquity ;  this  mind,  we  know  well,  was  once 
as  ignorant  as  the  dullest  and  feeblest  of  those  minds, 
which  scarcely  know  enough,  even  to  wonder  at  its 
superiority. 

But  without  taking  into  our  consideration  the  rich 
endowments  of  a  mind  like  this,  let  ns  think  only  of 
one  of  those  humble  minds  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
How  vast  are  the  acquirements  even  of  a  mind  of  this 
humble  rank,  and  acquirements,  too,  which  a  few 
years,  that  may  be  said  almost  to  be  years  of  infancy 
and  apparent  imbecility,  have  formed  !  Indeed,  if  all 
human  science  were  to  be  divided,  as  Rousseau  saya, 
into  two  portions,  the  one  comprehending  what  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  the  other  only  that  stock 
of  truths  which  is  peculiar  to  the  wise  and  the  learn- 
ed, he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  delivering  a  very 
extravagant  p,aradox  in  asserting  that  this  latter  por- 
tion, which  is  the  subject  of  so  much  pride»  would 
seem  very  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  other.  But 
of  this  greater  portion,  we  do  not  think,  as  he  truly 
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says,  partly  because  the  knowledge  which  it  compre- 
hends is  acquired  so  very  early  that  we  scarcely 
remember  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, because,  since  knowledge  hecoraea  remarkable 
only  by  its  differences,  the  elements  tliat  are  common 
in  all,  like  the  common  quantities  in  algebraic  equa- 
tions, are  counted  as  nothing. 

"When  we  think,  however,  of  the  elements  that  are 
truly  contained  in  this  portion  of  knowledge,  which 
the  humblest  of  mankind  j»art;ikes.  how  roncli  is  in- 
volved in  the  possession  and  mastery  even  of  one 
language,  in  the  accurate  adaptation  of  each  arbitrary 
sign  to  the  thin^r  signiHed,  and  the  adaptation,  not 
merely  of  the  signs  of  things  to  the  things  themselves, 
but  of  the  nicer  inflections  of  the  signs  to  the  faint 
and  abstract  relations  of  objects  !  If  we  knew  no- 
thing more  of  the  mind  of  man  than  its  capacity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  so  vast  and 
so  complicated  an  instrnment  as  that  of  speech,  and 
of  acquiring  this  knowledge  in  circumstances  the 
most  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition,  without  any  of 
the  aids  which  lessen  so  greatly  our  labour  in  acquir- 
ing any  other  language  far  less  perfectly  in  after-life, 
and  amid  the  continual  distractions  of  pains  and  plea- 
sures, that  seem  to  render  any  fixed  effort  absolutely 
impossible,  we  might,  indeed,  find  cause  to  wonder  at 
a  capacity  so  admirable.  But  when  we  think  of  all 
the  other  knowledge  which  is  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  even  by  this  mind,  which  we  have  selected  as 
one  of  the  humblest,  what  observations  of  phenomena, 
what  induction».  what  reasonings  downward,  from  the 
results  of  general  observation  to  particular  cases  that 
arc  analogous,  must  have  occurred,  and  been  formed, 
almost  unconsciously,  into  a  system  of  physics,  of 
which  the  reasoner  himself,  jwrhaps.  does  not  think 


as  a  STstcm,  but  on  which  he  founds  his  practical 
conclusions,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  philoso- 
pher applies  his  gcnenvl  principles  to  the  complicated 
contrivances  of  mechanics  or  the  different  arts ;  when 
we  think  of  all  this,  and  know  that  all  tliis,  or  at  least 
a  great  part  of  all  this,  must  have  been  done  before  it 
could  be  safe  for  the  little  reasoner  to  be  trusted  for 
a  single  moment  at  the  slightest  distance  from  the 
parental  eye,  how  astonishing  does  the  whole  process 
appear;  and  if  we  had  not  opportunities  of  observation, 
and  in  some  measure,  too,  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
memory,  in  our  later  acquisitions,  to  tell  us  how  all 
this  has  been  done,  what  a  variety  of  means  mnst  we 
conceive  nature  to  have  emjdoyed  for  producing  so 
rapidly  and  so  efficaciously  this  astonishing  result! 
She  has  employed,  however,  no  complicated  variety 
of  means ;  and  she  has  produced  the  etfect  the  more 
surely,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  the  means  which 
she  has  employed.  The  simple  desire  of  knowledge 
explains  a  mystery  wliieh  nothing  else  could  explain. 
She  has  made  it  delightful  to  man  to  know,  disquiet' 
ing  to  him  to  know  only  imperfectly,  while  any  thing 
remains  in  his  power  that  can  make  his  knowledge 
more  accurate  or  comprehensive ;  and  she  has  done 
more  than  all  this,  she  has  not  waited  till  we  retiect 
on  the  pleasure  which  we  are  to  enjoy,  or  the  pain 
which  we  are  to  sufler.  She  has  given  us  these,  in- 
deed, to  stimulate  our  search,  and  in  part  to  reward 
it;  but  she  has  prompted  us  to  begin  our  search  with- 
out reflection  on  the  mere  pleasure  or  pain  which  is  to 
reward  our  activity,  or  to  punish  our  inactivity.  It  is 
sufficient  that  tliere  is  something  unknown  which  has 
a  relation  to  something  that  is  known  to  us.  We 
feel  instantly  the  desire  of  knowing  this  too.  Be- 
gin to  the  child  in  the  nursery  some  ballad,  which 
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involves  a  tale  of  marvellous  inciJent,  and  stop  in  the 
very  jiiiddle  of  the  tale,  his  little  honrt  will  be  almost 
in  agony  till  you  resume  the  narrative ;  but  hia  eye, 
before  you  ceased,  was  still  expressive  of  that  curiosity, 
of  that  mere  desire  of  knowing  what  is  to  come,  whicli 
is  not  painful  in  itself,  producing  the  pain,  but  not 
rising  from  it  whcu  the  narrative  is  broken,  and  afford- 
ing the  pleasure,  but  not  rising  from  the  pleasure  when 
the  narrative  is  continued.  Why  is  it,  that  in  snch  a 
case  we  feel  delight  ?  It  is  because  our  previous  curi- 
osity has  been  gratified.  Why  do  we  feel  pain?  It 
is  because  our  previous  curiosity  has  not  been  gratified; 
and  to  suppose  that  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  gratified 
curiosity,  and  the  pain  of  the  uugratitied  curiosity,  we 
should  have  had  no  curiosity  to  afford  the  pleasure  or 
the  pain,  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  causes  and  effects, 
as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suppose,  that,  but  for  the 
existence  of  the  flower,  we  should  not  have  had  the 
root  or  the  stem  which  supports  the  flower;  that  it  is 
the  YvAii  which  flows  around  us  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  the  sun ;  and  that  he  who  created  the 
sun,  and  every  thing  which  the  sun  enlightens,  is  not 
merely  revealed  to  us  by  that  world  of  splendour  and 
beauty  which  he  has  formed,  but  that  it  is  the  beauty 
of  the  universe  which  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
him  who  created  it  to  be  beautiful. 

Of  the  lively  curiosity  of  which  I  speak,  with  rela^ 
lion  to  the  tales  of  our  nursery,  you  must  all  have 
some  remembrance ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  curiosity 
which,  even  with  respect  to  such  tales  of  fiction,  does 
not  cease  wholly  when  we  are  obliged  to  assume  the 
airs  and  the  dignity  of  manhood.  We  vary  our  tales 
in  these  graver  years,  and  call  them  romances,  dramas, 
epics;  but  we  are  equally  ready  in  any  moment  of 
leisure,  to  be  led  away  by  any  narrative  of  strange 
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incidents,  whicli  is  to  us  exactly  what  the  simplest 
ballail  WHS  to  us  then.  The  pain  which  attends  uu- 
gratified  curiosity,  is  most  strikingly  jiroved  by  those 
tales  which  arc  often  intentionally  suspended  at  some 
most  interesting  moment,  and  printed  as  fragments. 
We  feel,  in  such  a  case,  a  vexation  that  almotit 
amounts  to  anger,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  £ragment 
were  wilfully  anJ  wantonly  inflicting  on  us  pain  ;  and 
there  are  many  litth^  injuries  which  we  could  perhaps 
much  more  readily  forgive.  To  bo  forced  to  read  a 
succession  of  such  fi-agnients  would  be  truly  to  any 
mind  which  can  take  interest  in  the  adventnn^  of 
others,  a  species  of  torture,  and  of  torture  that,  to 
such  a  mind,  would  be  far  from  being  the  slightest 
which  could  be  devised. 

The  curiosity  which  is  thus  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  eagcmcss  with  wliich  we  listen  to  fictitious  nar- 
ratives, is  not  less  strikingly,  as  it  is  certainly  far  more 
usefully,  exemplified  in  the  interest  which  we  feel  in 
the  wonders  of  science.  How  many  nights  of  sleep- 
less expectation  would  be  given  to  the  chemist,  if  he 
could  be  informed,  on  authority  which  he  could  not 
doubt,  that  in  some  neighbouring  country  a  discovery 
had  been  made  which  threwr  a  new  light,  not  merely 
on  what  had  before  been  considered  as  obscure,  but  on 
all,  or  almost  all  the  phenomena  which  hail  been  con- 
Bidered  as  perfectly  well-known ;  that  in  consequence 
of  this  discovery,  it  had  become  easy  to  analyze  what 
had  before  resisted  every  attempt  of  the  analytic  art, 
and  to  force  into  comhiuation  substances  which  before 
had  seemed  incapable  of  any  permanent  union  !  With 
what  eagerness  would  he  await  the  communication 
that  was  to  put  into  his  own  hands  this  admirable 
power.  It  must  be  a  distress,  indeed,  of  no  common 
sort  which  could  at  such  a  period  withdraw  his  mind 
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wholly  for  any  lengtb  of  time  from  that  desire  which 
every  tiling  that  met  hia  eye  would  seem  to  him  to 
recall,  because  it  would  be  in  truth  for  ever  present  to 
his  mind. 

It  is  needless  to  extend  tlie  illustration  through  the 
variety  of  the  sciences.  We  have  a  desire  of  know- 
ledge which  nothing  can  abate, — a  desire  that,  in  some 
greater  or  less  degree,  extends  itself  to  every  thing 
which  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  and  not  to  realities 
merely,  but  to  all  the  extravagances  of  fiction.  We 
are  formed  to  know ;  we  cannot  exist  without  know- 
ledge ;  and  nature,  therefore,  has  given  us  the  desire 
of  that  knowledge,  which  is  essential  not  to  our  plea- 
sure merely,  but  to  our  very  being. 

WitneM  th«  BprighUy  joy,  when  augbt  unkuown 

Strikes  the  tjuick.  itcu»e,  uad  wakeB  each  active  poww 

To  briftker  meiuurea:  'vltness  the  neglect 

or  all  familiar  objects,  though  beheld 

Wilh  transport  once  :  tlio  fond  attentive  gaze 

Of  young  nfitonifthmont,  the  sober  zeal 

Of  age  commenting  on  prodigioua  thioga. 

For  such  the  bounteou*  providence  of  Heaven 

In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 

Of  object*  new  and  atrauge  to  urge  un  on, 

■\Vilh  unremitted  labour,  to  purFuo 

Those  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  sou). 

In  Truth's  exUaiistlcss  bodoui.     What  need  words 

To  paint  iia  power  ?    For  this  the  daring  youth 

Breaks  from  hi«  weeping  mother's  anxious  armit 

In  foreign  climes  to  rove ;  the  pensive  sage, 

ticodlesa  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmful  damp, 

Hangti  o'er  the  sickly  taper;  and  untircd 

The  virgin  follows,  with  eiichautcl  stois 

The  mazes  of  oome  wild  and  wondrous  ta]p» 

From  mum  to  eve,  unmindful  of  her  form. 

Unmindful  of  tlio  happy  drees  that  stole 

The  wi«he«  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 

With  envy  pined.     Ilonce,  finally,  by  night. 

The  village  matron,  ronnd  the  blazing  hearth. 
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Sospends  the  infant  audieuce  with  ber  taleo. 

Breathing  astonisbment,  of  witching  rhymes. 

And  evil  spirits  ;  of  the  doath-bed  call 

To  liim  who  rubb'd  tlie  widow,  and  dcvour'd 

Tlie  <)r|ihnn'4  portion  ;  of  unquiet  soula 

Risen  from  the  gruve,  to  otuse  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  ia  life  concoai'd  ;  of  «ha|)ea  that  walk 

At  dead  of  iiiglit,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  ware 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  iiumlerer'a  bed. 

At  every  m.lpiiin  pause  tho  crowd  recoil, 

Gaxing  each  other  speechlette,  and  vougcal'd 

With  aliivering  eighn,  tilt,  eager  fnr  tho  event. 

Around  the  beldame,  all  erect  they  haag, 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quell'd.' 

If  man  could  have  been  made  to  know  that  his  ei- 
isteuce  depended  upon  certain  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge, without  any  love  of  the  knowledge  itself  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  made  the  acquisitions  that  were 
believed  lo  he  so  important.  But  to  learn,  if  there 
had  been  no  curiosity  or  pleasure  in  learning,  would 
then  have  been  a  task ;  and,  like  other  mere  tasks, 
would  probably  have  been  imperfectly  executed. 
Something  would  have  been  neglected  altogether,  or 
very  inaccurately  examined,  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  which  might  have  been  essential  to  life  itself.  Na- 
ture, by  the  constitution  which  she  has  given  us,  has 
attained  the  same  end,  and  attained  it  without  leaving 
to  us  the  possibility  of  failure.  She  has  given  us  the 
desire  of  knowing  what  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to 
know ;  she  tnis  made  the  knowledge  delightful  in  it- 
self; she  has  made  it  painful  to  us  to  know  impei-fectly. 
There  is  no  task,  therefore,  imposed  on  us.  In  exe- 
cuting her  benevolent  will,  we  have  only  to  gratifjr 
one  of  the  strongest  of  our  passions,  to  learn  with 
delight  what  it  is  salutary  to  have  learned,  and  to 
derive  thus  a  sort  of  double  happiness  from  the  wis- 
'  Pleasnrcs  of  I  in  agination,  Book.  I.  t.  232-270. 
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dom  which  we  acquire,  and  from  the  very  effort  hy 
which  we  acqaire  it. 


LECTURE  LXVIIT. 

III.    Pro»p*etiv4    Emotioa-i^ — 6.    Dfttre    of  PoK*r — of  Dirtct 
Poicer,  at  in  Ambition, 

Gentlemen,  after  the  emotions  which  I  considered 
in  my  last  Lecture,  that  which  is  next  in  the  order  of 
our  arrangement  is  the  desire  of  power. 

I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  the  desire  of  mere 
freedom  from  constraint,  though,  where  any  unjust 
restraint  is  actually  imposed,  the  desire  of  freedom 
from  it  is,  perliaps,  the  strongest  passion  wliich  man 
can  feel,  and  a  passion  whicli,  in  such  circumstances, 
will  always  be  more  ardent  as  the  mind  is  nobler. 
While  it  remains,  the  slave  is  not  wholly  a  slave. 
His  true  degradation  begins  when  he  has  lost,  not  his 
liberty,  merely,  but  the  very  desire  of  liberty,  and 
when  he  has  learned  to  look  calmly  on  himself  as  a 
mere  breathing  and  moving  instrument  of  the  wishes 
of  another,  to  be  moved  by  those  wishes  more  than  by 
his  own,  a  part  of  some  external  pomp  necessary  to 
the  splendour  of  some  other  being,  to  which  he  contri- 
butes, indeed,  but  only  like  the  car,  or  the  sceptre,  or 
the  purple  robe,  a  trapping  of  adventitious  greatness, 
and  one  of  many  decorative  trappings  that  are  all 
equally  insignificant  in  themselves,  whether  they  be 
living  or  inanimate.  He  who  can  feel  this,  and  feci 
it  without  any  rising  of  his  heart  against  the  tyranny 
which  would  keep  him  down,  or  even  a  wish  that  he 
were  free,  may  indeed  be  considered  as  scarcely  worthy 
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of  freedom;  and  if  tyraunj-  produced  only  tlie  evil  of 
Bucli  mental  degradation,  without  any  of  the  other 
evils  to  which  it  gives  rise  directly  and  indirectly,  it 
would  scarcely  merit  leas  than  at  present,  the  detest^- 
tiou  of  all  who  know  what  man  is  and  is  capable  of 
becoming  as  a  free  roan,  and  that  wretched  thing  wbicli 
he  is  and  must  ever  continue  to  be  as  a  slave. 

There  are  minds,  indeed,  wliich,  long  liabituated  to 
corruption,  can  see,  in  the  tyrduuical  possessor  of  a 
power  unjustly  arrogated,  only  a  source  of  favour,  and 
of  all  the  partial  and  prodigal  largesses  of  favour, 
more  easy  to  he  obtained,  as  requiring,  in  return,  only 
that  profligate  subserviency  to  every  vice,  which  such 
minds  are  always  sutficiently  ready  to  pay ;  but  what 
long  usage  of  corruption  does  it  require,  before  tyranny 
itself  can  cease  to  be  hated  ? 

If  to  a  young  audience,  in  those  early  years  when 
they  know  little  more  of  the  nature  of  political  insti- 
tutions, than  that  nnder  some  governments  men  are 
more  or  lees  happy,  and  more  or  less  free,  than  under 
others,  we  were  to  relate  the  history  of  one  of  those 
glorious  straggles  which  the  oppressed  have  sometimes 
made  against  their  oppressors,  can  we  doubt  for  a 
moment  to  whom  the  sympathy  and  eager  wishes  of 
the  whole  audience  would  be  given  ?  While  the  first 
band  of  patriots  might  perhaps  be  overthrown,  and 
their  leader  a  fugitive,  seeking  a  temporary  shelter, 
but  seeking  still  more  the  means  of  asserting  again 
tlie  same  great  cause,  with  the  additional  motive  of 
avenging  the  fallen,  how  eagerly  would  every  heart  be 
trembling  for  him,  hoping  for  him,  exulting  as  he 
came  forth  again  with  additional  numbers,  shrinking 
and  half-despairing  at  eacli  sliglit  repulse  in  the  long- 
continued  combat,  but  rejoicing  and  confiding  still 
mote  at  each  renewal  of  the  charge,  and  feeling  almost 
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the  very  triumph  of  the  deliverer  himself,  wheu  his 
standard  waved  at  liist  without  any  foe  to  oppose  it, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  field  but  those  who 
had  perislied,  and  thoae  who  were  free.  In  listening 
to  such  a  narrative^  even  ho  who  was  perhaps,  in  more 
advanced  years,  to  be  himself  the  ready  instrumoDt  of 
oppression  or  corruption,  and  to  smile  with  derision 
at  the  very  name  of  liberty,  would  feel  the  interest 
which  every  other  heart  was  feeling,  and  would 
rejoice  in  the  overtitrow  of  despotism  like  that  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  the  willing  slave,  or 
of  which  he  was  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  become 
the  slave,  if  the  liberties  of  a  nation  could  be  sold  by 
Ilia  single  voice. 

Such  is  the  instant  sympathy  of  our  nature,  with 
all  who  are  oppressed.  We  may  cease  to  feel  it,  in- 
deed; but  many  3'ears  of  sordid  selfishness  must  first 
have  quenched  in  us  every  thing  which  is  noble,  and 
made  us  truly  as  much  slaves  ourselves  as  those  whose 
virtue  and  happiness  are  indifferent  to  us.  To  be  free, 
to  have  the  mind  of  a  free  man,  is  not  to  consider 
liberty  as  a  privilege  which  a  few  only  are  to  enjoy, 
and  which,  like  some  narrow  and  limited  good,  would 
become  less  by  distribution ;  it  is  to  wish,  and  to 
wish  ardently,  that  all  partook  the  blessing.  What 
should  we  think  of  any  one  who,  enjoying  tlie  plea- 
sures of  vision,  and  the  inestimable  instruction  which 
that  delightful  sense  has  yielded  to  him,  and  continues 
every  moment  to  yield,  could  hear  without  pity  of  a 
whole  nation  of  the  blind  ?  And  yet,  how  slight 
would  be  the  cruelty  of  such  indifference,  compared 
with  the  guilt  of  those  who,  enjoying  themselves  the 
blessings  of  a  liberal  system  of  government,  should 
yet  feel  a  sort  of  malignant  triumph  in  the  thought 
that  other  nations  do  not  enjoy  a  liberty  like  that 
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which  they  so  justly  prize, — that  there  are  many 
millions  of  human  beings,  gathered  together  in  tribes* 
which  exist  still,  as  their  ancestors  hare  for  ages 
existed,  in  a  state  of  moral  darkness,  compared  with 
which  blindness  to  the  mere  sunshine  is  but  an  eril  of 
little  moment ! 

O  liberty !  thou  go4iies8,  lieovenly  Iright, 
Prt»fu8o  of  blissj  and  pregnant  with  delight ; 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  Bffliling  Plenty  loaJs  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eased  of  her  loail.  Subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  Pnverty  looks  clieerful  in  thy  eight; 
Thoa  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Givest  beauty  to  the  suu,  and  pleasure  to  tho  day.' 

The  power,  however,  which  consists  in  mere  free- 
dom from  constntint,  is  but  a  negative  power.  That 
of  which  we  are  at  present  to  consider  the  desire,  is 
the  positive  power  which  one  individual  may  exercise 
over  other  individuals. 

In  a  former  lecture,  in  which  we  considered  the 
desire  of  action,  we  saw  the  very  important  advantage 
of  this  desire,  that  prompts  man  incessantly  to  rise 
from  the  indolence  in  which  he  might  other^vise  lie 
torpid.  Our  desire  of  power  may  be  considered  as  in 
a  great  measure  connected  with  this  general  desire  of 
action.  We  feel  a  pleasure  of  no  slight  kind  in  the 
consciousness  of  our  mere  animal  energies,  as  energies 
inherent  in  our  nature,  and  obedient  to  our  will.  This 
pride  of  exercise  is  one  of  the  first  pleasures  which 
we  discover  in  the  infant,  whose  eye  shows  visible 
delight  at  all  the  little  wonders  which  he  is  capable 
of  producing  himself,  far  more  than  at  such  as  are 
merely  exhibited  to  him.  He  is  pleased,  indeed,  when 
we  shake  for  the  first  time  the  bells  of  his  little  rattle, 
'  Letter  from  Italy,  by  Addiaon. 
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before  we  put  it  into  Ins  hands ;  but  when  he  has  it 
in  bis  own  handa,  and  makes  himself  the  noise,  which 
is  then  such  delightful  music  to  his  ear,  his  rapture  is 
far  more  than  doubled-  He  repeats  it  instantly,  as  if 
wishing  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  ia  capable  of  exe- 
cuting so  marvellous  a  thing,  and  the  certainty  makes 
his  pleasure  still  greater  than  before;  till,  wearj  of 
a  power  of  which  he  can  no  longer  doubt,  and  stimu- 
lated by  new  objects  to  new  exercises,  ho  again  desires 
something  else,  and  enjoys,  and  is  proud,  and  again 
grows  weary  of  the  past,  to  grow  afterwards  weary  of 
the  future.  In  boyhood,  what  competitions  of  this 
sort,  what  eagerness  to  discover  how  fast  we  can  run, 
how  far  we  can  leap !  Every  game  which  then  amuses 
and  occupies  us,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  trial 
of  onr  strength,  or  agility,  or  skill,  of  some  of  those 
qualities  in  which  power  consists;  and  we  run  or 
wrestle  with  those  with  whom  we  are  jierhaps,  in 
combats  of  a  very  different  kind,  to  dispute,  in  other 
years,  the  prize  of  distinction  In  the  various  duties  and 
dignities  of  life. 

From  what  we  do  immediately  ourselves,  the  tran- 
sition to  what  we  do  by  the  agency  of  others,  is  a 
very  natural  and  obvious  one.  As  we  feel  the  power 
which  we  possess  in  being  the  fastest  runner,  or  the 
roost  skilful  wrestler,  we  feel  also  a  sort  of  power  in 
having  the  instruments  best  suited  to  the  different 
games  in  which  we  may  have  to  try  our  skill  with  the 
skill  of  others.  In  the  early  exercises  and  contentions 
of  the  play-ground,  we  arc  prou<l  of  having  the  best 
top,  or  the  best  bat ;  and  we  look  on  what  they  do 
for  us  as  what  we  do  ourselves,  since  they  are  ours  aa 
much  as  our  own  limbs  are  ours, — a  sort  of  prolong- 
ation of  the  hands  that  wield  them,  obeying  our  will 
with  the  same  ready  ministry  as  that  with  which  our 
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hands  themselves  more  directly  move  at  our  biddin|r. 
We  soon  learn  to  be  proud,  in  like  manner,  of  having 
the  best  trained  pointer,  or  the  horse  that  haa  trotted 
with  us  the  greatest  nuinber  of  milps  in  the  shortest 
time ;  and  when  we  have  once  learned  to  appropriate 
to  ourselves  the  achievements  of  these  animals,  we 
have  very  little  more  to  do  in  appropriating  to  our- 
selves whatever  is  done  by  others  of  our  own  species, 
who  have  done  what  they  have  done,  in  obedience  to 
US,  as  truly  as  the  horse  has  proceeded  in  the  same 
line,  or  turned,  or  stopped,  in  obedience  to  our  bridle. 
Every  new  being  who  obeys  us  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a 
new  faculty,  or  number  of  faculties,  added  to  our  phy- 
sical constitution;  ami  it  is  not  wonderful,  then^fore, 
that  we  should  desire  to  extend  the  number  of  these 
adventitious  faculties,  more  than  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  the  instruments  of  the  optieiau  for  quick- 
ening our  sight,  or  of  a  carriage  for  conveying  us  over 
distances  which  it  would  liave  been  impossible  for  ui 
to  traverse  with  the  same  velocity  on  foot. 

Such  is  the  history  of  our  desire  of  power.     It  be^l 
gins  with  the  pleasure  of  our  mere  bodily  energies»| 
long  before  we  arc  capable  of  conceiving  the  Teryj 
thought  of  operating  on  other  beings  like  ourselves. 
But  tlie  passion,  which  is  at  first  so  easily  and  so 
simply  gratified,  without  the  mastery  or  the  attempt^] 
ed  subjugation  of  other  minds,  learns  afterwards  tdj 
consider  the.'^e  minds  as  almost  the  only  objects  on 
which  it  is  at  all  important  to  operate :    they    are 
instruments  of  the  great  game  of  human  ambition  ;| 
and  in  that  groat  game,  independent  of  all  patriotic 
feelings,   the  passion   which   is  not  new,  though   ita 
objects    be    new,    takes    pleasure    in    playing    with 
interests   of   nations,   and   managing   wliole    subject 
multitudes,  as  it  before  took   pleasure   in  wielding 
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skilfully  a  racket  at  tennis,  or  a  mace  at  tlic  billiard- 
table  ;  or  as,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  it  occupied  us 
with  a  sort  of  proud  consciousness  of  command  in 
running  over  a  field  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  moving 
limbs  that  T\ere  scarcely  felt  by  ns  to  be  our  own  un- 
less when  they  were  in  motion. 

So  universal  is  the  desire  of  power  over  the  minds 
of  others,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  is  wholly 
exempt  from  it.  Kven  alfection  itself,  which  is  so 
little  in  need  of  any  additional  charm,  derives  from  it 
some  accession  to  the  delight  which  it  affords.  That 
the  absolute  dependence  of  the  infant  renders  still 
more  vivid  even  the  vivid  emotions  of  jiarental  love, 
no  one,  I  conceive,  can  doubt ;  and  if  man,  by  a  differ- 
ent constitution  of  his  nature,  could  have  been  born 
intelligent  as  in  maturer  years,  strong  enough  to  be  ex- 
posed to  no  |)eril  from  without,  and  fearless,  therefore, 
not  from  ignorance  of  danger,  but  from  superiority  to 
all  the  causes  of  injury  by  which  it  was  likely  for 
him  to  be  assailed  ;  though  the  contemplation  of  tlie 
noble  being  to  which  they  had  given  life  must  still 
have  been  attended  with  strong  emotions  of  regard 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  to  whom  the  very  excellence 
contemplated  and  admired  by  them,  was  almost  a 
part  of  their  own  existence,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  very  little  would,  in  such  circumstances  of  equality, 
have  remained  of  that  warm  tenderness,  which,  in  the 
present  system  of  alternate  feebleness  and  protection, 
connects  so  happily  the  progressive  generations  of 
mankind ;  when  the  first  look  of  love  which  the 
parents  cast  on  the  helplessness  before  them,  is  itself 
a  proof  that  the  unconscious  object  on  which  they 
gaze  is  to  be  helpless  no  more ;  that  weak  as  it  may 
still  be  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  strong  and  powerful  in  the 
vigilant  tenderness  of  their  aid. 
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Such  is  the  influence  of  the  consciousness  of  a  gentle 
and  benevolent  power  in  the  exercise  of  parental  lore; 
and  is  there  no  influence  of  this  sort  in  the  exercise  of 
other  regards  of  every  species — no  feeling  of  reci- 
procal dependence  for  enjoyment,  or  rather  of  recipro- 
cal power  of  conferring  enjoyment,  that  sweetens  the 
very  enjoyment  itself,  making  it  as  delightful  to  be  tlie 
source  of  happiness  as  to  be  the  object  to  whom  tbe 
happiness  alternately  fiows  ?  It  is  sufficiently  plead- 
ing, indeed,  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  though  these 
feelings  were  all  which  friendship  could  yield ;  but 
there  is  likewise  a  jdea^ure  in  tliinking  that  our  feel- 
ings need  only  to  be  expressed,  to  become  the  feeUngs 
too  of  those  who,  loving  us,  can  scarcely  fail  to  low 
whatever  we  love.  Nor  ia  it  to  our  pleasures  of 
affection  only  that  this  moral  influence  of  power  ex- 
tends ;  it  extends  in  some  measure  also  to  the  delight- 
ful consciousness  of  all  our  virtues.  If  suffering  were 
to  be  relieved,  it  would  surely  be  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  the  happiness  of  the  world  by  whom  the 
relief  was  given  ;  if  vice  were  to  be  made  sensible  of 
its  guilt,  of  little  consequence  from  whom  tbe  purer 
Tiews  that  enlighten  it  were  derived;  but  though  it 
would  be  of  the  same  moment  to  the  world  in  general, 
it  would  be  very  far  from  being  so  to  ua.  We  should 
delight  in  the  effects,  indeed,  whoever  might  have 
produced  them ;  but  our  delight  would  be  very  differ- 
ent if  ourselves  had  been  the  instruments. 

The  difference,  so  great  in  these  t\so  cases,  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  arising  wholly  from  the  mere  self- 
approbation  of  our  action  as  virtuous ;  for  if  we  had 
truly  felt  the  wish  of  extending  the  same  good,  and 
the  same  resolute  willingness  to  make  the  personal 
6acri6cea  that  might  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
extension  of  It,  our  virtue,  as  far  as  our  merit  or  our 
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conscience  is  concemed,  would  be  the  same,  not  from 
tho  pride  that  our  name  woulil  be  long  remembered, 
06  coiniected  with  the  remembrance  of  an  action 
that  had  been  beneficial  to  mankind ;  thougJi  the 
pleasure  of  this  generous  connexion  of  onr  image,  or 
our  name,  may  mingle,  with  no  slij^lit  accession  of 
joy,  even  in  the  \nirv  and  tntnquil  retrospecta  of  those 
who  have  been  unostentationsly  good ;  but,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  from  the  mere  feeling  of  the  action 
as  a  work  of  ours,  as  that  which  we  have  had  the 
conscious  power  of  producing,  the  feeling  of  the  tie 
which  connects  that  happiness  of  others,  at  which 
we  rejoice  with  our  own  mind  as  its  cause,  and 
which,  next  to  the  certainty  of  having  done  what 
Heaven  itself  approves,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delight- 
ful element  in  our  remenibnmce  of  virtue. 

It  is  the  same  in  works  of  purer  intellect.  The 
gravest  and  most  retired  philosoplier,  who  scarcely 
exists  out  of  his  library,  in  giving  to  the  world  the 
result  of  many  years  of  meditation,  delights,  indeed, 
in  the  truths  which  he  has  discovered,  and  in  the 
advanta^  which  they  may  directly  or  indirectly 
aflbrd  to  some  essential  interests  of  society  ;  but 
thougli  these  are  the  thoughts  on  whicli,  if  liis  virtue 
be  equal  to  his  wisdom,  he  may  dwell  with  greatest 
satisfaction,  there  still  comes  proudly  across  his  mind 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  power 
which  he  is  exercising,  or  is  soon  to  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  others.  He  is  certainly  far  more  pleased 
that  the  truths  which  are  to  effect  the  general  change 
of  opinion,  ore  truths  discovered  by  him,  than  if 
exactly  the  same  l>eneficial  effect  ha*!  flowed  from 
discoveries  inaiK;  by  any  other  person  ;  and  though 
the  chief  part  of  this  jdeasure  may  unquestionably  be 
traced  to  the  love  of  glorj-,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
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glory  wliicli  is  lovwl.  much  of  it  as  iinqnestioBaM; 
flows  from  the  internal  feeling  of  the  power  which  be 
exercises,  and  which  he  has  the  trust  of  being  able 
to  exercise  again  in  similar  circumstances, — a  powei 
which  is  more  (U'lightful  to  him,  indeed,  when  accoih 
pauied  with  celebrity,  but  of  which  the  rerr  secrei 
conscioufiuess  is  itself  a  delight  that  is  almost  like 
glory  to  his  mind. 

When  the  orator  is  employed  in  somo  great  cause 
that  is  worthy  of  his  eloquence;  asserting,  against 
the  proud  and  the  powerful,  the  right  of  some  hnmblf 
suflerer,  who  has  nothing  to  vindicate  hia  riu'ht  bnt 
justice  and  the  eloquence  of  his  protestor;  or  rouiioi! 
a  senate,  too  apt,  perhajts,  to  think  only  of  the  priri- 
leges  of  a  few,  or  of  the  interests  or  suppo^^d  interest! 
of  one  people,  to  the  consideration  of  the  ^preat  r^t« 
of  mankind,  of  every  colour  nnd  country  ;  forcing,  i5 
it  were,  upon  their  eyes,  atrocities  which  they  hid 
perhaps  at  a  distance  long  sanctioned  or  permitted, 
and  absolving,  or  at  least  finishing,  hy  the  Tirtuoofl 
triumph  of  a  single  hour,  the  guilt  of  many  centuries; 
ill  such  cases,  indeed,  if  the  orator,  while  the  happi- 
ness and  misery,  the  virtue  and  vice,  the  glory  and 
infamy  of  nations  are  depending  on  his  voice,  can 
think  within  himself  of  the  power  which  he  is  eier- 
cising,  he  would  he  unworthy  at  once  of  the  cause 
which  he  pleads,  and  of  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
may  be  pleading  it ;  but  when  the  victory  is  won, 
when  all  the  advantages  which  are  to  flow  from  it 
have  been  felt  with  delight,  we  may  then  allow  some 
feeling  of  additional  gratification  to  arise  in  the  mind 
even  of  the  most  virtuous,  at  the  thouglit  of  that 
energy  winch  was  so  successfully  exercised,  before 
which  every  heart  that  did  not  gladly  yield  to  its 
influence,  shrunk  as  from  sometliiiig  ilreadful  and  ir- 
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resistible ;   that  had  swept  away  all  subterfuges  of 
hypocrisy,  and  left  nothin<;  behind  but  conviction,  and 
joy,  and  dismay.     There  are  causes  in  which  not  to 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  eloquence  would  be  almost 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  blessings  to  which  it  may  lead. 
Tbe  patriot,  whom  the  corrupt  tremble  to  see  arise,  may 
well  feel  a  frrateful  satisfaction  in  the  uiighty  power 
which  Heaven  liaa  delegated  to  him,  when  lie  thinks 
that  he  has  used  it  only  for  purposes  which  Heaven 
approves ;  for  the  freedom,  and  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  his  own  land,  and  for  ail  that  happiness  which  the 
land  that  is  dearest  to  him  can  diffuse  to  every  nation 
that  is  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  or  example. 
The  power  which  mind  exercises  over  mind  in  the 
cases  as  yet  considered  by  us,  la  an  intellcctaal  or 
moral  agency,  onderived  from  any  foreign  source,  and 
wholly  personal  to  the  individual  viho  exercises  it. 
But  there  is  a  power  which  is,  for  the  time,  far  moro 
extensive,  and  capable  of  being  coveted  by  minds  which 
are  incapable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  the  intellec- 
tual or  moral  excellence.     This  is  the  power  which 
high  station  confers ;  the  power  of  forcing  obedience 
even  upon  the  reluctant,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  win- 
ning obedience,  from  that  blind  respect  which  the  mul- 
titude arc  always  sufficiently  disposed  to  feci  for  the 
follies  as  for  the  ^-irtnea  of  those  above  them.     Much 
of  the  pleasure  attached   to  the  conception  of  this 
power,  like  that  which  attends  everj-  other  species  of 
power,  arises,  it  m<ist  l>e  admitted,  from    the  glory 
which  is  supposed  to  attend  the  possession  of  official 
dignities ;  but  the  desire  of  the  power  itself  would  be 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  passions  of  men,  tliough 
this  mere  power  were  all  which  etatiou  conferred.    To 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of  beings,  endowed  with 
many  energies  which  nature  seemed  to  have  made  ah- 
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■olntelT  indf^ndcnt  of  og^  who  are  constantly  raui; 
to  do  whaterer  we  mar  order  them  to  do,  in  obe^ncc 
to  our  Teiy  caprice,  U  to  va,  as  I   hare  alnradir  saiA. 
renr  ncarir  the  same  thing,  as  if  some  exteDsi<n' 
oar  £icnlties  h&l  been  given  to  as,  by  the  additi"  i 
all  their  powers  to  oar  phjsical  constit  tit  ion.     I  f ;  1  - 
inHtninient«  of  power  were  mere  machioes,  which  sob* 
serriencT  to  us  coold  not  in  any  degree  debaw.  sih] 
which  could  be  kept  in  order  without  any  preat  acTi- 
etr  OD  oor  part,  and  without  oecopyinj^  that  roi>m  wbioii 
the  living  instruments  occupy,  we  should  all  probabljr 
feel  the  desire  of  possessing  these  subsidiary  fiicultiw; 
since  not  to  wish  for  some  of  them  at  least  would  t« 
like  indifference  whether  we  had  two  arma  or  only  one. 
distinct  or  indistinct  vision,  a  good  or  bad  memorr. 
We  are  not,  with  respect  to  any  of  our  faculties,  like 
that  marvellous  runner  in  the  fairy  tale,  who  was  so 
very  nimble  as  to  be  obliged  to  tie  his  lcg;s  that  he 
might  not  run  too  fast.     Our  powers,  bodily  or  mcnUL 
never  seem  to  us  to  require  any  such  voluntary  retard- 
ation ;  and  however  well  fitted  tliey  may  be  for  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  we  are  yet  de- 
sirous of  being  able  to  do  more  than,  as  individuals, 
we  are  cai>able  of  doing ;  aud  would  gladly,  therefore, 
avail  ourselves  of  the  supplemental  machinery,  or  of 
such  parts  of  it  as  would  suit  best  our  particular  wishes 
and  purposes.    But  the  parts  of  the  machinery  of  power 
are  living  beings  like  ourselves ;  and  fond  as  we  are 
of  the  purposes  which  we  may  be  desirous  of  executing 
by  means  of  them,  we  have,  if  we  be  Wrtuous,  moral 
affections  that  preclude  the  wish.     With  these  moral 
uflections  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  others,  we 
ao  much  i)rcfer  their  freedom  to  our  personal  conve- 
niencies  that  we  never  encroach  on  it.     We  do  not 
covet  so  much  the  pride  of  him  who  sees  a   whole 
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iiiultituile  T)\isy  only  in  furthering  liia  frivolous  and 
evor-clmngiiii^  desires,  as  the  serenity  of  him  wlioni 
the  world  counts  far  humbler,  who  seoa  around  him  a 
multitude  happy  in  their  own  domestic  occupations, 
feeling  for  him  only  that  friendship  wliich  the  heart 
epontaTieously  offers,  and  assisting  him  only  with  those 
social  services  which  it  is  delightful  to  give,  and  which, 
as  given  with  delight,  it  is  delightfnl  also  to  receive. 

When  I  s:iy.  that  a  virtuous  lover  of  ninnkind  would 
desire  this  latter  happiness  more  than  the  other,  I 
know  well  that  there  are  many  miude  of  which  I  must 
not  consider  myself  as  expressing  the  choice;  minds 
which  value  the  power  merely  as  power ;  which  feel 
it,  therefoi-e,  with  more  pleasure  the  more  servile  the 
multitude  of  their  dependants  may  be;  and  which,  in 
their  endeavours  to  rise  above  the  crowd,  see  no  slavery 
too  mean  for  themselves  to  endure,  if  tliey  can  purchase 
by  their  own  voluntary  degradation  the  pleasure  of 
commanding. 

He  who  feels  within  himself  the  talents  which  must 
render  his  exaltation  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  and 
who  wishes  for  power,  that  there  may  be  more  virtue 
and  more  hajipiness  in  the  world,  than  if  he  had  not 
been  elevated,  would  indeed  be  guilty  of  criminal  self- 
indulgence,  if  he  wore  to  resign  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life,  and  to  neglect  the  lionourable 
means  of  rising  to  a  station  which  his  virtues  and 
talents  would  render  truly  honourable.  To  such  a 
mind,  however,  ambition  presents  no  anxieties;  be- 
cause, though  there  may  not  be  the  happiness  of  attain- 
ing a  more  useful  station,  there  is  still  the  happiness 
of  being  useful  in  the  station  already  possessed ;  and 
it  presents  no  disgrace,  even  in  failure,  because  the 
disgrace  which  the  heart  feels  is  only  for  those  who 
have  failed  in  dishonourable  wishes,  or  who  have  souglit 


what  in  honourable  in  itself  by  the  use  of  disbonour- 
able  moans. 

But,  of  the  multitude  of  the  ambitions,  how  few 
are  there  of  this  noble  class  I  how  infinitely  more 
nurnerona  they  who  seek  in  power  only  what  the 
virtuous  man  does  not  widh  so  much,  as  consent  to 
bear  in  it  for  the  greater  good  which  may  attend  it ! 
How  many  who  labour  perhaps  through  a  long  life  of 
ignominy,  to  He  a  little  more  guilty  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  with  the  narrow  means  of  guilt  which 
they  possess,  and  who  die  at  last  without  attaining 
that  wretched  object  for  which  they  have  crawled  and 
prostrated  theiuselves,  and  been  every  thing  which  a 
Tirtuous  man  would  not  be,  even  for  a  single  moment, 
for  all  which  kings,  or  the  favourites  of  kings,  could 
otfer !  If  they  fail  in  their  ignoble  ambition,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  misery  they  have  earned ;  and  if 
even  they  succeed  at  last,  wJiat  is  it  which  they  gain? 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  what  they  possess,  while  it  is 
inferior  to  something  which  they  wish  with  a  etill 
more  ardent  appetite  to  acquire.  "  The  passion  which 
torments  them,"  as  Seneca  says,  "  is  like  a  flame  which 
bums  with  more  violence  the  more  fuel  there  may 
have  previously  been  added  to  the  conflagration." 
"■  Ko  majora  cupimiis,  i|uo  majora  venerunt :  ut  flam- 
mac  infinito  acrior  vis  est.  quo  ex  majore  inccndio 
emicuit.  Aequo  ambitio  non  patitur  quenquam  in  ea 
mensura  honorum  conquiescere,  quie  quondam  ejus 
fuit  impudena  votum.  Nemo  agit  de  tribunatu  gratiaa. 
Bed  queritur  quod  non  eat  ad  practuram  usque  per- 
ductus.  Nee  hoec  grata  est,  si  deest  consulatus :  ne 
hie  quidem  satiat,  si  unus  est.  UUm  se  cupiditas 
porrigit,  et  felicitatem  suam  non  intelligit,  quia  non 
nnde  venerit  respicit,  sed  quo  tendat."*  The  bappi- 
'   De  l)eneficiii>,  lib.  ii.  c.  27- 
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uesfi  enjoyed  by  one  who  has  risen  to  power  hy  ij(noble 
means*  is  perhaps  less  than  that  of  the  moat  abject  of 
those  who  depend  on  him ;  and  the  dignity  which  he 
has  attained*  and  knows  not  how  to  enjoy,  however 
splendid  it  may  be  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  is,  in  this 
very  distinction,  a  mark  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the 
unworthincss  of  him  who  posscssos  it :  a  memorial 
of  crimes  or  follies,  which,  in  anotlier  eituation,  would 
have  been  unnoticed  or  forgotten,  but  which  art;  now 
forced  on  the  continued  execration  or  contempt  of 
mankind ;  and  in  the  consciousness  or  dread  of  this 
general  feeling,  are  forced,  too,  more  frequently  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  arisen,  on  tho  shame  and 
remorse  of  him  who  feels,  that  in  purchasing  with 
them  every  thing  else,  he  baa  not  purchased  with  them 
happiness. 

In  tlie  great  scale  of  power,  which  ascends  from 
the  lowest  of  the  people  to  the  sovereign,  to  whom  all 
are  submitted ;  in  which  the  inferior,  at  every  stage, 
is  paying  court  to  his  superior,  and  receiving  it,  in 
his  turn,  from  those  who  are  inferior  to  himself,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  at  what  point  of  the  scale  the  pleasure 
of  the  homa^  is  most  sincerely  felt.  There  is  much 
truth  in  one  of  Fielding's  lively  pictures  of  this  sort 
of  homage,  in  which  he  reduces  the  differences  of  power 
to  the  different  hours  of  the  day  at  which  we  are  great 
men.  "  With  regard  to  time,  it  may  not  be  unplea- 
sant," he  says,  "  to  survey  the  picture  of  dependence 
like  a  kind  of  ladder.  As.  for  instance,  early  in  the 
morning  arises  tho  postilion,  or  some  other  boy,  which 
great  families  no  more  than  great  sliips  are  without, 
and  falls  to  brushing  the  clothes,  and  cleaning  the 
shoes  of  John  the  footman,  who,  being  drest  himself, 
applies  his  bands  to  the  same  labours  for  Mr  Second- 
hand, the  squire's  gentleman ;  the  gentleman,  in  the 
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like  manucr,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  uttenils  the 
fiqaire ;  the  squire  is  no  sooner  cquipt  than  he  attcDils 
the  Icvcc  of  my  lord,  wliich  is  no  sooner  over,  than 
my  lord  himself  is  seen  at  the  levee  of  the  favourite, 
who,  after  the  hour  of  homage  is  at  an  end,  appears 
himself  to  pay  homage  at  the  levee  of  his  sovereign. 
Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  in  tliis  whole  ladder  of  depen- 
dence, any  one  step  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
other  than  the  Hrgt  from  the  second ;  so  that  to  a 
philosopher,  the  question  might  only  seem,  whether 
you  would  choose  to  he  a  great  man  at  six  in  the 
morning  or  at  two  in  the  afternoon." 

That  there  is  more  true  happiness  in  the  enjojnienU 
of  private  life  than  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  is  one 
of  those  commonplaces  of  morality,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day  confirms ;  hut  which,  as  that  very 
experience  shows,  have  little  elFect  in  overcoming  the 
passion  itself;  and  which  arc  thus  ineffectual,  because 
the  passion  does  not  relate  only  to  the  particular 
purposes  of  the  individual,  but  is  placed  in  our  bosom 
for  purposes  of  general  advantage,  which  we  are  to 
execute,  perhaps,  without  knowing  that  we  are  pro- 
moting any  ends  hut  those  of  our  own  selfish  desire. 

"  The  poor  man's  son,"  says  Dr  Smith,  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  passages  of  his  very  eloquent  Avork, — 
"  the  poor  man's  son,  whom  heaven,  in  its  anger,  has 
visited  with  ambition,  when  he  begins  to  look  around 
him,  admires  tiie  condition  of  the  rich.  He  finds  the 
cottage  of  his  father  too  small  for  his  accommodation, 
and  fiujcies  he  should  be  lodged  more  at  his  ease  in  a 
palace.  lie  is  displeased  with  being  obliged  to  walk 
afoot,  or  to  endure  the  fatigue  uf  riding  on  horseback. 
He  sees  his  superiors  carried  about  in  machines,  and 
imagines  that  in  one  of  these  he  could  travel  with  less 
iuconveuiency.     He  feels  himself  naturally  indolent. 
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and  willing  to  serve  himself  with  his  own  hands  as 
little  as  possible ;  and  judges  that  a  niuncrous  retinue 
of  aervanta  would  save  him  from  a  great  deal  of 
tn)nble.  He  thinks  if  he  had  attained  all  these,  he 
uuuld  sit  still  contentedly,  and  be  qniet,  enjoying 
himself  in  the  thought  of  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  his  situation.  He  is  enchanted  with  the  distant 
idea  of  this  felicity.  It  appears  in  his  fancy  like  the 
life  of  some  superior  rank  of  beings ;  and  in  order  to 
arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himself  for  ever  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  greatness.  To  obtain  the  conveniences 
which  these  atford,  he  submits  in  the  fii-st  year,  nay, 
in  the  tirst  month  of  his  application,  to  more  fatigue 
of  body,  and  more  uucasineas  of  mind,  than  he  could 
have  suffered  through  the  whole  of  his  life  from  the 
want  of  them.  He  studies  to  distinguish  himself  in 
some  laborious  profession.  With  the  most  unrelent- 
ing industry  he  labours  night  and  day  to  acquire 
talents  superior  to  all  his  competitors.  He  endeavours 
next  to  bring  those  talents  into  public  view;  and  with 
equal  asdiduity  solicits  every  ojiportuuity  of  employ- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  makes  his  court  to  all 
uiunkiud;  he  serves  those  whom  he  hates,  and  is 
obse<iHious  to  those  whom  he  despises.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  he  pursues  the  idea  of  a  certain 
artificial  and  elegant  repose,  which  he  may  never 
arrive  at;  for  which  he  sacrifices  a  real  tranquillity, 
that  is  at  all  times  in  his  power,  and  which,  if  in  the 
extremity  of  old  age,  he  should  at  lust  attain  to  it,  he 
will  find  to  be  in  no  respect  preferable  to  that  humble 
security  and  contentment  which  he  had  abandoned 
for  it.  It  is  tlicn  in  the  last  dregs  of  life,  his  hody 
wasted  with  toil  luul  diseases,  his  mind  galled  and 
ruffled  by  the  memory  of  a  thougand  injuries  and  dis- 
a]>|)ointments,  which  he  imagiuee  he  has  met  with 
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from  the  injustice  of  his  eneiniea,  or  from  t)ie  perfiil)r 
and  ingratitude  of  bis  friends,  that  lie  be^ns  at  la^ 
to  find  that  wealth  and  greatness  arc  mere  trinkets  of 
frivolous  utility,  no  more  adapted  for  procuring  ease 
of  body  or  tran<|uiUity  of  mind,  than  the  tweezer-cases 
of  the  lover  of  toys ;  and  like  them,  too,  more  trouble- 
some to  the  person  who  carries  them  about  vrith  him, 
than  ail  the  advantages  they  can  afibrd  hitn  are  com* 
modious.  To  one  who  was  to  live  alone  in  a  desolate 
island,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  perhaps,  whether 
a  palace,  or  a  collection  of  such  small  conveniences  as 
are  commonly  contained  in  a  tweezer-case,  wouM  con- 
tribute most  to  his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  If  be 
is  to  live  in  society,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  comparison; 
because  iii  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  constantly 
pay  more  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  spectator, 
than  to  those  of  tlic  person  principally  concerned,  and 
consider  rather  how  his  situation  will  appear  to  other 
people,  than  how  it  will  appear  to  himself.  But  in  the 
languor  of  disease,  and  the  weariness  of  old  age.  the 
pleasures  of  the  vaiu  and  empty  distinctions  of  great- 
ness disappear.  To  one  in  this  situation,  they  are 
no  longer  capable  of  recommending  those  toilsome 
pursuits  in  which  they  had  formerly  cnijaged  him.  In 
his  Iieart  he  curses  ambition,  and  vaiuly  regreta  the 
ease  and  the  indolence  of  youth,  pleasures  which  arc 
fled  for  ever,  and  which  he  has  foolishly  sacrificed  for 
what,  when  he  has  got  it,  can  afford  him  no  real  satis- 
faction. Power  and  riches  appear  tlieii  to  be  what 
they  are,  enormous  and  operose  machines,  contrived 
to  produce  a  few  tritliug  conveniences  to  the  body, 
consisting  of  springs  the  most  nice  and  delicate,  which 
must  be  kept  in  order  with  the  Tiiost  anxious  attention; 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  are  ready  every 
moment  to  buret  into  pieces,  and  to  cniah  in  their 
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ruins  their  unfortunate  poBseasor.  They  are  immense 
falirics,  wliich  it  requires  the  labour  of  a  life  to  raise, 
which  threaten  every  moment  to  overwhelm  the  per- 
son that  dwells  in  them,  and  which,  while  they  stand, 
though  they  may  save  him  from  some  smaller  incon- 
veniences, can  protect  him  from  none  of  the  severer 
inclemencies  of  the  season.  They  keep  off  the  summer 
shower,  not  the  winter  storm ;  but  leave  liim  always 
as  much,  and  sometimes  more  exposed  than  before,  to 
anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  sorrow ;  to  diseascSt  to  danger, 
ajad  to  death." ' 

Such  is  the  madness  of  ambition  in  the  individual 
himself  But  it  is  not  of  a  single  member  of  the  social 
multitude,  it  is  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind  that 
we  should  think ;  and  in  relation  to  these,  what  ad- 
mirable peueral  purposes  docs  this  very  uiadncss  pro- 
mote !  The  labour  to  vvhifh  the  individual  submits 
without  profit,  is  not  profitless  to  the  community.  In 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances  he  is  promoting 
their  advant:ige,  careless  as  he  may  seem,  and  careless 
as  he  truly  is  of  it.  In  thinking  of  ambition,  as  it  may 
thus  operate  in  its  relation  to  mankind,  the  moralist 
\A  too  apt  to  dwell  on  the  great  and  visible  desolations 
to  which  in  a  few  striking  cases  it  gives  rise,  when  the 
ambitious  man  has  the  jiower  of  leading  armies  and 
forcing  nations  to  be  slaves,  and  of  achieving  all  that 
iniquity  which  the  andacious  heart  of  man  may  have 
had  the  guilt  and  folly  of  considering  as  greatness. 
We  forget  or  neglect,  merely  because  they  are  less 
striking  than  those  rare  evils,  the  immediate  beneficial 
infiuence  which  the  passion  is  constantly  exercising  in 
the  conduct  of  the  humbler  individuals,  whose  power 
under  the  preventive  guardiansliip  of  laws,  is  limited 
to  actions  that  scarcely  can  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the 
'  Thoory  of  Moral  Sontiments,  P»rt  IV.  c-  I. 
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community.    AU  the  works  of  liuinan  iiulustry  are,  ia 
a  \frviii  measure,  referable  to  an  umbition  of  some  sort, 
that,  however  humble  it  may  seem  to  minds  of  prouder 
views,  in  yet  relatively  as  stronj^  as  the  jwubition  of 
the  proudest.     Wc  toil,  that  we  may  have  some  little 
iiitluence,  or  some  little  distinction,  however  small  the 
number  of  our  inferioi-a  may  bo;  and  the  toils  which 
raise  to  the  petty  distinction,  are  toils  of  public,  though 
humble  utility;  and  even  the  means  of  distinction  which 
the  opulent  possess,  are  used  chiefly  in  the  support 
of  those,  who,  but  for  the  pride  which  sujtports  them, 
while  it  seems  only  to  impose  on  them  the  labour  of 
ministering  to  all  the  various  wants  of  their  luxurj*, 
would  liave  little  to  hope  from  a  charity  that  might 
not  be  easy  to  be  excited  by  the  appearance  of  mere 
suffering  iu  those  slight  and  ordinary  degrees  in  which 
it  makes  its  appeal  rather  to  the  heart  than   to  the 
senses.     It  is  this  silent  influence  of  the  passion*  con- 
tributing to  general  happiness,  where  general  happiness 
is  not  even  an  object  of  thought,  which   it   is  most 
delightful  to  trace;  and  it  is  an  influence  which  is  felt 
in  every  place,  at  every  moment,  while  the  ravages  of 
political  ambition,  desolating  as  they  may  be  in  their 
temporary  violence,  pass  away,  and  give  place   to  a 
prosperity  like  that  which  they  seemed  wholly  to  over- 
whelm,— a  prosperity  which,  as  the  result  of  inoiuner- 
able  labours,  and  therefore  of  innumerable  wishes  that 
have  prompted  these  labours,  rises  again,  and  continues 
through  a  loug  period  of  years  by  the  gentler  influence 
of  those  very  principles  to  which  before  it  owed  its 
distinction. 

But  while  we  perceive  with  gladness  the  happy 
social  UHo«  to  which  Nature  has  made  the  |iaasiou  for 
power  in  mankind  instrumental,  or  rather,  to  speak 
with  more  accuracy,  the  uses  for  which  Nature  has 
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made  U3  susceptible  of  this  piiBsioii,  ainl  while  we  know 
well  that  the  world,  therefore,  never  can  he  without 
those  who  will  be  moved  hy  ambition  to  seek  tlic 
honours  and  dignities  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
happiness  of  the  world  that  some  should  seek,  it  is 
pleasini^r  for  those  wljosc  fortune  or  whose  wishes  lead 
them  to  more  tranquil  and  hajipier,  though  less  envied 
occupations,  to  think  that  the  happiness  which  so  many 
are  seekinj?.  is  not  confined  by  nature  to  the  dignities 
which  80  very  few  only  arc  capable  of  attaining;  that 
it  is  as  wide  as  the  situations  of  men,  and  that,  while 
no  rank  is  too  high  for  the  enjoyment  of  virtue,  there 
is  no  rank  that  can  be  regarded  as  too  low  for  it.  It 
has  been  as  truly  as  eloquently  said,  that  "when  Pro- 
vidence divided  the  earth  among  a  few  lordly  masters, 
it  neither  forgot  nor  abandoned  tliose  who  seemed  to 
have  been  left  out  in  the  partition.  These  last,  too, 
enjoy  their  share  of  all  that  it  produces.  In  what  con- 
stitutes the  real  Iiappiness  of  human  life,  they  are  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  those  who  would  seem  so  much 
above  them.  In  case  of  body  and  pcacoof  mind,  all  the 
different  ranks  of  life  are  nearly  upon  a  level ;  and  the 
Ix^gar,  who  suns  himself  by  the  side  of  the  highway, 
possesses  that  security  which  kings  are  fighting  for."' 


LECTURE  LXIX. 


III.  Protptctivt  Emotiotit.—e.  Detire  of  Power.~-Of  Indirert 
PoKer,  at  in  A  earice. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  remarks  which  T  made  in 
my  last  Lecture  on  power,  as  an  immediate  object 


'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  ir.  c.  1. 
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of  desire,  wc  are  naturally  Led  to  consider  tliat  peculiar 
and  vorr  interesting  modification  of  the  desire  of  power, 
in  wliicli  the  object  seema  to  be  less  the  direct  com- 
mwd  itself,  than  the  means  by  which  the  command 
may  indirectly  be  exercised.  Such  is  that  form  of 
ambition  which  is  commonly  denominated  avarice- 

By  the  affections  which  we  excite, — hy  our  talenU 
whether  of  pure  reason  or  of  eloquence, — by  the 
authority  of  public  station,  we  exercise,  as  you  have 
seen,  a  ready  dominion  over  the  minds  of  others.  We 
obtain  a  command  over  them,  which,  thoogh  less 
direct,  is  not  less  powerful,  by  the  possession  of  those 
thinfj;s  which  tbey  are  desirous  of  possessing,  and  for 
which,  accordingly,  they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  their 
personal  services,  or  to  transfer  to  as  some  of  those 
means  of  enjoyment  which  they  possess,  and  of  which 
we  in  our  turn  are  desirous.  To  have  what  all  men 
wish  to  have,  with  the  power  of  transferring  it  to  them, 
is  to  have  a  dominion  over  every  thing  which  they  can 
transfer  to  us,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  wishes  on 
their  part. 

Of  the  power  of  gratifying  these  wishes,  wealth  la 
the  universal  representative,  or  rather  the  universal 
instrument.  To  possess  it,  is  to  exerci^  a  sway  less 
obvious,  indeed,  but,  in  its  extent,  far  more  inijierial 
than  that  which  ever  rewarded  or  punished  the  suc- 
cessful arms  of  the  most  illustrious  conqueror, — a  sway 
as  universal  aa  the  wishes  of  mankind, — a  sway,  too, 
which  is  exercised  in  every  ease  without  compulsion, 
and  even  with  an  eagerness,  on  the  part  of  him  who 
obeySt  equal  to  that  which  is  felt  by  him  who  is  obeyed. 

What  conqueror  is  there,  who  has  not  seen,  beyond 
the  march  of  his  armies,  some  stubborn  tribe  that  re- 
sisted etill  the  force  which  had  crushed  whole  nations 
in  its  dreatlful  career;  beyond  which,  if  thoy,  too.  had 
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been  crushed,  some  other  tribe  as  stnhhon\  would  still 
have  risen,  to  remind  the  victor  of  his  weakness,  even 
at  the  rery  moment  in  which  his  sway  was  stretched 
over  a  wider  space  than  had  ever  been  covered  with 
slavery  and  misery  before  by  a  single  individual  ?    The 
empire  which  a  rich  man  exercises,  finds  no  nation  or 
tribe  that  wishes  to  resist  it.    It  commands  the  services 
of  man  wherever  man  can  be  reached,  because  it  offers 
to  the  desires  of  man  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever 
objects  of  external  enjoyment  he   is  most  eager  to 
acquire.     From  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  every  thing  that  can  be  rendered  active  is 
put  in  motion  by  him,  who  remains  tranquilly  at  home 
exciting  the  industry  of  those  of  whose  very  existence 
he  is  ignorant,  and  receiving  the  products  of  laI>our 
for  his  own  use,  without  knowiti^  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives them.     It  is  almost  as  in  the  magic  stories  of 
romance^  in  whicli  the  hero  is  represented  as  led  from 
the  castle-gate  by  bands  that  are  invisible  to  him, 
ushered  to  a  splendid  banquet,  where  no  one  seems 
present,  where  wine  is  poured  into  the  poblet  before 
him  at  his  very  wish,  and  luxurious  refrcshment  after 
refreshment  appears  upon  the  board,  but  appears  as 
if  no  hand  had  brought  it.     To  the  rich  man.  in  like 
manner,  whatever  he  wishes  seems  to  come  merely 
because  he  wishes  it  to  come.    Without  knowing  who 
they  are  who  are  contributing  to  his  idle  luxury,  he 
n^ccives  the  gratification  itself,  and  receives  it  from 
hands  tliat  operate  as  in\nsibly  as  the  fairy  hand^s  at 
the  banquet.     He  gathers  around  him  the  [iroducts 
of  every  sea  and  every  soil.     The  sunshine  of  one 
climate,  the  snows  of  another,  are  made  subsidiary  to 
his  urtificiul  wants;   and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  the  particular  arms  which  he  is  every  instant 
setting  in  motion,  or  the  particular  efforts  of  inventive 
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thought  which  he  h  evciy  instant  stimulating,  thew 
can  be  no  douUt  that  such  a  relation  truly  exists, 
which  connects  with  \m  wishes  and  with  his  power 
the  industry  of  those  w}io  labour  on  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  cartli  which  the  cnterpxising  commerce 
of  man  can  reach. 

Since  the  possession  of  wealth  is  thus  the  possession 
of  indirect  power  over  the  labour  of  millions,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  our  desire  of  every  jc^ratification  which 
the  labour  of  millions  can  afford  should  be  att-ended 
with  the  desire  of  that  by  which  the  labour  that  is 
to  minister  to  our  gratification  can  be  commanded. 
When  viewed  in  this  light,  the  desire  of  wealth  is  odIv 
another  form  of  those  very  desires  to  ■which  weallb 
can  be  rendert-d  instrumental,  by  affording  them  the 
means  of  indulgence. 

IJut  the  passion  assumes  a  very  different  appeaiunce. 
when  it  seems  confined  to  the  means  of  exercising  an 
indirect  command  over  the  labours  of  others,  withont 
the  slightest  intention  of  exercising  that   sway,  cer- 
taiidy  without  the  least  attempt  to  exercise  it.      If  he 
who  was  most  desirous  of  wealth  were  most  desirous 
of  obtaining  with  it  those  enjoyments,  in  relation  to 
which  alone  wealth  has  any  value,  there  would  be  no 
mystery  in  avarice;  and  we  should  scarcely  think  of 
giving  it  a  name  as  a  separate  passion  distinct  from 
the  passions  to  whicli  it  was  subservient,  and  of  which 
it  was  only   representative.      But   it  happens,   that 
though  prodigality  may.  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  in  all 
cases,  be  considered  aa  connected  with  avarice,  avarice 
very  often  exists,  and  is  characterized  as  avarice,  only 
when  it  exists  without  any  disposition  to  eraplo}-  for 
purposes  of  enjoyment  what  it  is  so  eager  to  ac<(uire. 
The  mere  gold  is  valued  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  every 
happiness,  when  every  happiness  which  it  truly  affonls. 
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and  without  relation  to  which  it  is  nothing,  is  despised 
as  if  of  little  value  compared  with  that  which  derives 
from  its  power  over  the  very  enjoyments  that  are 
despised,  all  the  absolute  value  which  it  possesses. 

The  anchoret  who,  to  render  himself  more  accept- 
able to  God,  retires  from  the  society  and  service  of 
man;  wlio  sleeps  upon  the  earth;  who  wraps  hia 
feeble  limbs  in  the  coarsest  garments;  who  lives  on 
roots  and  water,  and  seps  his  meagre  frame  waste 
every  day,  without  a  wish  to  restore  its  vigour  by  a 
diet  of  richer  nourishment,  is  one  whose  superstitious 
weakness  wc  may  lament,  while  we  respect  the  very 
error  from  which  it  flows.  But  what  should  we  think 
of  him,  if,  wliilf  he  slept  upon  the  earth,  and  covered 
himself  with  sackcloth,  and  scarcely  tasted  even  his 
scanty  food,  he  were  desirous  of  amassing  the  means 
of  acquiring  the  softest  couches,  the  most  splendid 
robes,  the  ricliest  fare,  the  most  magnificent  palaces? 
Even  this  inconsistency  is  not  all  which  the  world 
exhibits.  There  are  human  beings,  anchorets  of  a 
more  ignoble  order,  who  submit  voluntarily  to  all 
these  privations,  and  who  feel  at  the  same  time  this 
very  desire  of  wealth  which  such  privations  render 
abaolntely  superfluous;  who  have  the  still  greater  io- 
consistency  of  desiring  to  possess  means  of  luxurious 
enjoyments,  while  tbcy  already  have  these  means  in 
their  possession;  who  sleep  on  the  earth,  not  because 
they  think  that  God  has  prohibited  every  sensual  in- 
dulgence, but  because  they  fear  that  their  couches,  if 
they  were  to  lie  upon  them,  would  be  sooner  worn 
out ;  who  clothe  themselves  in  rags,  not  from  humility, 
but  from  pride,  that  trembles  lest  it  should  afterwards 
have  to  appear  in  rags;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of 
inexhaustible  abundauce,  starve,  because  they  do  nut 
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knowhowsoon,  if  a  thousand  improbable  things  should 
happen,  they  may  aftervvanlij  be  obliged  to  starve. 

Poverty,  it  has  been  said,  has  many  wants;  but 
avarice  is  in  want  of  every  thing. 

Dcsunt  inopioe  mulU,  avariti 

"  The  wealth  which  the  miser  only  calls  his  own,"  sars 
Cyprian,  "  he  guards  in  his  coffers  with  the  same  anxi- 
ety of  watchfulness  as  if  it  were  the  money  of  another 
committed  to  his  charge ;  he  has  no  other  possession 
of  it  than  as  hindering  others  to  possess  it.** — **  Peon* 
iiiam  suam  dicnnt,  qnam,  velut  alienam,  doini  elaasam. 
soUicito  laborc  custodiunt-  Possident  ad  hoc  tantoin. 
ne  possidere  alteri  liceat." 

The  picture  which  Pope  gives  us  of  a  celebrated 
miser,  in  one  of  his  Moral  Essays,  absurd,  and  almost 
inconsistent  with  human  reason  as  the  character  mav 
seem  to  be,  is  yet  a  picture  of  no  email  number  of 
mankind ;  and  when  the  character,  in  all  its  deformitv. 
is  not  to  be  traced,  there  are  still  some  features  of  it 
that  present  themselves  to  the  observer,  in  many  indi- 
viduals who  are  misers  only  in  certain  circumstances, 
or  at  certain  moments,  and  who  would  be  astonished 
if  we  were  to  attacli  to  them  so  disgraceful  a  name. 

After  describing  the  miserable  flock-bed,  in  the  worst 
inn's  worst  room,  in  which  the  Diike  of  Buckingham, 
once  that  "life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim," 
closed  his  wretched  existence,  the  jioct  continues, — 

His  Grace'd  £ato  m^  Cutler  could  foresee. 

And  wol],  bo  tliouglt,  advieed  li'iin,  "  Live  like  mo."  _ 

As  well  Lis  Cirace  replied,  "  J_,ifce  yoii,  Sir  Jolm  • 

That  I  cuii  di>  wlieti  all  I  Lave  ia  gone." 

Besolve  me,  HeaAon,  wbicli  of  these  is  worse, 

Waal  witli  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  piirso  ? 

Thy  life  more  wrotcliod,  Ciitlor,  was  eoiifcsa'd,— 

Arise  mic)  toll  me,  was  thy  death  mere  blessM  ? 
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Cutler  saw  tenants  Itrcak,  aiid  hoiu<CJi  full, 
For  very  want — ho  could  not  builJ  a  wall. 
His  only  duuglitLT  in  a  Htmnger'ii  |towcr, 
For  very  wjiut, — he  aniild  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  K^^y  bairs  Lis  reverend  teiiiplos  crowa'd; 
'Twaa  voiy  want  that  sold  tliciti  for  two  pound. 
Wliat  even  denied  a.  curdial  at  Lia  end, 
Banieh'd  tlio  ductor,  und  cxpell'd  the  friend  ? 
What  but  a  want,  which  you  j^rtmps  think  ina4, 
Yet  thoosouds  fool, — the  want  of  what  he  had  ! ' 

1  have  already  said,  that  if  avarice  consisted  merely 
iu  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  wealtli  by  which  we  might 
command  the  gratification  of  our  direct  dcairee,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  it  at  all  mysterious,  since  it  would 
be  ouly  another  form  of  these  very  desires ;  and  that 
the  mystery  of  this  strange  passion  arises  only  when 
the  enjoyments  which  it  could  command  are  sacrificed 
to  the  mere  possession  of  the  means  of  couimaudiiig 
them.  It  then,  indeed,  presents  phenomena  truly 
worthy  of  being  analyzed,  not  merely  as  striking  in 
themselves,  but  as  illustrative  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant general  principles  of  our  mental  constitution. 

It  is,  in  the  tirst  place,  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
avarice  does  not  arise  from  any  essential  quality  of 
the  wealth  itself  as  a  mere  substance.  You  cannot 
suppose  that,  independent  of  the  relative  value  which 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  these  two  metals  has  pro- 
duced, a  mass  of  gold  would  be  much  more  desirable 
than  a  mass  of  iron.  It  must  originally,  tlien,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  miser,  as  of  every  other  person,  have  de- 
rived its  high  value  from  the  command  over  the  labour 
of  others,  or  the  actual  possessions  of  others,  which 
it  was  capable  of  transferring  to  every  one  into  whoso 
hands  it  might  pass,  or  from  the  distinction  which 

'  Pope's  Moral  Es3ny3,  Ep.  III.  v.  815-332. 
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the  possession  of  what  is  rare  and  universally  desired 
always  confera. 

The  common  theory  of  the  value  attaclicd  by  the 
miser  to  the  mere  s}Tiihol  of  enjoyment,  is  that  the 
symbol,  by  the  influence  of  the  general  laws  of  asso- 
ciation,  becomes  representative  of  the  enjoyment  itself. 
We  have  so  frequently  considered  money  as  that  which 
affords  U3  various  pleasures,  tliat  the  value  which  we 
attach  to  the  pleasures  thomdelves,  is  transferred  to 
that  which  we  know  will  always  produce  them  when 
exchanged  for  the  enjoyment ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  such  an  association  does  truly  take  ]>lace, 
and  must  take  place,  though  not  in  a  few  iudividuul-i 
only,  but  in  all  niankiud,  as  long  as  this  well-known 
principle  of  the  general  mental  constitution  continues 
to  operate.  But  still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mystery  in  this  case  remains  very  nearly  the  same  as 
beforo.  The  theory  accounts,  iudeed,  and  accounts 
most  satisfactorily,  for  a  value  beyond  its  intrinsic 
use,  which  the  raiser,  like  every  one  else,  may  attach 
to  gold ;  but  it  docs  not  explain  the  peculiar  associ- 
ations in  his  mind  which  form  the  very  difficulty  in 
question,  tbat  very  high  value  which  he  alone  discovers 
in  it;  a  value  so  far  surpassing  that  of  the  quantity 
of  enjoyment  which  it  may  command,  that  the  miser 
seldom  thinks  of  spending,  tbat  is  to  say,  of  exchang- 
ing the  mere  symbol  of  eeijoyment  for  the  enjoyment 
itself,  while  be  thinks  with  insatiable  a^'idity  of  ac- 
cumulating what  is  not  to  be  spent.  The  common 
theory,  therefore,  is  manifestly  defective.  Let  us  in- 
quire, then,  whether  a  nicer  analysis  may  not  aiford  us 
a  solution. 

No  one,  I  conceive,  originally,  and  without  regard 
to  its  value  in  exchange,  could  prize  a  piece  of  gold 
much  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  any  thing  else  that 
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had  physical  properties  of  equal  direct  utility;  and 
orij^inally,  too,  I  conceive,  from  the  indisputable  in- 
fluence of  time  ill  all  our  desires,  that  if  all  other  cir- 
cumstancea  were  the  Bame,  no  one  would  prefer  to  a 
present  pleasure,  a  pleasure  of  exactly  the  same  inten- 
sity and  duration  at  any  distant  period.  For  both 
these  reasons,  avarice,  as  it  exists  in  maturer  life,  could 
not  be  an  immediate  passion,  but  must  have  required 
certain  circumstances  to  produce  or  foster  it. 

The  circumstances  which  1  conceive  to  have  most 
effect  in  heightening  the  value  of  the  symbol  or  instru- 
ment of  enjoyment  above  the  enjoyment  itself,  is  the 
comparative  pprniauoiice  of  the  one,  and  the  very  fugi- 
tive nature  of  the  otlier.  Before  the  boy  lays  out  his 
penny  in  the  purchase  of  an  apple  or  an  orange,  it  ap- 
pears to  hiin  valuable  chiefly  as  the  mode  of  obtaining 
tiie  appic  or  orange.  But  the  fruit,  agreeable  as  it  may 
have  been  while  it  lasted,  is  soon  devoureJ,  its  value, 
with  respect  to  him,  has  wholly  ceased ;  and  the  penny 
be  knows  is  still  in  existence,  and  would  have  been 
still  his  own  if  the  fruit  had  not  been  purchased.  He 
thinks  of  the  penny,  therefore,  as  existing  now,  and 
existing  without  any  thing  which  lie  can  oppose  to  ifc 
as  equivalent,  and  the  feeling  of  regret  arises, — the 
wish  that  he  had  not  made  the  purchase,  and  that  the 
penny,  as  still  existing,  and  equally  capable  as  before 
of  procuring  some  new  enjoyment,  had  continued  in 
his  pocket.  The  feeling  of  regret  thus  associated  with 
the  loss  of  bis  penny,  will,  by  frequent  repetition,  be 
still  more  intimately  combined  with  the  very  concep- 
tion of  those  little  purchases  to  which  his  appetites 
otbertvise  might  lead  him.  It  will  seem  a  serious 
evil  to  part  with  that,  the  pain  of  having  parted  with 
which  was  a  serious  evil  before.  The  regret,  of  course, 
must  vary  with  the  mode  in  which  the  boy  has  most 
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frequently  laid  out  the  contents  of  his  little  pane,  so 
as  to  present,  or  not  to  present  to  his  luind,  tlie  eqai- 
valent  enjoyment  for  which  the  power  of  oktainiiig 
afterwards  a  similar  amount  of  enjoyment  was  re- 
signed. If  he  have  purchased  any  thing  which  retaini 
a  permanent  value,  the  regret  will  be  less  likely  to 
ariee;  while  the  pleasure  received  from  the  purcbue, 
as  frequently  presented  to  his  mind  during  the  per- 
manent possession,  will,  on  the  contrary,  accustom 
him  to  value  money  only  as  the  instrument  of  ohtain- 
ing  what  he  feels  to  be  eo  valuahle.  It  will  he  the 
same  if  he  have  given  it  away  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress; since,  in  this  case,  though  nothing  absolutely 
permanent  is  possessed  by  him,  the  pleasure  of  the 
thought  itself,  as  often  as  the  thought  recurs,  may 
almost  be  considered  as  something  permanent.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  think  of  his  penny  without 
thinking  of  this  also,  not  as  a  pleasure  wholly  past, 
like  that  of  fniit  or  sweatmeats  devoured,  but  as  a 
pleasure  still  ]*resent  and  never-fading,  and  accom- 
panied, therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  which 
precludes  all  regret.  Our  first  expenses,  then,  like  all 
the  subsequent  expenses  of  our  raaturcr  years,  may 
be  attended,  according  to  circumstances,  either  with 
regret  or  satisfaction ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
much  of  the  future  avarice  of  the  man  may  depend  on 
the  nature  of  a  few  purchases  made  by  the  boy,  ac- 
cordiiig  us  these  may  have  been  of  a  kind  to  give 
greater  or  less  occasion  to  the  feeling  of  regret,  and  to 
the  subsequent  association  of  this  feeling  with  the 
very  notion  of  any  little  expense. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  very  early  connexion 
which  iu  this  manner  takes  jdace  between  prodigality 
and  avarice, — a  connexion  which  continues  to  subsist, 
as  I  have  already  said,  almost  universally  in  niaturer  life. 
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But  to  return  to  our  little  miser;  it  must  not  bo 
supposed  that  the  regret  which  is  early  associated 
with  expense,  approaches  the  nature  of  that  extreme 
fear  of  parting  with  money  which  constitutes  the  ava- 
rice of  manhootl.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  produce 
a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the  habite  of  many 
years  may  strengthen  into  parsimony.  In  the  boy  it 
may  be  scarcely  more  than  what  is  counted  only  fru- 
gality in  a  man,  and  ranked  among  the  virtues  ;  but  a 
boy  that  is  frugal  aa  man  is  frugal,  is  a  miser  of 
other  years. 

When  the  feeling  of  regret  baa  been  frequently 
blended  in  a  very  lively  manner  with  the  conception 
of  expense,  it  is,  of  course,  readily  suggested  again  in 
simitar  circumstances.  In  every  purchase  there  must 
be  something  given  away,  as  well  as  something  re- 
ceived ;  and  according  as  the  mind  is  led  more  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other  of  these,  it  will  be  more  or  less 
ready  to  make  the  exchange.  If  its  thought  have 
turned  chiefly  to  the  agreeable  object  which  it  wishes 
to  acquire,  as,  where  the  object  is  very  pleasing,  it 
TviU  naturally  do,  unless  counteracted  by  opposite  sug- 
gestions, it  will  gladly  make  the  purchase  ;  but  i^ 
when  any  such  wish  arises,  its  thought  be  turned,  in 
consequence  of  former  feelings  of  regret,  chiefly  to  that 
which  it  must  give  to  obtain  the  object,  and  if  the 
principal  reflection  be,  "  IIow  many  other  things  as 
valuable,  or  more  valuable,  couhl  this  money  procure, 
and  what  regret,  therefore,  sliall  I  afterwards  feel  if 
I  have  parted  with  it  for  this  one,"  the  very  desire  of 
making  the  purchase  may  cease  altogether,  from  the 
mere  suggestion  of  the  various  other  agreeable  objects, 
the  acquisition  of  which  the  purchase  of  this  one 
would  preclude.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  deli- 
berate rejection,  will  of  course  connect  more  and  more 
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■witli  the  very  feeling  of  deliberation,  as  to  any  little 
expense,  that  feeling  of  rejection  which  was  its  former 
attendant. 

I  may  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  a  guinea 
were  sigiiiHcaut  only  of  one  species  of  onjoymont,  to 
the  same  amount  which  it  might  procure  in  exchange*^ 
its  value  would  not  be  felt  in  so  lively  a  manner,  even 
by  the  most  avaricious.  But  it  recalls  to  the  mind 
not  one  species  of  enjoyment  merely  which  it  might 
conmianci,  but  as  many  species  as  there  are  objects  to 
be  purchased  with  it.  The  longer  we  dwell  on  it, 
therefore,  the  more  valuable  does  it  seem,  because  it 
8ut|;gcsts  more  of  tlicse  equivalents,  all  of  which  it 
Beems  in  his  power  of  commanding  them  to  condense 
within  itself.  Accordingly,  to  the  miser,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  this  contemplation,  a  guinea  is  almost 
like  a  thousand ;  aud  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  any  single  object  which  a  guinea  could  pur- 
chase, should  seem  to  him  trifling,  when  compared 
with  the  precious  coin  itself,  which  is  felt  as  the  equi- 
valent of  many. 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  influence 
of  habit,  in  endearing  to  us,  with  a  value  far  beyond 
its  intrinsic  use,  tlie  most  trifling  object  that  has  been 
long  familiar  to  us,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  this, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  number  of  past  enjoyments, 
that  were  condensed,  as  it  were,  in  our  very  notion  of 
the  object ;  the  loss  of  which,  accordingly,  seemed  to 
us,  by  a  sort  of  momentary  illusion,  to  be  not  the  loss 
of  the  trifling  object  alone,  but  tiie  loss  of  those  more 
important  delights  that  give  it  an  imaginary  value, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  separate  from  it. 
To  part  with  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  part  with  all 
the  pleasures  that  seem  contained  in  its  very  nature,  or 
of  which,  at  least,  it  is  representative  to  our  thought. 
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An  illusion  of  the  same  kind,  T  conceive,  operates 
very  powerfully  oa  the  miser.  He  has  so  often  medi- 
tated on  the  worth  of  a  guinea^  in  its  relation  to 
different  objects,  that  it  appears  to  him  not  a  mere 
piece  of  gold,  nor  the  representative  only  of  one  small 
amount  of  enjoyment,  but  the  power  of  obtaining 
almost  innumerable  things ;  and  the  very  conception 
of  the  loss  of  it  is,  therefore,  like  the  loss,  not  of 
one  of  those  things  only,  but  of  every  thing  which 
it  might  have  procured.  It  is  as  if  he  were 
giving  away  a  treasure ;  because  it  represents  to  bis 
mind,  iu  tlie  conception  of  its  various  equivalents, 
as  many  things  as  a  treasure  would  be  necessary  for 
purchasing. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  I  consider  as 
having  great  weij^ht  with  tlie  miser,  though,  when  first 
stated,  it  may  seem  to  you  perhaps  to  imply  an  absur- 
dity too  great  even  for  momentary  illusion;  for  the  mo- 
mentary illusion  even  of  a  mind  subject  to  so  much 
illusion  as  that  of  the  miser  must  certainly  be  allowed 
to  be,  whatever  theory  we  may  form  of  its  feelings.  To 
the  avaricious  there  are  two  thoughts  which  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  constantly  present ;  the  thought  of 
what  they  possess,  and  the  thought  of  some  enormous 
sum,  to  wliich  perhaps  they  look,  as  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  their  sordid  ambition.  Every  petty  gain  is  no 
sooner  made  than  it  is  instantly  added  to  tiie  sum  al- 
ready possessed,  and  the  new  amount  repeatedly  mea- 
sured with  the  greater  sum  that  is  only  ho])ed.  It  is 
valued  not  for  itself  only,  but  as  a  part  of  these  far 
greater  products.  The  loss  of  the  small  sum,  therefore, 
however  insignificant  in  itself,  is  not  the  loss  of  it  only, 
but  is  felt  as  if  it  were  the  loss  of  much  more.  It  is 
as  if  the  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  the  half 
million,  which  it  was  before  bo  delightful  to  contera- 
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plate,  could  no  longer  be  contemplated  with  the  same 
satisfaction ;  at)  if  it,  the  splendid  wliule,  Iiad  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  hy  the  loss  of  that  which  wa«  one  of 
its  constituent  pai-ts.  The  illusion  is  bat  a  momen- 
tary one  indeed,  yet  still  it  recurs  as  often  as  the  loss 
itself  becomes  an  object  of  thought;  and  a  single 
guinea  is  thus  regretted,  almost  with  the  same  anguish 
of  heart  as  if  the  loss  of  it  had  been  actual  poverty, 
because  it  is  truly  a  part,  and  considered  chiefly  as  a 
part  of  that  |,'reat  whole,  the  loss  of  which  would, 
without  all  question,  be  actual  poverty. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  conceive,  that  the  miser,  when 
the  avarice  is  extreme,  seriously  trembles  at  approach- 
ing poverty,  when  he  is  forced  to  be  at  the  slightest 
exjiense.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  he  could  not 
seriously  believe  this,  if  he  discerned  clearly  the  insig- 
nificant proportion  which  the  expense  bore  to  his 
actual  wealth.  But  it  ia  a  part  of  the  whole;  it  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  conception  of  the  whole; 
and  the  loss  of  it,  therefore,  being  inconsistent  with 
the  possession  of  the  whole,  seems  for  the  moment  to 
take  that  wliole  from  him.  He  thinks,  with  a  sort  of 
giddy  terror,  that  he  is  falling  into  poverty,  firm  as 
bis  golden  support  may  be ;  very  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  one  that  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
with  the  firmest  footing,  still  feels  every  moment,  in 
the  vivid  conception  of  the  possible  fall,  as  if  he  were 
truly  tumbling  down  the  dreadful  abyss.  If  a  small 
parapet  had  been  between  hini  and  the  precipice,  it 
could  not  have  made  bis  footing  more  firm,  but  it 
would  have  prevented  the  agony  of  j^iddy  terror;  if 
the  few  guineas,  in  like  manner,  had  not  been  lost,  the 
miser  scarcely  could  be  said  to  be  richer  than  after 
the  loss*  but  the  conception  of  poverty  would  not 
have  been  excited,  that  conception  which  rises  to  the 
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mirnl  with  sucli  increased  reality  when  tliere  is  any 
real  loiss,  however  trifling,  with  the  notion  of  which 
the  imajfinary  loss  of  the  whole  actual  wealth  admits 
of  being  blended. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  specnlation, 
as  to  the  momentary  illusion  by  which  the  loss  of  a 
]iart,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  frequently  dwell- 
ing on  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  becomes  for  the 
moment,  like  tlie  loas  of  that  great  wliole*  itself, — an 
illusion  which  seems  to  rac  to  arise  very  naturally 
from  the  common  principles  of  the  mind,  as  exem- 
plified in  many  other  analogous  feelings,  and  without 
which,  or  some  similar  illii^^ion,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  extreme 
avarice  ;  still,  whether  this  speculation  be  admitted  or 
rejected,  the  remarks  as  to  the  influence  of  regret,  in 
j)roducing  associations  favourable  to  the  production 
and  growth  of  avarice,  will  not  be  the  less  just. 
While  the  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mind  continue  as 
at  present,  it  is  impossible  that  the  feeling  of  regret 
should  attend  many  little  purchases  which  the  child 
may  have  made,  without  some  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
the  similar  purchases  which  he  may  be  led  to  make 
again. — an  uneasiness  which  those  who  know  the 
growth  of  feelings  in  the  mind  from  very  small  begin- 
nings, will  not  be  surprised  to  sec  afterwards  expand- 
ed into  all  the  anxieties,  and  horrors,  and  madness  of 
avarice. 

The  chief  circumstance  of  distinction,  then,  of  the 
theory  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  to  you,  from 
the  evident  inadequacy  of  the  common  theory,  is.  that 
instead  of  making  the  passion  of  the  miser  to  depend 
on  the  pleasing  association  of  enjoyment,  it  founds  it 
chiefly  on  an  association  of  an  opposite  kind,  of  the 
painful  feeling  of  regret.     The  remembrances  which 
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rise  to  liia  tnind  are  not  so  much  those  of  the  few 
moments  of  some  agreeable  purchase,  as  of  the  more 
lasting  wish  that  the  purchase  had  not  been  made. 
It  is  not  }mp]>iness,  then,  in  its  shadon'y  form,  which 
is  for  ever  playing  around  his  heart,  even  when  he  con- 
templates the  very  symbols  of  happiness.  It  is  pos- 
sible pain,  not  possible  pleasure;  fear,  far  more  than 
hope;  poverty  itself,  with  all  the  wretched  images  of 
the  wants  that  attend  it,  in  the  very  redundancy  of  a 
wealth  which  it  would  weary  every  one  but  its  never 
weary  possessor  and  calculator  to  compote. 

This  theory  of  avarice,  as  founded  on  suggestions  of 
regret  and  not  of  pleasure^  explains  very  rea^iily  some 
facts,  which  otherwise,  I  cannot  bnt  think,  would  be 
absolutely  inexplicable.  Nothing  is  more  truly  re- 
markable, for  example,  than  the  dis]>roportioned  vex- 
ation of  the  miser  at  losses  of  very  different  amount. 
The  loss  of  a  guinea,  or  even  of  a  shilling,  gives  him 
frequently  the  same  uneasiness  as  the  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand guineas ;  and  he  who  would  not  give  away  a 
guinea  without  the  most  compunctious  terror,  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  give  away  one  thousand, 
perhaps  with  less  difficulty,  certainly  with  less  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety,  than  if  it  had  been  a  much 
smaller  sum.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  dispropor- 
tion I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  feeling  of  regret,  which 
I  regard  as  the  predominant  feeling  in  the  complex 
associations  of  the  raiser,  has  been  more  frequently 
attached  to  the  loss  of  a  smaller  sum,  such  as  that 
which  is  given  away  in  common  purchases,  and  arises, 
therefore,  more  readily  to  the  mind,  merely  because 
it  has  been  thus  more  frequently  associated.  A 
guinea  has  been  regretted  a  thousand  times, — -a  thou- 
sand guineas  have  perhaps  never  once  been  regretted, 
because  they  have  never  been  given  away  before.     A, 
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large  sum  may,  indeed,  be  analyzed  into  its  constituent 
parts,  with  the  cunceptiun  of  the  loss  of  which  the 
painful  regret  might  be  supposed  to  arise  as  before ; 
but  this  analytic  reduction  requires  an  operation  of 
thought,  whicli  takes  place  less  readily  than  the  sim- 
ple suggestion  of  feelings,  attached  by  frequent  recur- 
rence to  the  petty  loss  itself.  So  much  of  avarice,  at 
least  of  what  appears  most  ridiculous  and  sordid  in 
avarice,  consists  in  the  pitiful  saving  of  a  few  shillings 
of  those  small  sums  which  occur  to  the  demand  of 
every  hour,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  being  most  fre- 
quently combined  with  regret  in  some  stronger  or 
slighter  degree,  that  it  has  been  said,  with  great  truth, 
that  a  verj-  few  pounds  in  the  year,  laid  out  as  other 
people  would  lay  them  out,  would  save  almost  any 
one  from  being  counted  a  miser. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  those  who  in  early  youth  have 
struggled  with  extreme  penury,  and  who  have  been 
suddenly  raised  to  affluence,  not  to  have  at  their  heart 
what  may  seem  like  original  constitutional  avarice  to 
those  who  do  not  reflect  on  its  cause, — a  lore  of 
money  when  the  love  of  money  seems  so  little  neces- 
sary to  them. — a  terror  of  expense  which  was  once 
only  economy,  but  which  is  economy  no  more.  They 
carry  with  tliem  the  feelings  that  have  attended  their 
expenses,  in  a  situation  in  which  any  little  gain  was 
of  great  relative  value,  and  any  little  departure  from 
extreme  frugality  would  have  been  ruin  ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  with  every  desire  of  doing  good,  when  they 
think  of  their  large  fortune,  and  of  the  means  of 
bounty  which  it  aifords  them,  they  do  little  good  in 
detail,  because,  in  their  actual  benefactions,  the  feel- 
ings which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to 
sums  that  were  once  great  to  them,  continue  still,  by 
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tlie  influence  of  more  association,  to  arise,  when  the 
sums  which  tliey  tremble  to  give  away  are,  in  relation 
to  their  ample  means,  truly  insignificant.  A  few 
guineas  in  their  dmritics,  as  in  their  expenses  of  every 
sort,  seem  to  tliem  a  lai^e  sum,  because  tliey  eeemed 
to  them  a  large  sum  for  the  greater  part  perhaps  of  a 
long  life.  They  arc  misers  merely  because  they  once 
were  poor,  not  because  they  are  indifferent  to  distress. 

When,  in  sucli  uircumstaiices  of  sudden  change  of 
fortune,  the  heart  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  change, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he  who  is  now 
ricb,  has,  even  in  indigence,  been  accustonietl  to  look 
to  wealth  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  gratifying  those 
generous  wishes  which  he  now,  therefore,  delights  to 
gratify ;  unrestrained  in  his  bounty  by  any  feeling  of 
regret,  because  the  chief  regret  which  be  felt  before 
was  that  of  not  being  able  to  bestow  a  relief,  the 
power  of  bestowing  which  he  now  feels  to  be  so  ines- 
timable a  part  of  riches. 

In  these  remarks  on  tlie  gro\\'th  of  avarice,  I  have 
considered  chiefly  that  part  of  the  process  which  is 
the  least  obvious.  There  is  one  more  obvious  cir- 
cumstance, which  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  neglected  in 
the  theory  of  this  passion  ;  the  distinction  which  great 
wealth  confers,  like  every  thing  which  is  possessed 
only  by  a  few,  and  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  desir- 
ous of  possessing.  Of  the  influence  of  tiiis  mere  dis- 
tinction as  an  object  of  satisfaction  and  desire  to  the 
miser,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  it  is  an  influence 
which  increases  always  as  the  amount  of  wealth 
already  accumulated  increases.  The  smallest  sub- 
traction from  the  illustrious  amount,  lessens  in  his 
eyes  his  own  dignity.  It  seems  to  him  delight- 
ful to  be  constantly  adding  to  that  which,  at  every  ' 
addition^  makes  him  more  and  more  illustrious.     To 
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take  any  thing  from  the  heap  reverses  tliis  process. 
He  feeis  thut  he  is  less  than  he  was;  and  with  this 
feeling,  which  is  painful  in  itself,  he  does  not  pause  to 
think  how  very  little  he  is  less ;  and  how  very  near  in 
glory  one  who  possesses  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  is 
to  him  who  possesses  a  huudred  thousand  pounds  and 
a  shilling. 

The  union  of  all  these  feelings  tn  their  highest  de- 
gree is  probably  necessary  to  form  the  perfect  miser, 
as  he  exists  only,  in  rare  cases,  for  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  But  in  those  half  misers,  of  whom  the 
world  is  full,  they  exist  in  various  degrees  and  pro- 
portions, producing  those  singular  contrasts  of  feelings 
and  situations,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  if  they  were 
not  lamentable  and  disgusting. 

Not  only  the  low-born  and  otit 
Think  glory  nothing  bat  the  l)eamB  of  gold. 
The  first  v<»ung  lord,  whom  in  (lie  Mall  you  meet, 
Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks  in  Lombard  Street, 
From  rewued  CAiidle-cnds  who  ratse<l  a  sura, 
And  starves,  to  join  a  |>CDDy  to  a  plumb. 
For  love,  young,  Doblo,  rich  Custnlio  dies ; 
Xamc  but  the  fair, — love  swells  into  bis  eyes. 
Diviuo  Monimia  I  thy  fond  fears  lay  down  ; 
No  rival  can  prevail — but  balf-a-crown.' 

According  as  these  feelings  rise  more  or  less 
strongly,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  accordiug  as  the 
notion  of  any  particular  sum,  which  may  suggest 
eitiicr  the  enjoyment  that  may  be  afforded  by  it,  or 
the  regret  that  may  attend  its  loss,  suggests  one  of 
these  rather  than  the  other,  we  are  to  account  for 
those  sudden  alternations  of  avarice  and  gonfM'osity 
which  occasionally  appear  in  the  same  character. 
"  There  is  no  one  circumstance,"  says  Fielding,  "  in 
'  Young's  Love  of  Fame,  Sal.  iv. 
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which  the  distempers  of  the  mind  bear  a  more  exaet 
analogy  to  those  whicli  are  called  bodily,  than  in  that 
aptness  which  both  have  to  a  relapse.  This  is  plain  in 
the  violent  diseases  of  ambition  and  avarice.  I  have 
known  ambition,  when  cured  at  court  by  frequeut 
disappointments,  (which  are  the  only  pbysic  for  it,) 
to  break  out  again  in  a  contest  for  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  at  an  arizes ;  and  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
had  80  far  conquered  avarice  as  to  give  away  many  a 
eixpence,  that  comforted  himself,  at  last,  on  his  death- 
bed by  making  a  crafty  and  advantageous  bargain  con- 
cerninjB;  hia  ensuing  funeral  with  an  undertaker  who 
had  married  his  only  child." 

It  is  very  evident,  according  to  that  analysis  of  the 
passion  of  the  miser,  on  which  I  have  ventured,  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  approaching  and  certain 
death,  as  in  the  case  now  quoted,  could  not  have  any 
great  effect  In  lessening  the  delight  of  sncb  a  bargain ; 
because  the  delight  of  profit  to  the  miser  does  not  de- 
pend on  enjoyment  afterwards  to  arise  from  it,  bat 
on  feelings  of  the  past,  associated  with  the  mere  gain 

itself,  or  with  the  loss  of  gain.     Gain  is  still  delight- 

ful,  loss  still  painful  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as  ia^H 
emotions  that  agree  scarcely  in  any  other  respect  ;^^ 
the  scenes  and  countenances  which  he  loves  are  still 
beautiful  to  him  who  knows  that  death  is  soon  to 
separate  him  from  every  thing  which  he  admires  on 
earth,  and  that  the  loveliness,  therefore,  which  he 
still  sees  in  all  his  eloquent  expression  of  continued 
gentleness  and  kindness,  is  a  loveliness  that,  in  all 
which  it  expresses,  must  be  lost  to  him. 

It  is  equally  evident,  according  to  the  same  analy- 
sis, that  an  accession  of  wealth,  however  great,  to  that 
which  was  perhaps  only  a  competence  before,  will 
have  little  chance  of  lessening  avarice,  but  may,  on 
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the  contrary,  aa  we  see  with  surprise  in  many  cases 
of  this  etrango  moral  anomaly,  increase  the  very 
avarice  that  was  before  scarcely  market!  as  sordid,  by 
rendering  more  valuable  that  rich  amount  which  it 
would  be  painful  to  dimininh  by  such  ordinai-y  ex- 
penses as  even  frugality  allows.  The  larger  the  sum 
possessed,  the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  that 
beautiful  combination  of  arithmetical  figures  which 
delights  the  iQiagination  as  often  as  it  rises  like  a 
dream  of  heaven  ;  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  only  dream 
of  heaven  that  does  arise  to  the  miser,  in  that  volun- 
tary wretchedness  to  which  he  has  condemned  himself, 
— a  wretchedness  that  has  all  the  mortifications  of 
penance,  without  the  thoughts  of  virtue  and  holiness. 
by  which  penance  is  more  than  soothed,  and  that 
must  be  ever  miserable,  because  a  cessation  of  the 
miseries  that  are  tlius  voluntarily  induced,  would  be 
itself  a  wretchedness  still  more  dreadful  than  what  is 
voluntarily  suflered. 

There  are  various  applications  of  the  theory,  which 
flow  from  it  so  endcntly,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
occupy  your  time  in  pointing  them  out.  One  conclu- 
sion, however,  of  great  practical  importance,  it  may 
be  of  advantage  to  state  particularly.  If  avarice,  a»s 
I  conceive,  has  its  origin  chiefly  in  tlie  feelings  of 
regret  that  attend  the  early  expenses  of  the  child,  it 
must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent,  as  much 
QS  possible,  these  primary  feelings  of  regret,  by  endea^ 
vouring  to  lead  him  to  employ  the  little  money  which 
is  at  his  disposal  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  the 
very  remembrance  of  the  little  transfer  pleasing  to 
him.  When  the  child  hastens  to  throw  away  what- 
ever is  given  to  hira  in  the  gratification  of  his  glut- 
tonous appetite,  we  think  that  we  perceive  only  pro- 
digality arisiug.  It  is  future  parsimony,  on  the  con- 
voy. III.  2  E 
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trary,  which  we  chiefly  see, — a  parsimony  which  will 
be  quick  to  regret,  because  it  has  been  tliooghtlesslr 
quick  to  squander;  or  rather,  it  is  that  mixture  of 
prodigality  and  avarice  which  almost  every  prodigal 
exhtbita, — that  so^ietas  lu.vuriae  el  sordium^  of  which 
the  younger  Pliny  speaks  with  so  much  detestution 
when  he  describes  them  as  singly  most  unworthy  of 
the  noble  nature  of  man,  but  still  more  wretchedly 
disgiBceful  when  combined,  "quae  cum   sint  turpis- 
sima,  discrcta  ac  separata,  turpius  junguntur."     Even 
in  mature  life,  the  yery  necessities  to  which  luxurious 
oxtravafrance  leads,  preclude  all  possibility  of  being 
generous ;  and  the  generous  desires  which  it  is  thus 
impossible  to  gratify,  merely  on  account  of  selfish  in- 
dulgences, soon  cease  to  be  felt  at  all.     The  prodi«Tal 
is  thus  almost  necessarily  a  miser,  without  thinking 
that  he  is  so  ;  because  he  is  constantly  throwing  away 
the  money  which  he  obtains,  he  forgets  the  rapacity 
of  his  desires  themselves :  his  avarice  is  not,  indeed, 
the  avarice  of  him  who  lives  and  dies  in  raifs  and 
wretchedness ;  but,  to  borrow  a  very  happy  expression 
of  Marmontel,  it  "  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  passions 
which  can  be  satisfied  with  gold." 


LECTURE  LXX. 


III.  Pvotpectitt  Emot\OH$. — 6.  Detire  of  Poieer, — 0/  indirgct 
Power,  as  in  Ararke^ — /-ondndetl. — 7.  Dative  of  tA«  Affaction 
ofthoi'i  aroancl  rtt. — 8.  Desire  of  Ghrff. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gewtlemen,  was  occupied  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  one  of  the  most  seemingly 
anomalous  of  human  passions, — a  passion  that  has  for 
its  object  what  is  directly  valuable  only  in  relation  to 
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other  desires,  that  disregards,  however,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  these  Tcry  desires  to  which  its  object  may  be 
considered  only  as  instrumental,  and  that  yet  continues, 
with  nmd  avidity,  to  labour  to  accnmulate  what,  but 
for  tiie  enjoyments  which  arc  despised  and  viewed  al- 
niost  with  terror,  is  a  burden,  and  nothing  more, — a 
mass  of  cumbrous  matter,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
acquire,  and  anxious  to  keep,  of  no  more  value  in  it- 
self, when  stamped  with  tlie  marks  of  national  cur- 
rency, than  when  it  was  buried,  with  other  dross,  iii 
the  original  darkness  of  the  mine. 

In  what  manner  the  passion  of  avarice  is  most  pro- 
bably formed  in  the  mind,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
you,  by  a  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  that  may  be 
supposed  most  likely  to  diversify  the  early  pecuniary 
tnuisactious  of  the  little  barterer,  who  begins  in  his 
exchange  of  pence  for  toys  and  sweetmeats,  that  traf- 
fic which,  in  more  important  purchases,  is  to  continue 
through  life, — which  renders  the  preservation  of  life 
itself,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  external  pleasures, 
a  sort  of  commerce,  and  makes  merchants,  therefore, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  terra,  of  the  proudest  of 
mankind,  who  may  think,  periiaps,  that  the  merchan- 
dise which  they  exercise  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
expense,  but  who,  in  their  most  luxurious  and  prodi- 
gal expenses,  are  only  traders  in  gold  and  conunoditiea, 
the  barterers  of  certain  sums  of  gold  for  certain  quan- 
tities of  other  commodities,  which,  by  mutual  oooseDt, 
are  received  as  equivalents. 

In  this  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  tho 
pBSfiion  of  tlie  young  miser  may  be  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate, we  found  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  a  process  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  commonly  assigned  as  its 
origin ;  and  explained,  I  flatter  myself,  in  conformity 
with  the  theory  which  we  were  led  to  form,  many 
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aeeming  irregularities  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
the  passion,  for  which  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  account 
on  any  other  principle. 

In  relation  to  the  general  moral  character  of  the 
indiridoal  who  is  suhject  to  it,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  passion  that  strips  him  so  completely  of  all 
that  was  originally  noble  in  his  constitution,  as  ararioe 
in  its  extreme  degree.     Almost  every  other  passion, 
however  inconsistent  it  may  he  with  the  higher  hon- 
ours of  our  social  nature,  has  yet  some  direct  relation 
to  mankind.     Sensuality  itself  is  not  wholly  selfish. 
The  more  refined  voluptuary  seeks  society  to  enliron 
and  embellish  his  pleasures;   and  even  he   who  has 
stupified,  in  drunken  excesses,  not  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties only,  but  almost  the  very  feelings  that  render  him 
a  moral  being,  finds  the  madness  of  the  maddest  drunk- 
enness a  more  animating  pleasure  when  shared  witli 
some  wretched  half-Iiuman  maniac  like  himself.     Even 
the  passions  that  are  absolutely  malignant,  and  that, 
in  sejiarating  their  victim  from  the  kind  offices,  and 
from  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  seem  to  break  the 
very  bond  of  social  affinity,  still  bring  the  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  the  emotions  of  living  beings,  as  objects  ever 
present  to  the  mind,  and  thus  connect  man,  in  some 
measure,  with  man,  even  in  appearing  to  throw  them 
off  with  violence  firom   each  other.     He  who  hates 
must  at  least  have  man  before  him,  and   must  feel 
some  common  tie  that  connects  him  with  the   very 
object  of  his  hate.     But  to  the  miser,  there  is  uo  tie 
of  human  feeling.     There  are  no  propinquities  to  him, 
no  friendships;  but  the  place  of  these  is  supplied,  and 
fully  supplied,  by  the  single  passion  which  occupies 
his  heart.     It  is  not  man,  but  a  mass  of  inanimate 
matter,  which  is  ever  before  his  mind,  and  ahuost  ever 
before  hia  very  eyes,  or  at  least  which  would  be  almost 
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ever  before  his  eyes,  if  there  were  no  fear  of  exposing 
OS  booty  what  would  otherwise  be  the  delight  of  hia 
unceasing  contemplation.  He  thinks,  indeed,  and 
toils;  bi.t  he  thinks  only  of  gold,  toils  only  for  gold; 
and  if  bis  gold  could  be  doubled  by  the  anniliilation 
of  all  beside,  he  would  care  little,  perhaps,  though  no 
other  object  were  to  exist,  hut  the  mass  which  he  has 
to  measure  or  compute,  and  himself  the  sole  happy 
meaeurer  or  computer  of  it.  In  his  very  nature,  in- 
deed, be  becomes  himself  almost  as  little  human  as 
that  which  he  adores.  Where  his  gold  is  buried,  his 
adections  too  are  buried.  The  figure  which  Salvian 
uses,  in  speaking  of  this  moral  torpor  of  the  miser,  is 
scarcely  too  bold  a  one, — that  his  soul  assimilates  it- 
self to  his  treasure,  and  is  transmuted,  as  it  were,  into 
a  mere  earthy  mass.  "Mens  thesaurizontis  thesaurum 
suura  sequitur,  et  quasi  in  naturam  terrestris  substau- 
tiae  demutatur." 

Even  if  this  moral  torpor  to  every  kind  affection 
were  all,  the  passion  of  the  miser,  contemptible  as  it 
might  seem,  would  still  be  only  an  object  of  contempt, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  disgust  and  pity.  But  witli  how 
many  positive  vices  is  avarice  connected ;  and  bow 
difficult  is  it  for  him  who  values  the  possession  of 
wealth  as  far  transcending  every  thing  beside,  to  res- 
pect, in  any  of  its  forms,  when  it  is  opposed  to  his  un- 
just gain,  the  restraint  of  that  moral  principle  which, 
in  all  its  forms,  seems  so  poor  and  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  wealth  which  it  wouki  preclude 
hini  from  acipiiring,  or  which  it  would  prevent  bim  at 
least  from  preserving  in  all  its  undiminished  beauty ! 
The  miser,  even  though  he  were  the  most  sordid  of 
his  sordid  class,  might,  perhaps,  fulfil  some  of  the 
social  duties  of  life,  if  these  duties  had  no  relation  to 
gold ;  but  the  great  misery  of  his  scanty  morality, 
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when  we  consider  him  in  his  social  connexions,  i* 
that  the  gold  which  he  lovea,  is,  hj  its  universality  of 
application,  as  a  medium  of  every  external   comfort 
and  enjoyment,  and  consequently  of  every  action  by 
which  these  cun  be  commuuictttcd  to  others,  connected 
with  all,  or  almost  all  the  dnties  of  life  ;  in  requiring 
which  from  him,  therefore,  virtue  seems  to  make  from 
liim  too  extravagant  and  costly  a  demand.       If  no 
sacrifices  were  required  of  him,  or  if  he  could  be  be- 
nevolent at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  might  have  no  great 
reluctance  to  be  benevolent.      To  relieve  the  lowest 
and  most  wretched  necessities  of  the  indigent,  how- 
ever, even  by  the  pettiest  alms,  would  be  to  take  some 
few  particles  from  the  precious  heap.     To  bring  for- 
ward into  public  notice  the  genius  that  is  still  obscure,       I 
because  it  is  beaming  only  in   poverty,  or  even  the       i 
patient  industry  that  may  not  yet  have  found  any  one       I 
to  whom  its  humble  talent  is  an  object  of  demand, 
would  take  from  the  heap  a  still  greater  number  of^tf 
particles ;  and  to  remember,  in  some  cases,  the  claims  ^^ 
of  consanguinity  or   friendship,   even   without   that       | 
dreadful  lavishness  of  expense  which  the  world  would       | 
scarcely  count  generosity,  to  remember  them  with  the       I 
most  cautious  sparingness  in  the  well-measured  bene- 
faction, would  ho  to  take  from  the  heap,   perhaps,  ^ 
what,  if  the  whole  sum  were  very  accurately  measured,  fl 
would  make  it  almost  sensibly  less.     In  the  ordinary  ™ 
dealings  of  life,  in  which  generosity  on  any  side  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  mere  justice  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired, the  raiser  may  be  honest ;  but  his  honesty,  if 
lie  have  fortitude  enough  to  preserve  it,  is  always  in 
peril,  and  escapes  only  by  a  continual  struggle.    Not  ta 
be  a  knave  is  in  him  a  sort  of  magnanimity.    To  avoid 
even  the  meanest  fraud,  at  least  to  avoid  it  from  any 
other  motive  than  a  fear  of  law,  is  a  sacrifice  to  heroic 
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virtue  of  the  same  sort,  as  it  would  be  to  a  very  gener- 
oas  mail  to  strip  himself  of  the  half,  or  more  than  the 
half,  of  all  which  he  possessed,  for  the  comfort  of  a 
suffering  stranger. 

In  the  contemplation  of  many  of  the  passions  that 
rage  in  the  heart  with  greatest  fierceness,  there  is 
some  comfort  in  the  thought  that,  violent  as  they  may 
he  for  a  time,  they  are  not  to  rage  through  the  whole 
course  of  life,  at  least  if  life  be  prolonged  to  old  age  ; 
that  the  agitation,  which  at  every  period  will  have 
some  intermissions,  will  grow  gradually  less  as  the 
hody  grows  more  weak ;  and  that  the  mind  will  at 
last  derive  from  this  very  feebleness  a  repose  which 
it  could  not  enjoy  when  the  vigour  of  the  hodily  frame 
seemed  to  give  to  the  passion  a  corresponding  vigour. 
It  is  not  in  avarice, however, that  this  soothing  influence 
of  age  is  to  be  found.  It  grows  with  our  growth  and 
strengthens  with  our  strength,  hut  it  strengthens  also 
with  our  very  weakness.  There  are  no  intermissions 
in  the  anxieties  which  it  keeps  awake ;  and  every 
year,  instead  of  lessening  its  hold,  seems  to  fix  it  more 
deeply  within  the  soul  itself,  as  the  bodily  covering 
around  it  slowly  moulders  away.  What  was  scarcely 
necessary  in  the  first  fresh  years  of  youth,  when  in 
the  alacrity  of  health,  and  with  senses  quick  to  every 
enjoyment,  it  might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  attach 
a  high  value  to  the  means  of  providing  for  the  long 
series  of  luxuries  of  a  long  life;  what  was  even  thea 
scarcely  necessary  for  this  abundant  provision,  is  de- 
sired more  impatiently  when  a  few  spare  meals  more 
are  all  which  nature  eeems  to  ask  for  the  few  remain- 
ing hours  of  exhausted  age;  and  when  some  other 
disease,  perhaps,  in  aggravation  of  the  sui-c  disease  of 
age  itself,  is  lessening  even  the  small  number  of  thoso 
meals,  which  nature  scarcely  can  be  said  stilt  to  r^ 
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quire.  The  heart,  which  is  wearj*  of  every  thing  else, 
16  not  weary  of  coveting  more  gold  ;  the  memory, 
which  has  forgotten  every  thing  else,  continues  still 
as  Cato  says  in  Cicero's  Dialogue,  to  remember  where 
its  guhl  is  stored ;  the  eye  is  not  dim  to  gold  that  is 
dim  to  every  thing  beside ;  the  hand,  which  it  seems 
an  effort  to  stretch  out  and  to  fix  upon  any  thin^', 
appears  to  gather  new  strength  from  tlie  very  touch 
of  the  gold  which  it  grasps,  and  has  still  vigour  enoagb 
to  lift  once  more,  and  count  once  more,  though  a  little 
more  slowly,  what  it  has  been  its  chief  and  happiest 
occupation  thus  to  lift  and  count  for  a  period  of  years 
far  longer  than  the  ordinary  life  of  man.  When  the 
relations  or  other  expectant  heirs  gather  arouud  his 
couch,  not  to  comfort,  nor  even  to  seem  to  comfort, 
but  to  await  in  decent  mimicry  of  solemn  attendance, 
that  moment  which  tliey  rejoice  to  view  approaching, 
the  dying  eye  can  still  send  a  jealous  glance  to  the  cof- 
fi^r,  ncarwhich  it  trembles  tosce,though  it  scarcely  sees, 
80  many  human  forma  assembled ;  and  that  feeling 
of  jealous  agony,  which  follows  and  outlasts  tlie  obscure 
vision  of  floating  forma  that  arc  scarcely  remembered, 
is  at  once  the  last  misery  and  the  last  consciousness 
of  life. 

Can  a  passion  so  odious,  and  almost  so  loathsome 
to  OUT  heart  as  that  which  I  have  now  been  describ- 
ing, be  subservient  to  any  happy  purposes  in  the 
general  economy  of  life  ?  It  may  seem  at  first  as 
little  capable  of  having  any  relation  to  good,  as  of 
enjoying  good ;  and  if  we  consider  any  particular  case 
of  the  passion,  in  its  extreme  degree  of  sordid  parsi- 
mony, without  regard  to  the  elementary  feelings  that 
have  composed  it,  and  that  may  exist  in  other  degrees 
of  combination,  avarice  would  truly  seem  to  be  with- 
out any  relation  to  good,  as  in  like  manner,  it  would 
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seem,  if  we  were  to  consider  any  particular  case  of 
the  violence  of  revenge,  or  of  any  of  the  malevolent  pas- 
sions, that  the  passion  which  was  unquestionably  pro- 
ductive of  uuhappiness  to  the  individual,  would  be 
productive  also  in  this  extreme  degree  of  injury  rather 
than  of  advantage  to  society.  Yet  injurious  nn  it  may 
be  ill  some  cases,  we  have  seen  that  the  susceptibility 
of  resentment,  which  Heaven  has  placed  in  our  breasts 
for  the  terror  of  tlic  guilty,  is,  while  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  aggression  on  the  part  of  others,  productive 
of  good  upon  the  whole,  far  surpassing  all  the  amount 
of  evil  to  which,  in  rarer  cases  of  intemperate  violence, 
it  may  give  rise.  It  is  the  general  result  of  the  ele- 
mentary feeliugs  that  may  have  constituted  in  slow 
growth  our  various  passions,  which  we  are  to  consider 
in  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  not  their  mere  occasional 
evil  in  certain  cases  of  unfortunate  combination. 
What  we  exclusively  term  avarice  is  evil,  as  that 
form  of  implacable  or  disproportioned  resentment 
which  exclusively  we  call  revenge  is  evil.  But  a\'a- 
riee  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result,  in  certain  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  feelings  which  are  themselves  not 
ailvantageoua  merely,  hut  essential  to  the  happiness, 
aud  almost  to  the  very  existence  of  society.  If  the 
analysis  of  the  passion  of  the  miser,  which  I  ventured 
to  deliver  to  you,  be  just,  it  is  the  result  of  early  feel- 
ings of  regret,  tliat  in  the  particular  circumstances  in 
which  they  arose,  were  reasonable  feelings;  and  if 
man  were,  by  his  very  nature,  incapable  of  feeling 
rc^et,  however  absurd  and  ruinous  his  expense  might 
have  been,  what  a  scene  of  misery  would  life  have 
been  continually  presenting  to  our  eyes !  What  reli- 
ance, amid  so  many  temptations  to  inconsiderate  lux- 
ury, could  be  placed  on  the  fortune  of  any  one,  even 
fur  a  single  day  ?    And  what  domestic  happiness  could 
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there  be  if  the  father,  the  wife,  the  Bon,  however  ridi 
in  the  moming»  might  be  expected,  almost  with  cer- 
tainty, to  be  in  indigence  at  night?     Our  proTident 

Creator  has  arranged  better  the  moral  economy  of 
the  world.     With  our  sensibility  to  external  enjoT- 
mcnts,  and  our  consequent  ]>os8ibiUty  of  being  seduced 
into   luxurious  and  disproportionate    indulgence,  he 
has  corrected  in  a  great  measure  this  possible  evil  of 
what  is  good  in  itself,  by  rendering  regret  the  neces- 
sary and  uniform,  or  almost  uniform  attendant  of  any 
disproportionate  indulgence  that  lessens  in  any  con- 
siderable   degree   our    fortune^    and    our    consequent 
means  of  usefulness.     Avarice,  indeed,  may  be,  as  «e 
have  seen,  an  occasional  result  of  this  very  feeling; 
but  what  is  avarice  in  a  few  is  frugality  in  all  beside; 
and  the  advantages  which  the  general   frugality  is 
every  moment   aAording  to  almost  every   family  of 
liiankind,  are  not  too  dearly  purchased — certainly  not 
purchased  at  a  dearer  rate  than  any  other  amount  of 
equal  good  is  purchased,  by  the  small  portion  of  evil 
that  may  be  found  to  attend  these  advantages,  as 
spread  over  the  whole  social  community.     The  gen- 
eral sum  of  evil  in  the  world  would  certainly  not  be 
lessened,  if  tlie  jtossibiltty  of  a  few  cases  of  avarice 
were  prevented,  by  the  cessation  of  those  simple  feel- 
ings in  which  avarice  and  frugality  alike  liave  their       j 
rise ;  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  increased  almost       j 
to  infinity,  if  these  simple  feelings  were  suspended,      J 
that  secure  to  every  family  a  permanence  of  enjoy^^f 
ment,  by  checking  the  momentary  desire  of  every  ^^ 
individual.     There  is  uo  fear  that,  in  the  multitude  of  ^j 
indiWduala   who  form  a  nation,  when  there   are   so^| 
many  solicitations  to  enjoyment,  and  therefore  to  the 
expense,  without   which   enjoyment   cannot  be   pur- 
chased, any  very  considerable  number  of  them  will  be 
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misers ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  few  who  may  he  de- 
nomiuated  misers,  however  cloaely  it  may  he  coffered 
for  a  time,  is  ever  ready  to  make  its  escape,  and  sel- 
dom requires  more  for  its  deliverance  than  a  mere 
change  of  its  master. 

A«k  wc  what  makes  oue  keep,  and  one  bestow  7 
The  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ehh  and  flow  ; 
Bldfl  seed-time,  Imn'Mt^  equal  course  tnaintaiQ, 
Through  reconciled  extremoe  of  drought  and  rain  ; 
Biitld^i  life  ou  death,  on  change  duralluu  fuuuds. 
And  gives  th'  otamal  wheels  to  know  tboir  rounds. 

Riches,  like  iuaccttt,  when  conocal'd  they  Ho, 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  ily. 
Who  Hee«  pale  Mammon  jiiiie  amid  hln  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor; 
This  year  a  reserrolr  to  kcop  aud  spare, 
Tho  next  a  fountain,  epoutiog  through  bis  heir. 
In  lan«h  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst, 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst.' 

The  desire  which  is  next  in  order  to  those  already 
considered  by  us,  is  the  desire  of  the  affection  of  those 
around  us. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  delightful  emotion  wliicti  con- 
stitutes love  itself,  in  the  various  relations  in  which  it 
may  exist,  I  have  already  treated  too  fully,  to  be 
imder  the  necessity  of  making  any  additional  remarks 
on  it.  Bnt  though  love,  that  feeling  of  affection  for 
the  object  that  is  or  seems  to  us  amiable,  cannot  con- 
tinue for  more  than  a  moment,  or  at  least  cannot  con- 
tinue long,  without  a  desire  of  reciprocal  affection  in 
the  object  beloved,  the  regard  which  arises  instantly 
on  the  contemplation  of  the  amiable  object,  is  itself, 
as  a  mere  state  of  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  desires 
which  may  instantly,  or  almost  instantly,  succeed  it. 
What  in  common  language  is  termed  love,  indeed, 
'  Pope's  Moral  Essnys,  Ep.  iii.  v.  163-170. 
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even  without  comprehending  in  it  the  desire  whici 
we  are  at  present  considering,  is  itself,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  complex  state  of  mind,  including  a  delight  ti 
the  contemplation  of  its  object,  and  a  ^ash  of  good 
to  that  object;  and  the  term  in  its  common  use  is  a 
very  convenient  one,  for  expressing  the  various  kindred 
feelings,  whatever  tliey  may  be,  that  are  so  immedi- 
ately Buccessive,  or  so  intimately  conjoined,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  briefly  expre8Se<I  together  in  a  single 
word,  without  any  possibility  of  mistake.  But  still 
it  does  not  require  any  very  subtile  discernment  lo 
discover,  that  our  feeling  of  regard,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  is  itaelf  different  from  the  desire  of  that  re- 
gard which  wo  wish  to  be  reciprocally  felt  for  our- 
selves. We  may  separate  thera  in  our  philosophic 
analysis,  therefore,  though  in  nature  they  may  usually 
exist  together. 

In  treating  of  this  desire  of  the  love  of  others  as  an 
object  of  happiness  to  ourselves,  it  would  be  idle  to 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  one  of  these  forms  of  affec- 
tion, for  our  very  existence,  iu  those  years  when, 
without  the  parental  love  which  cherished  ns,  it  would 
have  been  a.s  little  possible  for  ns  to  exist,  as  for  the 
plant  to  flourish  without  the  continued  support  of  the 
soil  from  which  it  sprung.  But  even  after  we  have 
risen  to  maturity,  and  are  able  to  exist  by  our  own 
care,  or  at  least  by  those  services  which  we  can  pur- 
chase or  command,  how  miserable  would  it  be  for  us  u 
to  be  deprived  of  all  feelings  of  this  happy  class !  ^| 
How  miserable,  though  we  should  still  retain  the  ^" 
pleasure  that  is  involved  in  the  aflection  and  the 
benevolent  wishes  which  we  might  continue  to  feel 
for  others,  to  think  that  these  very  wishes  of  affection 
were  not  answered  by  any  reciprocal  regard ;  that 
not  a  being  around  us,  not  even  one  of  those  whose 
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welfare  we  were  eager  to  promote,  and  whose  sorrows 
we  felt  almost  as  our  owu,  had  for  us  any  feelings 
more  tender  than  for  the  inanimate  objects  which 
were  seen  and  passed  without  any  wish  of  seeing  them 
again  ! 

I  alluded,  in  a  former  lecture,  to  the  misery  wo 
should  feel,  if  we  lived  in  a  world  of  breathing  and 
moving  statues,  capable  of  performing  for  us  whatever 
man  is  capable  of  performing,  but  unsuscejjtible,  by 
their  very  nature,  of  any  feelings  which  connected 
them  with  us  by  relations  more  intimate  than  those 
which  connect  us  with  the  earth  on  which  we  tread, 
or  the  fruits  that  nourish  us.  Yet  if  these  breathing 
and  moving  beings  were  statues  only  to  us,  and  were 
to  each  other  what  the  individuals  of  our  race,  in  all 
their  delightful  charities,  are  to  those  who  love  them, 
and  those  by  whom  they  are  loved,  how  much  more 
painful  would  our  strange  loneliness  be,  since  we  should 
then  seem  not  insulated  merely,  but  excluded,  and  ex- 
cluded from  a  happiness  which  was  even.'  instant  be- 
fore our  eyes !  Even  ttiough  tbe  same  mutual  oHices 
were  to  be  continued,  there  would  be  no  comfort  in 
these  mere  forms  of  kindness,  if  we  knew  that  every 
heart,  however  warm  to  others,  was  still  cold  to  us. 
To  think  that  services  performed  for  us,  were  per- 
formed without  the  slightest  wish  for  our  welfare^ 
would  indeed  be  to  feel  them  as  something  which  it 
would  rather  grieve  than  rejoice  us  to  receive ;  and 
I>erfect  solitude  itself,  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
would  certainly  be  less  dreadful  to  us,  than  the  ghastly 
solitude  of  such  a  crowd. 

So  important  is  it  to  onr  happiness,  then,  that  those 
whom  we  love  should  feel  for  us  a  reciprocal  regard, 
that  Nature  has,  with  a  happy  provision  for  this  moral 
appetite,  if  I  may  so  terra  it, — this  want  or  necessity 
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of  our  heart,  which  is  scarcely  less  urgent  than  out 
other  necessities,  endowed  us  with  a  ready  sasoepti- 
bility  of  affection  for  all  who  give  any  demonstratioo 
of  their  affection  for  us.     *'  Si  vis  amari.  ama," — Lore, 
if  you  wish  to  be  loved, — is  a  very  ancient  precept,  of 
which  all  must  have  felt  the  force.     Not  to  love  those 
who  love  us,  is  to  our  conception  a  sort  of  ingratitude, 
and  an  ingratitude  which  would  be  attended  with  ai 
much  remorse  as  if  we  had  sought  the  affection  as  u 
favour  to  be  conferred  on  us.     The  assiduities  of  a 
lover,  though  in  most  cases  arisinjr,  without  any  in- 
tention on  his  part,  from  the  pleasure  of  the  mere  as- 
siduities themselves,  are  still,  in  some  slight  degree, 
prompted  by  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  our  mental 
constitution.     He  knows,  indeed,  tliat  the  thousaud 
attentions  which  he  seeks  every  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing, are  trifling  in  their  own  nature ;  but   he  knows 
that  tJiey  are  at  least  the  expressions  of  affection  ;  and 
with  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  he  may 
conceive  himself  to  be  adorned,  it  is  to  the  sense  of 
his  affection  thai  he  trusts,  as  much  perhaps  as  to  bis 
owu  personal  endowments,  for  those  gentler  feelings 
which  he  wishes  to  excite.     If  it  were   possible   to 
make  a  supposition,  which  I  purposely  make  extrava- 
gant, that  I  may  leave  nothing  but  the  influence  of 
affection  itself;  if  it  were  possible  that,  on  the  most 
distant  and  savage  spot   of  the   globe,   which    was 
scarcely  ever  visited  but  by  some  annual  vessel  from 
our  island,  there  could  exist  a  human  being,  who  felt 
for  us  an  affection  such  as  friends  only  feel ;   though 
this  solitary  being  had  never  met  our  eye,  and  never 
could  be  expected  to  be  seen  by  us ;  though  in  every 
thing,  but  in  his  love  for  us,  ho  were  as  dull  as  the 
very  brutes  around  him  ;  if  only  we  could  know  that 
he  existed,  and  that  be  felt  for  us  this  ardent  syu- 
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pathy,  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  withhold  our  own 
eyrapathy  from  him  I  Slionld  we  have  no  eagerness, 
at  the  return  of  the  annual  ship,  to  inquire  into  the 
fate  of  him  to  whom  that  vessel  had  so  often  carried 
tidings  of  us ;  and,  whatever  insensibility  we  might 
ima^'iiic  ourselves  to  possess,  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
imagine  it  such,  as  could  enable  us  to  hear,  without 
emotion,  that  the  friend,  the  unknown  but  faithful 
friend,  for  whom  we  inquired,  existed  no  more  ? 

Such  is  the  influence  of  affection,  and  so  happy  that 
adaptation  of  nature  by  which  love  produces  love. 
In  tiie  multitudes  which  exist  together  in  society, 
how  many  are  there  whose  amiable  qualities  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  similar  ;  and  there  would  there- 
fore have  been  no  tie  to  connect  us,  in  the  delightful 
intercourse  of  friendship,  with  one  more  than  with  an- 
other, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  secret  and  incessant 
reaction  of  kindness  on  kindness, — ^a  reaction  that 
augments  courtesy  into  regard,  and  warms  common 
regard  into  all  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  the  most 
zealous  love.  Dut  for  this  progressive  and  mutual 
agency,  the  wish  of  reciprocal  interest  which  attends 
affection,  and  the  gratification  of  which  is  so  delight- 
ful a  part  of  afiection,  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
cruel  gift.  It  is  a  gracious  boon  of  Nature,  only  be- 
cause she  has  thns  happily  adapted,  to  the  love  which 
already  exists,  the  love  that  is  soon  to  be  providing 
for  our  desire  of  fonder  regard  in  the  bosoms  in  which 
we  wish  to  excite  it;  a  tenderness  which  this  very 
desire  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  awake,  and  which  re- 
quires no  other  infiuencc  to  cherish  it  afterwards,  than 
a  continuance  of  the  same  delightful  wishes  by  which 
it  was  originally  produced. 


The  desire  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are 
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next  to  proceed,  is  one  akin  to  that  wish  of  reciprocal 

uffection  which  we  have  now  been  considering, th« 

desire  of  glory, — that  passion,  to  the  infinity  of 
whose  view  the  narrow  circle  which  contains  all  ih 
objects  of  our  affection,  is  scarcely  a  point;  wbidi 
connects  us  with  every  human  being  that  exists;  and 
not  with  these  only,  but  also  with  every  human  being 
that  is  to  exist  in  the  long  succession  of  a^es.  "  Na- 
ture," says  Longinus,  *'  has  not  intended  man  for  a 
low  or  ignoble  being ;  but  has  brought  ua  into  life  in 
tlie  midst  of  this  wide  universe,  as  before  a  multitatk 
assembled  at  some  heroic  solemnity,  that  we  might  be 
spectators  of  all  her  magnificence,  'and  candidates  for 
the  prize  of  glory  which  she  holds  forth  to  our  emn- 
lation." 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raiwd 

Amiil  tlio  vaat  creation  ;  wliy  ordain 'd 

Tbrougli  life  and  dealh  to  drut  liis  piercing  eye, 

With  thougbta  Ijeyond  the  limit  of  bis  frame  ; 

But  that  the  Ottiniiioteiit  might  send  Kioi  forth, 

in  flight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

A9  on  a  bontidlcsa  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice  ;  to  exalt 

Ills  goiiorous  aloi  to  all  dlvtner  deeds ; 

To  chaso  each  partial  puqiose  from  his  breast ; 

And  through  the  uusln  of  paiision  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossitig  tide  of  chanoo  and  pain. 

To  hold  hiji  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 

The  applauding  emilo  of  Hoareu.' 


It  is  in  this  boundless  theatre,  with  mankind  for 

our  witnesses,  and  God  for  our  judge  and  rewarder, 

that  we  have  to  struggle  with   our  fortune  in  that 

great  combat,  which  is  either  glory  or  disgrace,  and 

'  rieaanrcs  of  Imagination,  Boole  I.  r.  151-166. 
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according  to  tbe  result  of  whicli,  life  is,  or  is  not,  a 
blessing.  Wc  know,  indeed,  the  awful  presence  of 
our  judge  ;  and  this  very  thought  is  to  us,  at  times,  like 
the  inspiration  of  some  better  power  with  which  he 
deigns  to  invigorate  our  weakness.  But  lie  is  himself 
unseen  by  us ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
while  he  is  unseen,  ajid  his  judgment  on  which  we 
depend  still  doubtful,  we  should  sometimes  cast  an 
anxious  look  to  the  eyes  of  those  witnesses  who  sur- 
round us,  that  we  may  see,  in  the  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation which  they  express,  not  the  certainty, 
indeed,  but  at  least  some  probable  omens  of  that  high 
approval,  without  which  there  can  be  no  victory, 
though  all  around  approve,  and  with  which  no  failure, 
though  all  around  condemn. 

The  love  of  glory,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  **  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  ;"  novissimaexuitur.  It 
is  not  itself  virtue,  indeed,  but 

What  other  passioD,  virtue's  frieud. 
So  like  to  virtue'fl  self  appoon  ? 

"Contempta  fama,  contemnnntur  virtutes."  "To 
despise  fame,"  says  Tacitus,  "  is  to  despise  the  virtues 
which  Ibad  to  it ;"  and  there  cxm  be  no  question  that 
he  who  is  altf^ether  heedless  whether  every  human 
being  regard  him  as  a  glory  to  mankiml,  or  as  an 
object  of  infamy  in  himself,  and  of  disgrace  to  that 
nature  which  he  partakes,  must  be  almost  a  god,  and 
raised  above  the  very  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices  of 
humanity,  or  he  must  be  the  most  ignoble  of  the  works 
of  God.  To  have  even  our  earthly  being  extended  in 
everlasting  remembrance ;  to  be  known  wherever  the 
name  of  virtue  can  reach ;  and  to  be  known  as  the 
benefactors  of  every  age,  by  the  light  which  we  have 
diffused,  or  the  actions  which  we  have  performed  or 

VOL.  lit.  2  F 
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prompted,  who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  some  desire 
of  this  additional  immortality  ?  If,  to  obtain  the  mere 
remembrance  of  bis  name,  the  ferocious  oppressor  of 
millions  can  dare  to  load  himself  with  everv  crime, 
and  submit  to  be  held  iu  universal  execration,  that 
the  world  may  still  know,  by  the  very  hatred  and 
curses  which  he  continues  to  call  forth,  that  there  was 
on  the  earth,  at  a  period  of  many  ages  back,  some 
malignant  being,  who  could  exist  onlj  within  a  cifxde 
of  misery,  and  who  passed  from  kiugdom  to  kingdom, 
carryingwith  him  that  desolation, tlie  principle  of  whitb 
seemed  inherent  in  him,  and  essential  to  his  very  ex- 
istence ;  if  even  this  dreadful  remembiuuce  be  so  rala- 
ablc  in  the  eyes  of  man,  how  much  more  delightful  H 
must  be  the  certainty,  that  tlie  name  which  wc  leave 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  indeed ;  but  is  never  to  be 
forgotten,  only  because  it  is  to  be  an  object  of  eternal 
love  and  veneration;  and  that  when  we  shall  be  in- 
cjipable  ourselves  of  benefiting  the  world,  there  will 
still  be  actions  perfonued  for  its  benefit,  which  would 
not  have  been  conceived  and  performed,  if  we  had  not 
existed !  fl 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  far  from  being  miworthy 
of  a  good  man,  is  as  truly  wortliy  of  him  as  any  of 
those  other  secondary  desires  which  minister  to  that 
primary  desire,  which  is  the  only  one  that  cannot  be  I 
too  vivid  ;  the  desire  of  rendering  ourselves  acceptable 
by  our  virtues  to  him  who  made  us.  This  best  wish, 
though  it  is  to  be  the  primary  wish  of  every  good 
heart,  surely  does  not  require  that  we  should  be  in-  fl 
different  to  the  regard  of  those  whom  it  is  to  be  our 
duty  to  benefit.  If  it  be  not  wrong  to  wish  for  the 
affection  of  those  around  us — the  loss  of  which  would 
dejjrive  us,  I  will  not  say  merely  of  some  of  our  highest 
delights,  but  of  some  of  the  most  persuasive  excite- 
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ments  to  moral  excellence — it  cannot  be  wTong  to 
extend  tliis  wish  of  affection  beyond  the  circle  that 
immediately  encloses  us,  and  to  derive,  from  the  greater 
uumber  of  those  to  whose  approbation  we  look,  a  still 
stronger  excitement  to  that  excellence  on  which  we 
found  our  hope  of  their  apjiroval.  God  and  our  con- 
science,— these  are,  indeed,  the  awarders  of  our  true 
praise ;  and,  without  the  praise  of  these,  the  praise  of 
the  world  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  estimated  aa 
any  thing.  But,  insignitieaut  as  it  is,  when  the  voice 
of  our  conscience  does  not  accord  with  it,  it  is  still 
something  when  it  echoes  to  us  that  voice,  and  when, 
OS  distinct  from  our  own  self- approval,  it  seems  to  ua 
the  presa^^e  of  still  higher  approbation.  It  is  enough 
to  us,  iudeed,  if  God  love  us.  Hut  that  great  Being 
knew  well  how  feeble  is  our  nature,  and  what  aid  as 
well  OS  happiness  it  would  derive  from  other  affections. 
Ue  has  not  formed  ns,  therefore,  to  love  Mmsclf  ouly, 
but  to  love  our  parents,  our  children,  our  relatives  of 
every  order,  the  wide  circle  of  our  friends,  our  country, 
mankind.  For  the  same  reason,  he  has  given  us  a  love 
of  glory ;  not  as  superseding  our  love  of  his  favourable 
judgment  of  our  actions,  but  as  supporting  ua,  while 
we  scarcely  dare  to  look  with  contideiice  to  that  per- 
fect judgment;  and  representing  it  to  us  in  some 
measure  as  the  affection  of  the  virtuous  on  earth 
represents  to  us  that  supreme  affection  which  is  in 
heaven.  Those  who  would  banish  the  love  of  glory 
from  our  breast,  because  God.  is  all,  must  remember, 
then,  that  the  very  same  principle  would  make  the 
love  of  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  friend,  as  indifferent 
to  us,  as  if  they  were  not  in  existence,  or  were  incap- 
able of  loving  or  being  loved.  Our  domestic  and  social 
affections  may  be  perverted,  as  our  love  of  glory  may 
be  perverted.     Both  may  leaU  to  vice ;  but  as  general 
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principles  of  our  constitation,  both   arc  auxiliary  to 
virtue. 

It  is  not  to  love  glory  mucli  that  is  nnworthy  6i 
US,  as  beings  that  can  look  to  a  higher  judgment  than 
that  of  man,  and  that  arc  formed  for  a  still  higher 
reward  than  man  can  bestow;  but  to  love  glory  for 
unworthy  objects,  or  to  love  it  even  for  worthy  ob* 
jects,  more  than  we  prize  that  approbation  whicli  is 
far  nobler. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  truly  contemptible,  when 
we  seek  to  be  distinguished  for  qualities,  to  excel  in 
which,  though  it  may  be  what  the  world  counts  gloiy, 
is  moral  infamy ;  that  infamy  wliich  the  heart  in 
secret  feels,  even  while  it  strives  to  comfort  itself  with 
a  praise  which  it  knows  to  be  void  of  consolation. 
The  world,  that  must  have  distinctions  of  some  sort 
to  which  to  look  with  astonishment,  gives  a  distinc- 
tion even  to  vice  that  transcends  all  other  rice,  and 
every  age  has  follies  which  are  fashionable.  But  who 
is  there,  who,  in  all  those  situations  in  wliich  the 
heart  most  needs  to  be  comforted,  in  adversity,  in 
sickness,  in  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  has  ever  derived 
comfort  from  the  thought  of  having  been  the  first  in 
every  folly,  or  every  crime,  it  may  have  been  the 
fiishion  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  acliieve,  and  of 
their  idle  and  profligate  imitators  to  regard  with  an 
admiration  still  more  foolish  or  criminal  than  the  very 
crime  or  folly  which  was  its  object? 

When  glory  is  thus  sought,  even  by  an  humble  in- 
dividual, in  unworthy  objects,  it  is  sufficiently  con- 
temptible ;  but  how  much  worse  than  contemptible  is 
it,  how  afflicting  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  when 
the  individual  who  thus  seeks  glory  is  one  who  is  in- 
capable of  feeling  the  excellence  of  true  glory,  and  has 
the  melancholy  power  of  seeking,  in  the  misery  of 
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others,  a  hateful  celebrity,  stiU  more  miserable  than 
the  misery  amid  which  it  is  sought ! 

"  If,  Sire,"  says  an  orator  who  was  worthy,  by  his 
virtae  and  eloquence,  of  being  the  teacher  of  kings,  in 
one  of  his  noble  addresses  to  the   young  King   of 
France, — "  if  this  poison  affect  the  heart  of  the  prince ; 
if,  foi^etting  that  he  is  the  protector  of  public  tran- 
quillity, lie  prefer  his  o^vn  false  glory  to  the  love  and 
the  happiness  of  his  peojde;  if  he  had  rather  conquer 
provinces  than  reign  over  hearts,  and  think  it  more 
illustrious  to  be  the  destroyer  of  every  neighbouring 
nation  than  tlie  father  of  that  which  is  confided  to  his 
care  ;  if  the  lamentations  of  his  subjects  bo  the  only 
song  of  triumph  that  accompanies  his  victories ;  what 
a  scourge  baa  God,  in  his  wrath,  given  to  man,  in 
giving  him  such  a  master  I     His  glory.  Sire,  will  be 
ever  sullied  with  blood.     Some  madmen    will   eiiig 
perhaps  his  victories  ;  but  the  provinces,  the  cities,  the 
villages,  will  weep  them.     Superb  monuments  will  be 
erected  to  immortalize  his  conquests ;  but  the  ashes, 
still  smoking,  of  cities  that  once  were  flourishing;  the 
wide   desolation  of  plains  stripped  of  their  fertility 
and  beauty ;  the  ruins  of  the  walls  under  which  peace- 
able citizens  lie  buried ;  so  many  public  marks  of 
calamities  that  are  to  subsist  after  him,  will  be  the  sad 
monuments  which  are  to  immortalize  bis  vanity  and 
folly.     He  will  have  passed,  like  a  torrent,  to  ravage 
the  earth ;  not  like  a  majestic  river,  to  bear  to  it  joy 
and  abundance.     His  name  will  have  its  place  among 
conquerors  in  the  annals  of  posterity,  but  it  will  not 
be  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  good  kings  ;  and  as  often 
as  the  history  of  his  reign  shall  be  recalled,  it  will  be 
only  as  a  memorial  of  the  evils  which  he  baa  inflicted 
on  mankind."' 

'  Msasilloi!],  Petit  Cupula. 
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The  Grecian  chief,  tbe  enthosiast  of  bis  pride. 
With  rngo  and  terror  stalking  by  his  side, 
]{ave«  Totind  the  globe  ; — ho  soars  into  «  god ! 
Stand  fiut,  Olymjius!  nud  sustain  Lisi  nod  ! 
What  Mliiiigli(<>r'd  hosts,  what  cities  in  a  Maze, 
"What  woiftcd  coimtries,  and  what  crimson  seas  ! 
With  orphans'  tears  hia  imiHous  bowl  o'erflows  ; 
And  criea  v(  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose.* 

Such  is  the  melancholy  iufluence  of  this 
when  it  ia  content  with  that  dreadful  celebrity  wl 
crimes  can  give.     The  desire  of  glory,  howeTer,  is  not 
criminal  only  when  it  is  fixed  onnnworthy  objecta;  it 
may  err,  too,  even  when  fixed   on   objects   that  are 
worthy  in  themselrcs,  if  the  praise  itself  be  ]>refeiTed 
to  the  virtues  which  deserve  it.     There  are  sitaatiocs 
in  life  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  submit  even  to  the 
dispraise  of  men  for  imputed  vices,  from  which  we 
know  that  we  arc  free,  rather  than  by  the  sacrifice  (rf 
our  duty,  to   appear  more   virtuous   by    being   less 
worthy  of  that  glorious  name.     "  Non  vis  esse  Justus 
sine  gloria !     At,  niehercule  saepe  Justus  esse  dehebis 
cum  infamia."      Such  a  trial  of  virtue  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  hardest  trials  which  virtue  has  to  bear ;  but  it 
is  still  a  trial  which  virtue  can  bear.     To   have  theH 
certainty  that,  by  violating  a  single  trust  which  we  ™ 
have  yet  the  fortitude  not  to  violate,  by  revealing,  in 
a  few  words,  a  secret  confided  to  ue.  we  should  imme- 
diately appear  noble  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  onM^ 
us  now  with  contempt,  is  to  be  in  a  situation  of  which  " 
the   generous,   who   alone   are   capable   of  a   moral 
triumph  so  exalted,  alone  are  worthy ;  a  aitnation 
that  is  painful,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  but  the  pain 
of  which  is  richly  remunerated  by  the  feelings  that  ac- 
company it,  and  by  tbe  feelings  that  are  to   be  ita 
eternal  reward. 

'  Yoong'a  Lore  of  Fame,  Sat.  vii. 
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LECTURE  LXXI. 
III.  Protpeelive  Emot'iont. — 8.  Detir6  of  Glory. 

Gentlemen',  after  consideriug  the  desire  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  not  to  share  in  some  degree 
of  the  affection  of  those  for  whom  lie  himself  feels 
regard,  and  with  whom  he  has  to  mingle  in  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  social  life,  I  ])roceeded,  in  the  close  of 
my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the  kindred  desire  of 
glory,  the  desire  of  those  feelings  of  wonder  and  vene- 
ration that  arc  to  arise  in  bosoms,  of  which  not  the 
veneration  merely,  hut  the  very  existence  is  to  be  un- 
known to  us. 

We  have  seen  how  strong  this  desire  of  glory  is  as 
a  passion,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  delight 
which  the  glory  itself  yields  wlien  attained.  Let  us 
now  then  consider  this  delight,  which  is  evidently  not 
a  simple  pleasure,  as  a  subject  of  analysis,  like  that 
which  we  have  employed  in  considering  the  happiness 
that  attends  some  of  our  other  complex  emotions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  involved  in  the  complex 
pleasure,  that  pleasure  of  simple  esteem  which  is  an 
object  of  our  desire,  even  though  one  individual  only 
were  to  feel  it  for  us ;  a  modification  of  that  general 
desire  of  affection,  which  is  most  obvious  and  most 
vivid  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  but  which,  in 
its  wide  circle,  embraces  all  mankind. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  appro- 
bation of  others,  as  it  confirms  our  o\vn  doubtful  senti- 
ments. Conscience,  indeed,  is  the  great  estimator  of 
our  actions;  but  we  feel  that  even  conscience  may 
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fiometimca  flatter  ue,  and  we  seek  an  additional  seca- 
rity  on  which  to  lean,  while  we  look  bock  on  our 
own  merits  or  demerits.  The  desire  of  glory,  there- 
fore, it  has  been  truly  said, 

Is  virtao'H  uecoDd  £^uard. 
Reason  ber  firet ;  but  reason  wants  an  aid  ; 
Our  piivato  reason  is  a  flatterer ; 
Thirst  of  appluuac  culU  imblio  judgment  in. 
To  jKiiae  oar  own.' 

The  praise  which  we  receive  unjustly  cannot,  in- 
deed, unless  where  the  heart  is  corrupted,  make  vice 
appear  to  ua  virtue;  but  when  it  is  not  thus  unjustly 
given,  it  makes  us  surer  that  we  see  virtue  where  it 
is,  and  that  we  have  seen  it  where  it  was ;  that  we 
liave  done  well  when  we  trusted  in  our  own  heart  that 
we  had  done  well. 

This  then  is  a  second,  and  very  important  element 
of  the  pleasure  of  glory. 

A  third  element  of  the  complex  delight   is  that 
which,  by  the  greater  number  of  the  lovers  of  glory,  is      i 
felt  as  the  most  important  element  of  the  wliole ;   the  fl 
pleasure  of  mere  distinction  of  a  superiority  attained  " 
over  others,  in  that  of  which  all  are  ambitious,  or  are 
supposed  to  be  ambitions.     Life  is  a  competition,  or 
a  number  of  competitions.     We  are  continually  mea- 
suring ourselves  with  others  in  various  excellencies : 
in  excellencies  so  various,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  wliich  one  human  being  can  differ  from  an- 
other that  may  not  be  a  subject  of  internal  measure- 
ment, and  therefore  of  some  degree  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
as  the  measurement  is  or  is  not  in  our  favour.      It  is 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  however,  that  the  competitors 

'  Young's  Night  Thoughts  ;  Night  VII.  v.  700-704. 
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for  honour  wish  to  distinguish  themselves;  and  the 
internal  meaaurement,  therefore,  when  it  is  unfavour- 
able, is  painful  chiefly  because  it  ia  considered  by 
them  as  representing  or  corresponding  with  tliat  which 
others  too  will  form.  The  voice  of  glory,  then,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  voices  to  their  ear,  is,  at  every 
stage  of  their  progress,  a  proof  that  the  distinction 
which  they  sought  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
obtained ;  that  they  are  recognized  as  superiors;  that 
they  have  risen  above  the  crowd ;  and  that  they  have 
now  among  their  enviers  those  to  whom  the  multitude 
beneath  are  looking  with  envy,  only  because  they  dare 
not,  in  their  very  wishes,  look  so  high  as  that  prouder 
eminence  which  they  have  reached. 

There  is  yet,  I  cannot  but  think,  in  the  complex 
delight  of  glory,  a  fourth  pleasure,  and  one  which, 
though  it  may  be  less  obvious,  and  founded  only  on 
illusion,  is  not  les3  real  in  itself.  The  pleasure  to 
which  I  allude,  consists  in  the  feeling  of  a  sort  of 
extension  which  glory  gives  to  our  being.  He  who 
thinks  of  us  is  connected  with  us.  We  seem  to  exist 
in  his  heart.  We  are  no  longer  one,  we  are  more 
than  one,  or  at  least  have  a  wider  unity,  commensu- 
rate with  the  widcness  of  the  applause  which  we 
receive,  or  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  receiving.  If 
we  could  imagine  at  any  moment,  that  there  was  not 
a  being,  in  the  whole  multitude  of  mankind,  whose 
thought  was  not  fixed  on  us,  and  fixed  with  admira- 
tion, we  should  feel  as  if  our  own  existence  in  this 
delightful  moment  were  spread  over  all.  It  would  bo 
impossible  for  any  one,  in  such  circumstances,  to  think 
of  himself  as  limited  to  that  little  point  of  space  to 
which  he  is  truly  conKned.  He  would  live,  as  it  were, 
along  the  whole  nations  of  the  globe,  with  a  feeling 
of  diffusive  consciousness  almost  like  omnipresence. 
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or  rather  with  a  feeling  of  intimate  union  that  is  more 
than  omnipresence.  Some  illusion,  then,  must  be  in 
the  vivid  interest  which  we  attach  to  wide  spread 
praise.  The  common  theory  of  the  illusion  is;  that 
we  merely  believe  ourselves  to  be  where  we  are 
praised,  and  to  hear  what  is  said  of  us.  The  tllusion. 
however,  appears  to  me  to  extend  to  something  which 
is  far  more  than  this,  to  a  momontary  extension  of  oar 
capacity  of  feclinjij,  as  if  enlarged  by  that  of  every  one 
in  whuse  mind  and  heart  we  conceive  our  thought  to 
arise.  We  have  gaine<l,  as  it  were,  a  thonsand  souls ; 
at  least  we  seem  for  the  moment  to  live  in  a  thousand 
souls;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  an  expansion 
of  our  being  should  seem  to  us  delightful,  when  the 
emotions  through  which  it  is  expanded  are  those  of 
admiration  and  love. 

Such,  then,  are  the  important  elements  that  together 
form,  as  I  conceive,  the  delight  of  contemporary  glory. 
And  the  praise  which  we  hear,  or  which  we  are  cap- 
able of  hearing,  may,  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed,  be 
justly  regarded  by  us  as  desirable.  But  what  is 
])osthumous  glory  ?  and  how  can  man  who  reasons  at 
all,  it  will  be  said,  give  to  such  idle  and  profitless 
rcno\VT],  a  single  thought  that  might  be  better  em- 
ployed on  acquisitions  which  he  is  capable  of  knowing 
that  he  has  made,  and  therefore  of  enjoying? 

The  same  expansion  of  our  being,  as  if  it  existed 
wherever  the  thought  of  us  exists,  wliieh  I  conceive 
to  form  so  important  a  jtart  of  the  pleasure  of  con- 
temporary praise,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  the  chief 
circumstance  that  solves  the  apparent  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  a  desire  which  to  reason  may  appear 
so  very  absurd.  There  are  some  circumstances  in  it, 
however,  which  may  require  a  little  fuller  considera- 
tion.    Of  the  universality  of  the  desire  of  a  praise 
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that  is  not  to  terminate  with  the  life  thai  is  capable 
of  feeling  it,  there  can  be  no  doabt. 

"  Love  of  Fame  the  universal  Passion,"  is  the  title 
which  an  ingenious  satirist  has  given  to  a  very  lively 
series  of  poems ;  and  in  another  poem  he  describes  it, 
in  a  happy  allegory,  as  the  great  object  which,  in  the 
general  voyage  of  life,  is  sought  by  all,  though  attained 
by  few  of  the  adventurers  who  seek  it. 

Some  sink  outright ; 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names,  the  billows  close : 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  erer  born. 
Others  b  short  memorial  leave  behind. 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark's  ingulTd ; 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more : 
One  Cnsar  lives,  a  thotunnd  are  forgot.' 

Yet,  if,  to  extinguish  a  passion,  nothing  more  were 
necessary  than  to  show  its  absolute  futility,  the  love 
of  posthumous  glory  must  long  have  ceased  to  be  a 
passion,  since  almost  every  moralist  has  proved,  with 
most  accurate  demonstration,  the  absurdity  of  seeking 
that  which  must,  by  its  nature,  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  enjoyment ;  and  almost  every  poet  has  made 
the  madness  of  such  a  desire  a  subject  of  his  ridicule ; 
though,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  passion  could  have  been  extinguished,  either  by 
demonstration  or  ridicule,  we  should  have  had  fewer 
demonstrations,  and  still  less  wit  on  the  subject. 
"  Can  glory  be  any  thing,"  says  Seneca^  "  when  he, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  very  possessor  of  it,  himself  is 
nothing!** — "Nulla  est  omnino  gloria,  cum  is,  cnjus 
ea  esse  dicitur,  non  extet  omnino." 

"  Thirst  for  glory,"  says  Wollaston,  "  when  that  is 
desired  merely  for  its  own  sake,  is  founded  in  ambition 
and  vanity :  the  thing  itself  is  but  a  dream  and  ima- 
^  Young's  Night  Thoughts;  Night  VIII.  t.  105-201. 
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gination,  since,  according  to  the  differing  humours  and 
Bentimcnts  of  nations  and  ages,  the  same  thing  ma; 
be  cither  glorioua  or  inglorious ;  the  effect  of  it,  con- 
sidered still  by  itaelf,  is  neither  more  health,  nor  es- 
tate, nor  knowledge,  nor  virtue  to  him  who  has  it; 
or,  if  that  be  any  thing,  it  is  but  what  must  cease 
when  the  man  dies ;  and  after  all,  as  it  lives  but  in 
the  breath  of  the  peo|)le,  a  little  sly  envy,  or  a  new 
turn  of  things  extinguishes  it,  or  perhaps  it  goes  quite 
out  of  itself.  Men  please  themselves  with  notions  of 
immortality,  and  fancy  a  perpetuity  of  fame  secured 
to  themselves  by  books  and  testimonies  of  historians- 
But,  alas  !  it  is  a  stupid  delusion,  when  they  imagiue 
themselves  present  and  enjoying  that  fame  at  the 
reading  of  their  story  after  their  death.  And  besides,  in 
reality,  the  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pos- 
terity because  his  name  is  transmitted  to  them.  He 
does  not  live  because  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said 
Julius  Ca?sar  subdued  Gaul,  beat  Pompej,  changed 
the  Roman  commonnvealtli  into  a  monarchy,  &c.,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey, 
&c.,  was  Csesar,  that  is,  Csesar  and  the  conqueror  of 
Pompey  are  the  same  thing ;  and  Csesar  is  as  much 
known  by  the  one  designation  as  by  the  other.  The 
amount  then  is  only  this,  that  the  conqueror  of  Pom- 
pey  conquered  Pompey,  or  somebody  conquered  Pom-  ^| 
pey  ;  or  rather,  since  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now  ~ 
as  Caesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody.  Such  a 
poor  business  is  this  boasted  immortaUty,  and  such  as 
has  been  he^e  described,  is  the  thing  called  glory 
among  us." 

"  What  *9  feme  ? "  says  Pope,  addressing  Lord  Bo- 
liogbroke, — 

A  fancied  life  in  utlior'a  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  rs,  oven  before  our  deatli. 
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Jast  what  yoa  bear  jou  have,  and  what's  unknown. 

The  same,  mj  lord,  if  Tally's  or  your  own. 

All  that  we  feel  of  it  be^na  and  ends 

In  the  small  circle  of  our  foea  and  friends ; 

To  all  beside,  as  much  an  empty  shade. 

An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Csesar  dead. 

Alike,  or  when,  or  where,  they  shone,  or  shine. 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine.' 

If,  then,  after  we  are  no  more,  the  reputation  of 
Tully  and  our  own  be,  with  respect  to  us  who  can 
enjoy  neither,  precisely  the  same,  why  is  it  that  the 
praise  which  the  eloquence  of  the  Roman  orator  must 
continue  to  receive  from  the  generations  that  are  to 
come,  affects  as  with  no  particular  interest,  and  that 
we  attach  so  very  strong  an  interest  to  the  praise 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  is  to  accompany  our  own 
name  ?  The  common  explanation  which  is  given  of 
the  difference  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  we  imagine 
ourselves  still  present  and  conscious  of  our  own  glory. 
But  this  very  imagination  is  the  difSculty  to  be  ex- 
plained, since  it  does  not  depend  on  any  accidental 
caprice  of  &ncy,  but  is  so  permanently  attached  to  the 
notion  of  our  glory,  that  whatever  number  of  ages  we 
may  suppose  to  intervene,  and  though  we  are  abun- 
dantly convinced  that  the  praise  can  never  reach  us  in 
the  tomb,  we  yet  cannot  think  of  this  praise  for  a 
single  moment  with  indifference.  It  has  thus  every 
appearance  of  being  an  essential  part  of  the  complex 
notion  itself;  and  the  explanation  which  I  am  about 
to  submit  to  yon,  therefore,  seems  to  me  the  more  ac- 
curate, as  it  proceeds  on  this  very  circumstance.  The 
difference  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  two  cases  sup- 
posed, must,  if  the  imaginary  glory  be  the  same  in 
both,  depend  on  the  difference  of  the  conceptions 
which  we  form  of  ourselves  and  others,  as  the  subjects 

•  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.  v.  237-246.  * 
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of  the  praise  that  ia  to  be  lavished  in  the  distant 
periods  of  which  we  think  ;  since  the  imaginary  glorr. 
05  combined  with  the  conception  either  of  oursehf; 
or  of  others,  forms  our  whole  notion  of  posthumuui 
reputation.  What  then  is  the  difference  of  these  two 
conceptions  on  which  the  whole  resulting  diiferenw 
depends?  The  conception  which  we  have  of  another 
person,  is  chiefly  of  that  external  form  and  other 
qualities  wliich  make  him  an  object  of  our  senses. 
The  conception  of  ourselves,  liowever,  is  very  difleivDt 
— not  different  merely  as  our  conceptions  of  other  in- 
dividuals  ore  different,  hut  in  kind  more  than  in  de- 
gree. It  is  not  so  much  the  conception  of  our 
external  form,  as  of  the  various  feelings  by  which  we 
have  become  sensible  of  our  ovm  existence ;  the  retro- 
spect, in  short,  of  that  general  consciousness  which 
pervades,  or  rather  which  constitutes  tiiese  feelings, 
and  identities  thorn  uU  as  affections  of  one  sentient 
mind.  To  think  of  the  reputation  of  any  one,  how- 
ever, is,  as  I  Iiave  already  remarked,  to  have  the  feel- 
ing of  reputation  combined  with  that  complex  notion 
which  we  have  formed  of  the  person ;  which  is  usually, 
when  it  is  not  of  ourselves  we  think,  little  more  than 
the  conception  of  a  certain  form,  or  perhaps  of  certain 
works  of  art  of  which  he  has  been  tlie  author.  But 
the  complex  notion  of  ourselves,  as  I  have  said,  is 
very  different.  Of  this,  consciousness  forn»8  an  essen- 
tial part;  and  to  combine  the  reputation,  as  imagined, 
with  the  notion  of  ourselves,  is  therefore  necessarily 
to  combine  it  with  the  consciousness  which  is  involved 
in  the  very  notion  of  our&elves.  We  cannot  think  of 
wliat  we  call  self,  but  as  that  wliich  is  the  subject  of 
the  various  feelings  that  form  to  us  all  which  we  re- 
member of  our  life,  as  the  living  and  sentient  being 
that  is  capable  of  hearing  praise,  and  of  feeling  delight 
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ill  praise ;  and  to  take  away  this  capacity  of  sense  and 
enjoyment,  and  to  substitute  a  total  insensibility, 
would  be  to  change  the  complex  notion  of  that  which 
we  call  self,  into  one  as  completely  different  from  it  as 
onr  complex  conception  of  any  one  individual  is  differ- 
ent from  our  complex  conception  of  anyother  indindual 
of  opposite  features  and  form.  What  is  recognized  by 
US  as  ours,  then,  ha.s  been  already,  and  must  have  been 
already,  combined  in  our  thought  with  tliiw  very  notion 
of  consciousness.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say, 
that  when  we  take  pleasure  iu  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  future  glory,  we  imagine  ourselves  present 
and  enjoying  it ;  since  we  can  go  still  farther  and  say, 
that  iu  consequence  of  the  very  nature  of  our  concep- 
tions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider  future  glory 
as  our  own,  without  imagining  it  as  combined  with 
that  consciousness,  which  is  an  elementary  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  very  conception  of  ourselves;  and 
without  which,  though  the  glory  itself  would  be  the 
same,  it  could  not  be  felt  by  us  as  ours. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  same  cause  that 
we  think  with  so  much  horror  of  the  physical  circum- 
stances which  succeed  our  death  : — 

TLe  knell,  the  shroud,  the  niattoolc,  and  tto  grave, 
Tbo  deep  damp  %*auU,  tlic  darkness,  and  llio  worm. 

In  explanation  of  this  horror,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  divest  ourselves,  it  is  usually  said  that  we 
imagine  ourselves  suffering  what  the  insensibility  which 
death  produces  must  have  rendered  altogether  indif- 
ferent: and  it  is  true  that  we  do  form  this  imagination. 
But  the  reason  of  our  forming  this  very  imagination 
is,  that  the  notion  of  consciousness,  as  I  have  now 
stated,  is  an  actual  component  part  of  the  complex 
notion  of  ourselves;  and  that,  accordingly,  whatever  it 
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may  be  which  we  combine  with  the  complex  notion 
of  ourselves,  to  that  we  must  attach  the  couscionsnew 
which  is  a  part  of  it.  To  think  of  onrsclTCS  in  the 
grave,  is  not  to  tbink  of  a  mere  niiiss  of  matter,  for 
our  notion  of  ourselves  is  very  different.  It  ia  to 
think  of  that  which,  without  some  capacity  of  feeling, 
is  not,  in  our  momentary  illusion,  recognized  by  us 
as  ourself, — that  self  which  we  know  only  as  it  ia 
capable  of  feelings,  and  which,  divested  of  feeling, 
therefore,  would  be  to  our  conception  like  another 
individual. 

In  these  cases,  the  feeling  of  our  own  reality  blenda 
itself  with  the  ideas  of  imagination,  and  thus  gives  a 
sort  of  present  existence  to  the  objects  of  these  ideas 
however  unexisting  and  remote.  We  are  present  in 
future  ages,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  present  in 
distant  climates,  when  we  think  of  our  own  glory  as 
there;  because,  to  the  conception  of  our  glory,  the 
conception  of  that  being  whom  we  call  self  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  being  whom  we  call  self  is  known  to 
us  only  as  that  which  lives  and  feels.  We  do  not 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  our  posthumous  glory, 
then,  because  we  imagine  ourselves  present ;  but  con- 
sidering the  glory  as  our  glory,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
imagine  ourselves  present,  and  therefore  impossible 
not  to  feel,  in  some  degree,  during  the  brief  illusion, 
as  if  the  praise  itself  were  actually  heard  and  enjoyed 
by  us. 

Such,  then,  it  appears  to  me  is  glory,  in  the  analysis 
of  the  complex  delight  which  the  attainment  of  it 
affords,  and  in  the  nature  of  that  illusion  which  con* 
nects  us  with  praise  that  is  never  to  be  heard  by  ua 
in  the  most  distant  climate  or  age ;  converting,  in  the 
mere  conception  of  this  praise,  the  praise  itself  almost 
into  a  part  of  our  very  being,  and  rendering  the  pas- 
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Bton  for  glory  one  of  the  strongest  passions  that  in- 
fluence the  conduct  of  mankind. 

The  relation  which  this  powerful  p»^ion  bears  to 
onr  moral  chanicter,  I  have  already,  in  some  measure, 
endeavoured  to  exiiihit  to  you.  I  represented  it  to 
yuu  as  jui  afrectioa  wliich  is  far  from  being  unworthy 
of  man  in  itself,  though  often  leading,  like  all  the  other 
affections  of  our  nature,  to  moral  improprieties,  when 
the  desire  is  directed  on  an  object  that  is  unworthy 
of  it;  as  the  misdirection  of  any  other  of  our  desires 
may  in  like  manner  be  vice,  or  productive  of  vice. 
Many  moralists  and  pious  writers,  undoubtedly  with 
the  purest  intention  of  elevating  above  every  thing 
earthly  our  love  of  virtue,  and  our  love  of  that  great 
Being  of  whom  virtue  is  the  worship,  have  been  led 
to  represent  the  love  of  glory  as  a  passion  that  ought 
not  to  co-«xist  with  these  nobler  desires,  and  as 
necessarily  derogating  from  their  sublimer  influence. 
The  same  argument,  however,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
show  you,  which  would  thus  render  culpable,  in  some 
degree,  the  wish  of  the  esteem  of  mankind,  would 
render  also  culpable,  in  some  d^ree,  our  wish  of  the 
esteem  of  the  smaller  number  of  our  relatives  and 
friends, — that  portion  of  mankind  more  immediately 
connected  with  us.  If  it  would  be  wrong  to  feel 
pleasure  in  the  thought,  that  our  virtuous  use  of  the 
talents  which  Heaven  has  given  us,  has  excited  the 
esteem  and  emulation  of  fifty  or  one  hundred,  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  it  would  he  wrong  to  feel 
pleasure  in  the  thought,  that  the  same  good  qualities 
had  excited  the  esteem  of  ten  or  twelve ;  since  the 
esteem  of  these  ten  or  twelve  is,  in  strictness  of  argu- 
ment, as  little  essential  to  our  love  of  \irtue,  and  of  the 
God  of  virtue,  as  the  esteem  of  millions.  If  our 
actions  are  to  be  governed  simply   by  those  great 
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viewB,  and  if  every  other  affection  which  co-exisU 
with  these,  and  co-operates  with  them,  is  to  be  torn 
from  our  bosom,  before  we  can  aspire  to  the  character 
of  virtue,  bow  many  affections  tliat  foster  virtue  M 
mach  as  they  promote  happiness,  must  instantly  be 
torn  away !  Did  Epaminondas  love  his  country  leM» 
and  was  his  courage  or  his  conduct  less  formidable  to 
its  enemies,  because  he  rejoiced,  on  the  day  of  his  great 
rictory,  that  hia  parents  were  still  alive  to  hear  of  it? 
and  do  we  love  our  Creator  les3»  because,  in  praotisiog 
what  he  commands,  we  rejoice  that  there  are  hei 
which  sympathize  with  oui-s,  wliich,  loving  the 
virtue  that  is  loved  by  us,  feel  for  us  the  esteem  which 
we  should  have  felt  in  our  turn  for  them,  if  the  action 
had  been  theirs?  If,  indeed,  Epaminondas,  to  gratify 
some  vindictive  feeling  of  those  whom  he  honoured, 
had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  we  should  then  have  looked 
on  the  filial  affection  us  truly  immoral  in  this  iostauce, 
and  unworthy  of  a  mind  that  had  the  glorious  sense 
of  higher  motives;  and  if,  in  our  enjoyment  of  glory, 
instead  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  gymftatby  which 
others  feel  in  our  virtues,  we  were  to  derive  pleasure 
from  their  appvohiition  of  some  vice  or  fully,  our  love 
of  glory  would,  in  like  manner,  be  a  passion,  of  which, 
in  this  instance  at  leaet»  it  would  have  been  well  for 
us  to  be  divested. 

The  opponents  of  the  love  of  glory,  then,  either  aay 
too  much,  or  they  say  too  little.  If  they  were  to  con- 
tend that  no  affection  should  be  felt  but  for  God  alone, 
no  desire  of  the  esteem  of  any  other  individual  being, 
however  intimately  connected  with  us  by  tho  ties  of 
nature  or  of  friendship,  though  we  might  think  their 
doctrine  false  in  itself,  and  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
jurious to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  we  should  at 
least  in  the  very  error  of  their  doctrine  see  some  con- 
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sistcncy  of  principle.  But  if  thoy  say,  tliat  in  our 
love  of  approbation  aiid  esteem  we  may  virtuously  ex- 
tend our  wishea  beyond  tbe  judgment  of  that  supreme 
excellence,  which,  in  placing  ua  in  the  midst  of  multi- 
tudes of  our  fellow-men,  cannot  have  ]>laced  us  there 
to  be  absolutely  indittcrent  to  their  opinion,  where  is 
it  that  the  limit  is  to  be  placed  ?  If  a  line  of  virtue 
be  to  be  dra^vn  around  us,  beyoml  which  it  would  be 
vice  for  a  single  thought  of  cartlily  approbation  to 
look,  how  wide  is  this  moral  diameter  to  be,  and  how 
is  that  feeling  which  would  be  virtue  if  it  related  to 
one  hundred,  to  become  instantly  vice,  when  it  relates 
to  one  hundred  and  one? 

Man  should  undoubtedly  love  mankind,  though  they 
were  incapable,  by  their  very  nature,  of  returning  his 
kindness.  But  our  divine  Author  has  not  given  us 
duties  only  to  perform.  He  haa  made  those  duties 
delightful,  by  the  reciprocities  of  affection  which  he 
has  diffused  from  breast  to  breast ;  and  wc  love  man- 
kind, not  merely  because  we  feel  that  it  is  morally 
right  to  love  tliem,  or  because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven, 
but  from  a  social  impulse  that  precedes  or  accom- 
panies these  views ;  and  in  some  degree,  also,  because 
the  very  intercourse  of  good  offices  is  a  source  of  some 
of  the  happiest  gratifications  of  our  life.  Of  those 
8t;condary  allections  with  which  Heaven  haa  graciously 
sweetened  our  duties,  the  esteem  or  veneration  of 
mankind,  of  which  glory  is  the  expression,  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasiug;  and  though  it  may  occasionally 
mislead  to  vice,  its  general  direction  is  unquestionably 
favourable  to  that  virtue  which  cherishes  it,  and  de- 
lights in  feeling  its  reciprocal  support. 

But  still,  the  love  of  glory,  though  not  meriting  in 
itself  disapprobation,  and  though  powerful  in  the  aid 
which  it  gives  even  to  our  noblest  feelings,  is,  it  must 
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be  owned,  a  desire  only  of  secondary  importance,  fti 
derives  its  high  vahie  from  its  concurrence  with  the 
Yoice  within  our  own  breast,  which  it  reflects  to  m 
in  a  thousand  gladdening  sympathies  ;  and  when  it  ii 
in  opposition  to  these,  to  obey  it,  or  even  to  wish  to 
obey  it,  is  not  to  be  in  danger  of  being  guilty,  but  to 
have  been  already  guilty.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
therefore,  rather  as  a  delightful  excitement,  subsidiary 
to  our  weakness,  than  as  itself  a  great  directing  prin* 
ciple ;  and  eitlier  when  the  glory  is  sought  in  unwortb; 
objects,  or  when  the  praise  of  virtue  is  preferred  ti 
virtue  itself,  it  is  not  merely  unworthy  of  influencii^ 
lis,  but,  as  the  history  of  every  nation  shows  in  terri- 
fying examples  of  the  past,  may  lead  to  excesses  urtiidi 
the  world,  whose  mad  admiration,  or  at  least  the  hope 
of  whose  mad  admiration,  excited  or  encouraged  them, 
may  for  ages  lament. 

"  It  has  been  often  asked,''  says  an  eloquent  French 
philosoplter,  "whether  a  sense  of  duty  alone  may  not 
supply  the  place  of  glory.  The  question  does  honoor 
to  those  who  make  it;  but  the  answer  to  it  is  simple. 
Render  all  goveraments  just,  and  give  to  all  men  indi- 
vidually elevated  sentiments,  and  then  glory  will  i>er- 
haps  be  useless  to  mankind.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
calumuiate  hujiian  nurture.  I  cannot  doubt  that  there 
are  heroic  individuals,  who,  in  doing  good,  bare 
thought  of  their  duty,  and  only  of  their  duty,  and 
from  whom  great  actions  have  escaped  in  silence.  At 
Athens  tiicrc  was  an  altar  erected  to  the  Unknown 
God.  We  might  erect,  in  like  nmniier,  an  altar  with 
this  inscription,  To  the  \artuoiis  who  are  unknown. 
Unknown  daring  life,  forgotten  after  death,  they  were 
great,  though  they  did  not  seek  the  jiraise  of  great- 
ness ;  the  less  they  sought  the  praise  of  greatness,  th^| 
greater  they  truly  were.     But  in  doing  justice  to  oo^^ 
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natnrc,  let  us  not  flatter  oiirselvea  with  toft  lii{j;Ii  an 
climate  of  it.     There  are  few  of  those  eouls  whicli 
are  sufficient  to  themselves,  and  which  march  on  with 
a  firm  step  beneath  the  eye  of  reason  which  guides 
them,  and  of  God  who  looks  upon  them.    The  i^eater 
number  of  men,  weak  by  the  fruilties  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  their  nature,  weaker  still  by  the  examples 
that  arc  every  moment  assailing  them,  and  by  tlie 
value  which  circumstances  too  often  add  to  crimes 
and  meannesses,  having  neltlier  courage  enough  to  he 
always  virtuous,  nor  audacity  enough  to  be  always 
wicked ;  hut  embracing  by  turns  good  and  evil,  with- 
out the  power  of  fixing  in  cither,  feel  their  virtue 
principally  in  their  remorse,  and  their  strength  chiefly 
in  the  secret  reproaches  which  tliey  often  make  to 
themselves  for  their  weakness.    In  this  state  of  feeble- 
ness they  require  a  support.    The  desire  of  reputation, 
coming  in  aid  of  their  too  weak  sense  of  duty,  binds 
them  to  that  virtue  which  otherwise  they  might  quit. 
They  would  dare,  perhaps,  to  blush  to  themselves ;  they 
would  fear  to  blush  before  their  nation  and  their  age." 
"  Nor  must  we  think,"  he  continues,  *'  that  even 
those  souls  of  a  more  vigorous  character,  which  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  glory  as  a  support,  do  not  require  it 
at  least  as  a  relief  and  a  compensation.     \Vc  cry  out 
against  Athens  for  its  proscription  of  great  men.    But 
the  ostracism  of  which  we  complain  is  everywhere. 
There  is  everywhere  Envy  striving  to  sully  what  is 
beautiful,  and  to  bring  down  what  is  elevated.     It 
may  be  said  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Merit 
appeared  in  the  world.  Envy,  too,  was  horn,  and  began 
her  persecution.     But  Nature,  at  the  same  instant, 
created  Glory,  and  gave  it  to  her  in  charge,  to  atone 
for  all  the  miseries  which  that  persecution  was  to 
occasion." 
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"  It  Beems.  indeed,  as  if  Virtue  and  Genius,  so  often 
oppressed  on  earth,  took  refuge  fur  from  the  real 
world,  in  this  imaginary  world  of  Glory,  as  in  on  asy- 
lum  in  wliic'h  Justice  is  re-eatablislied.  There  Socrates 
is  avenged,  Galileo  acquitte*!  Bacon  remains  a  great 
man.  There  Cicero  fears  no  longer  the  sword  of  the 
ossasain.  nor  Demosthenes  the  poiBon.  There  Virgil 
is  far  above  that  emperor  whom  he  deified.  Gold  and 
vanity  are  not  there  to  distribnte  places,  and  exalt  the 
unworthy.  Each  individual,  by  the  mere  ascendency 
of  his  genius  or  of  his  virtues,  mounts,  and  takes 
his  rank.  The  oppre8Se<l  arise,  and  recover  their  dig- 
nity. Those  who  have  been  assailed  and  insulted 
during  the  whole  progress  of  their  life,  find  glory,  at 
least,  at  the  entrance  of  that  tomb  which  is  to  cover 
their  ashes.  Envy  disappears,  and  Immortality  com- 
mences." * 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  mankind  to  divest  themselves,  it  would  not  be 
well  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  if  it  were  in  their 
power  to  shake  off.  But  the  desire  of  glory  is  one 
state  of  mind, — the  consciousness  of  the  glory  itself, 
as  attained,  is  another  state ;  and  all  may  feel  the 
desire  of  that  which  only  few  attain.  It  is  not  the 
attainment  of  glory,  accordingly,  which  adds  to  the 
amount  of  happiness  in  the  world,  so  much  as  the 
mere  desire  itself,  in  its  general  influence  on  action. 

In  treating  of  the  desire  of  power,  I  was  led  to 
notice  how  much  more  equally  happiness  is  distri- 
buted than  the  external  differences  of  pomp  and  autho* 
rity  wouhl  lead  us  to  imngiue;  though  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  fear  that  any  demonstration  of  this  most 
important  equality  will  ever  lead  mankind  to  give  up 
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that  desire  of  power,  which,  to  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mankind,  is  almost  an  essential  part  of  their 
very  nature,  .ind  whieli  it  would  be  tndy  uufortuuate 
for  mankind  if  all  should  relinquish.  The  same  re- 
mark is  not  less  applicable  to  mere  glory  than  to 
power.  The  illustrious  and  the  obscure  are  indeed 
very  different  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  the  amount 
of  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  both,  when  every  aecea- 
sary  deduction  is  made,  h  probably  very  little  dif- 
ferent :  and  is,  upon  the  whole  perhaps,  at  least  in 
many  instances,  likely  to  be  greater  in  those  breasts 
in  which  few  would  think  of  seeking  it. 

The  love  of  glory  resembles  the  love  of  mere  power 
in  this  circumstance,  too,  as  well  as  in  others,  that  it 
roust  rise  still  higher,  or  scarcely  feci  the  pleasure  of 
the  heif,'ht  which  it  has  reached  ;  and  the  tenure  of  the 
possessor,  1  may  remark,  is  almost  equally  precarious 
in  both  cases. 

Denied  lite  pulilic  eye,  tlie  public  voico, 

As  if  lip  lirc<l  on  others*  breath,  he  dies. 

Faia  would  he  make  the  wurld  his  pedestal. 

Mankind  tlic  gazeni,  the  6olc  fi^re  he. 

Knows  bo  that  inankind  pmise  agsjnst  their  will. 

And  mix  ■»  much  detraction  a&  they  can  i 

Known  he  that  faithleHs  Fiune  her  whisper  haa 

Aa  well  as  trumpet ;  that  huj  viiuity 

la  M  mach  tickled  fruni  not  hearing  all  7  * 

If  all  were  indeed  heard,  the  <letracting  whispers 
of  Fame,  as  well  as  her  clamorous  applause,  what 
lessons  of  humility  would  be  taught  to  the  vain  and 
credulous,  whose  eaxs  the  whispers  cannot  reach  ;  !ind 
who,  therefore,  listening  only  to  the  louder  flatteries 
that  arc  intended  to  reach  them,  consider  the  praise 

'  YounK'o  Night  ThoughU;  Night  VIII.  r.  4DO-408. 
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which  is  addressed  to  them  as  but  a  small  part  rf 
that  universal  praise  which  ia  everj'where,  as  ther  be- 
lieve, procUiiuiing  their  merits;  and  in  their  reputa- 
tioH  of  a  few  months,  which  is  to  fiide  perhaps  Ik^op- 
the  close  of  a  single  year,  regard  themselves  as  alren'ir 
possessiug  immortality ! 

In  our  estimates  of  glory,  however,  as  a  soureeof 
distinction,  the  whispers  which  are  not  heard  are  tolia 
taken  into  accomit  with  the  praises  which  arehearf: 
and  then,  if  the  real  heartfelt  virtues  of  both  be  tte 
same,  how  very  near  to  equilibrium  will  be  the  happ- 
ness  of  the  oliscure  and  the  illustrious  ! 

The  most  humble,  to  be  happy,  must  indeed  haw 
that  feeling  of  self-approval,  which,  if  a  thought  of  the 
opinions  of  others  arise,  may  be  sufficient  of  itself  ti 
give  the  delightful  conviction,  that,  if  the  heart  conH 
be  laid  open  to  every  gaze,  no  one  could  disapprove. 
There  is  thus  a  8ort  of  purer  silent  glory  implied  in 
the  very  consciousness  of  moral  excellence  ;  but  when 
this  moral  satisfaction  truly  exists,  and   exists  in  i 
mind  that  does  not  require  to  be  confirmed  in  its  own 
internal  estimate  by  the  opinion  of  others,  what  the 
world  regards  as  renown  would  scarcely  be  felt  as  aa 
accession  of  pleasure.      As  mere  glory,  indeed,  if  no 
evil  were  to  attend  it,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  expression 
of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  world  which  the 
tuous  had  sought  to  benefit,  it  could  not  fail  to 
pleasing ;  but  however  pleasing  it  might  be  in  itse 
there  are  minds  by  which,  when  taken  together,  with 
all  its  consequences,  it  would  be  dreaded,  perhaj^, 
rather  than  desii*ed,  as  necessarily  depriving  of  plea- 
sures which  are  inconsistent  with  public  eminence, 
and  which  they  valued  still  more  than  the  celebritv 
that  would  preclude  thera.     In  such  circumstances  of 
virtuous  privacy, 
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How  far  above  all  glory  sits  ' 
The  illuatrious  master  of  a  name  unknown ; 
W]njse  wortli,  unrivall'J  and  unwitoesa'd,  loves 
Life's  sacred  sLadca,  where  godn  conTorao'K'itb  meu." 

Delightful,  then,  aa  glory  may  be  in  itself,  and  use- 
ful as  the  desire  of  it  most  truly  ig,  as  a  general 
auxiliary  principle  of  our  nature,  the  attainment  of  the 
glory  tliat  is  so  generally  wished  is  far  from  being 
necessary  to  happiness,  which  in  many  cases  may  have 
accessions  of  enjoyment  from  other  sources  that  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  tumult  of  glory,  and  which 
that  tumultuous  pleasure  scarcely  could  repay.  The 
highest  happiness  may  indeed  be  that  of  him  who  is 
known  as  widely  as  wisdom  and  virtue  can  be  known, 
loved  universally,  and  revered  for  qualities  which  are 
worthy  of  universal  reverence.  Yet  we  may  etill  not 
the  less  say,  "  Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit."  If  there 
are  many  who  regret  that  they  are  doomed  to  the 
shade,  there  are  many  too  who  repent  that  they  have 
ever  (^juitted  it ;  or  at  least  there  are  many  who  might 
so  repent,  if  the  loss  of  this  very  power  of  repentance 
were  not  itself  an  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
guilty  distinction.  "  He,"  says  Seneca,  in  one  of  the 
chonisesof  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes, — "  he  feels  indeed 
the  heaviness  of  death,  who,  known  too  well  to  all  the 
world,  dies  unknown  to  himself." 

Stet  quicua(|ac  volet  potens 
Auloo  ralmino  lobrico : 
Mc  dnlcia  saturet  <|nies. 
Obwuro  positus  loco, 
Jjemi  p«rfniar  otio. 
Nullie  Dota  Quiritibus 
Aetae  per  tacitiini  flitat, 

'  "  How  far  above  Lorenw'e  gloiy  sita,"  in  ihe  original. 
•  Yonng's  Night  Thonghta ;  Night  VIII.  r.  481-484, 
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Sio  cam  tnnsierint  mei 
Na]lo  cum  strcpUa  diea 
PleboiuA  iQoriar  ecocx. 
lUi  moTv  ^'ravia  uicubat, 
Qui  iiotuB  nimia  Dmnihua 
Igiiotus  moritor  aibi.^ 


Higb  renown  can  as  little  bo  the  possession  of 
OS  high  station  ;  and  if  Heaven  ba<l  appropriated 
pineaa  to  it,  it  must  bnve  left  almost  all   inaiikiu*! 
misery.     It  haa  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
dealt  more  equally  with  those  whom  it  lias  rai 
glory,  and  tliose  wliom  it  has  left  obscure, 
his  appropriate  enjoyments ;  and  while  Guilt  alone i 
be  miserable,  it  scarcely  matters  to  Virtue  whf 
it  bo  known  and  bai»py,  or  happy  and  unknown. 
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LECTURE  LXXII. 

III.  Prospectivt  Emotion: — &,  Dt*ir«  of  the  FIappin«4*  of  Odk 
— 10.  l)«tire  of  tke  Unkappineia  of  those  tcAoi/a  tev  HaU 
Gttieral  Rftnark»  on  condudin^f  the  Consideration  of  our  B 
tptctiw  Kmotiont. 

Gentlemen,  the  pleasure  which  glory  aifords*  bei 
evidently  not  a  simple,  but  a  complex  pleasure.  ( 
gaged  us  yesterday  in  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
the  elementary  feelings  that  compose  it ;  and  we  i 
led,  I  flatter  myself,  into  some  interesting  analyj 
both  of  the  complex  delight  of  glory  itself,  and  of  t| 
peculiar  illusion  of  present  reality,  wliicli,  however  fi 
we  may  conceive  our  glory  to  spread  over  the  e 
and  through  the  ages  that  are  to  succeed    as, 


*  LmI  twom  of  the  (ThoruB  coacluding  the  second  Act. 
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Bcoms  to  carry  with  it,  as  if  necessarily  diffused  in 
the  very  conception,  our  ovvn  ever-present  feeling,  our 
own  capacity  of  knowing  and  enjoying  praises  which 
never  are  to  reach  our  ears. 

The  two  desires  which  remain  to  be  considered  by 
us,  will  require  but  little  examination  ;  since  they 
60W  so  readily  from  some  emotions  before  examined 
at  length,  as  to  appear  almost  parts  of  them,  mther 
than  any  distinct  emotions.  The  first  is  our  desire 
of  the  happiness  of  others — a  desire  that  forms,  as  I 
have  already  said  in  my  analysis  of  love,  a  part  of 
every  affection  to  which  we  commonly  give  that  name, 
and  that  increases  in  vividness  with  every  increase  of 
the  mere  regard;  but  which,  like  the  desire  of  reci- 
procal affection,  that  is  also  a  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly termed  love,  is  a  state  of  mind  distiniriiishabic 
from  the  mere  admiration,  respect,  regard,  which  the 
sight  or  conception  of  the  beloved  object  directly  in- 
duces, admitting  of  a  ready  separation  in  our  thought, 
however  complex  the  love  may  be,  as  it  usually  exists 
in  nature. 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we 
love,  which  gives  to  the  emotion  of  love  itself  its  prin- 
cipal delight,  by  affording  to  us  constant  means  of 
gratific^ition.  He  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness  of 
any  one,  cannot  be  long  without  discovering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it.  Rea.son  itself,  with  all 
its  light,  is  not  so  rapid,  in  discoveries  of  tiiis  sort,  ag 
simple  affection,  which  sees  means  of  happiness,  and 
of  important  happiness,  where  reason  scarcely  could 
think  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  has 
already,  by  many  kind  offices,  produce<l  the  happiness 
of  hours,  before  reason  could  have  suspected  that 
means  so  slight  could  have  given  even  a  moment's 
pleasure.     It  is  this,  indeed,  which  contributes  in  no 
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inconsiderable  degree  to  the  perpctnitj  of  affectM 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration,  would, 
many  cases,  have  soon  lost  its  power  over  the  fici 
heart,  and,  in  many  other  cases,  would  have  badj 
power  greatly  lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  hi|q 
ness,  and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  ca 
to  which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus,  in 
great  measnre,  dilFused  over  a  single  passion  fl 
variety  of  many  emotions.  The  lore  itself  seems  at 
at  every  moment,  because  there  is  every  moment  sat 
new  wish  of  love  timt  admits  of  being  gratified ;  i 
rather,  it  is  at  once,  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  ca 
binations,  new,  in  the  tender  wishes  and  cares  wi 
which  it  occupies  ns,  and  familiar  to  us,  and  endeai 
the  more,  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and  yean 
wcll-knowTi  happiness. 

The  desire  of  tlie  happiness  of  others,  though  a  4 
sire  always  attendant  on  love,  does  not,  however,  i 
cessarily  suppose  the  previous  existence  of  some  a 
of  those  emotions  which  may  strictly  be  termed  \o\ 
I  already  showed  you,  when  treating  of  compassifl 
that  this  feeling  is  so  far  from  arising  necessarily  fm 
regard  for  the  sutferc r.  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  n 
to  feel  it  when  the  suffering  is  extreme,  and  befo 
our  very  eyes,  though  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  hai 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who  is  agonizing  in  ol 
sight,  and  whose  very  look,  even  in  its  agony,  sti 
seems  to  speak  only  that  atrocious  spirit,  which  cooN 
again  gladly  jterpetrate  the  very  horrors  for  wbicjl 
public  indignation,  as  much  as  public  justice,  hi 
doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It  is  sufficient  th 
extreme  anguish  is  before  us ;  we  wish  it  relief  befoi 
we  have  jiaused  to  love,  or  without  rertecting  on  oi 
causes  of  hatred ;  the  wish  is  the  direct  and  inatai 
emotion  of  our  soul  in  these  circurastancca, — an  emi 
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tion  which,  in  such  peculiar  circmnstancca,  it  ia  im- 
possible for  hatred  to  suppress,  and  which  love  may 
strengthen,  indeed,  but  is  not  uecessary  for  producing. 
It  is  the  sjinie  with  our  general  desire  of  Itappiness  to 
others.    We  desire,  iu  a  particular  degree,  the  happi- 
ness of  those  whom  we  love,  because  we  cannot  think 
of  them  without  tender  admiration.     IJnt.  though  we 
had  kuown  them  for  the  first  time,  simply  as  human 
beings,  we  should  still  have  desired  their  happiness; 
that  is  to  say,  if  no  opposite  interest  had  arisen,  we 
should  have  wished  them  to  be  ha])py,  rather  than  to 
have  any  distress;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  case 
which  corresponds  with  the  tender  esteem  that  is  felt 
in  love.     There  is  the  mere  wish  of  happiness  to  them; 
a  wish  which  itself,  indeed,  is  usually  denominated 
love,  and  which  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be 
so  denominated  in  that  general  humanity  which  we 
call  a  love  of  mankind,  but  which  we  must  always 
remember  does  not  afford,  on  analysis,  the  same  re- 
sults as  other  affections  of  more  cordial  regard,  to 
which  we  give  the  same  name.     To  love  a  friend  ia 
to  wish  his  happiness  indeed,  but  it  is  to  have  other 
emotions  at  the  same  instant,  emotions  ^vithout  which 
this  mere  wish  would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship. 
To  love  the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  indi- 
vidual virtues  or  vices,  talents  or  imbecility,  wisdom 
or  ignorance,  wo  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their  hap- 
piness; but  this  wish  is  all  which  constitutes  the  faint 
and  feeble  love.     It  is  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless 
when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  man  to  be  wholly  indiH'erent  to  man  ;  and 
this  great  object  is  that  which  Nature  had  in  view. 
She  has,  by  a  provident  arrangement,  which  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  more,  the  more  attentively  we  examine 
it,  accomuiodutcd  our  emotions  to  our  means,  making 
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our  love  most  ardent,  where  our  wish  of  giving 
ncss  might  be  most  ettectual,  and  less  gradually,  aadl 
less  in  proportion  to  onr  diminished   means.     Frnaj 
the  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  new-born  infiul 
which  has  been  rendered  the  strongest  of  all  affectiom. 
because  it  was  to  arise  in  circumstances  where  affec- 
tion would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general  phikh 
thropy  which  extends  itself  to  the  remotest  stcuger, 
on  spots  of  the  earth  which  we  never  are  to  nsit,  wui 
which  we  as  Uttle  think  of  ever  visiting  as  of  cxploriig 
any  of  the  distant  planets  of  our  system  ;   there  is  i 
scale  of  benevolent  desire  which  corresponds  with  tb 
necessities  to  he  relieved,  and  our  power  of  relieviiig 
them ;  or  with  the  ha]>pincss  to  be  afforded,  and  oor 
power  of  affording  happiness.     How  many  opportom- 
tics  have  we  of  giving  delight  to  those  who  live  in  om 
domestic  circle,  which  would  be  lost  before  we  could 
diffuse  it  to  those  who  are  distant  from  us  !      Our  lore, 
therefore,  our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  onr  pleasure 
in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within  the  limits  of 
this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  iutercourse   than  be- 
yond it.     Of  those  who  are  beyond  this  sphere,  the 
individuals  most  fumiliar  to  us  are  those  whose  hap- 
piness we  must  always  know  bettor  how  to  promote 
than  the  happiness  of  strangers,  vvith  whose  particular 
habits  and  incliuatiuns  we  are  little  if  at  all  acquainted. 
Our  love,  and  the  desire  of  general  happiness  which 
attends  it,  arc,  therefore,  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
constitutional  tendencies  of  our  nature,  in  fostering 
the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  felt  for  an  intimate 
friend  than  for  one  wiio  ia  scarcely  known  to  us. 
there  he  an  exception  to  this  gradual  scale  of  impoi 
tance,  according  to  intimacy,  it  must  be  in  the  case 
one  who  is  absolutely  a  stranger, — a  foreigner,  wh< 
comes  among  a  people  with  whose  general  niannei 
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he  is  pcrhapB  unacquainted,  and  who  has  no  friend  to 
whose  attention  he  can  lay  claim,  from  any  prior  in- 
timacy. In  this  case,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  our 
benevolence  might  be  more  usefully  directed  to  one 
who  is  absolutely  unknown,  tliaii  to  many  who  are 
better  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our  very  iieiglibour- 
hood,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  loves  and  friend- 
ships of  their  own.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  by  a 
provision  which  might  be  termed  singular,  if  we  did 
not  think  of  the  universal  bounty  and  wisdom  of  God, 
a  modidcation  of  our  general  regard  has  been  prepared, 
in  the  sympatlietic  tendencies  of  our  nature  for  this 
case  also.  There  is  a  species  of  affection  to  which 
the  stranger  gives  birth,  merely  as  being  a  stranger. 
He  is  received  and  sheltered  by  our  hospitality,  almost 
with  the  zeal  with  which  our  friendship  delights  to 
receive  one  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  cordial  union, 
whose  virtues  we  know  and  revere,  and  whose  kind- 
ness has  been  to  us  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of 
our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  proportion  of 
our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  in  its  various  degrees, 
to  the  means  which  we  possess,  iu  various  circum- 
stances of  affording  it,  without  admiration  of  an  ar- 
rangement so  simple  in  the  principles  from  which  it 
flows,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  exhibits  proofs  of  goodness  in  our  very 
wants,  of  wisdom  in  our  very  weaknesses,  by  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  by  the  ready 
resources  which  want  and  weakness  find  in  these  af- 
fections which  everywhere  surround  them,  like  the 
presence  and  protection  of  God  himself? 

"0  humanity!"  exclaims  Philocles  in  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis,  "generous  and  sublime  inclination, 
announced  in  infancy  by  the  transports  of  a  simple 
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tenderncBS,  in  youth  by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  1 
happy  confidence,  in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  1 
facility  with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to  coiM 
attachment !  O  cries  of  nature !  which  rewound  m 
cue  extremity  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  which 
lis  with  remorse,  when  we  oppress  a  single  hum 
being ;  witli  a  pure  delight,  when  we  have  been  al 
to  give  one  comfort !  love,  friendship,  beneficem 
eonrces  of  a  pleasure  that  is  inexhaustible !  Meiy 
unhappy,  only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to  ■ 
voice :  and,  ye  diWne  authors  of  so  many  blcestng 
what  gratitude  do  those  blessings  demand !  If  i 
which  was  given  to  man  had  been  a  mere  instia 
that  led  beings,  overwhelmed  with  wants  and  « 
to  lend  to  each  other  a  reciprocal  support,  this  mtg 
have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  miserable  near 
the  miserable ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  infinite 
yours,  which  could  have  formed  the  design  of 
bling  u8  together  by  the  attraction  of  love,  ai 
ditfuaing,  througli  the  great  associations  which 
the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which  renders 
eternal,  by  rendering  it  delightful.'" 


The  last  desire  in  our  arrangement,  that  which  \ 
are  next  to  consider,  may  seem,  indeed,  at  first  to  i 
inconsistent  with  these  delightful  feelings  of  eod 
regard,  the  importance  of  which  I  have  repeated 
endeavonred  to  illustrate  to  you,  though  to  those  wl 
have  felt  them,  as  you  all  nmst  have  felt  them,  tb 
do  not  require  any  argument  to  prove  their  impo 
tance.  The  desire  which  still  remains  to  be  notice 
is  our  desire  of  evil  to  others,  a  desire  that  bears _ti 
same  relation  to  hatred  in  all  its  forms,  which] 
desire  of  happiness  to  others  bears  to  all  tlie  di' 
'  Chap.  IxxvUi. 
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ties  of  love.  It  is  an  element  of  the  complex  affec- 
tion, not  the  mere  hatred  itself,  as  the  desire  of  dif- 
fusing happiness  is  only  an  element  of  the  complex 
affection,  which  is  usually  termed  love.  I  have  al- 
ready, in  treating  of  the  simple  modifications  of  hatred 
itself,  anticipated  the  remarks  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  been  necessary  to  offer  now,  on  the  impor- 
tance to  the  happiness  of  society,  of  this  class  of  our 
affections,  while  society  presents  any  temptations  to 
violence  or  fraud,  that  are  kept  in  awe  by  individual 
and  general  resentment,  and  that,  without  those  guards 
which  protect  the  innocent,  would  lay  waste  all  that 
beautiful  expanse  of  security  and  happiness  which 
forms  the  social  world,  making  a  desert  of  nature,  and 
converting  the  whole  race  of  mankind  into  fearful  and 
ferocious  savages  worthy  only  of  inhabiting  such  a 
wilderness.  As  the  whole  system  of  things  is  at  pre- 
sent conatituted,  in  other  respects,  therefore,  it  is  not 
of  less  importance  that  man  should  be  susceptible  of 
feelings  of  malevolence  on  certain  occasions,  than  that 
he  should  be  susceptible  of  benevolence  in  the  general 
concerns  of  life ;  and  man,  accordingly,  is  endowed 
with  the  susceptibility  of  both. 

Like  our  other  emotions,  however,  our  malevolent 
wishes,  important  as  they  truly  are,  and  relatively 
good  as  a  part  of  our  general  constitution,  may,  as  we 
know  too  well,  be  productive  of  evil  when  misdirected ; 
and  though  they  have  this  in  common  with  all  our 
desires,  even  with  those  which  are  essentially  most 
benevolent,  that  may,  in  like  manner,  by  misdirection 
or  excess,  occasion  no  slight  amount  of  evil  to  indi- 
viduals and  society;  the  misdirection,  in  the  case 
which  we  are  now  considering,  may  be  for  more  fatal 
to  happiness,  and  therefore  requires  a  stronger  check 
of  misery  to  restrain  it.     We  may  produce  evil,  in- 
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deed,  to  tliose  whom  we  wish  to  hcneflt,  and  may 
produce  it  in  consequence  of  our  very  desire  of  benfr- 
fiting  them;  but  at  least  the  desire  itself  was  one 
which  it  was  happiness  to  feel.  It  was  something 
gained  to  social  enjoyment,  though  more  may  hare 
been  lost.  In  our  malevolent  wishes,  boweTer,  when 
they  arise  where  they  should  not  arise,  there  ia  do 
addition  to  the  general  happiness  of  the  world  to 
allow  eren  the  slightest  deduction  from  the  nusery 
that  ia  added ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  double 
evil;  not  merely  the  evil  that  may  be  inflicted  on 
others,  who  are  tlie  objects  of  the  malevolence,  hut 
that  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  already  inflicted 
on  the  mind  itself,  wliich  has  had  the  painful  wiab  of 
inflicting  evil. 

The  desire  of  evil  to  others,  since  it  is  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  world  only  in  certain  cases,  is  to 
be  measured,  then,  in  our  moral  estimates,  by  the 
nature  of  the  brief  or  permanent  hatred  in  which  it 
may  have  originated ;  and  is  allowable,  therefore, 
only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  hatred  is  truly  a  feelinji 
that  is  necessary  in  such  circumstances  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  social  scene.  It  is  virtuous,  for  example, 
to  feel  indignation  at  oppression ;  and  it  is  virtuous, 
therefore,  to  wish  that  the  oppressor,  if  he  continue 
to  be  an  oppressor,  may  not  finish  hia  career  witliout 
punishment,  so  as  to  present  to  the  world  the  danger- 
ous example  of  guilt,  that  seems,  by  its  external 
prosi»erity,  to  defy  at  once  humanity  and  Heaven.  To 
take  a  case  of  a  very  diflerent  sort,  however,  it  is  not 
virtuous  to  wish,  even  for  a  moment,  evil  to  some 
successful  competitor,  who  has  outstripped  us  in  any 
honourable  career;  and  the  desire  of  evil  in  this  caae 
is  not  virtuous,  because  there  is  no  moral  gronnd  for 
that  hatred  in  which  the  desire  originated,  when  the 
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hatred  was  not  directed  to  any  quality  that  could  be 
injurious  to  general  happiness,  but  had  for  its  only 
object  an  excellence  that  has  surpassed  us,  by  exhibit- 
ing to  the  world  qualities  which  are  capable  of  bene- 
fiting, or  at  least  of  adorning  it,  still  more  than  the 
qualities  of  which  we  are  proudest  in  ourselves.  Be- 
fore we  think  ourselves  morally  justifiable,  then,  in 
any  wish  of  evil  to  those  whom  we  hate,  we  must  be 
certain  that  the  hatred  which  we  feel  is  itself  morally 
justifiable,  as  directed  to  actions  or  qualities  which  it 
would  not  be  virtuous  to  view  with  complacency  or 
even  with  indifference ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  guilty 
frame  of  mind  alone  which  is  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a 
good  man,  the  hatefulness  must  cease  in  the  very 
moment  of  repentance,  and  the  wish  of  the  repentance, 
therefore,  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  changes,  be  a 
wish  that  is  ever  present,  to  temper  even  that  pure 
and  gentle  indignation  which  the  virtuous  feel. 

There  are  minds,  however,  of  which  the  chief  wishes 
of  evil  are  not  to  those  whom  it  is  virtuous  to  view 
with  disapprobation,  but  to  those  whom  it  is  vice  not 
to  view  with  emotions  of  esteem  and  veneration.  We 
are  eager  for  distinction  in  that  great  theatre  of  human 
life,  in  the  wide  and  tumultuous  and  ever-varying 
spectacles  of  which  we  are  at  once  actors  and  spec- 
tators ;  and  when  the  distinction  which  we  hoped  is 
preoccupied  by  another  of  greater  merit,  our  own 
defect  of  merit  seems  to  us  not  so  much  a  defect  in 
ourselves  as  a  crime  in  him.  We  are,  perhaps,  in 
every  quality  exactly  what  we  were  before ;  but  we 
are  no  longer  to  our  own  eyes  what  we  were  before. 
The  feeling  of  our  inferiority  is  forced  upon  us ;  and 
he  who  has  forced  it  upon  us  has  done  us  an  injury  to 
the  extent  of  the  uneasiness  which  he  has  occasioned, 
and  an  injury  which,  perhaps,  we  do  not  feel  more  as 
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it  has  affected  us  in  the  estimation  of  others,  tltu 
we  feel  it  in  the  mode  in  which  it  has  affected  us  ■ 
our  estimate  of  ourselves.  An  injury,  then,  is  dflK 
to  us;  and  the  feelings  which  Heaven  has  plaed 
\vithin  our  breasta  as  necessary  for  repelling  injtar. 
arise  ou  tliis  instant  feeling  of  evil  which  we  haw 
heen  made  to  suffer.  But  what  were  neeessary  f« 
repelling  intentional  injury,  arise  wlierc  no  injurvwM 
intended;  and  though  the  minds  in  wliich  thev  tkai 
arise  must  be  minds  that  are  in  the  highest  degw 
selfish,  and  incapable  of  feeling  that  noble  Ion  ot 
what  is  noble,  which  endears  to  the  rirtuous  lli« 
excellence  that  transcends  them,  there  still  are  minds. 
and  many  mindd  so  seliish,  and  so  incapable  of  delat- 
ing in  excellence  that  is  not  their  own. 

The  malevolent  affection  with  which  some  unfile- 
tunatc  minds  are  ever  disposed  to  view  those  wliom 
they  consider  as  competitors,  is  denominated  jealoDSV, 
when  the  competitor,  or  supposed  competitor,  is  one 
who  has  not  yet  attained  their  height,  and  when  it  is 
the  future  that  is  drcailed.  It  is  denominated  enty 
when  it  regards  some  actual  attainment  of  another. 
But  the  emotion,  varying  with  this  mere  difference  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  is  the  same  in  evcrv  other 
respect.  In  both  cases,  the  wish  is  a  wish  of  evil,  a 
wish  of  evil  to  the  excellent,  and  a  wish  wliich,  by  % 
sort  of  anticipated  retribution,  is  itself  evil  to  th 
heart  that  has  conceived  it. 

If  we  were  to  imagine  present  together,  not 
single  small  group  only  of  those  whom  their  virtues 
or  talents  had  rendered  eminent  in  a  single  nation, 
but  all  the  sages  and  patriots  of  every  country  and 
period,  without  one  of  the  frail  and  guilty  contera 
poraries  that  mingled  with  them  when  they  lived  oi 
earth, — if  we  were  to  imagine  them  collected  togctherj 
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not  on  nil  rartli  of  occasional  siinsliine  and  alternate 
tempests  like  that  which  we  inhabit,  hut  in  some  still 
£urer  world,  in  which  the  only  variety  of  the  seoeons 
consisted  in  a  change  of  beauties  and  delights,  a  world 
in  wliich  the  faculties  and  virtues  that  were  originally 
so  admirable,  continued  ^till  their  glorious  and  im- 
mortal proijress,  does  it  seera  possilde  that  the  con- 
templation of  such  a  scene,  bo  nobly  inhabited,  should 
not  be  delightful  to  him  who  might  be  transported 
into  it?  Yet  there  are  minds  to  which  no  wide  scene 
of  torture  would  be  half  so  dreadful  an  object  of 
contemplation  as  the  happiness  and  purity  of  such  a 
scene,  minds  that  would  instantly  sicken  at  the  very 
sii^ht,  and  wi^li,  in  the  additional  malevolence  of  the 
vexation  which  they  felt,  not  that  all  were  reduced 
to  the  mere  level  of  earthly  things,  but  that  every 
thini?  which  met  the  eye  were  unmixed  weakness,  and 
miser)',  and  guilt. 

This  scene  is  imaginary  only ;  but  what  is  imagi- 
nary as  thus  combined,  is  true  in  its  separate  parts. 
There  is  happiness  on  earth,  virtue  on  earth,  intel- 
lectual excellence  on  earth ;  and  where  these  exist 
and  are  seen  by  it,  envy  is  as  in  that  imaginary  world. 
He  who  has  not  a  whole  system  of  which  to  wish  the 
physical  and  moral  loveliness  de6troye<l,  may  have 
wishes  that  would  gladly  blast  at  leiust  whatever 
peculiar  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  this  mixed  system. 
lie  may  wish  all  mankind  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
iiiiportiitit  truths,  when  the  most  important  truths 
tliat  could  be  revealed  to  them  were  to  be  the  disco- 
very of  any  other  genius  than  his  own.  He  may  sigh 
over  the  relief  which  multitudes  are  to  receive  from 
institutions  of  a  sage  benevolence  which  he  was  not 
the  lirst  to  prompt.     If  his  country  be  rejoicing  at 
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fcriuraphs  that  have  been  triiimplis   of  freedom  and 
humanity  still  more  than  of  the  arms  of  a  single  staw; 
he  may  add  his  silent  consternation  and  anguish  to 
the  rage  and  grief  of  tlie  tyrant  whose  aggresaou 
have  been  successfully  resisted,  and  may  lament  that 
be  has  not  himself  become  a  slave   by  national  dia> 
asters,  which,  in  makinjiy  all  slaves,   wonld  at  lea^ 
have  lessened  the  glory  of  a  rival.     He  may  wish  erS 
even  here,  aa  he  would  have  wished  it  in  that  better 
scene ;  and  if  lie  wish  it  less,  it  is  only-  because  the 
multitude  witli  whom  he  has  to  mix  on  earth  have 
more   imperfections  of  every  sort ;    and    being  lea 
worthy,   therefore,   of  love   or  veneration,    are   lea 
objects  of  a  hatred  that   extends    iu    its    deadhe^ 
rancour  only  to  what  is  worthy  of  being  loved  ani 
venerated. 

There  is  one  change,  indeed,  which  in  a  singk 
moment  would  dissipate  all  the  malevolence  of  tlii 
malevolent  spirit.  To  convert  the  hatred  into  a  fe4 
ing  which  might  not  be  very  ditferent  perhaps  fro: 
complacency,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  take  awaj 
every  quality  that  is  worthy  of  love,  to  make  wisdoa 
folly,  kindness  cruelty,  heroic  generosity  a  sordid  self 
ishness.  and  the  glory  which  was  the  result  of  all  thoflt 
better  qualities,  tiie  execration  or  di^ust  of  mankind 
When  the  hatred  of  the  virtuous  might  begin,  then  th( 
hatred  of  the  enviuns  perhaps  might  cease. 

The  wishes  of  evil  which  Row  from  such  a  breasli 
arc,  aa  I  have  said,  evil,  in  the  first  place,  to  th( 
breast  which  feels  them ;  as  the  poisonous  exhalation 
which  spreads  death  perhaps  to  others,  is  itself 
proof  of  the  disease  of  the  living  carcass  that  exiial 
it.  Envy  is  truly,  in  its  own  miseries,  the  punis' 
ment  of  itself. 
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Risas  nboat,  niiii  qaem  visi  morere  dolore^ 
Nee  fruitur  somno,  vigitantibiu  exctta  oaria; 
Sod  viJct  ingrntn!4,  intabescltqud  videndo 
Sucefl»tii«  liominuiri ;  carpUc[uo  ot  corijitur  una 
SuppHciutnc^ue  snum  est. 

It  ia  hence,  by  a  sort  of  contradictory  character,  what 
one  of  the  old  theological  writers  has  strongly  stated 
it  to  be,  "  at  once  the  justest  of  passions,  and  the 
inoat  unjust," — **  ex  omnibus  aflectibus  iniquissimus 
siniul  et  aeqiiissiiniis;"  the  moat  unjust,  in  the  wrongs 
which  it  ia  ever  conceiving  or  perpetrating  against 
him  who  is  its  object ;  tbc  justest  in  the  punishment 
with  which  it  is  ever  avenging  on  itself  the  wrongs  of 
which  it  has  been  guilty. 

If,  even  in  thinking  of  tbe  happiness  of  those  whom 
tliey  hate,  the  envioua  saw  only  that  happiness,  as  it 
truly  is,  mixed  with  many  anxieties  that  lessen  the 
enjoyment  of  honours  and  dignities  to  their  possessor, 
the  misery  with  wliich  those  dignities  of  others  are 
regarded  would  be  less.  13ut  the  chief  misery  of  a 
mind  of  this  cast  is,  that  the  happiness  on  which  it 
dwells  is  a  happiness  which  it  creates  in  part  to  its 
own  conception,  a  pure  Iiappiness  that  seems  intertse 
in  itself  only  because  it  ia  intensely  hated,  and  that 
continually  grows  more  and  more  vivid  to  the  hatred 
that  ia  continually  dwelling  on  it.  The  influence  of 
hajipiness,  as  thus  contemplated  by  a  diseased  lieart, 
is  like  that  of  light  on  a  diseased  eye,  that  merely,  as 
pained  by  rays  which  give  no  pain  to  others,  imagines 
the  faint  colours  wliich  arc  gleaming  on  it  to  be  of 
dazzling  brilliancy. 

When  a  statue  had  been  erected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Thasoa  to  Theagenes,  a  celebrated  victor 
in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  we  are  told  that  it 
excited  so  strongly  the  envious  hatred  of  one  of  his 
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rivals,  that  he  went  to  it  every  night,  and  endeavouitJ 
lo  throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows,  till  at  last,  nnfor- 
tunately  successful,  he  was  able  to  move  it  from  its 
pedestal,  and  was  cnishcd  to  death  beneath  it  on  iti 
fall.  This,  if  we  consiilor  the  self-consuming  nii3e7 
of  envy,  is  truly  what  happens  to  every  envious  nua.' 
He  may  perhaps  throw  down  his  rival's  glory ;  but  he 
is  crushed  in  his  whole  soul,  beneath  the  glory  whici 
he  overturns. 

In  thus  making  tlic  malevolent  wishes  of  the  envioai 
heart  a  source  of  internal  ini.sery.  Nature  has  shoimi 
provident  regard  for  the  huppiness  of  mankind,  whick 
would  have  suftered  far  more  general  violation,  if  it 
had  been  as  delightful  to  wish  eWI  as  to  wish  good 
Nor  is  this  true  only  in  raae.s  in  which  the  malevolenk 
wishes  are  misdirected  against  excellence,  merely  u 
excellence.  The  same  gentle  tempering  influence  hal 
been  provided,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  virtuous  male* 
volence  of  tiiosc  who  are  malevolent  only  to  crueltl 
and  injustice.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  that  man  should 
be  capable  of  feeling  indignation  and  resontnieut  in 
these  cases,  as  of  feeling  benevolence  in  the  mon 
ordinary  happy  intercourse  of  social  life.  But  since 
excess  in  one  of  these  classes  of  feelings  miglit  lead 
to  far  more  dangerous  consequences  than  excess  in 
the  other.  Nature,  as  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  Ui 
you  in  a  former  lecture,  has  been  careful  to  jirovide 
aguinst  the  more  hurtful  excess,  by  rendering  benevo- 
lence delightful  in  itself,  even  while  its  wishes  exisi 
merely  as  wishes,  and  resentment  painful  in  itself 
while  its  object  is  unattaincd.  and  unless  in  some  very 
obdurate  heurte,  ready  to  be  appeased  by  slight  atone- 
ments, by  the  very  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  <]one^ 
or  by  the  mere  intervention  of  a  few  months  or  day 
between  the  injury  antl  the  moment  of  forgiveness, 
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On  the  nature  of  tbeae  feelings  it  would  be  unueces- 
sary,  however,  to  dwell  longer ;  niy  only  object  at  pre- 
sent being  to  point  out  the  jdace  of  their  arrangement, 
as  prospective  emotions,  capable  of  being  separated  by 
internal  analysis  from  those  immediate  emotions  of 
dislike  which  constitute  the  varieties  of  eiinjde  hatred. 


When  T  began  tbe  consideration  of  our  prospective 
emotions — tliose  emotions  which  regard  tlie  future, 
and  which  may  regard  it  either  with  desire  or  fear — 
I  stated  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  at 
loi^gth,  tirst,  all  our  desires,  and  then  all  our  fears; 
that  there  was  no  object  which  might  not,  in  different 
circumstances,  be  an  object  of  Lope  and  fear  alternately, 
according  as  the  good  or  evil  was  present  or  remote, 
or  more  or  less  probable,  and  that  the  discussion  of 
one  set  of  the  emotions  might  therefore  be  considered 
as  supplying  the  place  of  a  double  and  superfluous 
discussion.  When,  however,  any  important  circum- 
stance of  distinction  attended  the  fears  opposed  to  the 
desires  considered  by  us,  I  have  endeavoured  occa- 
sionally to  point  these  out  to  you.  I  shall  not  there- 
fore at  present  enlarge  on  them. 

In  treating  of  our  emotions,  particularly  of  those 
which  1  have  termeil  prospective,  i  have  dwelt  only 
on  the  more  prominent  forms  which  they  assume; 
because  in  truth  they  exist  in  innumerable  forms,  as 
diversifietl  by  slight  changes  of  circiinistanccs.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  invent  generic  nan^'s,  and  to  class  under 
these  various  affections  of  tbe  mind,  which,  though  not 
absolutely  similar  in  every  respect,  arc  at  least  analo- 
gous in  (wme  important  respects.  liut  we  uiu^i  not 
forget,  on  that  account,  that  tlie  aUectiona  thus  classed 
together,  and  most  conveniently  classed  together,  are 
still  diflfcreut  in  themselves;  that  what  wo  have  termed 
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the  desire  of  knowledge,  for  example,  as  if  wo  had  oac 
simple  desire  of  this  kind,  is  generically  inclufflTe  of 
complex  feelings  as  numerous  as  the  objects  existingh 
the  universe ;  and  even  far  more  numerous,  since  ther 
find  objects  in  the  abstract  relations  of  things  as  ranch 
as  in  tilings  themselves;  emotions  that  have  stimulated, 
and  still  stimulate,  and  will  for  ever  continue  to  stimu- 
late, every  inquiry  of  man,  from  the  first  gaze  of  the  in* 
fant's  treiiihiing  eye,  wliieh  he  scarcely  knows  how  to 
direct  on  the  little  object  before  him,  to  the  subUniea 
speculations  of  the  philosopher,  who  scarcely  finda  in 
infinity  itself  an  object  sufficient  for  his  search.     On 
many  of  our  emotions  that  shadow  into  each  other  by 
gradations  almost  imperceptible,  it  would  have  been 
interesting,  if  my  limits  had  permitted,  to   dwell  at 
greater  length,  and  to  trace  and   develop  them,  aa 
varied  by  tlic  changes  of  circumstances  in  which  they 
arise.     Indeed,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  under  this 
comprehensive  and  most  interesting  class  of  our  mental 
affections,  miglit  be  considered  every  thing  which  haa 
immediate  reference  to  the  whole  ample  field  of  moral 
conduct, — whatever  renders  man  worthy  or  unworthy 
of  the  approving  and  tranquillizing  voice  within,  and 
of  that  eternal  approbation  of  the  great  Awarder  of 
happiness,  of  whose  judgment,  in  its  blessings  or  its 
terrors,  the  voice  of  conscience  itself,  powerful  as  it 
may  be,  is  but  the  short  and  feeble  presage. 

The  narrowness  of  my  limits,  then,  T  trust,  will 
apologize  sufficiently  for  a  brevity  of  discussion,  ia 
many  cases,  which  was  unavoidable.  In  our  view  of 
tliose  emotions,  however,  which  by  their  ])eculiar  com- 
plexity, or  general  importance,  seenied  to  me  worthy 
of  nicer  examination,  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct 
your  thought  as  mucli  as  possible  to  habits  of  minute 
analysis,  without  which  there  can  be  no  advance   in 
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metaphysical  Bcience.  This  very  minuteness  of  analy- 
sis, to  which  I  wished  to  accustom  you,  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  habit  as  for  the  nicer  results  of  the  particular 
inquiries  themselves,  may  in  some  instances  have  led 
to  distinctions,  which  to  many  of  you,  perhaps,  may 
hare  seemed  superfluous,  or  too  subtile,  as  requiring 
from  you  a  little  more  effort  of  thought  than  would 
have  been  necessary  in  following  arrangements  more 
familiar  to  you,  though  I  conceive  less  accurate.  You 
are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  in  analyzing  our 
complex  emotions,  and  arranging  in  different  subdivi- 
sions, the  various  feelings  that  seem  to  me  to  lie  in- 
volved in  them  as  elements,  I  object  to  the  use  of  the 
conunon  phraseology  on  the  subject,  which  expresses 
in  a  single  term  many  feelings  that  are  truly  in  nature, 
either  immediately  consecutive,  or  intimately  conjoin- 
ed, though,  in  our  stricter  analysis,  1  may  have  found  it 
necessary  to  divide  them.  This  you  are  not  to  think, 
any  more  than  you  are  to  suppose  that  the  chemist,  who 
inquires  into  the  elements  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
exist  in  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth,  and  who,  after  his  de- 
composition of  those  beautiful  aggregates,  arranges 
their  elementary  particles  in  different  orders,  as  if  the 
aggregates  themselves  were  nothing,  and  the  elements 
all,  objects  to  the  use  of  the  simple  terms  rose  and 
hyacinth,  as  significant  of  the  flowers  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  his  art,  and  which  still  continue 
to  have  a  delightful  unity  to  bis  senses,  even  wliile  he 
knows  them  to  have  no  real  unity,  and  to  be  only  a 
multitude  of  atoms,  similar,  or  dissimilar.  What  the 
rose  and  the  hyacinth  are  to  him,  our  complex  feelings 
are  to  us.  We  may  know  and  consider  separately, 
and  arrange  separately,  their  various  elements,  but 
when  we  consider  them  as  they  exist  together,  wo 
may  still  continue  to  give  them,  as  complex  feelings, 
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the  names  by  wbicb,  a«  complex    feelings,  they 
familiarly  and  briefly  expressed. 

I  now,  tben,  conclude  the  remarks  which  I  bad  to 
oifer  on  tlie  last  order  of  our  mental  affectiong,  the 
important  order  of  our  emotions, — those  affections  of 
various  kinds,  in  which  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in 
our  earthly  life  is  to  be  found,  and  many  of  whicli,w« 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  not  to  he  limited  to 
those  scenes  in  wliieii  they  first  were  felt,  but  areW 
share  tbe  immortality  of  our  existence,  and  to  becom* 
more  vivid  as  our  capacity  becomes  quicker,  for  tbe 
discernment  of  that  moral  or  divine  excellence  wliicli 
inspired  tlicm  here;  excellence  on  the  conteuiplatioR 
of  which  we  liave  delighted  to  dwell  on  earth,  erea 
amid  the  distraction  of  cares,  and  follies,  and  viee*; 
from  wliich,  in  a  nobler  state  of  being,  we  may  hope 
to  be  exempt. 

In  our  benevolent  emotions,  we  have  remarked  what 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  their  obvious  relation 
to  the  supreme  benevolence  of  liim  who  has  coramnni- 
rated  to  us  these  delightful  feelings,  and  who  mav  be 
said  to  have  made  us  after  his  own  ima^e,  more  in 
this  universality  of  generous  desire,  with  which  we 
are  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  orb  of  being,  than 
in  our  feeble  intellectual  faculties,  which,  proud  as  they 
are  of  their  range  of  thought,  arc  unable  to  comprehend 
the  relations  of  a  single  atom  to  any  other  single  atom. 
In  our  malevolent  emotions,  we  have  traced,  in  like 
manner,  their  admirable  harmony  with  the  other  pai*tfl 
of  the  great  system  of  our  moral  world,  as  necessary 
in  tbe  comtminity  for  the  puni.shment  of  evil  in  the 
gniilty  individual,  ami  consequently  for  tbe  prevention 
of  evil  in  others,  or  for  that  equally  salutary  punish- 
ment of  its  own  evil,  whicb  the  mind  in  remorse  inflicts 
upon  itself. 
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Tbia  double  lot 
Of  evil  in  tho  iulicritancc  uf  umn 
Required  for  his  pruU^ction  no  flight  force, 
In  ceodcleeia  watch;'  and  therefore  was  hia  breast 
Fenced  roimd  witit  paMionn,  cjuick  to  be  alarm' d. 
Or  stutboni  to  op|wiJo;  with  fuar,  more  ewlft 
Thau  beacons,  cat«lniig  damn  from  hill  to  hill. 
Where  uraiies  land;  with  aitjircr  uucoutruH'd 
As  the  young  lion  hoiiii'lin^  on  hie  prey ; 
With  iwrruw,  that  loclcs  tip  tho  struggliug  heart. 
And  fihatne,  that  overeostfl  the  dronpirg  eye, 
Aa  with  H  clond  of  lightning.    These  the  purt 
I'erfunn  <»f  eager  nionitore,  nnd  gnuA 
Tho  soul  more  sharply  than  with  points  of  ateel, 
ller  cDeoiies  to  ehun,  or  to  reaist.* 

It  is  in  our  moral  constitution,  as  in  the  physical 
universe.  To  him  who  knows  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ments of  the  planetary  motions,  the  very  gloom  of 
night  suggests  tho  continued  influence  of  that  orb 
which  is  shining  in  other  climes,  ami  which  couhi  not 
have  carried  light  anil  cheerfulness  to  them,  but  for 
the  darkness  in  which  we  are  reposing.  To  him  who 
considers  our  malevolent  emotions  only,  these  emotions 
may  seem  like  absolute  darkness  in  our  moral  day ; 
but  he  who  views  them  in  their  relation  to  the  whole, 
perceives  their  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  those 
very  feelings  of  gentle  regard  to  which  they  seem 
opposed.  In  the  very  resentment  of  individuals,  and 
the  indignation  of  society,  he  perceives  at  a  distance 
those  emotions  of  lienevolence  which,  like  the  unfading 
sunshine,  are  not  quenched  by  the  temporary  gloom 
that  darkens  our  little  portion  of  the  social  sphere, 
preserving,  even  in  absence,  that  inexhaustible  source 


*  "Noeanlesa  watch,"  in  the  original. 

'  Flflworea  of  Imagiuatiott,  eecoiid  form  of  the  poem.  Book  II. 
T.  fi70-584. 
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of  radiance  which  is  speedily  to  shine  on  ns  as  before, 
with  all  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  the  past. 


LECTURK  LXXIII. 

General  Contlderalwnt  on  Conelading  tk«  Phytiology  of  iltmi.~ 
Commencement  of  Ethia.— 'Obligation,  Virtuey  Alcrit^  dtfer 
only  in  fJitrir  Relaiion  Ut  Time. — An  Actiojiy  in  JUcr<^$,  it 
notAinff  else  tAan  tAe  Agent  aeting. 

In  my  laat  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  brought  to  a 
conclusiun  my  remarks  on  the  various  emotions  of 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  and  with  these,  conse- 
quently, my  physiolojrical  view  of  the  mind,  in  ill 
l}]e  aspects  which  it  presents  to  our  observation ;  the 
order  of  our  emotions  being,  as  you  will  remember, 
the  ];iBt  of  the  orders  into  which  I  divrded  the  mental 
phenomena. 

We  have  reviewed,  then,  all  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind ;  and  I  Hatter  myself,  that  now. 
after  this  review,  you  will  see  better  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me,  in  so  many  instances,  to  deviate 
from  the  order  of  former  arrangements ;  since  every 
former  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  would  have 
been  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  tlie 
minuter  analysis  into  which  we  have  been  led.  With 
the  views  of  other  philosophers,  as  to  the  nature  and 
composition  of  our  feelings,  1  might,  indeed,  have 
easily  adhered  to  their  plan ;  but  I  must  then  have 
presented  to  you  views  which  appear  to  myself  defec- 
tive; and  however  eminent  the  names  of  those  from 
whom  I  may  have  diflered,  it  appeared  to  me  my  duty, 
in  every  instance  in  which  1  beUeved  their  opinions 
to  be  erroneous,  to  express  to  you  my  dis.sent  firralv 
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though,  I  hope,  always  with  that  candour,  which  not 
the  emincut  only  {leserve,  hut  even  the  humblest  of 
those  who  have  contributed  their  wish  at  least,  and 
their  effort  to  enlighten  us. 

In  reducing  to  two  generic  powers  or  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  mind,  the  whole  extensive  tribe  of  its  intel- 
lectual states,  in  all  their  variety.  I  was  aware  that 
I  could  not  fail  at  first  to  be  considered  by  you  as 
retrenching  too  largely  tliat  loug  list  of  intellectual 
faculties  to  which  they  liave  been  commonly  referred. 
But  I  flatter  myself  you  have  now  seen  that  this 
reference  to  bo  long  a  list  of  powers  has  arisen  only 
from  an  inaccurate  view  of  the  ])hcnomena  rcfen-ed  to 
them,  and  particularly  from  inattention  to  the  dilfer- 
ent  aspects  of  the  pheuoraena,  according  as  they  are 
combined  or  not  combined  with  desire,  in  the  different 
processes  of  thought,  that  have  thence  been  termed 
inventive,  or  creative,  or  deliberative. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  formed  one  great  conipre- 
hensise  class  of  our  emotions,  to  supersede  what 
appeared  to  me  to  have  been  misnamed,  by  a  very 
obvious  abuse  of  nomenclature,  the  active  powers  of 
the  mind,  as  if  the  mind  were  more  active  in  these 
than  in  its  intellectual  functions,  I  may  have  seemed 
to  you  at  the  time  to  make  too  bold  a  deviation  from 
established  arrangement.  But  I  venture  to  hope, 
that  the  deviation  now  does  not  seem  to  you  without 
reason.  It  is  only  now,  indeed,  after  our  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  whole  phenomena  themselves  has 
been  completed,  that  you  can  truly  judge  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  directed  our  arrangement  of  them 
in  tiieir  different  classes.  I  know  well  the  miture 
and  the  force  of  that  universal  self-ilhision,  by  which 
analyses  and  classifications  that  have  been  made  by 
ourselves,  seem  always  to  us  the  most  accurate  classi- 
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flcations  and  analyses  wliicli  coiiM  ho  iiiade ;  but  if 
all  the  various  phenomena  of  the  mind  admit  of  being 
readily  rednccd  to  the  classes  under  which  I  would 
arrange  theui,  the  arningenient  itself,  I  caiinot  hut 
thint,  is  at  least  more  simple  and  definite  than  any 
other  previous  arrangement  which  I  could  have  bor- 
rowed and  adopted. 

In  treatinct  of  the  extensive  order  of  our  eraotions, 
which  comprehends  all  our  moral  feelings,  yon  tuust 
have  remarked  that  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  the 
mere  physiology  of  these  feelings,  as  a  part  of  our 
mental  constitution,  but  intermixed  many  discus-^ions 
as  to  moral  duty,  and  the  relations  of  the  obvions 
contrivances  of  our  moral  frame  to  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  its  Author, — discussions  wliich  you  niiglit 
conceive  to  be  an  encroachment  on  other  part«  of  the 
course,  more  strictly  devoted  to  the  inquiries  of  ethics 
and  natural  theology.  These  apparent  anticipations, 
however,  were  not  made  without  intention  ;  tbotigh, 
in  treating  of  phenomena  so  admirably  illustrative  of 
the  gracious  puq)oses  of  our  Creator,  it  would  not 
have  been  very  wonderful  if  the  manifest  display  of 
these  had  of  itself,  without  any  farther  view,  led  to 
those  very  observations  which  I  intentionally  intro- 
duced. It  was  my  wish,  on  a  snhject  so  important 
to  the  noblest  feelings  and  opinions  which  j'on  are 
capable  of  forming,  to  impress  you  with  sentiments 
which  seem  to  me  far  more  necessary  for  your  happi- 
ness than  even  for  your  instruction,  and  to  present 
these  to  you  at  the  time  when  the  particular  pheno- 
mena which  we  were  considering,  led  most  directly  to 
these  very  sentiments.  It  was  my  wish  too.  I  will 
confess,  to  accustom  your  minds  as  much  as  possible 
to  this  species  of  reflection, — a  species  of  reflection 
which  renders  philosophy  not  valuable  in  itself  only. 


admiralile  as  it  is  even  wlien  considered  in  itself  alone, 
but  etill  more  valuable  for  tlie  feelinga  to  which  it 
may  be  made  subservient.  I  wished  the  great  con- 
ceptions of  the  moral  society  in  which  you  are  placed, 
of  the  duties  which  you  have  to  perform  in  it,  and  of 
that  eternal  Being  who  placed  you  in  it,  to  arise  fre- 
quently to  your  miud,  in  cases  in  which  other  minds 
might  think  only  that  one  phenomenon  was  very  like 
another  phenomenon,  or  very  different  from  it ;  that 
the  same  name  might,  or  might  not,  be  g;iven  to  both ; 
and  that  one  philosopher,  who  lived  on  a  certain  part 
of  the  earth  at  a  certain  time,  and  was  followed  by 
eight  or  ten  commentators,  affirmed  the  phenomena 
to  be  difl'erent,  while  another  philosopher,  with  almo&t 
as  many  commentators,  affirmed  them  to  be  the  same. 
Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  your  observation  of 
the  phenomena  themselves  will  not  be  less  quick,  nor 
your  analysis  of  them  less  nicely  accurate,  because 
you  discover  in  them  something  more  than  a  mere 
observer  or  analyst,  who  inquires  into  the  moral 
affinities  with  no  higher  interest  than  he  inquires 
into  the  affinity  of  a  salt  or  a  metal,  is  incliued  to 
seek;  and  even  though  your  observation  and  analysis 
of  the  mere  phenomena  were  to  be,  as  only  the  igno- 
rant could  suppose,  less  just  on  that  account,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  if  you  had  learned  to  think 
with  more  kindness  of  man»  and  with  more  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  God,  you  would  have  profited  more 
by  this  simple  amelioration  of  sentiment,  tlian  by  the 
profoundcst  discovery  that  was  to  terminate  in  the 
accession  which  it  gave  to  mere  speculative  science. 

I  now,  however,  proceed  to  that  part  of  my  course 
which  is  more  strictly  ethical. 

The  science  of  ethics,  as  you  know,  has  relation  to 
VOL.  III.  S  1 
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our  aiTections  of  mind,  not  Bimply  as  phenomena,  k: 
as  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or  wrong. 

Quid  Kumus,  et  (|aidtmm  Ticturi  giguimur,  ordo 
(^uU  tltttua,  ant  met^o  fjuam  mollis  flexus,  ct  ande; 
Qd'ih  tnoJni  argento,  ({aid  &•  optare,  quid  asper 
Utile  nummufl  habet :  patriae,  cliariaqtie  propinqnii 
Quantum  eUrgiri  dectat :  qiiem  te  Deaa  «Aae 
Jufijjit,  ct  liumana  r|uci  parto  lucatus  es  Id  re.' 

Tn  the  conBidcmtion  of  qnestions  sacli  aa  theee.  ve 
feel  indeed  that  pliilosojihy,  as  I  have  already  Kiid.  ii 
something  more  than  knowledge, — that  it  &t  oii« 
instructs  and  amends  us, — blendingf,  as  a  living  ami 
active  principle,  in  our  moral  constitution,  and  puri- 
fying our  affections  and  desires,  not  merely  after  they 
have  arisen,  but  in  their  very  source.  It  is  thus,  is 
its  relation  to  our  conduct,  truly  worthy,  and  worthy 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  of  that  noble  etymology  which  a 
Roman  philosopher  has  assigned  to  it  aa  tlie  most 
Jibopal  of  studies.  "  Quarc  liberalia  studia  dicta  Eint 
vides;  quia  honiine  libero  digna  sunt.  Ceterum  tmam 
studium  vere  liberale  est,  ipiod  liberum  facit :  hoc 
sapientiae,  sublime,  forte,  magnanimum,  cactera  pasilla 
et  puerilia  sunt."  The  knowledge  of  virtue  is  indeed 
that  only  knowledge  whicii  makes  man  free ;  and  the 
philosophy  which  baa  this  for  its  object,  does  not 
merely  teach  us  what  we  are  to  do,  but  affords  us  the 
highest  aids  and  incitements,  when  the  toil  of  virtue 
might  seem  ditticult,  by  pointing  out  to  us,  not  the 
glory  only,  but  the  charms  and  tranquil  delight  of  that  j 
excellence  which  is  before  us,  and  the  horrors  of  that  fl 
internal  shame  whicli  we  avoid,  by  continuing  steadily 
our  career.  Its  office  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
be  the  guardian  of  our  happiness,  by  guai-ding  that 
without  which  there  is  no  happiness, — 

'  Pewiua,  Satira  III.  v.  67-72. 
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Whether,  on  tbo  rosy  uicikI, 
WbeD  Sumiuer  Btuiltiti,  to  worn  tha  moUing  heart 
Of  Luxury's  allurement  ;  whether,  firm 
AgatDttt  the  torrent,  and  the  stubborn  hill, 
To  MTge  free  Virtue'a  steps,  and  to  her  sido 
Suuiuioii  that  strong  divinity  of  soul 
Which  coni[uers  Chance  aud  Fate;  or  ou  the  height 
The  goal  aasign'U  her,  Imply  to  [irticlaini 
Her  trluni[ih ;  un  her  brow  to  place  the  crowu 
Of  uncorrupted  praise  ;  through  future  worlds 
To  follow  her  intorciinated  way, 
AdiI  bless  Hearca'e  image  in  th«  heart  of  nian.* 
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Wliat,  then,  is  the  virtae  which  it  is  the  practical 
object  of  this  science  to  recommend  ? 

That  the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  of  society, 
I  proved  in  a  former  lecture,  when,  in  treating  of  our 
Jpsires  in  general,  in  their  order  a«  eniotiona,  I  con- 
sidered the  desire  of  society  as  one  of  these. 

That  man,  so  existing  in  society,  is  eupable  of 
receiving  from  others  benefit  or  injury,  and,  in  his 
turn,  of  benefiting  or  injuring  them  by  his  actions,  is 
a  mere  physical  fact,  as  to  which  there  cannot  be  any 
dispute. 

But  though  the  physical  fact  of  benefit  or  injury  is 
all  which  we  consider  in  the  action  of  inanimate 
things,  it  is  far  from  being  alt  of  whicli  we  tliink  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  agents,  when  there  is  not  merely 
benefit  or  injury  produced,  but  a  previous  intention  of 
producing  it.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  in  which  we 
regard  the  agent  as  willing  that  particular  good  or 
evil  which  he  may  have  produced,  there  arise  certain 
distinctive  emotions  of  moral  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, those  immediate  emotions,  of  which,  as  mere 
states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  before  treated,  when 

'  Pleasures  of  IinagioatioDv  second  form  of  tlie  poeu,  Book  I. 
V.  504-515. 
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I  considered  the  order  of  our  emotions  in  generaL 
We  regard  the  action  in  every  such  case,  when  the 
benefit  or  injury  is  believed  by  us  to  have  entered  into 
the  intention  of  him  who  performed  the  action,  not  a 
advantageous  or  hurtful  only,  but  as  right  or  wrong; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  person  who  performed  tb* 
particular  action,  seems  to  us  to  have  moral  merit  <a 
demerit  in  that  particular  action. 

To  say  that  any  action  which  we  are  considering  ii 
right  or  wrong,  and  to  say  that  the  person  who  per- 
formed it  has  moral  merit  or  demerit,  are  to  say  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing ;  though  writers  on  the  theorr 
of  morals  have  endeavoured  to  make  these  different 
questions,  and  have  even  multiplied  the  question  still 
more  by  other  divisions,  which  seem  to  rae  to  be  onlj 
varieties  of  tautological  expression,  or  at  least  to  be, 
as  we  shall  find,  only  the  reference  to  different  objects 
of  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind. 

When  certain  actions  are  witnessed  by  us,  or 
described  to  us»  they  excite  instantly  certain  viritl 
feelings,  distinctive  to  us  of  the  agent,  as  virtuous  or 
vicious,  worthy  or  unvirorthy  of  esteem.  Hie  action, 
we  say,  is  right,  himself  meritorious.  But  are  these 
moral  estimates  of  the  action  and  of  the  agent  founded 
on  different  feelings,  or  do  we  not  mean  simply,  that 
he>  performing  this  action,  excites  in  us  a  feeling  offl 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  that  all 
others,  in  similar  circumstances,  performing  the  same 
action,  that  is  to  say,  willing,  in  relations  exactly 
similar,  a  similar  amount  of  benefit  or  injury,  for  the 
sake  of  that  very  benefit  or  injury,  will  excite  in  us 
a  similar  feeling  of  approbation  in  the  one  case,  of 
disapprobation  in  the  other  case  ?  The  action  cannot 
truly  have  any  quality  which  the  agent  has  not, 
the  action  is  truly  nothing,  unless  as  significant 


because fl 
It  of  the  ■ 
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agent  whom  we  fenow,  or  of  some  other  agent  whom 
wc  imt^ine.  Virtue,  as  distinct  from  the  virtuous 
person,  is  a  mere  name,  as  is  vice  distinct  from  the 
vicious.  The  action*  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
mere  insignificant  word,  is  a  certain  agent  in  certain 
circumstances,  willing  and  producing  a  certain  effect ; 
and  the  emotion,  whatever  it  may  be,  excited  by  the 
action  is,  in  truth,  and  must  always  be  the  emotion 
excited  by  an  agent  real  or  supposed.  We  may  speak 
of  tlie  fulfilment  of  duty,  virtue,  propriety,  merit,  and 
we  may  ascribe  these  variously  to  the  action,  and  to 
him  who  performed  it ;  but  whether  we  speak  of  the 
action  or  of  the  agent,  we  mean  notliitig  more  than 
that  a  certain  feeling  of  moral  approbation  has  been 
excited  in  our  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  a  certain 
intentional  production,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  a 
certain  amount  of  benefit  or  injury.  When  we  think 
within  ourselves.  Is  this  what  we  ought  to  do  ?  we  do 
not  make  two  inquiries,  first,  whether  the  action  be 
right,  and  then,  whether  we  should  not  have  merit  in 
doing  what  is  wrong,  or  demerit  in  doing  what  is 
right  for  us  to  do;  we  only  consider  whether  doing  it, 
we  shall  excite  in  others  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion, and  in  ourselves  a  corresj)onding  emotion  of  com- 
placency or  remorse.  According  to  the  answer  which 
we  give  to  our  own  heart,  in  this  respect,  an  answer 
which  relates  to  the  single  feeling  of  moral  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  we  shall  conceive  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  what  we  ought  not  to 
do ;  and  knowing  this,  we  can  have  no  further  mora] 
inquiry  to  make  as  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  doing 
wiiat  is  previously  felt  by  us  to  be  right  or  wrong. 

Much  of  the  perplexity  which  has  attended  inquiries 
into  the  theory  of  morals,  has  arisen,  I  have  little 
doubt,  from  distinctions  which  seemed  to  those  who 
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made  them  to  be  the  result  of  nice    and   ucctin 
analysis,  hut  in  \Yhich  the  analysis  was  verbal  on 
not  real,  or  at  least  related  to  the  varying  circa 
Btances   of  the  action,  not  to  the   moral   sentimi 
which  the  particular  action  in  certain   particular  o 
cnmstanccs  excited.      What  is  it  which   constitnl 
an  action  virtuous?      What  is  it  which  constital 
the   moral   obligation   to   perform   certain    actioa 
What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  merit   of  him  ti 
performs  certain   actions  ?      These  have    been  ofl 
fiidered  as  qiucBtions  essentially  distinct;  and  bccai 
philosophers  have  been   jterplexed  in  atteniptinji; 
give  different  answers  to  all  these  questions,  and  )m 
still  thouf^ht  that  different  answers  were    nccefisai 
they  have  wondere*!  at  difficulties  which  theniseli 
created,  and  strugglinj?  to  discover  what  could  not 
discovered,  have  often,  from  tliia  very  circurastam 
been  led  into  a  scepticism  wLicli  otherwise  they  mi( 
have  avoided,  or   have  stated   so   many   unmeani 
distinctions  as  to  furnish   occasion  of   ri<licule  a 
scepticism  to  others.      One  simple  proposition  la 
been  converted  into  an  endless  circle  of  proposition 
each  proving  and  proved  by  that  which  precedes  I 
follows  it.     Why  has  any  one  merit  in  a  particula 
action  ?      Because  he  lias  done  an  action   that  wa 
virtuoua     And  why  was  it  virtuous?      Because; 
was  an  action  which  it  was  his  duty,  in  such  circiu 
stances,  to  do.     And  why  was  it  his  duty  to  do  it 
snch   circumstances  i      Because  there  was   a  moi 
obligation  to  perfonn  it.     And  why  do  we  say  th 
there  was  a  moral  obligation  to  perform  it  ?    Becau 
if  he  had  not  performed  it  he  would  have  violated  hi 
duty,  and  been  unworthy  of  our  approbation.     In  thi 
circle  we  might  proceed  for  ever,  with  the  sembl 
of  reasoDJng,  indeed,  but  only  with  the  seniblan 
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our  answers,  though  verbally  different,  being  merely 
the  same  proposition  repeated  in  different  forms,  and 
requiring,  tlierefore,  in  all  its  forms  to  bo  proved,  or 
not  requiring  proof  tn  any.  To  have  merit,  to  be 
virtuous,  to  have  done  our  duty,  to  have  acted  in 
conformity  witli  obligation  ;  all  have  reference  to  one 
feeling  of  the  mind,  that  feeling  of  approbation  which 
attends  the  consideration  of  various  actions.  They 
are  merely,  as  I  have  said,  different  modes  of  stating 
one  simple  truth;  that  the  contemplation  of  any  one, 
acting  &&  we  have  done  in  a  jiarticular  case,  excites  a 
feeling  of  moral  approval. 

To  this  simple  proposition,  therefore,  wo  must  al- 
ways come  in  our  moral  estimate,  whatever  divisions 
or  varied  references  we  may  afterwards  make.  Per- 
sons acting  in  a  certain  manner,  excite  in  us  a  feeling 
of  approval;  persons  acting  in  a  manner  opposite  to 
this,  cannot  be  considered  by  us  without  an  emotion 
perhaps  as  vivid,  or  more  vivid,  but  of  an  opposite  kind. 
The  difference  of  our  phraseologi.',  and  of  our  reference 
to  the  action  or  the  agent,  from  which,  indeed,  that 
difference  of  phrase  is  derived,  is  founded  chiefly  on 
the  difference  of  the  time  at  which  we  consider  the 
action  as  meditated,  alrejidy  performed,  or  in  tlie  act 
of  performance.  To  be  virtuous,  is  to  act  in  this  way ; 
to  have  merit,  is  to  have  acted  in  this  way ;  to  feel 
the  moral  obligation  or  duty,  is  merely  to  think  of  the 
action  and  its  consequences,  \Vc  imagine  in  these 
cases  a  difference  of  time,  as  present,  in  the  virtue  of 
performing  it — past,  in  the  merit  of  having  performed 
it — future,  in  the  obligation  to  perform  it;  but  we 
imagine  no  other  difference. 

Why  does  it  seem  to  us  virtue  to  act  in  this  way? 
Why  does  he  seem  to  us  to  have  merit,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  worthy  of  our  approbation,  who  has  acted 
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in  this  way  ?     Why  have  we  a  feeling  of  obligation, 
or  duty,  when  we  think  of  acting  in  this  way?     TIi« 
only  answer  which  we  can  give  to  these  questions  if 
the  same  to  all,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conaider 
the  action,  witliout  feeling  that,  by  acting  in  this  war, 
we  sltould  look  upon  ourselves,  and  others  would  look 
on  us,  with  approving  regard ;  and  that  if  we  were  to 
act  in  a  different  way,  we  should  look  upon  ourselTC?, 
and  others  would  look  upon  us,  with  abhorrence,  or  at 
least  with  disapprobation.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  go, 
perhaps,  a  single  step  or  two  back,  and  to  say  thst 
we  approve  of  the  action  as  meritorious,  because  itij 
an  action  whicli  tends  to  the  good  of  the  world,  or 
because  it  is  the  inferred  will  of  Heaven   that  wc 
should  act  in  a  certain  manner;  but  it  is  very  obviom 
that  an  answer  of  this  kind  does  nothing  more  than  go 
back  a  single  step  or  two,  where  the  same   questions 
press  with  equal  force.     Why  is  it  virtue,  obligation,     | 
merit,  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  world,      \ 
or  which  Heaven  seems  to  us  to  indicate  as  fit  to  be 
done?     We  have  here  the  same  answer,  and  only  the 
same  answer,  to  give,  as  in  the  former  case,  when  w|^| 
had  not  gone  back  this  step.     It  appears  to  us  virtue, 
obligation,  merit,  because  the  very  contemplation  of 
the  action   excites  in  us  a  certain  feeling   of  virid 
approval.     It  is  this  irresistible  appro vablen ess,  if 
may  use  such  a  word,  to  express  briefly  the  relation 
of  certain  actions  to  the  emotion  that  is  instantly 
excited  by  them,  which  constitutes  to  us,  who  con- 
sider the  action,  the  virtue  of  the  action  itself,  thtfl 
merit  of  him  who  performed  it,  the  moral  obligation 
on  him  to  have  perfoiTued  it.     There  is  one  emotioni 
and  it  seems  to  us  more  than  one,  only  because  we 
make  certain  abstractions  of  times  and  circumstances 
from  the  agent  himself,  and  apply  every  thing  which 
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involved  in  our  present  emotion  to  these  abstractions 
■which  we  have  made ;  to  the  action,  as  something 
distinct  from  the  agent,  and  involving,  therefore,  a 
sort  of  virtue  separate  from  his  personal  merit;  to 
his  own  conception  of  the  action  before  performing  it, 
as  something  equally  litatinct  from  liimself,  and  involv- 
ing in  it  the  notion  of  moral  obligation  as  prior  to  the 
action. 

If  we  had  not  been  capable  of  making  such  abstrac- 
tions, the  action  must  have  been  to  ua  only  the  agent 
himself,  and  the  virtue  of  the  action  and  the  virtue  of 
the  agent  been,  therefore,  precisely  the  same.  But  we 
arc  capable  of  making  the  abstraction,  of  considering 
the  gooil  or  evil  deed,  not  as  performed  by  one  indivi- 
dual, in  certain  circumstances  peculiar  to  him,  but  as 
performed  by  various  individuals  in  every  possible 
variety  of  circumstances.  The  same  action,  therefore, 
— if  that  can  truly  be  called  the  same  action  which  is 
performed,  perhaps,  with  very  different  views  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances, — is,  as  we  might  naturally  have 
supposed,  capable  of  exciting  in  us  different  emotions, 
according  to  this  difference  of  supposed  views,  or  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  those  views  are  supposed 
to  have  been  formed.  It  may  excite  our  approval  in 
one  case;  or  in  another  case  be  so  indifferent  as  to 
excite  no  emotion  whatever ;  and  in  another  case  may 
excite  in  us  the  most  vivid  disapprobation.  The  mere 
fact,  however,  of  this  difference  of  our  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances 
in  which  an  action  is  performed  to  have  been  different, 
is  evidently  not  indicative  in  itself  of  any  thing  arbi- 
trary in  the  principle  of  our  constitution,  on  which 
our  emotions  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation 
depend ;  by  which  an  action,  the  same  in  dl  its  cir- 
cumstances, is  approved  by  us  and  condemned ;  since 


it  is  truly  not  the  same  action  wliich  we  are 
ing,  when  we  tliua  approve,  in  one  set  of  circametaB 
of  an  action,  of  wliicli  we  perhaps  disapprove  n 
we  imagine  it  performed  in  different  circnmstaa 
The  action  h  nothing,  but  a^  it  18  the  agent  hinu 
having  certain  feelings  placed  in  certain  circumstaB 
producing  certain  changes.  The  agent  whom  we  I 
im^neil,  when  the  emotion  which  we  fee]  is  diffef 
is  one  whom  we  have  supposed  to  have  different  vii 
or  to  be  placed  in  different  circumstances  ;  and  th« 
the  mere  changes,  or  bcneficiul  or  injurious  efli 
produced  in  botli  cases,  which  seem  to  our  ejei 
constitute  the  action,  may  be  the  same  in  both  ca 
all  that  is  moral  in  the  action,  the  frame  of  mim 
the  n^ent  himself  is  as  truly  different  as  if  the  vii 
action,  in  the  mere  changes  or  effects  pro<!uced, 
itself  been  absolutely  different.  The  miser,  whJ 
sordid  parsimony  we  scorn,  exhibits,  in  his  whole  H 
at  least  as  much  mortification  of  scnsnal  appetite 
the  most  abstemious  hermit,  whose  voluntary  penai 
we  pity  and  almost  respect.  The  cowar<l,  when  i 
impossible  to  fly,  will  often  perform  actions  wh 
woulil  do  honour  to  the  most  fearless  galJantry ; 
seeming  patriot,  who,  even  in  the  pure  ranks  of  th 
generous  guardians  of  the  public  who  sincerely  defi 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  tlie  land  which  they  lo 
is  a  patriot  perhaps  most  unwillingly,  because  he  ] 
no  other  prospect  of  slaaring  that  public  corrnption 
which  he  rails,  will  still  expose  the  corruption  with 
much  ardour  as  if  he  truly  thought  the  preservafci 
of  the  liberty  of  hia  country  a  more  desirable  thi 
than  an  office  in  the  Treasury ;  and  he  who.  bej 
already  a  placeman,  has  of  course  a  memory  an 
fancy  that  suggest  to  him  very  different  topics  of 
qucnce,  will  descride  the  happiness  of  that  land 
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the  interests  of  which  he  presides,  with  nearly  the 
same  zeal  of  oratory,  whether  lie  truly  at  heart  take 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  which  he  pictnres,  or  think 
the  comforts  of  his  own  high  station  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  that  general  happiness  which  is  his 
favourite  and  delightful  theme.  If  we  were  to  watch 
minutely  the  external  actions  of  a  very  skilful  hj^w)- 
crite  for  half  a  day,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  not 
discover  one  in  which  the  secret  passion  within  burst 
through  its  disxaise;  yet,  if  we  had  reason  before  to 
regard  him  as  a  hypocrite,  the  very  closeness  of  the 
resemblance  of  his  actions,  in  every  external  circum- 
stance, to  those  of  virtue,  would  only  excite  still  more 
our  indignation.  They  excite  these  dillerent  feelings, 
however,  as  I  have  before  said,  because  the  actions  in 
truth  are  not  the  same ;  the  action,  in  its  moral  aspect, 
being  only  the  mind  impressed  with  certain  views, 
forming  certain  preferences,  and  thus  willing  and  pro- 
ducing certain  changes ;  and  the  mind,  in  all  tlie  ca.ses 
of  apparent  similarity  to  which  I  have  now  alluded, 
having  internal  views  as  different  as  the  external 
appearances  were  similar. 

Obvious  as  the  remark  may  seem,  that  an  action 
cannot  be  any  thing  distinct  from  the  agent,  more 
than  beauty  from  some  object  that  is  beautiful,  and 
that  when  we  speak  of  an  action,  therefore,  as  vir- 
tuous, without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  particular 
agent,  we  only  conceive  some  otlier  agent  acting  in 
ditferent  circumstances,  and  exciting  in  us  consequent- 
ly a  different  feeling  of  approbation,  by  the  difference 
of  the  frame  of  mind  which  wc  suppose  ourselves  to 
contemplate;  it  strangely  happens  that  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  obvious  distinction,  tliat  the 
action  has  been  considered  as  something  separately 
existing,  and  that  we  suppose,  accordingly,  that  two 
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feelings  are  excited  in  us  immediatelj  by  the  conteo- 1 
plation  of  an  action ;  a  feeling  of  right  or  wrong  it 
the  action,  and  of  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or  demerit,  id 
the  agent,  which  may  correspond,  indeed,  but  whia 
may  not  always  be  the  same ;  as  if  the  agent  conldk 
virtuous,  and  the  action  wrong,  or  the  action  ri^t. 
and  he  not  meritorious,  but  positively  guilty.  In  tUi 
way,  a  sort  of  confusion  and  apparent  contradidioi 
have  seemed  to  exist  in  the  science  of  morals,  whiii 
a  clearer  view  of  the  agent  and  the  action  as  ok 
would  have  prevented,  and  the  apparent  confudon  and 
contradiction,  where  none  truly  exists,  have  been 
supposed  to  justify  in  part,  or  at  least  have  led  Is 
some  degree  to  conclusions  as  false  in  principle,  3i 
dangerous  in  their  practical  tendency. 

No  voluntary  act,  intentionally  productive  of  benefit 
or  injury,  can,  as  it  appears  to  me,  excite  directly  an* 
such  opposite  sentiments  of  right  in  the  action  am) 
demerit  in  the  agent,  or  wrong  in  the  action  and  merit 
in  the  agent.  AVe  take  into  account,  in  every  case 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  individual;  and  his 
action  in  these  circumstances  is  indifferent  to  ns,  or  it 
excites  an  emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
more  or  less  vivid.  The  agent,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  the  agent,  and  the  changes 
which  he  intentionally  produces,  these  are  all  which 
truly  constitute  the  action  ;  and  the  action,  thus  com- 
pounded of  all  these  circumstances,  seems  to  us  right 
if  we  approve  of  it,  wrong  if  the  emotion,  which  consti- 
tutes moral  disapprobation,  arise  when  we  consider  it. 

We  may,  however,  as  in  the  instances  which  I  have 
already  used,  after  approving  or  disapproving  a  parti- 
cular action,  consider  some  other  individual  of  differ- 
ent habits  and  different  views,  or  in  circumstances  in 
some  other  respects   different,  performing  a   similui 
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action,  that  is  to  say,  producing  a  similar  amount  of 
benefit  or  injury,  in  the  same  way  as,  after  having 
seen  a  green  hill,  we  can  imagine  a  hill  yellow  or 
black  exactly  of  the  same  figure ;  and  It  is  as  little 
wonderful,  that  the  new  combination  of  moral  circum- 
stances should  excite  in  us  a  new  emotion,  &£  that  a 
yellow  or  black  hill  should  seem  to  us  less  or  more 
beautiful  than  a  green  one.  Though  virtue,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  virtuous  a^ent,  is  a  mere  abstraction, 
like  greenness,  yellowness,  blackness,  as  different  from 
objects  that  are  green,  yellow,  black,  it  is  still  an 
abstraction  which  we  are  capable  of  making ;  and, 
having  made  it  in  any  particnlar  case,  we  can  conceive 
multitudes  to  exist  with  different  views  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  single  individual  existed,  whose 
action  we  have  considered  as  virtuous.  The  action, 
even  though  in  its  effects  it  may  be  precisely  the  same, 
will  then,  perhaps,  excite  in  us  very  different  feelings. 
It  may  seem  to  us  worthy  of  blame  rather  than  of 
praise,  or  scarcely  worthy  of  praise  at  all,  or  worthy 
of  still  higher  admiration;  but  the  difference  arises 
from  the  change  of  circumstances  supposed,  not  from 
any  necessary  difference  in  the  principle  of  our  moral 
judgments.  In  this  way,  by  imagining  some  other 
agent  with  different  views,  or  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  way  only,  I  conceive,  we  learn  to 
consider  actions  separately  from  the  particular  agent, 
and  to  regard  the  morality  of  the  one  as  distinct  from 
the  merit  of  the  other;  when,  in  truth,  the  action 
which  we  choose  to  denominate  the  same,  is,  aa  a 
moral  object,  completely  different. 

If  we  were  present  when  any  one,  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  different  lenses  of  the  optician, 
looked  at  any  small  animal  through  a  magnifier,  or  a 
multiplier,   in  a  piece  of  plane   coloured  glass,  we 
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ghonld  never  think  of  blaming  liis  sense  of  vigiunu 
imperfect,  thougli  he  were  seriously  to  believe  tliri 
the  animal  at  which  he  looked  was  much  lai^crtbi 
it  is,  or  was  not  one  merely,  but  fifty,  or  was  blue,  not 
white.     If,  however,  wo  were  to   conceive  others,  or 
the  same  individual  himself,  to  look  at  the  same  olJMt 
without  the  medium  interposed,  and  to  fonn  the  aw 
opinion.  %ve   should  then   unijueatioiiably   ascribe  tn 
their  vision  what  we  before  ascribed  to  tlic  mere  In 
interposed;  and,  if  we  conceived  our  own  eight  to br 
perfect,  we  could  not  hut  conceive  theirs  to  be  imper- 
fect.    It  18  precisely  the  same  in  that  distinction  tf 
the  virtue  of  an  action  and  the  virtue   of  the  a^'«K. 
which  has  produced  so  much  confusion  in  tlie  tbtwrr 
of  morals.     Wc  conceive,  in  the  one  case,  the  moral 
vision  of  the  aj^ent  with  the  lens  interposed,  in  tbf 
other  case  without  the  lens ;    and   we   make  in  the 
one  case  an  allowance  which  wc  cannot  make  in  tbe 
other.     But  still  I  must  repeat,  that  in  making  this 
very  allowance,  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  differeDW 
of  circumstances  that  we  make  it,  and  that  wc  cannot 
justly  extend  the  difference  from  the  mere  medium  to 
the  living  principle  on  which  moral  vision  depends. 

When  we  apeak  of  an  action,  then,  as  virtuous,  we 
speak  of  it  as  separated  from  all  those  accidental 
intermixtures  of  circumstances  which  may  cloud  the 
discrimination  of  an  individual ;  when  wc  speak  of  s 
person  as  virtuous,  we  speak  of  him  as  acting  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  such  accideutal  circumstances; 
and  though  his  action,  considered  as  an  action  which 
might  have  been  performed  by  any  one  under  the 
influence  of  other  circumstances,  may  excite  our  moral 
disapprobation  in  a  very  high  degree,  our  disapproba- 
tion is  not  extended  to  him.  The  emotion  which 
excites  is  pity,  not  any  modification  of  dislike.      1 
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■wish  that  he  had  been  better  infonned ;  and  when  hU 
general  conduct  has  impressed  ii3  favourably,  we  feel 
perfect  confidence  that,  in  the  present  instance  alao, 
if  lie  h;wl  been  better  informed,  he  would  have  acted 
otherwise. 

Ill  reducing  all  the  various  conceptions,  or  at  least 
the  conceptions  which  are  supposed  to  be  various,  of 
duty,  virtue,  obligation,  merit,  to  this  one  feeling 
which  arises  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions; 
a  feeling  which  I  am  obliged  to  terra  moral  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  because  there  is  no  other  word 
in  use  to  denote  it,  though  I  am  aware  that  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  which  seem  words  of  judg- 
ment rather  than  of  emotion,  arc  not  terms  sutticiently 
vivid  to  suit  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  sentiment 
wliich  1  wish  to  express;  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
in  some  degiec  freed  this  most  interesting  subject  from 
much  8U])er6uous  argumentation.  Why  do  we  con- 
sider certain  actions  as  morally  right ;  certain  actions 
as  morally  ^vrong?  why  do  we  consider  ourselves  as 
morally  bound  to  perforai  certain  actions,  to  abstain 
from  certain  other  actions?  why  do  we  feel  moral 
approbation  of  those  who  perform  certain  actions, 
moral  disapprobation  of  those  who  perform  certain 
other  actions  i  For  an  answer  to  all  these,  I  would 
refer  to  the  simple  emotion,  as  that  on  which  alone 
the  moral  distinction  is  founded.  Tiie  very  concep- 
tions of  the  rectitude,  the  obligation,  tlie  approveable- 
nuss,  are  involved  in  the  feeling  of  the  approbation 
itself.  It  is  imjiossible  for  us  to  have  the  feeling,  and 
not  to  have  these ;  or,  to  speak  still  more  precisely, 
these  conceptions  are  only  the  feeling  itself  variously 
referred  in  its  relation  to  the  person  and  the  circum- 
stance. To  know  that  we  should  feel  ourselves 
unworthy  of  self-esteem,  and  objects  rather  of  self- 
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abhorrence,  if  we  did  not  act  in  a  certain  manner,  ii 
to  feel  the  moml  obligiition  to  act  in  a  certain  raamxt 
as  it  is  to  feel  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  action  itadl  i 
We  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  for  u^bI 
certain  circumstances,  not  to  have  this  feeling;  ui 
having  the  feeling,  we  must  have  the  notions  of  nittc, 
obligation,  merit.     It  is  Tain  for  us  to  inquire  vhTiv 
are  bo  constituted,  as  to  rejoice   at   any  prosperai 
event,  or  to  grieve  at  any  calamity ;  or  why  Tve  on- 
not  perceive  any  change  without    beliering  that  ■ 
future  Uie  same  antecedent  circumstances  will  be  Ibi- 
lowed  by  the  same  consequents.     I  may  remark  tok 
that,  as  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  it   is  imposaUf 
for  us  to  have  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  tlie  futuK 
to  the  past,  simple  as  this  belief  may  seem  to  l<{ 
without  having  at  the  same  time  the  conceptions  rf 
cause,  effect,  power ;  so,  in  the  case  of  morad  appro* 
bation  and  disapprobation,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
have  these  feelings,  however  simple  they  may  at  fird 
appear,  without   the  conception  of  duty,   obligation, 
virtue,  merit,  which  are  involved   in  the  distinctire 
moral  feeling,  but  do  not  produce  it, — as  oar  notions  of 
power,  cause,  effect,  are  involved  in  our  belief  of  tbe 
similarity  of  the  future   to  the  past,    but   are  not 
notions  which   previously  existed,  and  produced  the 
belief;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,   these  notioiu 
are  not  involved  in  the  feeling,  which  is  simple,  but 
are  rather  references  made  of  this  one  simple  feeling 
to  different  objects. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  it  is  vain  to  inquire 
why  we  feel  the  obligation  to  perform  certain  actions* 
I  must  be  understood  as  speaking  only  of  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  Beyond  it  we  may 
still  inquire,  and  discover  what  we  wish  to  find,  not 
in  our  own  nature,  but  iu  the  nature  of  that  Supreme 
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Benevolence  which  formed  tis.  We  do  not  see,  indeed, 
in  the  nature  of  the  miud  itself,  any  reuson  that  the 
present  should  be  considered  hy  us  aa  representative 
of  the  future.  We  know,  however,  that  if  man  ha<l 
not  been  so  formed  as  to  believe  the  future  train  of 
physical  events  to  resemble  the  past,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  exist,  because  he  could 
not  have  provided  what  waa  necessary  for  preserring 
his  existence,  nor  avoided  the  dangers  which  would 
then,  as  now,  have  hung  over  him  at  every  step;  and 
knowing  the  necessity  of  this  belief  to  our  very  exis- 
tence, we  ciinnot  think  of  him  who  formed  us  to  exist, 
without  discovering,  in  his  provident  goodness,  the 
reason  of  the  belief  itself.  liut  if  the  existence  of 
man  would  have  been  brief  and  precarious,  without 
this  faith  in  the  similarity  of  the  future,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  wretched  as  if  the  mind  had  not  been 
rendered  susceptible  of  the  feelings  which  we  have 
now  been  considering,  the  feelings  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation,  and  the  notions  and  affections  that 
originate  in  these.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  picture  to 
you  tills  wretchBdnesa — the  wretchedness  of  a  world 
in  which  such  feelings  were  not  a  part  of  the  mental 
constitution — a  world  without  virtue,  without  love  of 
man  or  love  of  God  ;  in  which,  wlierever  a  Imman 
being  met  a  human  being,  he  met  him  as  a  robber  or 
a  murderer,  living  only  to  fear  and  to  destroy,  and 
dying,  to  leave  on  the  earth  a  carcass  still  less  loath- 
some in  all  its  loathsomeness  than  the  living  form 
which  had  been  animated  but  with  guilt.  Our  only 
comfort  in  considering  such  a  dreadful  society  is,  that 
it  could  not  long  subsist,  and  that  the  earth  must  soon 
have  been  freed  from  the  misery  which  di^raced  it. 

We  know,  then,  in  this  sense,  why  our  miud  has 
been  so  constituted  as  to  hare  these  emotions;  and 
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our  inquiry  loads  us,  &a  all  other  inquiries  ultimattlj 
lead  U8,  to  the  proviilent  goodness  of  him  by  whoa 
wo  were  made.  God,  the  author  of  all  our  enjor- 
menta,  hoa  willed  UB  to  be  moral  beings,  for  he  oodU 
not  will  tie  to  1)0  happy,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  UrI 
tcmi.  without  rendering  ns  capable  of  pradisiiig  td 
admiring  virtue. 
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LECTURE  LXXIV. 

An  Aelion,  iu  Morally  it  nothing/  but  the  Atf^nt  aetimff.*^! 
rent  ExceptiouM  to  this  Doctrine.-^Sophirtrt/  of  tho$$\ 
tend   thai    Aforal   OintinetioHs   are  Accidmtai.—Mu 
Sounder  MoraVxirtt  that  hare  g'lten  tome   Vcuntenanc* 
Sophiatrif. —  Virtue  and  Vice  mere  Ab*tractione.  —  The  Mit 
iometimn  it  incapohle  nf  j»erceiritti/  Moral  l>ixtimefiim$,  m, 

1.    W/ien  under  the  injlnence  of  Krtrema    Patsioti. 2.  71* 

Comj}le.Vity  of  Acttona  may  mislatd  ue  in  our  JitiivutU  (^  Gv^ 
and  Kril. — 3.  Atsociation  may  alto  mislead  w#. 

Ttie  object  of  my  iMt  LcctBrc,  Gentlemen,  was 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  eoaroe  rf 
our   notions  of  moral   excellence  and    moral   delin- 
quency, the  primary  moral  notions  to  which,  as  the 
directors  of  conduct,  every  ethical  inquiry  must  relate. 

In  this  ehicitlatioii  of  a  subject,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  subjects  which  can  come  imder  our  review, 
since  it  comprehends  all  that  is  admired  and  loved  t^| 
ns  in  man.  and  all  that  is  loved  by  ns  and  adored  in 
God,  I  endeavoured  to  free  the  inquiry,  a«  much  as 
possible,  from  every  thing  which  might  encumber  it 
particularly  to  explain  to  you  the  real  meaning  of 
some  distinctions,  which,  as  commonly  misunder- 
stood, liave  led  to  much  superfluous  disputation  on 
the  theory  of  virtue,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
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inconsistencies  and  confusion  which  they  seem  to 
1  involve,  have  had  the  still  more  unfortunate  effect  of 
jftding  some  minds  to  dishelief  or  doubt  of  the  esaen- 
^al  distinctions  of  morality  itself. 
The  most  important  of  these  misconceptions  relate 
our  notions  of  virtue,  obligation,  merit ;  for  the 
)rigin  of  which,  writers  on  ethics  are  accustomed  to 
lave  recourse  to  different  feelings,  and  different  sources 
of  feeling,  but  which,  T  endeavoured  to  show  you,  have 
all  their  origin  in  one  emotion,  or  vivid  sentiment  of 
the  mind,  that  vivid  sentiment  which  is  tlie  immediate 
result  of  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions,  and  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  moral  approbation.  An 
action,  though  we  often  speak  of  it  abstractly,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  thing  which  exists  independently 
of  the  agent.  It  is  some  agent,  therefore,  real  or  sup- 
posed, whom  we  contemplate  when  this  sentiment  of 
approbation  in  any  case  arises ;  an  agent  placed,  or 
imagined  to  be  placed,  in  certain  circumstances,  having 
certain  views,  willing  and  producing  ceiiain  effects  of 
benefit  or  injury.  What  the  agent  is,  as  an  object  of 
our  approbation  or  disapprobation,  that  his  action  is ; 
for  his  action  is  himself  acting.  We  say,  indeed,  in 
some  cases,  that  an  action  is  wrong,  without  any  loss 
of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  may  have  been  placed ;  that 
it  is  absolutely  wrong,  relatively  right ;  but  in  this 
cade  the  action  of  which  we  speak  as  riglit  and  wrong 
in  different  circumstances,  is  truly,  as  I  showed  yon, 
in  these  different  circumstances,  a  different  action ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  consider  a  different  agent,  acting 
witli  diffeivnt  views ;  in  which  case  it  is  as  absnrd  to 
term  the  moral  action — that  which  excites  our  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation — the  same,  iis  it  would  be  to 
term  a  virtuous  sovereign  and  his  tyrannical  successor 
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tlic  same,  because  they  have  both  been  seated  on  tk 
same  throne,  ami  worn  the  same   robes  and  disda 
One  individual  putting  another    individual  to  da& 
excites  in  us  abliorreuce,  if  we  think  of  the  murdenr 
and  the  murdered  as  friends,   or   even  as  in<hff«ntf 
stmnirers.     But  we  say,  that  the  same  action  of  pot- 
ting to  death  implies  relatively  nothing  immoral  ifth; 
individual  slain  were  a  robber  entering  our  dwelliia 
at  midnight,  or  an  enemy  invading  our  country.   Il 
surely,  however,  requires  no  very  t-ubtilc  disccmiDal 
to  perceive,  that  the  murderer  of  the  frienil,  andtk 
destroyer  of  the  foe,  being  i^^ents,  acting  with  differoft 
views,  in  different  circumstances,  their  actions.  T^rii 
are  only  brief  expressions  of  themselves,  as  aetiogin 
different  circumstances,  are  truly  different;  aud,bdlg 
different,  may  of  course  be  supposed  to  excite  diffenat 
feelings  in  liim  wlio  considers  them,  without  any  ano- 
maly of  moral  judgment.     The  same  action  in  its  onlr 
true  sense  of  sameness, — tliat  is  to  say,  the  same  fran*, 
of  mind  in  circumstances  precisely  similar, — 
then  be  relatively  right  and  absolutely  wrong,  as  if 
moral  distinction  wore  loose  and  arbitrary-.     If  it 
relatively  right,  it  is  absolutely  right ;  and  what 
call  the  absolute  action  tbat  is  wrong  is   a  differcolf 
action  ;   an   action  ils  different  from   tbat   which  we 
term  relatively  right,  as  a  morass  is   different  froa 
a  green  meadow,  which  are  both  plains  ;  or  a  deal 
rivulet  from  a  muddy  eanal,  which  are   both  streams 
We  do  not  say  that  it  morass,  tliough  relatively  xigljj 
is,  with  all  its  relative  ugliness,  absolutely  beautifij 
because  it  would  be  beautiful  in  other  circiimstanceq 
if  drained,  and  covered  with  verdure,  and   bloominj 
with  the  wild-flowers  of  summer,  and  still  gayer  wit 
the  happy  faces  of  little  groups,  that  may  perhaps  ht 
frolicking  in  delight,  where  before  all  was  stillness  Rtu 
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desolation.  Such  a  meadow  is  indeed  beautiful ;  l»ut 
to  our  senses,  that  judge  only  of  what  U  before  them, 
not  of  what  the  immediate  object  might  have  been,  or 
might  still  be  in  other  circumstances,  such  a  meadow 
is  not  a  morass ;  and  as  little,  or  rather  far  less,  is  the 
slaughter  of  half  an  army  of  invaders,  in  one  of  those 
awful  fields  on  which  the  liberty  or  slavery  of  a  people 
wait«  on  the  triumph  of  a  single  liour,  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  list  of  actions  with  the  murder  of  the 
innocent  and  the  helpless,  though  with  complete  simi- 
larity of  result  in  the  death  of  others.  Ff  the  effect 
alone  could  be  said  to  constitute  the  moral  action* 
both  terminate  equally  in  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  and  botli  imply  the  intention  of  destroying. 

All  action,  then,  as  capable  of  being  considered  by 
ns,  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  which  may  have  various 
relations  to  various  agents,  but  is  only  another  name 
for  some  agent  of  wliom  we  think,  real  or  supposed ; 
and  whatever  emotion  an  action  excites,  is  therefore 
necessarily  some  feeling  for  an  agent.  The  virtue  of 
an  action  is  the  virtue  of  the  agent — his  merit,  his 
conformity  to  duty  or  moral  obligation.  There  is,  in 
short,  an  approvableness,  which  is  felt  on  considering 
certain  actious ;  and  our  reference  of  this  vivid  senti- 
ment to  the  action  that  excites  it,  is  all  which  is 
meant  by  any  of  those  terms.  We  are  not  to  make 
separate  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  that  principle  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  discover  the  rectitude  of  an 
action,  and  then  into  the  nature  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  [>crform  it.  and  then  into  the  merit  of  the 
agent ;  but  we  have  one  feeling  excited  in  us  by  tho 
agent  acting  in  a  certain  manner;  which  is  virtue, 
moral  obligation,  merit,  according  as  the  same  action 
is  considered  in  point  of  time,  when  it  is  the  subject, 
before    performance,   of  deliberation    and   choice,  of 
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actual  performance  when  cIiosen»  or  of  memory  wfan 
already  performed.     It  is  all  which  we  mean  bymonl 
obligation,  when  we  think  of  the  agent  as  feeling  pn- 
viously  to  liis  action,  that  if  be  were  not  to  perfora 
the  action,  he  would  have  to  look  on  himself  with  di^ 
gust,  and  with  the  certainty  that  others  would  look 
on  him  with  abhorrence.     It  is  all  which  we  rneao  fcy 
the  virtue  of  the  a^ent,  when  we  consider  him  actiw 
in  conformity  with  this  view.     It   is   merit  when  m 
consider  him  to  have  acted  in  this  way ;    the 
which  we  use  varying,  you  perceive,  in  all  these 
as  the  action  is  n^rded  by  us  aa   present, 
future,  and  the  moral  sentiment   in   all   alike, 
only  that  one  simple  vivid  feeling,  which  rises  imn* 
diately  on  the  contemplation  of  the  action. 

The  appro vablen ess  of  an  action,  then,  to  use  a  bof- 
barous  but  expressive  word,  is  at  once  all  th 
qualities;  and  the  appro vableness  is  merely  the  rel* 
tion  which  certain  actions  bear  to  certain  feelings  thd 
axiso  in  our  mind  on  the  contemplation  of  thefl 
actions;  feelings  that  arise  to  our  feeble  heart  wilfc 
instant  warning  or  direction,  as  if  they  wore  the  Toioi 
of  some  guardian  power  within  us,  that  in  the  virtu 
of  others  points  out  what  is  worthy  of  our  imitation 
in  their  vices  what  we  cannot  imitate  without  bciaj 
unworthy  of  the  glorious  endowments  of  which  wa 
are  conscious ;  and  unworthy,  too,  of  the  love  of  hi 
who.  though  known  to  us  by  his  power,  is  known  tl 
us  still  more  as  the  Highest  Goodness,  and  who,  u 
all  the  infinite  gifts  which  he  has  lavished  on  us,  h 
conferred  on  us  no  blessing  so  inestimable  as  th 
capacity  which  we  enjoy  of  knowing  and  loving  whi 
is  good.  To  say  that  an  action  excites  in  na  th 
feeling,  and  to  SJty  that  it  appears  to  us  right, 
virtuous,  or  conformable  to  duty,  are  to  say  precise! 
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llie  same  thinp;  and  an  actiou  wliich  does  not  excite 
in  us  this  feeling,  cannot  appear  to  U3  right,  rirtuouB, 
conformable  to  duty,  any  more  than  an  object  can  be 
counted  by  us  brilliant,  which  uniformly  appears  to 
us  obscure,  or  obscure  which  appears  to  U3  uniformly 
brilliant.  To  this  ultimate  fact  in  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  the  principal,  or  original  tendency  of 
the  mind,  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  we  are 
susceptible  of  moral  emotions,  we  must  always  come 
iu  erttiniatiii;^  virtue,  wliatever  analysis  we  may  make 
or  may  think  that  we  have  made.  It  is  in  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  like  the  kindred  emotion  of  beauty. 
Our  feeliis*^  of  beauty  is  not  the  mere  perception  of 
fonns  and  colours,  or  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  cer- 
tain combinations  of  forms ;  it  is  an  emotion  arising 
from  these,  indeed,  but  distinct  from  them.  Our  feel- 
ing of  moral  excellence,  in  like  manner,  is  not  the 
mere  perception  of  ditfercnt  actions,  or  the  discovery 
of  the  physical  good  which  these  may  produce;  it  is 
an  emotion  of  a  very  ditferent  kind,  a  light  within  our 
breast,  from  which,  as  from  the  very  effulgence  of  the 
purest  of  all  truths, 

la  hum&n  fortaoe  glndden'd  with  the  rays 

Of  Virtue,  with  the  moral  coloure  throwu 

On  every  waJk  *>{  this  our  social  accno ; 

AtKiraiii^  fur  (lie  eye  of  god^  and  moD 

The  pu/isions,  actiuns,  habitudes  of  life, 

Anil  rcudcring  citrtli.  like  heaven,  a  Rsored  place. 

Where  lovo  and  pmtsc  may  toko  delight  to  dwell.' 

That  we  do  feel  this  approbation  of  certain  actions, 
and  disapprobation  of  certalu  other  actions,  no  one 
denies.  But  the  feeling  is,  by  many  sophistical  moral- 
ists, ascribed  wholly  to  circumstances  that  are  acci- 

'  PiMsttrcs  of  ItDBgiualion,  second  fonu  of  the  poem,  Bouk  11. 
T.  ISl-157. 
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dental,  without  any  greater  original  tendency  of  tk 
mind  to  feel,  in  diH'erent  circumstances  of  homasaetMi 
one  or  other  of  these  emotions.  If  man  could  be  ban 
with  every  faculty  in  its  highest  excellence,  cajiaUe* 
disiiiigui  til  ling  all  the  remote  ajs  well  as  all  the  imns 
diate  consequences  of  actions,  but  free  from  the  pns 
judices  of  education,  he  would,  tliej  suppose,  look 
with  eqwul  moral  love,  or  rather,  with  uniform 
equal  inditfcrcnce  of  regard,  on  him  who  ha«  plo^ 
a  dagger  in  the  breast  of  his  benefactor,  and  on  Ul 
who  haa  risked  hie  own  life  for  the  preservation  of  te 
enemy.  There  are  philosophers,  and  philosopher  too 
who  consider  themselves  peculiarity  worthy  of  tint 
name,  from  tlie  nicety  of  their  analysis  of  all  thst  il 
complex  in  action,  who  can  look  on  the  millioDS 
millions  of  mankind,  in  every  climate  and  age,  minplin 
together  in  a  society  that  suhsists  only  by  the  coB" 
tinucd  belief  of  the  moral  duties  of  all  to  all,  who  cal| 
mark  everywhere  sacrifices  made  by  the  generoDS» 
the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  love,  and  evety^vhei 
an  admiration  of  such  sacrifices, — not  the  voices  of  tb 
timid  and  tlie  ignora-nt  only  mingling  in  the  praix| 
but  warriors,  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers,  bearii^ 
with  the  peasant  and  the  child  their  united  testimom 
to  the  great  truth,  tliat  man  is  virtuous  in  promotiu 
the  happiness  of  man  :  there  are  minds  which  can  m 
and  hear  all  this,  and  which  can  turn  away,  to  seek  il 
some  savage  ishuid,  a  few  indistinct  murmurs  that  ma™ 
seem  to  be  discordant  with  the  whole  great  harmoa 
of  mankind  ! 

When  an  inquirer  of  this  class,  after  perusing  ever 
narrative  of  every  nation  in  every  part  of  the  gIob« 
with  a  faith  for  all  that  is  monstrous  in  morality, ; 
ready  as  his  disbelief  of  prodigies  in  physics  le 
marvellous,  which  the  same  voyagers  and  travellen 
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e,  has  collected  liis  little  stock  of  facts,  or  of 
TCports  which  are  to  him  as  facts,  he  comes  forward 
in  the  confidence  of  overthrowing  with  these  the  whole 
system  of  puUic  morals,  as  far  as  that  system  is  sup- 

)8e(l  to  he  founded  on  any  oripnal  moml  difference 
>f  actions.    He  finds,  indeed,  everywhere  else  parricide 

)ked  upon  with  abhorrence ;  but  he  can  prove  this 
f  to  be  wholly  accidental,  because  he  has  found,  on  some 
lismal  coast,  some  miserable  tribe  in  winch  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  put  the  aged  to  death  when  very  infirm, 

id  in  which  the  son  is  the  person  who  takes  upoa 
iim  this  office.  For  almost  every  virtue  which  the 
world  acknowledges  as  indicated  to  us  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  social  nature,  he  has,  in  like  manner, 
some  little  fact  which  proves  the  world  to  be  in  an 
en*or.  Some  of  these  he  finds  even  in  the  usaf^s  of 
civilized  life.  What  is  riglit  on  one  side  of  a  mountain 
is  wrong  on  tlie  oi>posite  side  of  it ;  and  a  river  is 
sometimes  the  boundary  of  a  virtue  as  much  as  of  an 
empire.  "  IIow,  then,  can  there  be  any  fixed  principles 
of  luoi-ality,"  be  says,  "  when  morality  itself  seems  to 
be  incessantly  fiuctuating?" 

Morality  is  incessantly  fluctuating;  or  rather,  ac- 
cording to  this  system,  there  is  no  morality,  at  least 
no  natural  tendency  to  the  distinction  of  actions  as 
moral  or  immoral,  and  we  have  only  a  few  casual  pre- 
judices which  we  have  chosen  to  call  virtues :  prejudices 
which  a  slight  difference  of  circumstance  might  have 
reversed,  making  the  lover  of  mankind  odious  to  us, 
and  giving  all  our  regard  to  the  robber  and  the  murderer. 
We  prefer,  indeed,  at  present,  Aurclius  to  Caligula ; 
but  a  single  prejudice  more  or  less,  or  at  Iwist  a  few 
prejudices  additional,  might  have  made  Caligula  the 
object  of  universal  love,  to  which  his  character  is  in 
itself  us  well  entitled  as  the  character  of  that  philoso- 
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pkio  emperor,  who  was  aa  much  an  honour  to  philuA- 
phy  as  to  the  impenal  purple.      And  in  what  woiUg 
thia  said  i     In  a  world  in  which  Culigiila  hu  bciv 
bad  a  mn^lc  admirer,  in  all  the   multitudes  to  vhim 
his  history  luw  become  known;   a  world  in  wliicVit 
we  were  to  consider  the  innumerable  actions  that  IR 
performed  in  it  in  any  one  instant,  \vc  should  he  weanfj 
with  counting  those  which  furnish  evidence  of  tbetnti 
of  moral  distinct  ions,  hy  the  complacency  of  virtue « 
the  remorse  of  vice,  and  the  general   admiration,  v 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  with  which  the  virtue,  vha 
kno\;Ti  to  others,  ia  love<I,  and  the  vice   detested,  k« 
before  we  should  be  able  to  didcovcr  a  single  odim 
that,  in  the  contrariety  of  general    sentiment  writli 
respect  to  it,  niiglit  furnish  even  one  feeble  exception. 

Some  apparent  exceptions,  however,  it  must  still  bi 
allowed,  the  moral  scene  does  truly  exhibit.  IJut  «e 
they,  indeed,  proofs  of  the  absolute  original  inditfeniicc 
of  all  actions  to  our  rejrard?  Or  do  thoy  not  merely 
seem  to  be  exceptions,  because  we  have  not  made  dii- 
tinctious  and  limitations  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  'i  fH 

It  often  happens  that,  by  contending  for  too  mu^ 
in  a  controversy,   we   fail  to   establish    truths   that 
appear  doubtful,  only  because  they  are  mingled  with 
doubtful  or  false  i)rop08ition3,  for  which  we  contend 
as  Btrcnaously  as  for  the  true.     Tbis,   I  think,  lia^ 
taken  place,  in  some  degree,  in  the  great  controversy 
as  to  mtn-als.     In  our  /.eal  for  the  absolute  immuta- 
bility of  moral  distinctions,  we  hare  made  the  argu- 
ment for  original  tendencies  to  moral  feeling  appear 
less  strong  by  extending  it  too  far ;  and  facts,  there- 
fore, have  seemed  to  be  exceptions  which  could  not 
hove  seemed  to  be  so,  if  we  had  been  a  little  more 
moderate  in  our  universal  affirmation. 
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Let  us  consider,  then,  what  the  species  of  accor- 
m  dance  is  for  which  we  may  safely  contend. 
k        That  virtue  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  general 
I    name  for  certain  actions,  which  agree  in   exciting, 
I    when  contemplated,  a  certain  emotion  of  the  mind,  1 
I    trust  I  have  already  sufficiently  shown.     There  is  no 
I    virtue,  no  vice,  but  there  are  virtuous  agents,  vicious 
t    agents ;  that   is  to   say,  |>ersons  whose  actions  we 
t    cannot  contemplate  without  a  certain  instant  emotion ; 
f    and  what  we  term  the  law  of  nature,  in  its  rclatioa 
to  certain  actions,  is  nothing  more  than  the  general 
agreement   of    this  sentiment   in   relation   tu   those 
actions.     In  thinking  of  virtue,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  thing  self-existing, 
like  the  uuivci-sal  essences  of  the  schools,  and  eternal 
like  tiie   Platonic  idea^i;  but  a  felt  relation,  and  no- 
thing more.     We  are  to  consider  only  agents,  and 
the  emotions  which  these  agents  excite ;  and  all  which 
we   mean   by  the   moral   differences   of   actions,    is 
their   tendency  to   excite  one  emotion  rather  thau 
another. 

Virtue,  then,  being  a  term  expressive  only  of  the 
relation  of  certain  actions,  as  contemplated,  to  certain 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  contemplate  them, 
cannot,  it  is  evident,  have  any  universality  beyond 
tliat  of  the  minds  in  which  these  emotions  arise.  Wc 
speak  always,  therefore,  relatively  to  the  constitution 
of  our  minds,  not  to  what  we  might  have  been  consti- 
tuted to  admire  if  we  hud  been  created  by  a  different 
being,  but  to  what  we  are  constituted  to  admire, 
and  what,  in  our  present  circumstances^  approving  or 
di(«ipproving  with  instant  love  or  abhorrence,  it  is 
impossible  for  ua  not  to  believe  to  be,  in  like  manner, 
the  objects  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  to  him 
who  has  endowed  us  with  feelings  so  admirably  aocor- 
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daiit  with  all  those  gracious   pur[M>sed  which 
cover  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

Virtue,  however,  is  still,  in  strictness  of  philoai 
lirecision,  a  term  expressive  only  of  the  rdltil 
certain  emotions  of  our  mind  to  certain  actions 
ore  contemplated  by  us:  its  universality  h  co^ 
sive  with  the  minds  in  which  the  emotions  arise 
this  is  all  which  we  can  mean  by  the  cssentii 
tiuctions  of  morality,  even  though  all  nianldad 
supposed  by  us,  at  every  moment,  to  feel  ])recise 
same  emotions  on  contemplating  the  same  actioi 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  alsu,  that  all  mankia 
not  feel  at  every  moment  precisely  the  same  eino 
on  contemplating  actions  that  are  precisely  the 
and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some  li 
tions  even  of  this  relative  universality. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
are  moments  in  which  the  mind  is  AvhoUy  inca 
of  perceiving  moral  differences;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  emotions  that  constitute  the  feeling  of  these 
differences  do  not  arise.  Such  are  all  the  raoi 
of  very  violent  pasHion.  When  the  iuipetuoa 
the  passion  is  abated,  indeed,  we  perceive  tin 
have  doBe  what  we  now  look  upon  with  horroi 
when  otir  passion  was  most  violent,  we  were 
blinded  by  it,  or  at  least  saw  only  what  it  porinitt 
to  see.  The  moral  emotion  has  not  arisen,  hecau 
whole  soul  was  occupied  with  a  different  species  ol 
ing.  The  moral  distinctions,  however,  or  general 
dencics  of  actions  to  excite  this  emotion,  are  not  o: 
account  less  certain ;  or  we  must  say,  that  the  ti 
of  arithraetic,  and  nil  other  truths,  are  uncertain, 
the  mind,  in  a  state  of  passion,  would  be  eq 
incapable  of  distinguishing  these.  lie  who  has 
for  years  in  the  hope  of  revenge,  and  who  has  at  1 
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laid  his  foe  at  his  feet,  may,  indeed,  while  he  pulls 
out  his  dagger  from  the  heart  that  is  quivering  beneath 
it,  be  incapable  of  feeling  the  crime  which  he  has 
committed ;  but  would  he  at  that  moment  be  abler  to 
tell  the  square  of  four,  or  the  cube  of  two  ?  All  in 
his  mind,  at  that  moment,  is  one  wild  state  of  agita- 
tion, which  allows  nothing  to  be  felt  but  the  Station 
itself. 

"  While  the  human  heart  is  thus  agitated,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a  thousand  pas- 
sions, that  sometimes  unite  and  sometimes  oppose 
each  other,  to  engrave  laws  on  it,  is  to  engrave  them 
not  on  sand,  but  on  a  wave  that  is  never  at  rest. 
What  eyes  are  piercing  enough  to  read  the  sacred 
characters?" 

"  Vain  declamation !"  answers  the  writer  from  whom 
I  quote.  "  If  we  do  not  read  the  characters,  it  is  not 
because  our  sight  is  too  weak  to  discern  them,  it  is 
because  we  do  not  fix  our  eyes  on  them ;  or  if  they 
be  indistinguishable,  it  is  only  for  a  moment." 

"  The  heart  of  man,"  he  continues,  "  may  be  con- 
sidered, allegorically,  as  an  island  almost  level  witb 
the  water  which  bathes  it.  On  the  pure  white  marble 
of  the  island  are  engraved  the  holy  precepts  of  the 
law  of  nature.  Near  these  characters  is  one  who 
bends  his  eyes  respectfully  on  the  inscription,  and 
reads  it  aloud.  He  is  the  lover  of  Virtue,  the  Genius 
of  the  island.  The  water  around  is  in  continual  agi- 
tation. The  slightest  zephyr  raises  it  into  billows. 
It  then  covers  the  inscription.  We  no  longer  see 
the  characters.  We  no  longer  hear  the  Genius  read. 
But  the  calm  soon  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  storm. 
The  island  reappears  white  as  before,  and  the  Genius 
resumes  his  employment." 

That  passion  has  a  momentary  influence  in  blinding 
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us  to  moral  distinctiona,  or,  which  is  the 
an  inflaence  to  preTcnt  the  Hdc  of  certain 
that,  but  for  the  stronj^r  feelinjg^  of  the  passio 
would  arise,  may  then  l>e  admitted  ;  but  the  i 
is  momentary,  or  little  more  than  momentary, 
tends,  OS  we  have  seen,  even  to  those  tnitha 
commonly  considered  as  best  entitled  to  the  app 
of  universal.  The  moral  truths,  it  must  he  all 
if  I  may  apply  the  name  of  truths  to  the  fe 
differences  of  actions — are,  to  tlie  impassionei 
as  httle  universal  as  the  truths  of  geometry. 

Another  still  more  important  limitation  of 
versality  for  which  wc  contend;  relates  to  action 
are  so  complex  as  to  have  various  opposite 
good  and  evil,  or  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
con.'iequcnces.  An  action,  when  it  is  the  objea 
monil  approbation  or  disapprobation,  is,  as 
already  saiil,  the  agent  himself  acting  with 
views  These  views,  that  is  to  say  the  inten 
the  agent,  are  necessary  to  be  taken  into  acco 
rather,  are  the  groat  moral  circumstances  to 
8idere<] ;  and  the  intention  is  not  visible  to  us 
external  changes  produced  by  it,  but  is,  in  man: 
to  be  inferred  from  the  apparent  results.  VVhi 
results,  therefore,  are  too  obscure  or  too  com 
to  furnish  clear  and  immediate  evidence  of  th 
tion,  we  may  pause  in  estimating  actions  wl 
shoiihl  not  fail  to  have  approved  instantly,  or 
proved  instuntly.  if  we  had  known  the  intentio 
agent,  or  could  have  inferred  it  more  easily- 
simpler  result ;  or  by  fixing  our  attention  eh; 
one  part  of  the  complex  result,  that  was  perh 
the  part  which  the  agent  had  in  view,  we  may  co 
what  was  praiseworthy,  or  applaud  what  deserf 
condemnation.     If  the  same  individual  may  th 
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liffcrent  moral  sentiments,  accorHm;^'  to  tho  different 

arts  of  tlie  complex  result  on  which  liis  attention 
ay  have  been  fixed,  it  ia  surely  not  wonderful  tliat 

iffercnt  individuals,  in  re^rding  the  same  action, 
should  t*ometimeg  approve  in  like  manner,  and  disap- 
prove rarioualy,  not  becanse  the  principle  of  mural 
emotion,  as  an  original  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  abso- 
lutely capricious,  but  because  the  action  considered, 
though  apparently  the  same,  is  really  different  as  an 
object  of  conception  in  different  minds,  according  to 
e  parts  of  the  mixed  result  which  attract  the  chief 

.ttention. 

Such  partial  riews,  it  is  evident,  may  become  the 
views  of  a  whole  nation,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances iu  which  the  nation  may  bo  placed  as  to  other 
nations,  or  from  peculiarity  of  general  institutions. 
The  legal  permission  of  theft  in  Sparta,  for  example, 
may  seem  to  us,  with  our  pacific  liabits,  and  security 
of  police,  an  exception  to  that  moral  principle  of  dis- 
approbation for  which  I  contend.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tliat  theft,  as  mere  theft, — or,  in  other  words, 
as  a  mere  production  of  a  certain  fpiantity  of  evil  by 
one  individual  to  another  individual, — if  it  never  had 
been  considered  in  relation  to  any  political  object, 
would  iu  Sparta  also  have  excited  disitpprobation  as 
with  us.  As  a  mode  of  inuring  to  hahitn  of  vigilance 
a  warlike  people,  however,  it  might  be  considered  in 
a  very  different  light ;  the  evil  of  the  loss  of  property, 
though  in  itself  an  evil  to  the  individual,  even  in  a 
country  in  which  differences  of  property  were  so  slight, 
being  nothing  in  this  estimate  when  compared  with  the 
more  important  national  accession  of  military  %'irtue; 
and.  indeed,  the  reason  of  the  jwrmission  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  marked,  in  the  limitation  of  the  impunity 
to  cases  in  which  the  aggressor  escaped  detection  at 
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the  time.  The  law  of  nature,  the  law  written  i 
heart  of  man,  then  came  again  into  all  its  authc 
or  rather,  the  law  of  natare  had  not  ceased  to 
authority,  even  in  those  permissions  which  seemi 
be  directly  opposed  to  it;  the  great  object,  eT( 
those  anomalous  permissions,  being  the  happine 
the  state,  the  pursuit  of  which  nature  points  01 
oar  approbation  in  the  same  manner,  though  not 
sach  vivid  feelings,  as  she  points  out  to  us  for  aj 
bation  the  endeavour  to  render  more  happy  the 
viduals  around  us.  It  would  be  a  very  intere 
inquiry  to  consider,  in  this  way,  all  those  insts 
which  have  been  adduced  as  exceptions  to  natural 
and  to  detect  the  circumstances  of  real  or  sapp 
good  accompanying  the  evil  permitted,  for  which 
evil  itself  might  in  many  cases  seem  to  hare 
permitted ;  or  which,  at  least,  lessened  so  much 
result  of  evil,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  consider 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  age  and  coui 
that  a  very  slight  temptation  might  overcome  the 
approbation  of  it, — as  we  find  at  present  in  our  civi 
society,  many  evils  tolerated,  not  because  they 
not  considered  to  be  evil,  but  because  the  evil  seen 
slight  as  not  to  imply  any  gross  disregard  of  mora 
This  minute  analysis  of  the  instances  alleged,  how< 
though  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  discover  in  e 
case  some  form  of  good,  which,  in  the  mixed  re 
of  good  £md  evil,  was  present  to  the  approver's  m 
my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  extend ;  but  ther 
one  general  remark  which  may  in  some  measure  suj 
the  place  of  more  minute  discussion,  since  it  1 
almost  be  said  to  convert  these  very  instances 
proofs  of  that  general  accordance  of  moral  sentim 
in  disproof  of  which  they  are  adduced. 

When  these  supposed  exceptions  are  tolerated,  ^ 
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it  tliat  they  arc  tolerated  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  the 
)enefit  or  of  the  injury  tliat  co-exist  in  one  complex 
lixtnre  ?  la  it  said,  for  example,  by  the  ancient 
defenders  of  suicide,  that  it  is  to  be  commended  be- 
cause it  deprives  mankind  of  the  further  aid  of  one 
who  might  still  be  useful  to  society,  or  because  it  will 
give  sorrow  to  every  relation  ami  friend,  or  because  it 
is  a  desertion  of  the  charge  which  Heaven  has  assigned 
to  us?  It  is  for  reasons  verj'  different  that  it  is  said 
by  them  to  be  allowable;  because  the  circumstances, 
they  say,  are  such  as  seem  of  themselves  to  point  out 
that  the  Divine  Being  has  no  longer  occasion  for  our 
service  on  earth,  and  because  our  longer  life  would  be 
only  still  greater  grief  or  disgrace  to  our  friends,  and 
a  burden  ratlier  than  an  aid  to  society.  Wlien  the 
usages  of  a  country  allow  the  exposure  of  infants*  ia 
it  not  still  for  some  reason  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, falsely  supposed  to  require  it,  that  the  per- 
missiou  is  given  ?  Or  is  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
depriving  the  individual  infant  of  life,  and  of  adding  a 
few  more  sufferings  to  the  general  sufferings  of  huma- 
nity ?  Where  ia  the  land  that  says.  Let  misery  be 
produced  or  increased,  because  it  h  misery  ?  Let  the 
production  of  happiness  to  an  individual  be  avoided, 
because  it  is  happiness?  Then,  indeed,  might  the 
distinctions  of  morality  in  the  emotions  which  attend 
the  production  of  good  and  evil,  be  allowed  to  be 
wholly  accidental.  Hut  if  nature  has  every  where 
made  the  production  of  good  desirable  for  itself,  and 
the  production  of  evil  desirable,  when  it  is  desired  and 
approved,  only  because  it  is  accompanied,  or  supposed 
to  be  accompanieil,  with  good,  the  very  desire  of  the 
compound  of  good  and  evil,  on  this  account,  is  itself 
a  proof,  not  of  love  of  evil,  but  of  love  of  good.  It  is 
pleasing  thus  to  find  nature  in  the  wildest  excesses  of 
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savage  ignomncc,  and  ia  those  abuses  to  wl 
imperfect  knowledge  oven  of  civilized  natiui 
times  gives  rise,  still  vindicating,  aa  it  were, 
excellence, — in  tlie  nndst  of  vice  and  misery 
still  those  sacred  principles  which  are  the  vu 
the  happiness  of  nations, — principles   of  whi 
very  misery  and  vice  attest  the  power,  wheth^ 
errors  of  multitudes  who  have  sought   evil 
sujiposed  good,  or  in  the  guilt  of  individuals, 
abandoning  virtue,  still  ofl'cr  to  it  an  allegiani 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  withhold  in  the 
of  their  remorse. 

It  never  must  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  t1 
impression  which  actions  produce,  that  an 
nothing  in  itself;  that  all  which  we  truly  coi 
it  is  the  agent  placed  in  certain  circumstances 
certain  desires,  willing  certain  changes ;  and 
approbation  and  disapprobation  may  thercfoi 
without  any  fickleness  on  our  i)art,  merely  ii 
quence  of  the  different  views  which  we  form  o' 
intention  of  the  agent.  In  every  complicated 
therefore,  it  is  so  far  from  wonderful  that  difl 
individuals  should  judge  differently,  that  it  wofl 
deed  be  truly  wonderful  if  they  should  judge  i 
since  it  would  imply  a  far  nicer  measurement  thai 
of  which  we  are  capable,  of  the  mixed  good  ami 
of  the  complex  results  of  human  action,  and 
of  discerning  what  is  secretly  passing  in  the| 
which  man  does  not  possess,  and  which  it  is  m 
for  us  to  suppose  man,  in  any  circumstances, 
of  possessing. 

In  complicated  cases,  then,  we  may  approve 
ently,  because  we  are  iu  truth  incapable  of  distii 
ing  all  the  moral  elements  of  the  action,  and 
our  attention  on  some  of  these,  to  the  exdi 


others.  Our  taste,  in  like  manner,  distinguishes  what 
■  ia  sweet  and  what  ia  bitter,  wlien  these  are  simply 
I  presented  to  us;  and  there  are  substances  which  are 
H}  no  sooner  put  in  the  little  mouth  of  the  infant  tlian  he 
-  seems  to  foel  from  them  pleasure  or  pain.  He  dis- 
tingtiislics  tho  sweet  from  the  bitter,  as  he  distinguishes 
them  in  after  life.  Who  is  there  who  denies  that 
[there  ia,  in  the  original  sensibility  of  the  infant,  a  ten- 
{dency  to  certain  preferences  of  tliis  kind  ;  that  therp 
substances  which  are  naturally  agreeable  to  the 
^te,  substances  which  are  naturally  disagreeable,  and 
that  it  requires  no  process  of  education,  no  labour  of 
lyears,  no  addition  of  prcjuclice  after  prejudice,  to  make 
sugar  an  object  of  desire  to  the  child,  and  wormwood 
of  disgust?  Yet  in  the  laxury  of  other  years,  there 
are  culinary  preparations  which  the  taste  of  some 
approves,  while  the  taste  of  others  rejects  them ;  and 
in  all  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  pre- 
Tailing  element,  whether  acid,  austere,  sweet,  bitter, 
aromatic.  If  the  morals  of  nations  differed  half  aa 
much  as  the  cookery  of  different  nations,  we  might 
allow  some  cause  for  disbelief  of  all  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong.  But  what  sceptic  is 
there  who  contends,  from  the  approbation  which  one 
nation  gives  to  a  sauce  or  a  ragout,  which  almost 
sickens  him,  that  the  sweet  does  not  naturally  diffor 
from  the  bitter,  as  more  agreeable,  the  aromatic  from 
the  insipid;  and  that,  to  the  infant,  sugar,  worm- 
wood, spice,  are,  aa  sources  of  pleasure,  essentially  the 
same  ? 

We  approve  of  what  we  know,  or  suppose  ourselves 
to  know,  and  we  approve  according  as  we  know  or  sup- 
pose, not  according  to  circumstances  which  truly  exist, 
but  which  exist  unobserved  by  us  and  unsuspected. 
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It  18  not  contended  that  we  come  into  the  world  wi 
a  knowledge  of  certain  actions,  which  we  ue  iflff- 
wards  to  approve  or  disapprove,  for  we  enter  intotli 
world  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  to  liappaa 
it ;  but  tliat  we  come  into  existence  with  cerlaiDB*- 
ceptibilities  of  emotion,  in  consequence  of  which  il 
will  be  impossible  for  us,  in  after  life,  but  for  It 
influence  of  counteracting  circumstances,  raomenury 
or  permaiieut,  not  to  be  pleased  witli  the  cont^tnpft- 
tion  of  certain  actions,  as  soon  as  they  hare  beecv 
fully  knon-n  to  us,  and  not  to  have  feelings  of  dis^ 
on  the  contemplation  of  certain  other  actions.    la 
astouitibed,  therefore,  that  Paley,  in  stating  the  (Affi> 
tion,  "that  if  we  be  prompted  by  nature  to  theappn- 
bation  of  particular  actions,  we   must   have  reoeinJ 
also  from  nature  a  distinct  conception  of  the  acti* 
we  are  thus  promjited  to  approve,  which  we  cerlaiflW 
have  not  received,"  should  have   stated   this  as  m 
objection,  to  which  "it  is  difficult  to  fiml  an  answe 
since  there  is  no  objection  to  which  the  answer  is  ni( 
obvious.     There  is  not  a  single  feeling  of  the  miml 
however  universal,  to  the  existence  of  which  prerisely 
the  same  objection  might  not  be  opposed.     There  is  no 
I)art  of  the  world,  for  example,  in  which   the  propor- 
tions of  number  and  quantity  are  not  felt  to  be  th« 
same.     Four  are  to  twenty  as  twenty  to  a  hundrwl 
wherever  those  numbers  are  distinctly  conceived;  but 
though  we  come  into  the  world  capable  of  feeling  tl^H 
truth  of  this  proportion,  when  the  numbers  thomseltflB 
shall  have  been  previously  conceived  by  us,  no  one  sure- 
ly contends  that  it  is  necessary,  for  this  capacity,  that 
we  should  come  into  the  world  with  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  numbers.     The  mind  is,  by  its 
original  constitution,  capable  of  feeling  all  the  sensa- 
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tions  of  coloar,  when  different  varieties  of  light  are 
presented  to  the  eye ;  and  it  has  this  original  consti- 
tution, without  having  the  actual  senaations  which 
are  to  arise  only  in  certain  circuinstancea  that  are 
necessary  for  producing  them,  and  which  may  never, 
therefore,  be  states  of  the  mind,  if  the  external  organ 
of  vision  be  imperfect.  Even  the  boldest  denier  of 
every  original  distinction  of  vice  and  virtue  must  etill 
allow,  that  we  do  at  present  look  with  approbation  on 
certain  actions,  with  disapprobation  on  other  actions; 
and  that,  having  these  feelings,  we  must  by  our  origi- 
nal constitution,  have  been  capable  of  the  feelings; 
so  that,  if  the  more  capacity  were  to  imply  the  exist- 
ing notions  of  the  actions  that  are  to  be  approved  or 
disapproved,  he  would  be  obliged,  if  this  objection  had 
any  weight  to  allow  that,  on  his  own  principles,  we 
must  equally  have  innate  notions  of  rijiht  and  wrong 
which  wc  have  not,  or  that  wc  feel  certain  emotions 
which  we  yet  had  no  capacity  of  feeling.  But  on  an 
objection  which  appears  to  me  so  very  obviously 
futile,  it  is  idle  to  dwell  so  long. 

We  have  made,  then,  two  limitations  of  that  uni- 
versality and  absolute  unifonuity  of  moral  seutiment 
for  which  some  ethical  writers  have  too  strongly  con- 
tended ;  in  the  first  i)Iace.  when  the  uuiul  is,  as  it 
were,  completely  occupied,  or  hurried  away  by  tlie 
violence  of  extreme  passion ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
when  the  action  which  we  consider  is  not  the  simple 
intentional  production  of  good  as  good,  or  of  evil  as 
evil,  in  certain  definite  circumstances,  but  when  the 
result  that  has  been  willed  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
cWl,  which  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  in  whidi 
the  good  may  occur  to  some  minds  more  readily,  the 
evil  to  other  minds ;  or  in  different  stages  of  society,  or 
different  circumstances  of  external  or  internal  situa- 
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tion,  the  good  maj  be  more  or  less  importaaf 
evil  more  or  hm  important,  so  as  to  havoj 
relative  interest  than  it  otherwise  would 
eessed. 

To  these  two  limitations  it  is  necessaiyj 
third,  that  operates  very  powerfully  and 
our  moral  estimates. — the  influence  of  the  p 
association.      We  are  not  to  suppose,  thai 
man   is  fonned  with  the  capacity  of  cert 
emotions,  he  is  therefore  to  be  exempt  frotnl 
cnce  of  every  other  principle  of  his  constitnl 
influence  of  association,  indeed,  docs  not 
moral  capacit}',  but  it  gives  it  new  objects, 
varies  the  objects  in  which  it  is  to  exercise 
Buggesting  with  peculiar  vividness  certain 
circumstances,  which  may  variously  mo<Jify  tl 
sentiment  that  results  from  the  contemplatit 
ticolar  actions. 

One  very  extensive  form  of  the  infltienco 
tion  on  onr  moral  sentiments,  is  that  wliiol 
in  the  application  to  particular  cases  of  feci 
belong];  to  a  class.  In  natnre  there  are  m 
there  are  only  particular  actions,  more  or 
ficial  or  injurious.  but  wo  cannot  coasii 
particular  actions  long,  without  discovorinfr 
OS  in  any  other  nnmber  of  objects  that  m: 
sidered  by  us  at  the  same  time,  certain  re 
analogy  or  resemblance  of  some  sort,  in  coi 
of  which  we  class  them  together,  and  fonn 
whole  class  one  comprehensive  name.  Such  i 
generic  words  justice,  injustice,  malevolei^ 
Toience.  To  tliese  generic  words,  which,  IP 
gaished  from  the  number  of  separate  action^ 
by  them,  arc  mere  words,  invented  by  omdH 
gradually,  from  the  induence  of  association 
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{^feelings  that  have  attended  the   particular  cases  to 
i^which  the  game  name  ha^  hcen  applied,  attach  one 
r  mixed  notion,  a  sort  of  compound,  or  modified  whole, 
of  the  various  feelings  which  the  actions  separately 
I  would  have  excited, — more  vivid,  therefore,  than  what 
J  would  have  arisen  on  the  contemplation  of  some  of 
lihesc  actions, — less  vivid  than  what  others  might  have 
excited.     It  is  enough  that  an  action  is  one  of  a  class 
■which  we  term  unjust :  we  feel  instantly  not  the  mere 
emotion  which  the  action  of  itself  would  originally 
have  excited,  but  wo  feci  also  that   emotion  whicli 
has  been  associated  with  the  class  of  actions  to  which 
the  particular  action  belongs;  and  thongh  the  action 
may  be  of  a  kind  which,  if  we  had  formed  no  general 
arrangement,  would  have  excited  but  slight  emotion, 
as  implying  no  very  great  injury  produced  or  intended, 
it  thus  excites  a  far  more  vivid  feeling,  by  borrowing, 
as  it  were,  from  other  analogous  and  more  atrocious 
actions,  that  arc  comprehended  under  the  same  general 
tenn.  tlie  feeling  which  they  would  originally  have 
excited.     It  is  quite  evident,  for  example,  that  in  a 
civilized  country,  in  which  property  is  largely  pos- 
sessed, and  complicated  iu  its  tenure,  and  as  in  the 
Tarious  modes  in  which   it  may  be  transferred,  the 
infringement  of  property  must  be  an  object  of  peculiar 
importance,  and  what  is  commonly  termed  justice,  in 
regard  to  it,  be  a  virtue  of  essential  value,  and  injus- 
tice a  crime  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
many  checks,  and  which  is  thence  regarded  as  of  no 
Blight  delinquency.     The  offence  of  the  transgressor  is 
estimated,  in  such  a  cose,  not  b}'  the  little  evil  which, 
in   any  particular  case,   he  may   intentionally  have 
occasioned  to  another  individual,  but  in  a  great  degree 
also  by  the  amount  of  evil  which  would  arise  in  a 
system  of  society  constituted  as  that  of  the  great 
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nations  of  Europe  is  constituted,  if  all  men  wc 

equally  regardless  of  the  right  of  property  in 

When  we  read,  therefore,  of  the  tendency  to 

many  barbarous  islanders  of  whom  navigaton 

and  of  the  very  little  shame  which  thej  seeme 

on  detection  of  their  petty  larcenies,  we  car 

with  us  our  own  classes  of  actions,  and  the  t 

to  which  our  own  general  rules,  resulting  f 

own  complicated  social  state,  baye  given  ri£ 

forget,  that  to  those  who  consider  an  action  s 

it  is,  the  guilt  of  an  action  is  an  object  thai 

sured  by  the  mere  amount  of  evil  intentioni 

duced  in  the  particular  case ;  and  that  the  the: 

they  contemplate  is  not,  therefore,  in  its  mora] 

the  same  offence  that  is  contemplated  hy  us. 

not  trace  out,  in  other  cases,  the  influence  of 

rules,  which  you  must  be  able  to  trace  with  s 

precision  for  yourselves. 

Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  ass 
operates.  But  it  is  not  in  general  rules  alone 
influence  of  the  associating  principle  is  to  be 
It  extends  in  some  degree  to  all  our  moral  J 
There  is  no  education,  indeed,  which  can  m; 
pure  benevolence  of  others  hateful  to  us,  un 
that  very  feeling  of  our  own  inferiority  which 
in  envy  itself  our  reverence,  and  consequen 
moral  approbation  of  what  we  hate ;  no  ed 
which  can  make  pure  deliberate  malice  in  ot' 
object  of  our  esteem.  But  if  there  be  any 
stances  accompanying  the  benevolence  and 
which  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  the  one  ; 
elevation  of  the  other,  the  influence  of  associati 
be  excited  powerfully,  in  this  way,  by  fix: 
attention  more  vividly  on  these  slight  accomj 
circumstance  5.     The  fearlessness  which  often 
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e,  may  be  raised  into  an  importance  beyond  it3 
merit,  in  savage  ages,  in  wbich  fearlessness  is  more 
important  for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  in  which 
power  and  glory  seem  to  wait  on  it ;  the  yielding 
gentleness  of  !»enevolence  may,  in  such  cii'cnmstancea, 
appear  timidity,  or  at  least  a  degree  of  softrtess  un- 
worthy of  the  perfect  man.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
vice  is  the  vice  of  those  whom  we  love, — of  a  friend, 
a  brother,  a  parent, — the  iiiHiience  of  association  may 
lessen  and  overcome  our  moral  disapprobation,  not  by 
rendering  the  vice  in  itself  an  object  of  our  esteem, 
but  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  iis  to  feel  a  vivid 
disapprobation  of  those  wliom  we  love,  and  mingling, 
therefore,  some  portion  of  this  very  regard  in  our 
contemplation  of  all  their  actions.  It  is  because  we 
have  the  virtue  of  loving  our  benefactor,  or  friend,  or 
parent,  that  we  seem  not  to  feci  in  so  lively  a  manner 
the  unworthiness  of  that  vice  which  is  partly  lost  to 
oar  notice,  in  the  general  emotion  of  our  gratitude. 
But  when  we  strip  away  tliese  illusions,  or  when  the 
vice  is  pure  intentional  malice,  which  no  circumstance 
of  association  can  embellish,  it  is  equally  impossibUi 
for  us  to  look  upon  it  with  esteem,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  turn  away  with  loathing  from  him  wliose 
whole  existence  scorns  to  be  devoted  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  to  rejoice,  na  we  look  upon  him,  that 
we  are  not  what  he  is. 


Itfl  ipai  in  rcsfrae  pODotmlia  mentia  et  Intiu 
IncisoB  apices,  ct  ecripta  vDtumina  inontia 
Inspieite,  et  geDitam  vobiscum  agnoscite  leg<?m. 
Quis  vitiis  uloo  eUjIide  ollecUttir  npertia, 
Vt  cjunil  agit  velit  ipfii  pati  i     M^nflacia  falla:c, 
Forta  nipux,  furiosum  atrox,  honiicMa  cruentum 
Daintiat,  pt  iu  nioechiiiii  gla«lios  diatriogit  ftdultcr. 
Ergo  oiHne«  nna  in  vita  cum  lege  creati 
Veaioius,  et  BWis  gerimus  <|itae  ooDdita  hbria. 
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I  huvc  made  these  limitationa,  because  it  appears 
to  mo  that  much  confusion  on  the  subject  of  morals 
has  arisen  from  inattention  to  these*  ami  from  the  too 
great  claims  which  hare  sometimes  been  made  bv  tbe 
asaertoraof  what  they  have  termed  immutable  moralitr. 
The  influence  of  temporary  passion, — of  the  compli- 
cation of  good  with  eril,  and  of  evil  with  good,  in  one 
mixed  result, — and  of  general  or  individual  associsr 
tions,  that  mingle  with  these  complex  results  some 
new  elements  of  remembered  pain  or  pleasure,  dislike 
or  regard,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  attempt  to  dear. 
But,  admitting  these  indisputable  influences,  it  seems 
to  me  equally  unreasonable  not  to  admit  the  existence 
of  that  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  which 
precedes  the  momentary  passion,  and  outlasts  it; 
which,  in  admiring  the  complex  result  of  good  and 
evil,  admires  always  some  form  of  good,  and  which  is 
itself  the  source  of  the  chief  delights  or  sorrows  which 
the  associations  of  memory  furnish  as  additional  ele- 
ments in  our  moral  estimate. 


LECTURE  LXXV. 


Ritrotpect  of  latt  Lecture.^The  Primary  D'lttinciiont  of  Mo- 
ralittf  implantfJ  in  every  Human  Hearty  and  never  eampUtely 

efaced. 

Gentlemen,  having  traced,  in  a  former  Lecture, 
our  notions  of  virtue,  obligation,  merit,  to  one  simple 
feeling  of  the  mind, — a  feeling  of  vivid  approval  of 
the  frame  of  mind  of  the  agent,  which  arises  on  the 
contemplation  of  certain  actions,  mid  the  capacity  of 
wltich  is  as  truly  essential  to  our  mental  constitution, 
as  the  capacity  of  sensation,  memory,  reason,  or  of 
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any  of  the  other  feelings  of  which  our  mind  is  suscep- 
tible, I  considered  in  my  last  Lecture,  the  arguments 
in  opposition  to  this  principle,  as  an  original  tendency 
of  the  mind,  drawn  from  some  apparent  irregnlaritiea 
of  moral  sentiment  in  ditferent  ages  and  countries. 

For  determining  the  force  of  such  instances,  however, 
OS  objections  to  the  original  distinctions  of  morality, 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  that  general  accordance  of  moral  sentiment,  whicli 
the  world  may  be  considered  as  truly  exhibiting.  It 
is  only  by  contending  for  more  than  the  precise  truth, 
that,  in  many  instances,  we  furnish  its  opponents  with 
the  little  triumphs  which  seem  to  them  like  perfect 
victory.  We  give  to  the  truth  itself  an  appearance  of 
doubtfulness,  because  we  have  combined  it  with  what 
is  doubtful,  or  perhaps  altogether  false. 


In  the  first  place,  the  language  which  the  assertors 
of  virtue  arc  in  the  habit  of  employing,  when  they 
speak  of  the  eternity  and  absolute  immutability  of 
nioi*al  truth,  might  almost  lead  to  the  belief  of  some- 
thing self-existing,  which  could  not  vary  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, nor  be  less  powerful  at  any  moment  than 
at  any  other  moment.  Virtue,  however,  it  is  evident, 
is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  general  name  for 
certain  actions,  which  excite,  when  contemplated  by 
ns,  certain  emotions.  It  is  a  felt  relation  to  certain 
emotions,  and  nothing  more,  with  no  other  universality, 
therefore,  than  that  of  the  minds  in  whicli,  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  actions,  the  same  emotions 
arise.  We  speak  always  of  what  our  mind  is  formed 
to  admire  or  luite,  not  of  what  it  might  have  been 
formed  to  estimate  differently ;  and  the  supposed 
immutability,  therefore,  has  regard  only  to  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  things  under  that  Divine  Being 
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who  hu«  formed  our  social  uuture  as  it  is,  and  who. 
in  tbuii  forming  it,  miiy  be  considered  as  marking  his 
own  ujjprobation  of  that  virtue  wbich  we  love,  an4 
bis  own  di&iitprobation  of  tiiat  vice  which  he  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  view  with  intlig- 
nation  or  disgust. 


Such  is  the  moderate  sense  of  the  absolute  immttu* 
bility  of  virtue,  fur  which  alone  we  can  contend;  t 
sense  in  which  virtue  itself  is  sujiposed  to  beconns 
known  to  us  a^  an  object  of  our  thought,  oulr  va 
consequence  of  certain  emotions  which  it  excite^  and 
with  which  it  is  co-extensive  and  commensurable;! 
but,  even  in  this  moderate  sense,  it  was  necessary 
make  some  limitations  of  the  uniformity  of  centime) 
supposed  ;  since  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  tb* 
same  Mictions,  that  is  to  say.  the  same  agents,  in  tti( 
same  circumstances,  willing  and  producing  the 
effects,  are  not  regarded  by  all  mankind  with  fcelii 
precisely  tlie  same,  nor  even  with  feelings  precisely! 
the  same  by  the  same  individual  in  every  moment  of 
his  life. 

The  first  limitation  which  I  made  relates  to  tb< 
moments  in  wliich  the  mind  is  completely  occupi< 
and  absorbed  in  other  feelings;  when,  for  example,  il 
is  under  the  temporary  influence  of  extreme  possior 
which  incapacitates  the  mind  for  perceiving  moi 
distinctions  as  it  incapacitates  it  for  perceiving  dis>' 
tinctions  of  every  sort.  Virtue,  though  lost  to  our 
perception  for  a  moment,  however,  is  immediately 
perceived  again  with  distinct  vision  as  before,  aa  soon 
as  the  agitation  subsides.  It  is  like  the  image  of  the 
sky  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  which  vanishes,  indeed, 
while  the  waters  are  ruffled,  but  which  reappears  moru 
and  more  distinctly,  as  every  little  wave  sinks  gr%- 
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<1aal!y  to  r^st,  till  the  retuniing  calm  sJiows  a|u;nin.  in 
all  ita  purity,  the  image  of  that  Heaven  which  has 
never  ceased  to  shine  on  it. 

The  iiiHiience  of  pasBion,  then,  powerful  as  it  un- 
questionably is  in  obstructing  those  peculiar  emotions 
in  which  our  moral  discernment  consists,  is  limited  to 
the  short  period  during  which  the  passion  rages.  We 
ore  then  as  little  capable  of  perceiving  moral  differ- 
ences, aa  we  shoald  be,  in  the  same  circumstances,  of 
distinguishing  the  universal  truths  of  geometry ;  and 
in  both  cases,  from  the  same  law  of  the  mind, — that 
general  law,  by  wbich  one  very  \ivid  feeling  of  any 
sort  lessens  in  proportion  the  vividness  of  any  other 
feeling  that  may  co-exist  with  it,  or,  in  other  cases, 
prevents  the  rise  of  feelings  that  are  not  accordant 
with  the  prevailing  emotion,  by  inducing,  in  more  ready 
suggestion,  the  feelings  that  are  accordant  with  it. 

The  next  limitation  which  we  made  is  of  more 
consequence,  as  being  far  more  extensive,  and  operat- 
ing, therefore,  in  some  degree,  in  almost  all  the  moral 
estimates  which  we  form.  This  second  limitation 
relates  to  cases  ju  which  the  result  of  actions  is  com- 
Iilicated  by  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  in  which 
we  may  fix  upon  tlio  good,  when  others  fix  on  tlie  evil, 
and  may  iufer  the  intention  in  the  agent  of  producing 
this  good,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mixed  result,  while 
others  may  conceive  him  to  have  had  in  view  the 
jiartial  evil.  The  same  actions,  therefore,  may  be 
approved  and  disapproved  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, from  the  greater  importance  attached  to  the  good 
or  to  the  evil  of  such  compound  results,  in  relation  to 
the  general  circumstances  of  society,  or  the  influence 
]»erhap8  of  political  errors,  as  to  the  consequences  of 
advantage  or  injury  to  society  of  these  particular  ac- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  same  age,  and  the  same  country. 
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different  individuals  may  regard  the  same  action 
very  different  moral  feelings,  from  the  higher  att 
paid  to  certain  partial  results  of  it,  ami  the  di 
presumptions  thence  formed  as  to  the  bencvol 
injurious  intentions  of  the  agent.  All  this,  it  b 
dent,  might  take  place  without  the  slightest  muta 
of  the  principle  of  moral  sentiments ;  because,  tk 
the  action  which  is  estimated  may  seem  to  b 
same  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  approved  and 
dcmncd,  it  is  truly  a  different  action  which  is 
proved  and  condemned;  a  different  action  in  thtf 
sengc  in  which  an  action  has  any  meaning,  as  &i[ 
ing  the  agent  himself  having  certain  views,  and  will 
in  consequence,  certain  effects  of  supposed  ben 
injury. 

A  third  limitation,  often  co-operating  with 
former,  relates  to  the  influence  of  habit  and  nsfl 
tton  in  general,  whether  as  extending  to  jiarti 
actions  the  emotions  that  have  been  gradually 
nected  with  the  whole  class  of  actions  under  M 
they  have  been  arranged,  or  as  modifying  the 
Dients  of  indinduals  by  circumstances  peculiar  U 
individuals  themselves.  It  is  pleasing  to  love  I 
who  are  around  us;  it  is  pleasing,  above  all,  to 
our  immediate  friends,  and  those  domestic  relatioi 
whom  we  owe  our  being,  or  to  whose  society,  in 
first  friendships  which  we  were  capable  of  fornl 
before  our  lieart  had  ventured  from  the  little  ti 
of  home  into  the  great  world  without,  we  owed 
happiness  of  many  years,  of  which  we  have  forgo 
every  thing  hut  that  they  were  delightful.  It  13 
merely  pleasing  to  love,  these  first  friends;  wo 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  love  them ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
that,  unless  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  pt 
gacy  on  their  part,  if  we  were  not  to  love  themj 
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Bliould  look  upon  ourselves  with  moral  digapprobatlon. 
The  feeling  of  tliis  very  duty  mingles  in  our  estimates 
of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  we  love ;  and  it  is  iii 
this  way  that  association  iq  such  cases  operates ;  not 
by  renderin*;  vice  in  itself  less  an  object  of  disappro- 
bation than  before,  but  by  blending  with  our  disap- 
probation of  the  action  that  love  of  the  agent,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  an  opposite  duty.  It  is  the  good  which 
is  mixed  with  the  bad  thut  we  love,  not  the  bad  which 
is  mixed  with  the  good ;  and  the  primary  and  para- 
mount love  of  the  good  and  hatred  of  the  bad  remain ; 
though  we  may  seem,  in  certain  cases,  to  love  the  one 
leas  or  more,  to  bate  the  other  less  or  more,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vivid  images  which  association  affords  to 
heighten  or  reduce  the  force  of  the  opposite  sentiment, 
when  the  actions  of  which  we  approve  or  disapprove 
have  a  resemblance  to  the  actions  of  those  who  have 
loved  or  made  us  happy;  whose  love,  therefore,  and 
the  consequent  happiness  prodnced  by  them,  arise, 
perhaps,  to  our  mind  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  similar  action  is  contemplated  by  us. 

These  three  limitations,  then,  we  must  make;  limi- 
tations, the  necessity  of  which  it  would  have  been 
natural  for  us  to  anticipate,  though  no  objections  had 
been  urged  to  the  original  differences  of  actions  as 
objects  of  moral  sentiment.  But,  making  these  limi- 
tations,— to  some  one  or  other  of  which  the  apparent 
anomalies  may,  I  conceive,  be  referred, — do  we  not 
leave  stilt  unimpaired  the  great  fundamental  distinc- 
tions of  morality  itself;  the  moral  approbation  of  the 
producer  of  unmixed  good  as  good,  the  moral  dis- 
approbation of  him  who  produces  unmixed  evil  for 
the  sake  of  evil?  Where  moral  good  and  evil  niir, 
the  emotions  may,  indeed,  be  different ;  but  they  are 
different,  not  because  the  production  of  evil  is  loved 
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as  the  mere  production  of  evil,  and  the  pro 
good  liated  as  t)ie  mere  production  of  good  ; 
because  the  evil  is  tolerated  for  the  good  whit 
:i!i(l  the  j;ood,  perhaps,  iu  other  cases,  forgotti 
marked,  in  the  abhorrence  of  the  evil   -nhi 
panies  it.     When  some  country  is  found,  in 
intentional  producer  of  pure  unmixed  raise 
ferred,  on  tlial  very  account,  to  the    intent! 
ducer  of  as  much  good  as  an  individual   is 
producing, —  some  country,  in  which   it  is 
more  meritorious  to  hate  than  to  love  a 
merely  for  beint:^  a  benefactor,  and  to  love  ral 
to  hate  the  betrayer  of  his  friend,  merely  fi 
the  betrayer  of  his  friend^ — then  may  the  dii 
of  morality  be  said  to  be  as  mutable,  perhap 
other  of  the  caprices  of  the  most  capricioi 
But  the  denier  of  moral  distinctions  knows  "% 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove  the  ori^na 
rence  of  actions  in  this  way.     He  knows  that 
tentional  producer  of  evil,  as   pnre    evil,   I 
hateil,  the  intentional  producer  of  good,  as  p 
always  loved ;  and  he  Batters  himself,  that 
succeeded  in  proving,  by  an  easier  way,  that 
naturally  indifferent  to  wliat  the  prejudiced  ten 
good  ami  evil,  merely  by  proving,  that   we  h 
good  so  very  much,  as  to  forget,  in  tlie  contei 
of  it,  some  accompanying  evil ;  and  hate  th( 
very  much,  as  to  forget,  in  the  contenijilatio 
fiomc  accompanying  good. 

One  of  our  most  popular  moralists  begini 
quiry  into  the  truth  of  the  natural  dislincti 
morality,  by  quoting   from   Valerius    J^Iaxin^ 
anecdote  of  most  atrocious  profligacy,  which, 
poses,  related  to  a  savage,  who  had  been   "  c 
his  infancy  from  all  intercunrse  with  his  sp 
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consequently,  under  no  possible  influence  of  example, 
authority,  education,  symjiatliy,  or  liahit ;  and  whose 
feelings,  tiierefore,  in  hearing  such  a  relation,  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  what  the  feelings  of 
finch  a  mind  would  l>e,  he  wouhi  consider  as  decisive 
of  the  question."  I  quote  the  story  as  he  has  tnins- 
lated  it. 

"The  father  of  Cains  Toranins  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  Triuravirate.  Caius  Toranius,  coTnJng  over  to 
the  interests  of  that  party,  discovered  to  the  officers 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  life,  the  place  where 
he  had  concealnil  himself,  anil  gave  them  a  description 
by  which  they  luigUt  distiugui^li  his  person.  The  old 
man,  more  anxious  for  the  safety  and  fortunes  of  his 
Bon,  than  about  the  little  that  might  remain  of  bis 
own  life,  began  immediately  to  inquire  of  the  officers 
who  seized  him,  whether  his  son  wjvs  well,  whether  he 
had  done  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  cf  his  generals. 
*That  son/  replied  one  of  the  officers^  *that  son,  so 
dear  to  thy  affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us.  By  bis 
information  tliou  art  apprehended  and  diest.'  The 
officer,  with  tliis,  etnick  a  poniard  to  the  old  man's 
beail ;  and  the  unhappy  parent  fell,  not  so  much  af- 
fected by  his  fate,  as  by  the  means  to  wliicii  he  owed 
it."     Auctore  caedis  quam  ipsa  caede  miserior.' 

It  is  necessary,  for  tiie  very  supposition  which  is 
mddc,  that  the  savage  should  understand,  not  merely 
what  is  meant  by  the  simple  relations  of  son  and 
father,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the  treachery  of 
the  son,  but  that  he  should  know  also  the  additional 
interest  which  tlie  paternal  and  filial  relation,  in  the 
whole  intercourse  of  good  offices  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, receives  from  this  continued  intercourse.  The 
author  of  our  mei'c  being  is  not  all  which  a  father  in 
'  Paley'a  Mor&t  PliiltMopby. 
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such  circumstances  is;  he  is  far  better  ki 
loved  by  us  as  tlie  author  of  our  happiness 
hood  and  youth,  and  the  venerable  friend  o 
tnrer  years.  If  the  savage,  knowing  this  n 
its  fullest  extent,  couhl  yet  feel  no  diiferent 
of  moral  regard  and  dislike,  for  the  son  an 
father,  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose,  that 
total  privation  of  society  liad  dulled  liis  ns 
ceptibilities  of  emotion,  than  that  he  vrus  i 
void  of  these.  But  what  reason  is  there  to 
that,  with  thin  knowledge,  he  would  not 
emotions  which  are  felt  by  every  human 
whom  this  story  is  related  ?  It  ia  easy  to  aa 
knowing  every  relation  of  a  son  and  father,  a 
the  consequence  of  the  action,  the  savage  w 
feel  what  every  other  human  being  feels,  hect 
easy  to  assume,  by  beting  the  question,  any 
controversy.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  the  su 
We  cannot  verify  the  supposition  by  exact  exj 
indeed,  for  such  a  savage,  so  thoroughly  exemp 
every  social  prejudice,  is  not  to  be  found,  ai 
not  be  made  to  understand  the  story  even  if 
found.  But,  tliough  we  cannot  have  the  pet 
perimcnt.  we  may  yet  have  an  approximatia 
Kvery  infant  that  is  horn  may  be  considef 
nearly  as  such  a  savage ;  and  as  soon  as  th© 
capable  of  knowing  the  very  meaning  of  th< 
without  fcH^liiig  half  the  force  of  the  filial  rela 
sliudders  at  such  a  tale,  with  as  lively  abb 
perhaps,  as  in  other  years,  when  his  prejudi 
habits,  and  every  thing  which  ia  not  origiuall 
constitution,  may  be  said  to  be  matured. 

We  can  imajjine  vessels  sent  on  voyages  c 
volence,  to  diffuse  over  the  world  the  blessin 
pure  religion,  we  can  imagine  voyages  of  this 
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diffuse  tlie  improTcments  of  our  sciences  and  ai-ts. 
But  what  should  we  think  of  a  vojagc,  of  which  the 
sole  object  was  to  teach  the  worhl  that  all  actions  are 
not,  ill  the  moral  sense  of  the  term,  absolutely  indif- 
ferent, and  that  those  who  intentionally  do  good  to 
the  society  to  which  they  helong,  or  to  any  individual 
of  that  society,  ought  to  be  objects  of  greater  regard 
than  he  whose  life  has  been  occupied  in  plans  to  injure 
the  society  in  general,  or  at  least  as  many  individuals 
of  it  aa  his  power  could  reacli  ?  Wliat  shore  is  tlicre 
at  which  such  a  vessel  could  arrive,  however  barren 
the  soil,  and  savage  the  inhabitants,  where  these 
simple  doctrines,  wliich  it  came  to  ditfuse,  could  be 
reg;irdt'd  aa  giving  any  instruction?  The  lialf-naked 
animal,  that  has  no  but  in  which  to  shelter  himself, 
no  provision  beyond  the  precarious  chase  of  the  day, 
whose  language  of  nnmeration  does  not  extend  beyond 
three  or  four,  and  wlio  knows  God  only  as  something 
which  produces  thunder  and  the  whirlwind,  even  this 
miserable  creature,  at  least  as  ignorant  as  he  is  help- 
less, would  turn  away  from  his  civilized  instructors 
with  contempt,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  any  thing  of 
which  he  was  not  equally  aware  before.  The  vessel 
which  carried  out  these  simple  primary  essential  truths 
of  morals  might  return  as  it  went.  It  could  not  make 
a  single  convert,  because  there  would  not  have  been 
one  who  had  any  doubts  to  be  removed.  If,  indeed, 
instead  of  teaching  those  truths,  the  voyagere  had 
endeavoured  to  teach  the  natives  wliom  they  visited 
the  opposite  doctrine,  as  to  the  absolute  moral  indif- 
ference of  actions,  there  could  then  be  little  doubt 
that  they  might  have  taught  something  new,  whatever 
doubt  there  might  justly  be  as  to  the  number  of  the 
converts. 

When  Labienus,  after  urgnig  to  Cato  a  variety  of 
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motives,  to  induce  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  AmraoA 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  whose  temple  the  little  aniiy 

had  arrived,  concludes  with  urging  a  motive  which  he 

eupposed  to  have  peculiar  influence  on   the  mind  of 

that  ^eat  man,  that  he  should  at  least  make  use  of 

the  opportunity  of  imniiriug  of  a  being  who  could  not 

err,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  that  moral  perfection 

which  a  j;ood  man  should  have  in  Wow  for  the  gniil- 

ance  of  his  life, 

Saltern  virtutU  aniivtor 
Quaere  tfuid  e»t  virtus,  et  posce  exemplar  honosti, 

how  sublimely  does  the  answer  to  this   solicitation 
express  the  omnipresent  divinity  of  virtue  ! 

Illfl  r)i>i>  ploniis,  tacita  qtiom  mente  gerebatf 
Rffmlit  (ligniia  adytis  e  pcclorc  voces. 
Quiii  i[uacri»  Labione,  jiibeo  i     An  liljor  iu  amiia 
Occitiiiiieae  vclim  potias,  (juara  regna  ^ndore? 
An  noceat  vis  tilla  bono?     FnrtuDa<|ue  [lerdat 
0|ipu«lta  virtute  mliia«?     LauJainJaque  vcllu 
Sit  satis,  et  niinfjnam  surretKu  crescat  tioncstum  { 
•ScitnuB,  et  lioc  nobis  iion  tklt'ma  mscret  Ammon. 
Ilnoreiiius  ouiieti  Superls,  tcinplo(|ne  tnconte. 
Nil  facimus  nun  a;ioiiti>  Oti ;  nee  vocibus  nilia 
Numou  egot :  (iixi^|ut'  seinel  uascontiljua  auctor 
Quicq^iiid  Btrire  licet:  eteriles  nee  legit  arenas, 
Ut  catierct  pnncis,  meriJitqiie  lioc  pnlvere  \'cmni.' 

"Cast  your  eyes,"  says  Uousseau,  "over  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  all  the  histories  of  nations. 
Amid  so  many  inhuman  and  absurd  superstitions, 
amid  that  prodij^ious  diversity  of  manners  and  char- 
acters, you  will  find  every  where  the  same  principles 
and  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil.  The  Pf^an- 
ism  of  the  ancient  world  produced,  indeed,  abominable 
gods,  who  OH  earth  would  have  been  shunned  or  pun- 
ished as  monsters,  and  who  offered  as  a  picture  of 
'  I.acani  Pbar«ilia,  lib,  ix.  v.  5fi3-.'W}7,  RQtl  500-577. 
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supreme  liappiuess,  ouly  crimes  tu  cuuiuiit,  ;iud  yms- 
eions  to  sutiate.  But  rice,  armed  with  this  sacred 
authority,  descended  in  vuin  from  the  eternal  abode : 
ehe  found,  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  moral  instinct  tu 
repel  her.  The  continence  of  Xeuocrates  was  admired 
by  those  who  celebrated  the  ilebaucheries  of  Jupiter — 
the  chaste  Lucretia  adored  the  unchaste  Venus — the 
most  intrepid  Roman  sacrificed  to  Fear.  He  invoked 
the  god  who  dethroned  his  father,  and  he*  died  without 
a  murmur  bj  the  hand  of  his  owu.  The  most  con- 
temptible divinities  were  served  by  the  greatest  men. 
The  holy  Aoico  of  Nature,  stronger  than  that  of  the 
^odw,  made  itself  heard,  and  respected,  and  obeye<l  on 
eaj-tli,  aud  seemed  to  banish,  as  it  were,  to  the  con- 
finement of  Heaven,  guilt  and  the  guilty." 

There  is,  indeed,  to  borrow  Cicero's  uoble  descrij*- 
tion,  one  true  and  original  law,  conformable  to  reason 
and  to  nature,  ditfiiaed  over  all,  invariable,  eternal, 
which  calls  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and  to  abstinence 
from  injustice,  and  which  calls  with  that  irresistible 
voice  which  is  felt  in  all  its  authority  wherever  it  is 
heard.  This  law  cannot  be  abolished  or  curtailed, 
nor  affected  in  its  sanctions  by  any  law  of  man.  A 
whole  senate,  a  whole  people,  cannot  dispense  from 
its  paramount  obligation.  It  requires  no  commentator 
to  render  it  distinctly  intelligible,  nor  is  it  ditfcrcnt  at 
Rome,  at  Athens,  now,  and  in  the  ages  before  and 
after;  but  in  all  ages,  aud  in  all  nations,  it  is.  and 
has  been,  and  will  be,  one  and  everlasting:  one  as 
that  God,  its  great  autlior  and  promulgator,  who  is 
the  common  Sovereign  of  all  mankind,  is  liimself  one. 
Man  is  truly  man,  as  he  yields  to  this  divine  influence. 
He  cannot  resist  it,  but  by  flying  as  it  were  from  his 
own  bosom,  and  laying  aside  the  general  feelings  of 
humanity;  by  which  very  act  he  must  already  have 
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in6icted  on  himself  the  severest  of  punishments,  era 
thougb  he  were  to  avoid  whatever  is  usual!  v  aecoaatal 
punishment.      **  Est    quidem   vera   lex,    recta  ratift 
nalurffi  concruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans.  gempi- 
tcrna,  qua*  vocet  ail  otticium  jul>endo,  vetandy  a  fraadf 
deterreat;  qure  tamen  neque  probes  frustra  jubet  ant 
Tctat,  uec  improbos  jnbendo  aut  Tctando  movet.   Hoic 
legi  nee  obropiri  fas  est,  nequc  deroj^ri  ex  hac  aliqiud 
licet,  neque  tota  abrogari  jwtest.      Nee  vero,  ant  per 
senatnm  aut  per  populum  solvi  hac  lege  possumos. 
Neque  est  quscrendus  explanator  aut    interpres  ejns 
alius.      Nee  erit  alia  lex  Uom:e,  alia  Athenis,  alb 
nunc,  alia  posthac ;    sed  et  omnes  gentes,    et  oroni 
tempore,  nna  lex  et  scmpitcraa  et  inimortalis  ccm- 
tinebit;    nnusque  erit  communis  quasi   magister,  et 
Tinperator  omnium   Deus  ille,  legis   hujus   inventor, 
disecptator,  later;  cni  qui  non  parcbit,  ipse  se  fugiet 
ac  naturam  hominis  aspemabitur,  atque  lioc  ipso  luet 
maximas  pomas,  etiam  si  CEetera  supplicia  qum  putan- 
tur  effufferit." 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  Lecture,  alluded  to  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  which  is  borne  by  the  guiltVt 
to  the  truth  of  those  distinctions  which  they  have  dared 
to  disregard.  If  there  bo  any  one  who  has  an  inte- 
rest in  gathering  every  argument  which  even  sophistry 
can  suggest,  to  prove  that  virtue  is  nothing,  and  vice 
therefore  nothing,  and  who  will  strive  to  yield  himself 
readily  to  this  consolatory  j)Gr8uasion,  it  is  surely  the 
criminal  who  trembles  beneath  a  weight  of  ra»»mory 
wliich  he  cannot  shake  off.  Yet  even  he  who  feels 
the  jwwer  of  virtne  only  in  the  torture  which  it  inflicts, 
docs  still  feel  this  power,  and  feels  it  with  at  least  aa 
strong  conviction  of  its  reality,  as  those  to  whom  it 
is  every  moment  ditfusiiig  pleasure,  and  who  might  be 
considered  i)erhaps  as  not  very  rigid  questioners  of  an 
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illusion  which  they  felt  to  be  delightful.  The  spectral 
fonns  of  superstition  have  indeed  vanished ;  but  there 
h  one  spectre  which  will  continue  to  haunt  the  mind, 
a.9  long  as  the  mind  itself  is  capable  of  guilt,  and  has 
exerted  this  dreadful  capacity — the  8])ectrc  of  a  guilty 
[life,  which  doea  not  haunt  only  the  darkness  of  a  few 
[liours  of  night,  but  comes  in  fearful  visitation,  when- 
ever the  mind  has  no  other  object  before  it  that  can 
engage  every  thought,  in  tiie  most  splendid  scenes 
ftnd  in  the  brightest  hours  of  day.  Wliat  enchanter 
is  there  who  can  come  to  the  relief  of  a  sufferer  of 
this  class,  and  put  the  terrifying  spectre  to  flight  ? 
We  may  say  to  the  murderer,  that,  in  poisoning  his 
friend,  to  succeed  a  little  sooner  to  the  estate  which 
he  knew  that  his  friendship  bail  bequeathed  to  him, 
he  had  done  a  deed  as  meritorious  in  itself,  as  if  he 
had  saved  tiie  life  of  his  friend  at  the  risk  of  his  own ; 
and  that  all  for  which  there  was  any  reason  to  upbraid 
himself  was,  that  he  had  suffered  his  benefactor  to 
remain  so  many  years  in  the  possession  of  means  of 
enjoyment,  which  a  few  grains  of  opium  or  arsenic 
might  have  transferred  sooner  to  him.  We  may  strive 
to  make  him  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  scene, 
when,  on  the  very  bed  of  death,  that  hand  which  had 
often  pressed  his  with  kindness  before,  seemed  to  press 
again  with  delight  the  very  hand  which  had  mixed 
and  presented  the  potion.  But  though  we  may  smile, 
if  we  can  smile,  at  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  ]>oinfc  out 
the  incongruity  with  as  much  ingenious  pleasantry  as 
if  we  were  describing  some  ludicrous  mistake,  there 
will  he  no  laughter  on  that  face  from  which  we  strive 
to  force  a  smile.  He  who  felt  the  grasp  of  that  hand 
will  feel  it  still,  and  will  shudder  at  our  description; 
and  shudder  still  more  at  the  tone  of  jocular  merriment 
with  which  we  describe  what  is  to  him  so  dreadful. 
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What,  then,  is  that  theory  of  the  moral  indifference 
of  actions  whioli  is  evidently  so  powerless,  of  which 
even  he,  ^vho  professes  to  regard  it  as  sound  pbilo- 
eophy,  feels  the  impotence  as  much  as  other  men; 
when  he  lovea  the  virtuous  ami  hates  tlie  gtiiltr,  when 
he  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  some  generous  action. 
or  with  shame  and  horror  on  actions  of  a  different 
kind,  which  his  own  sound  philosophy  would  teach 
him  to  be,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  his  own 
internal  feelings,  exclusively  of  the  errors  and  prejo- 
dices  of  education,  equal  and  indifferent?  It  is  vain 
to  say,  as  if  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument, 
that  the  same  self-approving  complacency,  and  th« 
same  remorse,  are  felt  for  actions  which  are  absolutely 
insignificant  in  tliemselves,  for  regular  observance  or 
neglect  of  the  most  frivolous  rites  of  superstition. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  self-complacency  and 
remorse  arc  felt  in  such  cases.  Hut  it  surely  requires 
little  philosophy  to  perceive,  that,  thou*^h  a  mere 
ceremony  of  devotion  may  be  truly  insigniticant  ia 
itself,  it  is  far  from  insignificant  when  considered  as 
the  command  of  him  to  whose  goodness  we  owe  every 
thing  whicli  we  value  as  j;reat,  and  to  disobey  whose 
command,  tlierefore,  whatever  the  command  may  be, 
never  can  be  a  slight  offence.  To  consider  the  cere- 
monial rite  alone,  without  regard  to  him  who  is 
believed  to  have  enjoined  it,  is  an  error  as  gross  as  it 
would  be  to  read  the  statutes  of  some  great  people, 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  legislative  power  which 
enacted  them ;  to  laugh,  perhaps,  at  the  folly  of  those 
who  thought  it  necessary  to  confonn  their  conduct  to 
a  law,  which  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  alphabetic 
characters  on  a  scrap  of  paper  or  parchment,  that  in 
a  single  moment  could  be  torn  to  pieces  or  burnt. 

Why  do  we  smile  on   reading,  in  the  list  of  the 
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works  of  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  philosophic  romance, 
that  one  of  these  was  *'  a  complete  digest  of  tlie  law 
of  nature,  with  a  renew  of  those  Maws'  that  are  obso- 
lete or  repealed,  and  of  those  that  are  ready  to  be 
renewed,  and  put  in  force  ?"  Wo  feel  tliat  the  laws 
of  nature  arc  laws  which  no  lapse  of  ages  can  render 
obsolete,  because  tliey  are  every  moment  operating  in 
every  heart ;  and  which,  for  the  same  reason,  never 
can  be  repealed,  till  man  shall  have  ceased  to  be  man. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  general  theory  of  tbo 
original  moral  inditfercnco  of  actions,  which  considers 
all  morality  as  ailventitious  without  any  original  ten- 
dencies in  the  mind  that  couM  of  themselves  h^ad  it 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  it  may  be  nece3«iry  still  to 
take  some  notice  of  that  peculiar  modification  of  the 
theory,  which  denies  all  original  obligation  of  justice, 
but  asserts  the  authority  of  political  enactment,  not 
as  attaching  merely  rewards  to  certain  actions,  ami 
punishments  to  certain  otlier  actions,  but  as  producing 
the  very  notions  of  just  and  unjust,  with  ail  the  kin- 
dred notions  involved  in  them,  and  consequently  a 
right,  which  it  would  be  immorality  as  well  as  impru- 
dence to  attempt  to  violate. 

Of  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  some  writers 
of  antiquity,  but  which  is  better  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  Hobbes,  who  stated  it  with  all  the  force  which  bis 
acuteness  could  give  it, — a  doctrine  to  whicli  he  was 
led  in  some  measure  perhaps  by  a  horror  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  and  by  a 
wish  to  lessen  the  inquisitorial  and  domineering  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  of  that  fanatical  a^e,  bv 
rendering  even  religion  itself  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  civil  power ; — the  confutation  is  surely  suffi- 
ciently obvious.     A  law.  if  there  be  no  moral  obliga* 
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tion,  independent  of  the  law,  and  prior  to  it,  13  onlr 
the  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  multitude,  who  haie 
power  to  puuiah,  that  is  to  say,  to  inflict  ey\\  of  some 
kind  on  those  wlio  resist  them  ;  it  may  be  imprudent, 
therefore,  to  resist  them  ;  that  ia  to  say,  irnprudcnl  to 
run  the  risk  of  that  precise  quantity  of  physical  snf* 
feriug  which   is  threatened  ;  but  it   can    be  nothing 
more.     If  there  be  no  essential  morality  that  is  inde- 
peudent  of  law,  an  action  does  not   acquire  any  new 
qualities  by  being  the  desire  of  one  thousand  persons 
rather  than  of  one.      There  may  be  more  danger,  in- 
deed, in  disobeying  one  thousand  than   in   disobeyii^ 
one,  but  not  more  guilt.     To  use  Dr  Cud  worth's  argu- 
ment, it  must  either  be  right  to  obey  the  law, 
wrong  to  disobey  it,  or  indifferent  whether  we  o 
it  or  not.      If  it  be  morally  indifferent  whetlier  we 
obey  it  or  not,  the  law,  whicli   may  or   may  not  be 
obeyed,  with  equal  virtue,  cannot  be  a  source  of  virtue; 
and  if  it  be  right  to  obey  it,  the  very  supposition  that 
it  is  right  to  obey  it,  implies  a  notion  of  right  and 
wrong  that  ia  antecedent  to  the  hiw,  and  gives  it  its 
moral  ctBcacy.     But,  without  reasoning  so  abstractly. 
are  there,  indeed,  no  differences  of  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  him  who  has  violated  a  law,  the  essential  equity  of 
which  he  feels,  and  of  him  whom  the  accumulated  and 
e\er-incr easing  wrongs  of  a  whole  nation  have  driven 
to  resist  a  force  which,  however  loug  it  may  have  been 
established,  he  feels  to  be  usurpation  and  iniquity  ; — 
who,  with  the  hope  of  giving  freedom  to  millions  has 
lifted  against  a  tyrant,  though  armed  with  all  th 
legal  terrors,  and  therefore  with  all  the  morality  and 
virtue  of  despotism,  that  sword,  around  which  other 
swords  are  soon  to  gather,  in  hands  as  firm,  and  which, 
in  the  arm  of  him  who  lifts  it,  is  almost  like  th 
standard  of  liberty  herself  ?     Why  does  the  slave,  who 
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is  led  to  the  field,  in  wliicli  he  is  to  combat  for  liia 
chains  against  those  who  wonUI  release  him  and 
avenge  his  ivrongs,  feel  himself  disgraced  by  obedience, 
when  to  obey  implicitly,  whatever  the  power  may  be 
whicli  he  obeys,  is  the  very  perfection  of  heroic  vir- 
tue? and  when  he  looks  on  the  glorious  rebt?I,  as  he 
comes  forward  with  his  fearless  band,  why  is  it  that 
he  looks,  not  with  indignation,  but  with  an  awful 
respect ;  and  that  he  feels  his  aim  weaker  in  the  fight, 
by  the  comparison  of  what  lie  morally  is,  and  of  what 
those  are  whom  he  servilely  opposes? 

"  A  soTcreign,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  may  enact 
and  rescind  laws,  but  he  cannot  create  or  annihilate  a 
single  virtue."  It  might  he  amusing  to  consider,  not 
one  sovereign  only,  hut  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  eax*tb,  endeavouring  by  law  to 
change  a  virtue  into  a  vice, — a  vice  into  a  virtue.  If 
an  imperial  enactment  of  a  senate  of  kings  were  to 
declare,  that  it  was  in  future  to  be  a  crime  for  a 
mother  to  love  her  child, — for  a  child  to  venerate  hia 
parent, — if  high  privileges  were  to  be  attached  to  the 
most  ungiatefiil,  and  an  act  of  gratitude  to  a  bene- 
factor declared  to  be  a  capital  offence, — would  the 
heart  of  man  obey  this  impotent  legislation  ?  Would 
remorse  and  self-approbation  vary  with  the  command 
of  man,  or  of  any  number  of  men  ?  and  would  he  h  lio, 
notwithstanding  these  laws,  had  obstinately  persisted 
iu  the  illegality  of  loving  his  parent  or  his  benefactor, 
tremble  to  meet  his  own  conscience  with  the  horror 
which  the  parricide  feels?  There  is,  indeed,  a  power 
by  which  "  princes  decree  justice ;"  but  it  is  a  power 
above  the  mere  voice  of  kings, — a  power  which  has 
previously  fixed  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  receive 
the  decree,  a  love  of  the  very  virtue  which  kings,  even 
when  kings  arc  most  virtuous,  can  only  enforce.    And 
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it  is  %vc*n  for  iiiun,  that  the  feeble  authorities  of  Utii] 
earth  cannot  change  the  sentimcutsof  our  hearts  irit 
the  same  facility  as  they  can   throw  fetters  on  oui 
hands.     There  wouht  then,  indeed,  be  no  ho))e  to  ^ 
oppressed.     The  greater  the  oppression   the  stronger 
motive  would  there  be  to  make  obedience  to  oppret- 
sion  a  virtue,   and  every  species  of  guilt   which  Um 
powerful  might  love  to  exercise,  amiable  in  the  eves 
even  of  the  miserable  victims.       All   virtue,  in  sadi 
ci ream Btun CCS,  would  soon  perish  from  the  earth.    \ 
single  tyrant  would  he  sufiieient  to  destroy,  what  all 
the  tyraJits  tliat  have  ever  dii^aced  this  moral  scene 
have  been  incapable  of  extinguishing, — the   remorec 
which  was  felt  in  the  bosom  of  him   who  could  order 
every  thiug  but  vice  and  virtue,- — and  the  scorn,  and 
the  sorrow,  ami  the  wrath  of  every  noble  licart,  intl 
very  contemplation  of  his  guilty  power. 

Nature  has  not  thrown  us  upon  the  world  witB 
such  feeble  principles  jis  these.  She  has  given  us 
virtues  of  which  no  power  can  deprive  us,  and  has 
fixed  in  tlic  soul  of  him  whom  more  tlian  fifty  nations 
obey,  a  restraint  on  liis  jiower,  from  which  the  servile 
obeJience  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  conld  not 
absolve  him.  There  may  he  flatterers  to  sun-ound  a 
tyrant's  throne,  with  kiu'cs  ever  ready  to  bow  on  tli«^ 
very  blood  with  which  its  steps  are  stained,  and  wil 
voices  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  guilt  that  has  bee 
already  jierpetrated,  and  to  praise,  even  with  a  soi 
of  prophetic  quickness  of  discernmcDt,  the  cruelties  iu  , 
]>ro8pcct  which  they  only  anticipate.  There  maj  bi^| 
servile  warriors,  to  whom  it  i;*  indifferent  whethe^^ 
they  succour  or  opjiri-'ss,  whether  they  enslave  or  fre^^ 
if  they  have  only  drowned  in  blood,  witli  sufficiefll^l 
]jromptness,  the  thousands  of  human  beings  whom 
they  have  been  commanded  to  sweep  from  the  ea 
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[There  may  be  statesmen  as  servile,  to  whom  the  people 
ire  nothing,  and  to  wliom  every  thing  is  dear,  but 
iberty  and  virtue.  These  eager  emulators  of  each 
other's  haaeness  may  sonnd  for  ever  in  the  oars  of  him 
on  whose  vices  tlicir  own  power  depends,  that  what 
he  lias  willed  must  be  right,  because  he  ha^s  willed  it ; 
and  priests  still  more  base,  from  the  very  dignity  of 
that  station  which  they  dishonour,  not  content  with 
proclaiming  that  crimes  are  right,  may  add  their  con- 
secrating voice,  and  proclaim  tliat  they  are  holy, 
because  they  are  the  deeds  of  a  vicegerent  of  that 
Holiness  which  is  supreme.  But  the  flatteries  which 
only  sound  in  the  ear,  or  play,  perhaps,  with  feeble 
comfiirt  aniunil  the  surface  of  tlie  heart,  are  unable 
to  reach  that  deeper-seated  sense  of  guilt  which  is 
within. 

In  subjecting,  for  the  evident  good  of  all,  whole 
multitudes  to  the  away  of  a  few,  or  of  one.  Nature 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  has  thrown  over  them  a  shelter, 
which  power  may,  indeed,  violate,  but  which  it  cannot 
violate  with  impunity;  since,  even  when  it  is  free 
from  eveiy  other  punishment,  it  is  forced,  however 
reluctantly,  to  become  the  pnnisher  of  itself.  This 
shelter,  under  whieh  alone  human  weakness  is  safe, 
and  which  does  not  give  protection  only,  but  happi- 
ness, is  the  shelter  of  virtue,  the  shelter  of  moral  love 
and  hate,  of  moral  pity  and  indignation,  of  moral  joy 
and  remorse.  Life,  indeed,  and  many  of  the  enjoy- 
ments which  render  social  life  delightful,  may,  at  least 
on  a  great  j>art  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bo  at  the 
mercy  of  a  power  that  may  seem  to  attack,  or  forbear, 
with  no  restraint  but  the  caprice  of  its  own  will. 
Yet,  before  even  these  can  be  assailed,  there  is  a  voice 
which  warns  to  desist,  and  a  still  more  awful  voice  of 
condemnation,  when  the  warning  has  been  disregarded. 
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For  our  best  enjoyments,  our  remembrances  of  rii 
and  our  wishes  of  virtue,  we  are  not  depenilerit  on 
mercy,  nor  even  on  the  restraints  of  power.  N 
has  provided  for  them  with  aJl  her  care,  by  pi 
them  where  no  force  can  reach.  In  freedom,  oria 
tyranny,  they  alike  are  safe  from  aggression ;  beci 
wherever  the  arm  can  find  its  waj,  there  ia 
conscience  beyond  The  blow  which  reaches 
heart  itself,  cannot  tear  from  the  heart  what.,  in 
lias  been  happiness  or  consolation,  and  what,  in  di 
id  a  happiness  that  needs  not  to  be  comforted. 

Our  own  felicity  is  then,  truly,  in  no  Blight  de 
as  Goldsmith  says,  consigned  to  onrselves,  aroidfl 
the  varieties  of  social  institutions. 

In  every  goveromcDt,  though  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  rostraio. 
How  email,  of  all  tlrnt  human  hearts  eodure. 
That  i>art  which  lawa  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  1 
Still  to  ourec'lvcs,  iu  every  place,  consign**!. 
Our  own  fcltcity  we  make  or  fiuJ. 
'With  secret  course,  which  do  loud  Btomis  annoy, 
GliiHoH  tlic  smooth  ctirrent  of  domoatic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agoniiing  wheel, 
l^uke's  iron  crown,  aud  Daniicn's  bed  of  stecU 
To  Dion  remote  fniin  power  hut  rarely  koown. 
Leave  reason,  faitli,  and  coR»oicnce  all  our  ovm.' 

"  So  far,"  says  Cicero,  *'  is  virtue  from  depen 
on  the  enactment  of  kings,  that  it  is  as  ancient  aa 
system  of  nature  itself,  or  as  the  great  Being  by  w 
nature  was  formed."  **  Vis  ad  recte  facta  vocand 
a  peccatis  avocaiidi,  non  modo  senior  est,  quam  a^ 
populorum  et  civitatum,  sed  aequalis  illius  coe 
atque  terras  tuentis  ct  rcgcntia  Dei :- — ISee  si,  rcgn* 
Tarquinio,  nulla  erat  Honiac  scripta  lex  dc  stup 
idcirco  non  contra  illam  legem  sempiteroam,  Se 
'  Concluding  vewes  of  "  The  Traveller." 


?arquiniu3  vim  Lucretiae  attulit.  Erat  einm  ratio 
>rofecta  a  rerum  natura,  ct  ad  recte  faciendam  impel- 
3  et  a  dilicto  avucans,  quae  non  turn  doniquc  incipit 
lex  esse  cum  scripta  est,  sed  turn  cum  oita  est ;  orta 
autem  simul  est  cum  mentc  divina."  ^  The  law,  on 
which  right  and  wrong  depend,  did  not  begin  to  be 
law  when  it  was  written :  it  is  ohier  than  the  ages  of 
nations  and  cities,  and  contemporary  with  the  very 
eternity  of  God. 


LECTURE  LXXVI. 


0/ths  Sygtem  of  Mandtt'tUf. — 0/  th«  Jttfittence  of  lUaton  on  our 
Moral  Seniiment4. — 0/  tAs  Sjfitem$  of  Clarke  and  WoUarton. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  inquiries  which  have  last  engaged 
us,  we  liave  seen  what  tliat  susceptibility  of  monil 
emotion  is,  to  which  we  owe  our  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice,  in  all  their  relative  variety  of  as])ects:  we  have 
seen  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  original 
principle  of  our  common  nature,  and  what  limitations 
it  is  necessary  to  give  to  its  absolute  universality- 
There  is  a  sophistry,  however,  the  errors  of  which  it 
was  necessiiry  to  state  to  you,  that  confounds,  in  these 
lindtations,  the  primary  distinctions  themselves;  and 
supposes  that  it  has  shown  the  whole  system  of  morals 
to  be  founded  on  accidental  jirejudices,  *vhen,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  millionsof  millions  of  cases,  that  obviously 
confinn  the  truth  of  nn  original  tendency  to  certiiin 
moral  preferences,  it  has  been  able  to  exhibit  a  few 
facta  wliich  it  professes  to  regard  as  anomalous.  The 
fallacy  of  this  objection  I  endeavoured,  accordingly^ 

'  Do  Legibus,  lit.  ii.  c.  4,  of  Gruter'a  notation,  or  e.  8,  0,  10, 
of  the  eoniuiou  Dotaliun,  vtti)  soDie  attemtious  and  omissiona. 
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to  prove  to  you,  by  showinf^  that  the  supposed 
mulies  arise,  not  from  defect   of  original  moral  t«i- 
dencies,  but  from  the  operation  of  other  principia 
which  are  essential  parts  of  our  mental  constitoti 
like  our  susceptibility  i>f  monil   emotion ;  ^hich 
not,  however,  more  essential  parts  of  it  than  that  m 
susceptibility  itself,  and  which,  even  iu  modifying  ok 
sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  prodioe 
this  effect,  not  by  altering  the  principle  which  approm 
and  disapproves,  but  the  objects  which  we  contemplate 
when  these  emotions  arise.     In  the  conclusion  of  mj 
lecture,  I  examined  the  kindred   sophistry  of  tbaee 
political  moralists,  who,  considering  right  and  wroas 
as  of  human  institution,  in  their  denial  of  every  priuarr 
distinction  of  momls,  found  a  sort  of  artificial  rirtw 
on  obedience  to  the  civil  power;  forgetting  that  their 
very  assertion  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  supposes  » 
feeling  of  duty  antecedent  to  the  law  itself;  and  that 
there  are  principles  of  equity,  according  to  which  even 
positive   laws  are  judged,  and,  though    approved  ia 
many  cases,  in  many  cases  also  condemned,  by  the 
moral  voice  within  the  breast,  as  inconsistent  witb 
that  feeling  of  justice  which  is  prior  and  parainounl 
to  the  law  itself.  ^m 

In  some  measure  akin  to  the  theory  of  these  poli^ 
lical  moralists,  since  it  ascribes  morality,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  human  contrivance,  is  the  system  of  Mandeville, 
who  considers  the  general  praise  of  virtue  to  be  a  mere 
artifice  of  political  skill ;  and  what  the  world  consents 
to  praise  as  virtue  in  the  individual,  to  be  a  mere  im- 
position on  the  part  of  the  virtuous  man.  Human 
life,  in  short,  according  to  him,  is  a  constant  intercourse 
of  hypocrisy  with  hjpocriBV ;  in  which,  by  an  involun- 
tary self-denial,  present  enjoyment  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure  of  that  praise  which 
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society,  as  cunning  as  the  individual  self-denier,  is 
ready,  indeed,  to  give,  but  gives  only  in  return  for 
sucriflces  that  are  inacie  to  its  lulvanta^^.  His  system, 
to  describe  it  ;i  little  more  fully,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  moral  virtue,  prefixed  to  his 
renmrks  on  his  own  Fable  of  the  Hees,  is  simply  this, 
— that  man,  like  all  other  animals,  is  naturally  solicit- 
ous only  of  his  personal  gratineutiou,  without  regard 
to  the  happinc?s8  or  mist'ry  of  others;  that  the  great 
point,  with  the  original  lawgivers  or  tamers  of  these 
hiunan  animals,  was  to  obtain  from  them  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  gratification,  for  the  greater  happiness  of 
others ;  that  this  sacrifice,  however,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  creatures  that  cared  only  for  tbemselvcs, 
unless  a  full  equivalent  were  offered  for  the  enjoyment 
sacrificed ;  that  aa  this,  at  least  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  could  not  be  found  in  objects  of  sensual  giu- 
tification,  or  in  the  means  of  obtaining  sensual  gratifi- 
cation which  arc  given  in  exchange  in  common  pur- 
chases, it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  somi; 
other  appetite  of  man :  that  the  natural  appetite  of 
man  for  praise  readily  presented  itself,  for  this  useful 
end,  and  that,  by  flattering  him  into  the  belief  that 
he  would  be  counted  nobler  for  the  sacrifices  which  ho 
might  make,  he  was  led,  accordingly,  to  purchase  this 
praise  by  a  fair  barter  of  that,  which,  though  he  valued 
it  much,  and  would  not  have  parted  with  it  but  for 
gome  equivalent  or  greater  gain,  he  still  valued  less 
than  the  praise  which  he  was  to  acquire ;  that  the 
moral  virtues,  therefore,  to  use  his  strong  expression, 
are  "  the  political  offspring  which  flattery  begot  upon 
pride ;"  and  that,  when  we  think  tluit  we  see  virtue, 
we  see  only  the  indulgence  of  sonte  frailty,  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  praise. 

Such   is   the  very  licentious  system,  as  to  moral 

v^.L.  111.  2  N 
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Tirtae,  of  this  satirist  of  man ;  whose  doctrine,  &!« 
as  it  is,  as  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  has,  in  the 
world,  so  many  instances  which  seem  to  correspood 
with  it,  that  a  superficial  observer,  who  is  little  accus- 
tomed to  make  distinctions,  extends  readily  to  all  man- 
kind, what  is  true  only  of  a  part,  and  because  some 
who  wish  to  appear  virtuous  are  hypocrites,  conceives 
that  all  virtue  is  hypocrisy ;  in  the  same  way  as  m<^ 
a  superficial  thinker  would  have  admitted  any  othef 
error,  stated  in  language  as  strong,  and  with  images 
and  pictures  as  vivid. 

It  would  be  idle  to  repeat,  in  particnlar  applicatira 
to  this  system,  the  general  remarks  which  I  made  in 
my  former  lectures,  on  the  early  appearances  of  moral 
emotion,  as  marking  an  original  distinction  of  actiooa, 
that  excite  in  us  moral  approbation,  from  those  which 
do  not  excite  it,  and  which  excite  the  opposite  feeUng 
of  moral  disapprobation.     I  shall  not  even  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  him  who  has  had  the  happiness  of 
performing  a  generous  action,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  praise  of  man,  which  vras,  perhaps,  not 
an  object  even  of  conception  at  all,  and  certainly  not 
till  the  action  itself  was  performed.     But  we  may 
surely  ask,  in  this  case,  as  much  as  in  any  mere  phy- 
sical hypothesis,  by  what  authority  so  extensive  a 
generalization  is  made  from  so  small  a  number  of  par- 
ticular  cases  ?     If,  indeed,  we  previously   take   for 
granted  that  all  virtue  is  hypocrisy,  every  case  of  virtue 
which  we  perceive  seeming  to  us  a  case  of  hypocrisy, 
may  be  regarded  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine, 
to  the  universal  truth  of  which  we  have  already  given 
our  assent.     But  if  we  consent  to  form  our  general 
conclusion  before  examination,  and  then  to  adapt  our 
j^articular  conclusions  to  the  previous  general  belief, 
this  sort  of  autliority  may  be  found,  for  the  wildest 
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[liypotheais,  in  physics,  as  much  as  for  that  monil 
fhypothcsis,  the  licentiousnegg  of  which  is  founded  on 
^tlie  same  false  logic.  Wc  have  only  to  take  the 
!"  hypothesis,  however  wild,  for  granted;  and  then  the 
L  facts  will  be,  or  will  he  considered  to  be,  illustrations 
I  of  it.  The  question  is  not,  whetlier,  on  the  supposition 
I  of  universal  hj'pocrisy,  all  seeming  virtue  be  imposition, 
f  for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether 
all  virtue  be  hypocrisy ;  and  for  this,  it  is  surely  neces- 
fiary  to  liave  some  stronger  proof  than  the  mere  fact 
that  some  men  are  hypocrites ;  or  even  the  very  pro- 
.ble  inference,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy 
(as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  virtuous  benevolence  or 
self-command)  wliicli  we  are  not  cajjable  of  discovering, 
and  to  which,  accordingly,  we  may  erroneously  have 
given  the  praise  of  virtue.  The  love  of  praise  may  be 
a  universal  principle ;  hut  it  is  not  more  truly  imiversal 
than  the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  their  forms;  and  of  two  feelings,  equally  uni- 
versal, it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  the  reality  of  one,  as 
the  reality  of  the  other.  All  actions  have  not  one 
object.  Some  are  the  residt  of  a  selfish  love  of  praise ; 
some  of  a  generous  love  of  virtue,  that  is  to  say,  of 
love  of  those  whose  happiness  virtue  can  promote. 
The  sacred  motives  of  mankind,  indeed,  in  tbis  variety 
of  possible  object.s,  cannot  be  known ;  and  the  paradox 
of  Dr  Maiidcviilc,  therefore,  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  any  case  of  virtue,  "  Here 
is  virtue  that  has  no  regard  to  praise,"  since  he  has 
still  the  power  of  answering,  that  there  may  be  a  de- 
sire of  praise,  though  it  is  not  visible  to  us.  But,  to 
reasoning  of  this  sort  there  is  no  limit.  If  we  be  fond 
of  paradoxes,  it  is  easy  to  assert  that  there  is  no  such 
state  as  that  of  health,  and  to  prove  it  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  by  showing,  that  many  who  aeem 
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blooming  and  vigorous  are  tlie  Tictims  of  some  inwari 
inalatly;  and  that  it  ia,  therefore,  impossible  fur  ia 
in  pointing  out  an;^'  one,  to  say,  there  is  bealtli  in  thi* 
young  and  active  frame ;  since  the  bloom  which  w? 
adiuirc  may  be  only  the  covering  of  a  disease  thaiU 
soon  to  prey  on  the  very  l>eauty   which    it  aeeuifi 
perhaps  fur  the   time,  to  heighten    witli    additionil 
loveliuegs.     If  it  be  easy  to  make  a  little  system  Uk( 
that  of  Mandoville,  which  reduces  all   virtue  to  tl« 
love  of  praise,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  reverse  the  systeia 
and  to  make  all  lore  of  praise  a  modification  of  the 
purest  virtue.     We  love  it,  it  may  be  said,  merely 
that  we  may  give  delight  to  those  who   love  ua,  and 
who  feel  a  Uvely  interest  in  all  the  honours  which  cu 
be  lavished  on  us.    This  theory  may  be  false,  or  rather 
truly  is  so ;  but  however  false,  or  even  absurd,  it  is  as 
philosophic  in  ever}'  respect  as  the  opposite  theory  of 
Mandeville,  since  it  proceeds,  exactly    in    the  same 
way,  on  the  exclusive  consideration  of  a  certain  ele- 
mentary part  of  our  mixed  nature,  and  extends  univer- 
sally what  is  only  partially  true.     Indeed,  the  fact3 
which  support    it,  if  every  one  were  to   consult  hi^^ 
memory,  in  the  earliest  years  to  which  he  can  loa^| 
back  on  his  original  feelings,  are  stronger,  in  support 
of  this  false  generous  hypothesis,  than  of  that  false 
ungenerous  hypothesis,  to  which  I  have  op]iosed  it. 
What   delight  did   the  child   feel,  in   all    his   little 
triumphs,  when  he  thought  of  the  pleasure  which  his 
parents  were  to   feel !     When   his  lesson   was  well 
learned,  and  rewarded  with   its  due  commendatioi^^ 
there  were  other  cars  than  those  around,  which  l^M 
would  have  wished  to  have  heard ;  and  if  any  Httlc 
prize  was  allotted  as  a  memorial  of  excellence,  i 
pIoaBure  which  he  felt  on  receiving  it  was  slight,  co 
pared  with  the  pleasure  with  which  he  afterwards  sa 
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'it  in  othor  Imnds.  and  looked  to  other  eyes,  when  lie 
returned  to  his  home.  Such,  it  might  be  said,  is  the 
j origin  of  that  lore  of  praise  which  we  feel;  and  ita 
rowth  in  the  progress  of  life,  when  praise  is  sought 
fin  greater  objects,  is  only  the  growth  of  the  same 
generous  passion.  But  1  will  not  dwell  longer  on  an 
thypotliesis  which  I  have  stated  as  false,  anrl  obviously 
false,  though,  obviously  false  as  it  is,  it  is,  at  least,  aa 
well  founded  as  that  of  Mandeville.  My  only  object 
is,  to  show  you,  by  this  complete  reversal  of  his 
reasoning,  with  equal  seioblance  of  probability,  that 
bis  hypothesis  is  but  an  hypothesis. 

But  how  comes  it  in  this  system,  which  must  ac- 
count for  our  own  emotions,  as  well  as  for  the  emotions 
of  others,  that  we  do  approve  of  certain  actions,  as 
virtuous,  without  valuing  them  for  the  mere  love  of 
praise,  and  condemn  even  the  love  of  praise  itself, 
when  the  good  of  the  world  is  intentionally  sacriticed 
to  it?  I  will  admit,  for  a  raoment,  to  Mandeville, 
that  we  are  all  hypocrites  ;  that  we  know  the  game 
of  human  life,  and  play  our  parts  in  it  accordingly. 
In  such  circumstances,  we  may  indee<l  assume  the  up- 
[>earance  of  virtue  ourselves ;  but  how  is  it,  that  wc 
feel  approbation  of  others  assuming  the  same  disguise, 
when  we  are  aware  of  its  nature,  and  know  virtue  in 
all  the  actions  wliich  go  under  that  well-sounding 
name,  to  be  only  a  more  or  less  skilful  attempt  at 
imposition  ?  The  mob  in  the  gallery  may,  indeed, 
wonder  at  all  the  transmutations  in  the  pantomime, 
and  the  silliest  among  them  may  believe  that  harle- 
quin has  tunied  the  clown  into  a  fruit-stand,  and  him- 
self into  a  fruit-woman  :  but,  however  wide  the  won- 
der, or  tlie  belief  may  be,  be  who  invented  these  very 
changes,  or  is  merely  one  of  the  subordinate  shifters 
of  the  scenery,  cannot  snrely  be  a  partaker  of  the 
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illusion.  What  juggler  ever  deceived  bis  own  eyes! 
Katerfelto,  inJeed,  is  descril>eii  by  Cowper,  aa  '*witii 
his  hair  on  end,  at  his  own  wonders  wondering."  But 
Katerfelto  himself,  who  "  wondered  for  his  bread," 
could  not  feel  much  astonishment,  even  when  be  wis 
fairly  giving  the  greatest  astonishment  to  others.  U 
must  be  the  same  with  the  moral  juggler.  He  knows 
the  cheat ;  and  he  cannot  feel  admiration.  If  he  ou 
truly  feel  esteem,  he  feels  that  love  of  virtue,  and  con- 
eequently  that  distinction  of  actions,  as  virtuons  or 
worthy  of  moral  approbation,  which  Mandeville  denies. 
He  may  be  a  dupe,  indeed,  in  the  particular  case,  bid 
he  cannot  even  be  a  dupe,  without  believing  t 
virtue  is  something  nobler  than  a  fraud  ;  and,  if 
believe  virtue  to  be  more  noble,  he  must  have  feeli 
nobler  than  any  which  the  system  of  Mandeville 
allows.  In  helieviii*,'  that  it  is  possible  for  man  not 
to  be  a  hypocrite,  he  may  be  considered  almost  aa 
proving,  that  he  haa  not,  uniformly,  been  a  hypocrite 
himself.  ^H 

I-Iven  if  the  belief  of  a  system  of  this  sort,  which,  ^^ 
we  have  seen,  has  no  force  but  that  which  it  derives 
from  the  very  common  paralogism  of  asserting  the 
universal  truth  of  a  partial  conclusion;  even  if  this 
miserable  belief  were  to  have  no  tendency  directly 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  those  who  admit  it,  the 
mere  loss  of  happiness  which  it  would  occasion,  by 
the  constant  feeling  of  dintrust  to  which  it  must  give 
rise,  would  of  itself  be  no  slight  evil.  To  regard  even 
every  stranger,  on  whom  our  eyes  could  fall,  as  en- 
gaiged  in  one  unremitting  plan  of  deceit,  all  deceiving; 
and  all  to  a  certain  degree  deceived,  wonld  be  to  look 
on  society  with  feelings  that  would  make  absolute 
Bulitude  comparatively  pleasing ;  and,  if  to  regard 
strangers  in  this  light  would  be  so  dreadful,  bow 
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more  dreadful  would   it  be,  to  look,  with  the  sainc 
distrust,  on  those  in  whom  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  confide  as  friends — to  see  dissimulation  in  every 
eye — in  the  look  of  fondness  of  the  parent,  the  wife, 
the  child,  the  very  caress  and   seeming  innocence  of 
infancy ;  and  to  think,  tliat,  the  softer  every  tone  of 
affection  was  to  our  ear,  the  more  profound  was  the 
falaeliood,  whicli  had  made  it  softer,  only  that  it  might 
the  more  surely  deceive  !     It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that 
a  system,  which   would  make  this  dreadful  transfor- 
mation of  the  whole  moral  world,  is  but  an  hypothesis; 
and  an  hypothesis  so  unwarrantable,  because  so  incon- 
sistent with  every  feeling  of  our  heart.      Yet  it  is  un- 
fortunately a  paradox,  which  admits  of  much  satirical 
picturing;  and  whilefewpausesutficiently  to  discover 
its  logical  imperfections,  it  is  very  possible  that  some 
minds  may  be  seduced  hy  the  mere  lively  colouring  of 
the  pictures,  to  suppose,  in  spite  of  all  the  better  feel- 
ings of  which  they  are  conscious,  that  the  representa- 
tion whicli  is  given  of  human  life  is  true,  because  a 
few  characters  in  human  life  arctrnly  drawn.    A  rash 
assent  may  be  given  to  the  seeming  penetration  which 
such  a  view  of  the  supposed  ortiticca  of  morality  in- 
volves; and  after  assent  is  once  rashly  given,  the  very 
generosity  that  might  have  a])pe:ired  to  confute  the 
system,  will  he  regarded  only  as  an  exemplification  of 
it.     I  feel  it  the  more  my  duty,  therefore,  to  warn  you 
against  the  adoption  of  a  system,  so  false  to  the  excel- 
lence of  our  moral  nature ;  not  because  it  is  false  only, 
though,  even  from  the  grossness  of  its  theoretic  false- 
hood alone,  it  is  unworthy  of  a  single  moment's  philo- 
sophic assent,  but  still  more,  because  the  a<loption  of 
it  must  poison  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  still  more 
than  the  virtue,  of  every  mind  which  admits  it.  There 
is  scarcely  any  action  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
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invent  some  unworthy  motiTe.  If  our  system  requires 
the  inyention  of  one,  the  invention,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
very  speedily  take  place ;  and  with  the.  loss  of  that 
amiahle  confidence  of  virtue,  which  believed  and  was 
believed,  how  much  of  happiness,  too,  will  be  lost,  or 
rather,  how  little  happiness  will  afterwards  renuun! 

A  slight  extension  of  the  system  of  Mandeville  pro- 
duces that  general  selfish  system  of  morals  which 
reduces  all  virtue  to  the  desire  of  the  indiTidual  good 
of  the  agent.  On  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell 
a  little  more  fully,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  system  itself,  important  as 
this  exposure  is,  as  for  explaining  that  relation  of 
utility  to  virtue,  of  which  we  so  frequently  hear, 
without  any  very  accurate  meaning  attached  to  the 
relation. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  since  actions  can  be 
estimated  as  more  or  less  useful,  only  by  that  faculty 
which  analyzes  and  compares,  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  reason  on 
our  moral  sentiments,  and  on  those  theories  which, 
proceeding  beyond  this  indisputable  influence,  would 
reduce  to  mere  reason,  as  if  it  were  the  great  principle 
of  virtue  itself,  the  whole  moral  phenomena  of  our 
approbation  of  good  and  disapprobation  of  evil. 

If  all  the  actions  of  which  man  is  capable,  had  ter- 
minated in  one  simple  result  of  good  or  evil,  without 
any  mixture  of  both,  or  any  further  consequences, 
reason,  I  conceive,  would  have  been  of  no  advantage 
whatever,  in  determining  moral  sentiments  that  must, 
in  that  case,  have  arisen  immediately  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  simple  effect,  and  of  the  will  of  producing 
that  simple  effect.  Of  the  intentional  production  of 
good,  as  good,  wc  should  have  approved  instantir;  of 
the  intentional  production  of  evil,  as  evil,  we  should  as 
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insttintly  have  disapproved :  and  reason  could  not.  in 
siicli  circumstances,  have  taut^lit  ua  to  love  the  one  more, 
or  bate  the  other  less ;  certainly  not  to  love  what  we 
should  otherwise  have  hated,  uor  to  hate  what  we  should 
otherwise  have  loved,    but  actions  have  not  one  simile 
redult,  in  most  cases.    In  i>roducinj»  enjoyment  to  some, 
they  may  produce  misery  to  others,  either  by  conse- 
quences that  are  less  or  more  remote,  or  by  their  own 
innnediate  but  compound  operation.     It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  discover  inntuntly,  or  certainly,  in  any 
particular  case,  the  intention  of  the  agent,  from  the 
apparent  result ;  and  impossible  for  ourselves  to  know, 
instantly,  when  we  wish  to  ])erform  a  particular  action, 
for  a  particular  end,  whether  it  may  not  produce  laore 
evil  than  good,  when  the  good  was  our  only  object, — - 
or  more  good  than  evil,  when  our  object  was  the  evil 
only.      Reason,  tlierefore,  that  power  by  which  we 
discover  the  various  relations  of  tilings,  conies  to  our 
aid,  and  pointing;  out  to  us  all  the  probable  physical 
consequences  of  actions,  shows  us  the  good  of  what 
we  might  have  conceived  to  be  evil,  the  evil  of  what 
we  might  have  conceived  to  be  good,  weighing  each 
with  each,  and  calcuhating  the  preponderance  of  either. 
It  thus  influences  our  mond  feelings  indirectly ;  but 
it   influences   them  only   by   presenting   to    us   new 
objects,  to  be  admired  or  hated,  and  still  addresses 
itself  to  a  principle  which  admires  or  hates.     Like  a 
telescope,  or  microscope,  it  shows  us  what  was  too 
distant,  or  too  minute,  to  come  witliin  the  sphere  of 
our  simple  vision ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
vision  itself.     The  best  telescope,  or  the  best  micro- 
scope, could  give  no  aid  to  the  blind.     They  imply 
the  previous  power  of  visual  discernment,  or  they  are 
aW)lutely  useless.     Reason,  in  like  manner,  supposes 
in  us  a  discriminating  vision  of  another  kind.     By 
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pointini^  out  to  -as  innnmerable  advantages  or  dig- 
aUvantage8,  that  How  from  an  action,  it  may  heighten 
or  redace  our  approbation  of  the  action,  and  conse- 
quently our  estimate  of  the  virtue  of  Iiim  whom  we 
suppose  to  have  hail  this  whole  amount  of  good  or 
evil  in  view,  in  his  intentional  production  of  it:  tmt 
it  does  this  only  because  we  are  capable  of  feeling 
moral  reg-ard  for  the  intentional  producer  of  happiness 
to  others,  independently  of  any  analyses  which  reaflon 
may  make.     If  we  did  not  love  what  is  for  the  pood 
of  mankintl.  and   love,  consequently,   those    actions 
which  tend  to  the  good  of  mankind,  it  would  be  vain 
for  reason  to  show,  that  an  action  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce good,  of  which  we  were  not  aware,   or  evil,  of 
which  we  were  not  aware.     It  is  very  different,  how- 
ever, when  we  consider  the  mind,  as  pi"eviousIy  sus- 
ceptible of  moral  emotion.     If  our  emotion  of  appro- 
bation,  when   we    meditate   on   the    propriety   of  a 
particular  action^  depend,  in  any  degree,  on  our  belief 
of  resulting  good,   and  our  disapi)rohation,   in    any 
degree,  on  our  helief  of  resulting  evil;  to  sliow  that 
the  good  of  which  we  think  is  slight,  when  compared 
with  the  evil   which  accompanies  or  follows  it,  is, 
perhaps,  to  change  wholly  our  approbation   into  dis- 
approbation.    We  should  feel,  in  sucli  circumstances, 
a  disapprobation  of  ourselves,  if,  with  the  clearer  view 
of  consequences  now  presented  to  us,  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  desire  to  perform  the  very  action,  to  have 
abstained  from  which  before  would  have  excited  our 
remorse.     The  utility  of  reason,  then,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  even  in  morality ;  since,  in  a  world  so  com' 
plicated  as  this,  in  which  various  interests  are  con- 
tinually mingling,  and  in  which  the  good  of  one 
be  the  evil  of  many;  a  mere  blind  obedience  to  thi 
voice,  which  would  tell  us  instantly,  and  without 
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reflection,  in  every  case,  to  seek  the  good  of  any  one, 
as  soon  an  it  was  in  our  power  to  be  inatruinental  to 
it,  might  prodace  the  misery  uf  many  nations,  or  of 
inany  ages,  in  the  relief  of  a  few  temporary  wants  of 
&  few  individuals.  13y  far  the  greater  portion  of  jioli- 
tical  evil,  which  nations  suffer,  arises,  indeed,  from 
this  very  source,  not  so  much  from  the  tyranny  of 
power,  however  tyrannical  power  may  too  frequently 
have  been,  as  from  its  erring  benevolence,  in  the  far 
greater  number  of  cases,  in  which  it  was  exercised 
with  the  wish  of  promoting  that  very  good  which 
was  delayed,  or,  perhaps,  wholly  impeded,  by  the  very 
means  that  were  chosen  to  further  it.  If  those  rulers, 
who  were  truly  desirous  of  the  happiness  of  their 
people,  had  only  known  how  they  could  most  effec- 
tually produce  that  happiness  which  they  wished, 
there  can  be  no  (question,  that  the  earth  nt  present 
would  have  exhibited  appearances  very  different  from 
those  which,  on  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  meet 
our  raelanciioly  view ;  that  it  would  then  have  pre- 
sented to  us  an  aspect  of  general  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, wltich  not  nuui  only,  but  the  great  Father  and 
lover  of  mail  might  have  delighted  to  behold.  Reason, 
then,  though  it  is  incapable  of  giving  birth  to  the 
notion  of  moral  excellence,  has  yet  important  relations 
to  that  good  which  is  the  direct  object  of  morality. 


Lot  none  with  heedless  tongtie  Irom  Truth  ilinjoin 

The  reign  of  Virtue.     Ere  ibe  Jayspria^  llow'd, 

IJke  sinton  liak'd  io  Conoonl's  golden  chain. 

They  stood  before  the  gnat  Eternal  i^tintl. 

Their  conimuii  parent ;  and  by  biin  wore  both 

Sent  forth  among  htn  croattires,  hand  in  hanil. 

Inseparably  _jom'd  :  nor  c'or  <lid  Truth 

Find  an  apt  ear  to  lUten  to  her  lore, 

Which  knew  not  Virtue's  voicu ;  nor,  save  where  Truth'a 

Majestic  wot<\»  are  heard  and  understood, 
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Doth  Virtue  deign  to  inhabit.     Go,  inquire 

Of  Nature  ;  not  among  Tartarean  rocks. 

TMiitLcr  the  hiin>jry  vulture  with  ita  prey 

Itcturns;  itut  where  the  lion's  eiiUen  mar 

At  nf*un  rowitiTxU  ahmg  the  lonoly  baaka 

Of  ancient  Tigria  ;  hnt  her  gentler  scenes, 

Tlte  dovecot,  und  the  shepherd's  fold  at  moru, 

Consutt ;  or  bj  the  meadow's  fragrant  bedg«. 

In  Kpriug-time,  wlien  the  woodlanda  first  are  ^reen. 

Attend  the  linnet  singing  to  bia  niate» 

Courh'd  o'er  thoir  tender  young.    To  tbia  fond  cara 

Thou  dout  nut  VirtU'O'ii  honourable  name 

Attribute  :  wherefore,  sare  that  not  ono  gleani 

Of  truth  did  e'er  discover  to  thenuelvea 

Tbeir  little  hciul^  or  teach  them,  by  the  effects 

Of  that  ]iarontal  lore,  the  love  ititelf 

To  judge,  and  meaeure  ita  ofKcious  deeds? 

Hul  inau,  wboso  eyelids  Truth  boe  filt'd  wiib  day. 

Discerns  how  skilfully  to  l><;iinteous  ends 

His  wise  affectiuna  move ;  with  froo  accord 

Adopts  their  guidance;  yields  bimaplf  secure 

To  Nature's  prudent  impulse ;  and  conTorts 

Instinct  to  duty  and  to  ucred  law.' 

Important,  however,  as  reason  is,  in  pointing  o 
all  the  possible  physical  consequences  of  actions,  a 
all  the  different  degrees  of  probability  of  these,  it  in 
not  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  all  which  it  truly  does; 
that  our  moml  sentiment  itself  ilepeiids  on  another 
principle  of  our  mind;  and  that,  if  we  had  not  pre- 
vionslj  been  capable  of  loving  the  good  of  others  as 
good,  and  of  hating  the  production  of  evil  as  evil,  to 
show  us  that  the  happiness  of  every  created  being 
depended  on  our  choice,  would  have  excited  in  us  as 
little  eagerness  to  do  what  w:i3  to  l>e  so  extensively 
beneficial,  aa  if  we  had  conceived,  that  only  a  single 
individual  was  to  profit  by  it,  or  no  individual  whateve^H 

These  remarks  will  show  you  the  inadequacy  of  th^^ 

'  AkeDside's  PJeiuures  of  Imagination,  second  forut  of  the 
Book  II.  V.   158-190. 
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moral  systems,  which  make  virtue,  in  our  contempla- 
tion of  it,  a  sort  of  product  of  rcaaouinj:^,  like  uny  other 
abstract  relation,  which  we  are  capable  of  diseoveriug 
intellectually  :  that  of  Clarke,  for  example,  which 
Bup]ioties  it  to  con.siHt  in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct, 
according  to  certain  fitnesses  which  we  perceive  in 
things,  or  a  peculiar  congruity  of  certain  relations  to 
each  other;  and  that  of  Wollaaton,  which  supposes 
virtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  truth  of 
things,  in  treating  objects  according  to  their  real  char- 
acter, and  not  according  to  a  character  or  properties 
which  they  truly  have  not, — a  system  which  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  that  of  Clarke,  expressing  only 
more  awkwardly  what  is  not  very  mmply  developed, 
indeed,  even  in  Dr  Clarke's  speculations.  These  syft- 
tems,  independently  of  their  general  defect,  in  making 
incongruity — which,  as  raere  incongruity,  bears  no 
proportion  to  vice,  but  is  often  greatest  in  the  most 
frivolous  improprieties — the  measure  of  vice,  assume, 
it  must  be  remembered,  the  previous  existence  of  feel- 
ings, for  which  all  the  congruities  of  wiiich  they  speak, 
and  the  mere  power  of  discovering  such  cougrnities. 
are  insufficient  to  account.  There  must  be  a  principle 
of  moral  regard,  independent  of  reason ;  or  reason 
may,  in  vain,  see  a  thousand  fitnesses,  and  a  thousand 
truths,  aud  would  be  warmed  with  the  same  lively 
emotions  of  indignation  against  an  inaccurate  time- 
piece, or  an  error  in  arithmetical  calculation,  as  against 
the  wretch  wlio  robbed,  by  every  fraud  which  could 
elude  the  law,  those  who  had  already  little  of  which 
they  could  be  deprived,  that  he  might  riot  a  little 
more  luxuriously,  while  the  helpless,  whom  he  had 
plundered,  were  starving  around  liim. 

Fitness,  as  understood  by  every  one.  is  obviously  a 
word  expressive  only  of  relation.     It  indicates  skill. 
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indeed,  in  the  artist,  whatever  the  end  may  be ;  but 
considered  absti*aetly  from  the  nature  of  the  end.  itii 
indicative  uf  skill  only.  It  is  to  the  good  or  evil  of 
the  end  that  we  look,  and  that  we  must  always  look, 
in  estimating  the  good  or  evil  of  the  fitnesit  itself:  and 
if  it  be  the  nature  of  the  end  which  gives  value  tothe 
fitness,  it  is  not  the  fitness,  but  the  end  to  which  the 
fitness  is  subservient,  that  must  be  the  true  object  of 
moral  regard.  The  iitness  of  virtue  for  producing 
serene  delight,  is  not,  us  mere  fitness,  greater  than  that 
of  vice  for  producing  disquietude  and  wretchedness ; 
and  we  act,  therefore,  as  much  according  to  the  mere 
fitnesses  of  tilings,  in  being  vicious  as  being  virtuouR 
Jf  the  world  had  been  adapted  for  the  production  of 
misery,  with  fitnesses  opposite  indeed  in  kind,  bat 
exactly  equal  in  number  and  nicety  of  ndjuBtmcnt  to 
those  which  are  at  present  so  beautifully  employed  in 
the  production  of  happiness,  we  should  still  have 
framed  our  views  and  our  actions  according  to  these 
fitnesses ;  but  our  moral  view  of  the  universe  and  of 
its  author  would  have  been  absolutely  reversed.  We 
should  have  seen  tlie  fitnesses  of  things  precisely  as 
before,  but  we  should  have  seen  them  with  hatred  in- 
stead of  love. 

Since  every  human  action,  then,  in  producing  an 
effect  whatever,  must  be  in  conformity  with  t 
fitnesses  of  things,  the  limitation  of  virtue  to  actio; 
which  are  in  conformity  with  these  fitnesses,  has  no 
meaning,  unless  we  have  previously  distinguished  the 
ends  which  are  morally  good  from  the  ends  which  are 
moi-ally  evil,  and  limited  the  conformity  of  which  wo 
speak,  to  the  one  of  these  classes.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  theory  of  fitnesses,  it  ia  evident,  far  from 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions^  pi 
ceeds  on  the  admission  of  tliem :    it  presupposes 
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distinctive  love  of  certain  virtuous  enula,  hy  thf^ir  re- 
Jation  to  wbich  all  the  fitnesses  of  actions  arc  to  bo 
measured ;  and  tlic  system  of  Dr  Clarke,  therefore, 
if  stripped  of  its  jiompona  phraseology,  and  translated 
into  common  language,  is  nothing  more  than  the  very 
Binijjle  truism  or  tautology,  that  to  act  virtuously  is 
to  act  in  conformity  with  virtue. 

From  this  doctrine  of  conformity  to  the  fitness  of 
things  the  theory  of  Wollaston,  in  which  virtue  is  re- 
presented to  consist  in  the  confonnity  of  our  actions 
to  the  true  nature  of  things,  scarcely  differs,  aa  I  have 
said,  in  any  respect,  unless  &&  being  a  little  more 
circuitous  and  complicated.  The  truth  of  which 
Wollaston  speaks,  is  only  virtue  under  another  name; 
and  if  we  had  no  previous  notions  of  moral  good  and 
evil, — no  love  of  the  happiness  of  others  more  than 
of  their  misery,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
determine  whether  virtue  or  vice  were  truth  or  false- 
hood, even  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  terms. 
If,  indeed,  we  previously  take  for  granted  that  it  is  the 
natnre,  the  true  nature,  of  the  parent  to  be  loved  by 
the  child,  of  the  child  to  love  the  parent,  wc  cannot 
then,  it  will  be  allowed,  have  any  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  child,  in  performing  offices  of  tender- 
ness to  the  parent,  treats  the  parent  according  to  hia 
true  nature  ;  and  that,  if  he  were  to  treat  liiiii  unkind- 
ly, be  would  treat  him  not  according  to  his  true 
nature,  but  us  if  he  were  a  foe.  to  whose  true  nature 
such  usage  would  be  accordant.  In  taking  for  granted 
this  very  nature,  however,  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  wbich  we  have  chosen  to  denominate  truth 
or  falsehood,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  have  taken  for 
granted  all  those  duties  which  are  strangely  said  to 
depend  on  the  perception  of  an  agreement,  that  cannot 
even  be  conceived  by  us,  till  the  duties  themselves,  as 
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constituting  the  real  nature  or  truth  of  our  various 
relations,  in  the  actions  which  are  said  to  o^ee  with 
it,  have  been  previously  supposed  ?  Jf  there  were  no 
previous  belief  of  the  different  moral  relations  of  foes 
and  friemls,  but  all  were  regarded  hy  us  as  indifferent, 
how  could  any  species  of  conduct  whicli  was  true 
with  respect  to  the  one,  be  false  with  respect  to  the 
other?  It  is  false  indeed  to  nature,  but  it  is  false  to 
nature  only  becaus*;  it  is  false  to  that  virtue  which, 
before  we  thought  of  truth  or  falsehood,  distinguished, 
with  the  clear  perception  of  different  moral  duties,  our 
benefactor  from  our  insidious  enemy. 

The  work  of  Mr  W'ollaaton,  which,  writh  all  ita 
pedantry  of  ostentatious  erudition,  and  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  its  leading  principle,  has  many  j>rofounti 
reflections  and  acute  reumrks,  which  render  it  ^^aluable 
on  its  own  accumit,  appears  to  me,  liowcvcr,  I  must 
confess,  more  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  indirectly 
throws  on  the  nature  of  the  prejudices  that  pervert 
our  judgment,  than  for  the  truths  which  it  contains 
iu  itself  If  I  were  desirous  of  convincing  any  one 
of  the  influence  of  a  system  iu  protlueing,  in  the  mind 
of  ita  author,  a  ready  acquiescence  in  errors  the  most 
absurd,  and  iu  explanations  far  more  necessary  to  be 
explainc'l  than  the  very  difficulties  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  remove  or  illustrate,  1  know  no  work  which 
I  could  put  into  his  hands  better  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose tlian  The  Religion  of  Nature  Dclinoated.  AVho 
but  the  author  of  such  a  system  could  believe  for  a 
moment  that  parricide  is  a  crime  only  for  the  same 
reason  whicli  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  one  (an<l, 
if  the  great  principle  of  the  system  be  just,  a  crime 
exactly  of  the  same  amount)  to  walk  across  a  room 
on  Iiis  hands  and  feet,  because  he  would  then  be  guilty 
of  the  practical  untruth  of  using  his  hands,  not  as  if 
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they  were  haoclg,  but  ad  if  they  were  feet;  ae,  in 
parricide,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  practical  untruth 
of  treating  a  parent  as  if  he  were  not  a  parent,  but  a 
robber  or  a  murderer?  Even  without  considering 
guilt  so  atrocious,  is  common  cruelty,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  made  hateful  to  us  as  it  should  be,  or  even 
hateful  in  the  slightest  degree  of  moral  disgust,  by 
being  represented  only  as  the  half-ludicrous  falsehood 
of  affirming  practically,  that  a  man  is  not  a  man 
capable  of  feeling,  but  an  insensible  post  ?  and  is  it 
only  for  a  similar  falsehood,  in  this  tacit  proposition, 
which  we  are  supposed  by  our  negligence  to  affirm, 
that  we  sliould  reproach  ourselves,  if  we  had  left  any 
one  to  perish,  whom  a  slight  effort  on  our  part  would 
have  saved  from  destruction  ?  "  Should  I  find  a  man 
grievously  hurt  by  some  accident,"  says  Wollaston. 
"fallen  down,  alone,  and  without  present  help,  like 
to  perisli,  or  sec  his  house  on  fire,  nobody  being  near 
to  help  or  call  out ;  in  this  extremity,  if  I  do  not  give 
him  my  assistance  immediately,  I  do  not  do  it  at  all; 
and  by  this  refusing  to  do  it  according  to  my  ability, 
I  deny  his  case  to  be  what  it  is ;  human  nature  to  be 
what  it  is ;  and  even  those  desires  and  expectations 
which  I  am  conscious  to  myself  I  should  have  under 
the  like  misfortune,  to  be  what  they  are."  ^  These 
strange  denials  we  certainly  do  not  make ;  all  which 
we  tacitly  declare  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  truth,  and  a 
truth  of  the  most  unqnestionable  kind.  We  affirm 
ourselves  to  be  what  we  are,  indifferent  to  the  miseries 
of  others :  and  if  to  affirm  a  truth  by  our  actions  be 
all  which  constitutes  virtue,  we  act  as  virtuously  in 
this  tacit  declaration  of  our  insensibility,  as  if  we  had 
flown  instantly  to  the  aid  of  the  suA'crer,  with  the 
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most  compassionate  declaration  of  our  feeling;  of 
rather,  if,  with  the  eanie  indifference  at  heart,  we  haJ 
stooped  our  boily,  or  stretched  out  our  hand  to  relieve 
him,  our  very  attempt  to  give  the  slightest  relief 
according  to  the  theory  of  moral  falsehood,  worddj 
have  been  only  a  crime  additional.  ^M 

Reason,  then,  as  distinguishing  the  conformity  or 
unconformity  of  actions  with  the  fitnesses  of  things, 
or  tlie  moral  truth  or  falsehood  of  actions,  is  not  the 
principle  from  which  we  derive  our  moral  sentimente. 
Tliese  very  sentiments,  on  the  contrary,  are  necessary 
before  we  can  feel  that  moral  fitness  or  moral  tratb. 
according  to  which  we  are  said  to  estimate  actions  cu 
right  or  wrong.  All  actions,  virtuous  and  viciooa. 
have  a  tendency  or  fitness  of  one  sort  or  other;  and 
every  action  which  tlie  benevolent  and  malevolent 
perform,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  end,  may  alike  have 
a  fitness  for  producing  that  end.  There  iis  not  ^| 
action,  then,  which  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  the 
fitnesses  of  things;  and  if  the  feelings  of  exclusive 
approbation  and  disapprobation  that  constitute  oar 
moral  emotions  be  not  presupposed,  in  spite  of  the 
tliousand  fitnesses  whicli  reason  may  have  shown  as, 
all  actions  must  he  morally  indifferent.  They  are  not 
thus  indifferent,  because  the  ends  to  which  reason 
shows  certain  actions  to  he  most  suitable,  are  ends 
which  we  have  previously  felt  to  be  worthy  of  our 
moral  choice ;  and  we  are  virtuous  in  conforming  our 
actions  to  these  ends,  not  because  our  actions  hare  a 
physical  relation  to  the  end,  as  the  wheels  and  pulleys 
of  a  machine  have  to  the  motion  which  is  to  result 
from  them ;  but  because  tlie  desire  of  i>roducing  this 
very  end  has  a  relation,  whicli  has  been  previously 
felt,  to  our  moral  emotion.  The  moral  truth,  in  like 
uiaiiDerf  which  reason  is  said  to  show  us,  consists  in 
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the  agreement  of  our  actions  with  a  certain  frame  of 
mind  which  nature  has  previously  distinguished  to  us 
J>a  virtuous ;  without  which  previoiia  distinction  the 
actions  of  the  most  ferocious  tyrant,  and  of  the  most 
generous  and  intrepid  patriot,  would  be  equally  true, 
as  alike  indicative  of  the  real  nature  of  the  oppressor 
of  a  nation,  and  of  the  asscrtor  and  guardian  of  its 
rights. 

The  fitness  and  the  truth,  then,  in  every  case, 
presupi)08c  virtue  as  an  object  of  moral  sentiineut, 
and  do  not  constitute  or  evolve  it. 

The  nioi-al  use  of  reason,  in  influencing  our  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation,  is,  as  1  before  remarked, 
to  point  out  to  us  the  remote  good,  which  we  do  not 
perceive,  or  the  elements  of  miied  good  and  evil, 
whicli  also,  but  for  the  analytic  power  of  reason,  we 
should  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  with  accuracy 
in  the  immediate  compound  result.  Tf  the  mere 
discovery  of  greater  utility,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
affect  our  approbation,  utility  must,  it  is  evident,  have 
a  certain  relation  to  virtue.  Utility,  it  is  said,  is  the 
measure  of  virtue.  Let  us  consider  what  meaning  is 
^0  be  attached  to  this  phrase. 
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